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ABSTRACT 

This  document  contains  eight  volumes  of  "The  Journal 
of  Multicultural  and  Cross-cultural  Research  in  Art  Education." 
Founded  in  1981  by  the  United  States  Society  for  Education  through 
Art,  the  journal's  purpose  is  to  promote  a  greater  understanding  of 
diverse  cultures  and  to  explore  the  role  of  art  in  multicultural 
education.  Featured  articles  discuss  areas  such  as  art  and  social 
understanding,  cultural  identity  and  pride,  community  art  education, 
themes  from  children's  graphic  narratives,  contemporary  street 
murals,  folk  art,  stereotypes  in  art,  morality  of  international  art 
education,  and  the  challenges  of  teaching  art  in  a  multicultural 
society.  Some  of  the  countries  and  cultures  described  include 
Korean-American,  Australian,  Egyptian,  Finnish,  Oglala  Sioux, 
Brazilian,  Canadian,  French  Canadian,  Kenyan,  Japanese,  and  Tibetan. 
Issues  of  race  and  cultural  diversity  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  are  discussed.  Volume  4,  Number  1  is  a  special  issue 
devoted  to  a  joint  conference  of  the  Canadian  and  U.S.  Societies  for 
Education  through  Art.  This  issue  discusses  exploring  cultural 
backgrounds  and  features,  specific  dimensions  of,  and  roles  occupied 
by,  art  in  culture,  and  applications  of  a  culturally  mediated 
approach  to  programs,  curriculum,  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Art's 
ability  to  explore  topics  that  people  "don't  talk  about"  and  bring  to 
the  surface  images  that  remind  people  of  what  one  group  has  or  lacks 
in  relation  to  other  groups  is  recognized.  (DK) 
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Editorial 


The  United  States  Society  for  Education  through  Art  (USSEA)  was 
formed  in  1976  by  a  group  of  art  educators  who  recognized  a  need  for 
an  organization  in  this  country  which  would  direct  its  energies  toward 
issues  and  concerns  relating  to  cross-cultural  and  multi^cultural  spects 
of  education.  USSEA  is  affiliated  with  the  International  Society  of 
Education  through  Art  (INSEA)  and  the  National  Art  Education  Associa- 
tion (NAEA),  and  has  worked  cooperatively  with  both  organizations. 
USSEA  has  sponsored  and  organized  five  major  conferences  in 
Columbus,  Washington,  D.C.,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Los  Angeles. 
Since  its  inception,  USSEA  has  provided  a  newsletter  each  academic 
year  for  its  membership  which  highlights  regional  and  international 
conferences  in  art  education;  book  reviews  dealing  with  the 
international  perspectives  in  art  education;  professional  activities  of 
society  members,  as  well  as  news  on  current  exhibitions;  and  grants 
and  fellowships  that  might  be  of  interest  to  members. 

In  1981,  the  USSEA  Executive  Board  established  the  Journal  of 
Multi-cultural  and  Cross-cultural  Research  in  Art  Education.  Through 
this  pubUcation,  USSEA  seeks  to  promote  a  greater  understanding  of 
diverse  cultures  and  to  explore  the  role  of  art  in  multi-cultural  educa- 
tion. Authors  from  the  international  community,  who  are  pursuing  any 
aspect  in  this  diverse  field  of  research,  are  encouraged  to  submit 
manuscripts.  To  ensure  impartial  review  of  submitted  materials,  all 
manuscripts  are  juried  by  blind  review.  USSEA  is  indeed  fortunate  to 
have  acquired  the  interest  and  services  of  outstanding  professionals  in 
art  education  to  serve  on  the  Editorial  Board  and  as  Reviewers. 
Through  their  efforts,  USSEA  is  able  to  provide  a  viable  publication. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Jan  Rubinowitz,  President  of  USSEA,  the  Adinkera 
symbol,  0  fan  fa,  has  been  used  on  the  cover  design.  Ofamfa,  a  symbol 
from  the  Ashantl  culture,  means  "a  measure  of  critical  examination." 

As  with  any  such  endeavor,  many  people  have  made  substantial 
contributions.  I  am  very  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  efforts  and  sup- 
port of  the  Executive  Board  and  their  foresight  in  establishing  the 
Journal;  the  many  authors  who  submitted  material  for  consideration;  the 
members  of  the  Editorial  Board  and  the  Reviewers;  and  the  support  and 
assistance  of  the  administration,  faculty,  and  staff  of  the  University  of 
Missouri-Columbia— Deans  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Science  and 
Education,  Milton  Click  and  Bob  Woods;  and  former  Dean  of  Arts  and 
Science  Richard  Wallace;  the  Departments  of  Art  and  Curriculum  and 
Instruction  Chairpersons,  Frank  Stack,  Wayne  Dumas,  and  Professor  of 
Art  Marilyn  Holsinger,  for  designing  the  cover;  Fran  Balulis  for  typing 
the  text;  Fran  MaUoy,  Ruth  Erwln  and  Joyce  Gillespie  of  the  Graduate 
School  for  assistance  in  preparation  of  the  text  and  the  use  of  the  word 
processor;  George  Mazurak,  for  his  assistance  in  editing;  and  Clarise 
Smits  and  the  staff  of  the  University  Printing  Service  for  printing  this 
publication. 

A  special  note  of  thanks  and  appreciation  is  due  Editoral  Associ- 
ates Susan  Hood  and  June  Eyestone.  for  their  continued  support,  time, 
and  efforts  in  preparing  the  Journal  for  publication.    Editor,  LK 
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Foreword 


Many  years  ago,  sitting  in  a  Maroon  tribal  village  in  the  Amazon 
rainforest  in  the  interior  of  Surinam,  South  America,  I  was  involved  in 
a  disctission  with  a  local  artist,  a  craftsman  of  great  sldU  and  sensi- 
tivity, who  had  just  finished  painting,  what  we  would  term,  a  hard- 
edged  abstract  motif  with  enamel  paints  on  the  underside  of  a  dugout 
canoe  prow.  The  painting  was  dii«cted  toward  the  water  and  would  be 
"seen"  by  the  goddess  of  the  river  who  protected  those  who  traveled 
the  treacherous  waters  of  that  great  forest.  We  sat  on  a  log  with  a 
teenager  who  was  helping  to  fan  away  the  insects  from  the  wet  and 
sticky  paint.  The  discussion  had  turned  from  the  dugout  canoes  of 
their  culture  to  the  airplanes  of  my  own.  I  was  describing  my  recent 
flight  in  a  747,  commenting  upon  its  immense  size,  its  capacity  to  hcdd 
hundreds  of  passengers  and  its  five  kitchens  for  food  preparation. 

The  craftsman  was  distressed  vdth  my  tally  of  the  kitchen  facilities 
and  said,  '^Those  hundreds  of  people  must  have  to  wait  too  long  on 
lines  with  their  pots  if  there  are  only  five  kitchens!**  Before  I  could 
respond,  the  teenager  interrupted  with  his  own  concern:  "Forget  the 
kitchens,**  he  said,  "how  did  they  hollow  the  whole  thing  out?" 

While  we  may  delight  in  the  humor  of  this  cross-cultural  misunder- 
standing, the  tables  are  easily  turned!  How  . many  of  us  could  discuss 
intelligently  the  complicated  technology  and  the  extraordinary  effort 
involved  in  creating  the  river-worthy  dugout  canoe  mentioned  above? 
After  years  of  Uatening  and  observing,  I  have  collected  this  sketchy 
information . 

One  must  begin  by  searching  in  the  forest  (not  the  village)  for 
the  proper  tree,  the  specifications  for  which  are  complicated.  It  will  be 
found,  undoubtedly,  quite  far  from  the  village  as  near-by  specimens 
have  been  exhausted  during  the  last  fifty  years.  It  must  be 
approached  by  clearing  a  path  from  either  an  existing  path  or  from  the 
river.  It  must  be  felled,  and  trimmed,  and  the  mUn  section — perhaps 
forty  or  more  feet  long— cut  away  from  the  rest  of  the  debris.  The 
rough  shape  is  cut  and  excess  weight  removed  from  the  middle  before 
any  attempt  is  made  to  haul  it  toward  the  river.  All  of  the  above  may 
take  many  days,  and,  in  consequence,  it  may  also  be  necessary  to 
construct  a  temporary  shelter  or  camp  in  the  vicinity  of  the  activity. 
Time  must  be  taken  also  for  food  gathering,  hunting,  food  preparation, 
and  for  tool  sharpening.  The  main  section  will  then  be  rolled  on  logs 
toward  the  river  for  hauling;  to  the  village. 

In  the  village  another  month  or  so  of  strenuous  work  takes  place, 
during  which  time  holes  are  bored  through  the  bottom  of  the  boat  so 
that  actual  thicknesses  of  the  craft  can  be  measured.  The  inside  of  the 
dugout  is  burned  briefly  to  expand  the  wood  as  hand-hewn  sent  slats 
are  fitted  into  place.  During  the  burning,  brooms  made  from  freshly 
cut  sugar  cane  are  beaten  against  the  sidea  of  the  canoe  to  keep  the 
exterior  from  catching  on  fire.  Planks  are  then  cut  and  trimmed  to  fit 
both  sides  of  the  boat  and  are  fastened  onto  the  hull  with  a  series  of 
hand-hewn  ribs.     Oakum   is  then  prepared  for  stuffing  in  between  the 
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narrow  space  where  the  planks  and  hull  overiap.  Prow  and  stem  tips 
are  carved  and  painted  with  traditional  designs,  and,  when  possible, 
the  dugout  exterior  is  painted  for  protection. 

In  the  words  of  a  Djuka  Maroon  tribesman  from  the  village-  of 
Diitabiki,  "There  is  no  Usk  more  difficult  in  life  than  making  a  dugout 
canoe.  My  life  and  my  family's  life  depend  upon  how  well  I  do  it." 
The  average  life  of  a  Maroon  dugout,  barring  a  major  accident,  is  three 
years,  after  which  the  whole  process  begins  anew. 

Multi-cultural  and  cross-cultural  research  are  imperative  if  we  are 
to  fully  understand  what  we  are  about,  what  others  are  about,  and 
what  art  education  is  about. 

Janina  Rubinowitz,  President 
The  United  States  Society  for 
Education  through  Art 

Croton-on-Hudson,  New  York 
September  1983 
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The  Empty  Box:  The  FMter  as  First  Violiiiist 


Kenneth  R.  Beittel 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Beeearch  must  remain  an  open  tern  once  it  ie  conjoined  with  art, 
education,  and  croee^cultural  or  rmilti^culturalist.  The  artist,  it  hoe 
been  argued  (Van  den  Berg,  1967;  Bachelard,  1969,  1971),  i»  a  natural 
exietential  philoeopher  and  phenomenologist.  The  very  ideas  of  data, 
methodology,  and  proof  change  their  meaning — not  their  truth  or  vigor — 
depending  on  whether  ve  approach  the  physical,  mental,  or  spiritual 
realms  of  experience  (Vilber,  1962). 

Ve  lack  an  English  equivalent  to  Dilthey's  geist  sciences  (Palmer, 
1969).  The  word  geist  refers  to  both  mind  and  spirit,  to  aV  that  which 
is  not  merely  physical  or  empirical.  To  Dilthey,  experience, 
expression,  and  understanding  are  the  route  to  decoding  the  objecti- 
fications  of  mind  or  spirit  that  we  find  in  works  and  texts. 

It  is  in  this  perspective  that  I  offer  a  true  account  of  a  kind  of 
cross-cultural  influence.  I  firmly  believe  that  we  must  live  th^kmgh^^ 
that  is,  experience  and  express — what  we  wish  to  understand.  This  case 
story  suggests  not  just  cross-cultural  comparison,  but  the  influences 
passing  between  cultures  and  the  clash  which  sets  the  stage  for  the 
transcendence  of  differences.  Bad  I  not  experienced  deeply  a  specific 
Japanese  tradition  (through  study  in  Japan  in  1967;  contacts  in  America 
in  1969,  1976,^  1980,  and  1981;  and  exhibitions  in  Japan  in  1981),  my 
grasp  of  Zen  in  Japanese  art  would  be  less  sure  and  my  vision  of  a 
planetary  tradition  in  pottery  would  not  have  arisen.  One  of  the 
functions  of  cross-cultural  studies  may  well  be  the  identification  and 
preservation  of  unique  cultural  values. 


The  master  picked  up  a  catalogue  of  one  of  his  former  exhibitions. 
He  thumbed  through  the  many  glossy  color  photos  of  individual  forms 
and  stopped  at  a  cylindrical  shape,  almost  as  wide  as  hi^,  curving 
from  the  base  and  tapering  back  slightly  at  the  lip.  He  showed  it  to 
Nakamuta-san ,  his  most  advanced  apprentice  of  his  six  deshi, 
Nakamuta-san  had  been  eight  years  with  the  master  and  was  in  his 
tenth  year  as  a  potter. 

Nakamuta-san  went  back  to  his  electric  Shimpo  wheel,  propped  the 
catalogue  on  a  shelf  among  the  drying  porcelain  forms  he  had  thrown, 
all  lined  up  like  the  identities-in-difference  of  an  edition  from  the  hand 
of  a  roaster  print  maker.  He  then  proceeded  to  "read"  and  "perform" 
the  piece  on  the  "sheet-music"  before  him. 

After  a  good  beginning  it  was  obvious  that  Nakamuta-san  knew  he 
was  in  trouble.  The  form  he  was  throwing  looked  very  good — good, 
that  is,  apart  from  the  printed  prototype.  He  drew  breath  sharply 
inward   through  his  teeth,   in   the  male  Japanese  manner  signifying 
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innumerable  kinds  of  stress  or  displeasure.  He  mumbled  something, 
and  the  master  rose  from  his  wheel,  diagonally  across  the  large  rectan- 
gular studio,  and  went  to  stand  beside  his  first  apprentice.  He  pointed 
out  the  obvious  taller  character  and  slower  bottom  curve  of  the  effort. 
Waving  NakamuU-san  off  his  wheel,  the  roaster  sat  down  and,  "tuning 
his  instrument,"  tried  a  repUy  on  the  same  armature.  But,  alas,  it 
was  marred  from  its  inception  and  would  never  approximate  the  pUtonic 
form  l>ehind  the  sheet  music. 

Without  a  change  in  expression,  the  master  folded  the  walls  of  the 
piece  inward,  arose  and  swung  his  leg  over  the  wheel.  He  returned  to 
his  own  wheel,  leaving  Nakamuta-san  the  task  of  cleaning  up  and 
rebeginning.  No  other  exchange  of  words  or  looks  occurred,  although 
it  was  obvious  to  me  that  Nakamuta-san ,  behind  his  co<d,  did  not  relish 
having  me  as  an  observer  to  the  transaction. 

It  had  seemed  different  to  me  fourteen  years  ago,  when  1  had 
studied  with  the  master  (Sensei,  as  I  will  call  him).  Then  control  had 
meant  selflessness,  Zen,  tradition—the  uses  of  tool  and  hand  passed  on 
for  centuries  out  of  China,  through  Korea,  to  Japan.  How  much  of  this 
difference  was  in  my  own  perception,  need,  and  romance  for  a  transcen- 
dental rightness  beyond  shallow  ego-bound  expression,  1  cannot  teU. 
Sensei,  for  all  his  skUl  and  dUcipline  then,  had  not  yet  arrived  as  an 
independent  potter  of  renown.  In  fact,  in  a  time-honored  way,  he  was 
producing  large  forms  on  a  commission  basis  for  the  big  names  of  the 
area,  who  signed  them,  after  decorating  and  firing  them,  as  their  own. 

Japan  was  different  then,  too.  Though  prospering,  building,  and 
having  outwardly  recovered  from  the  war,  it  was  not  yet  No.  1,  and 
even  the  doUar-yen  ratio  was  in  my  favor.  The  craze  for  things  Amer- 
ican and  Western,  though  noticeable,  was  net  yet  of  epidemic  pro- 
portions. The  department  stores,  for  example,  were  not  tnen  organueo 
around  big  name  import  goods  from  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The 
TV  commercials  were  not  one-up  parodies  of  Madison  Avenue,  seUlng 
instant  daehi  and  mi30  at  a  sprinter's  pace;  and  the  supermarkets  were 
not  only  smaller,  they  had  not  yet  reached  the  tobacco  auctioneers 
pace  and  the  football- stadium -noise  level  with  their  prerecorded 
irraehae^iXishae^irrashae^raehae . 

Then,  Stnsei's  pace  was  different.  He  would  take  time  out  to 
teach  me  about  the  language,  the  culture,  how  to  buy  Japanese  foods, 
what  to  do  at  the  Bon  Festival  in  my  host's  house,  and  the  bke;  and  he 
would  sit  smoking  quietly  or  take  numerous  teabreaks,  even  though  he 
always  worked  hard  and  long  once  he  settled  at  his  wheel.  Everything 
was  not  "No.  1,"  in  category,  rank,  name.  Zen  was  a  Possibility .  I 
took  part  in  a  ta-ue  (rice  planting)  at  the  ten  small  rice  fields 
encircling  his  then  humble  ancestral  country  home.  Ideas  arose  from 
the  landscape  becpuse  time,  and  silence,  and  space  existed  around  tne 
clay,  the  wheels,  the  pots.  Though  even  then,  as  he  told  me  once 
when  tapping  his  head,  only  pots  were  in  his  mind,  they  had  that  same 
time,  and  silence,  and  space-or  should  1  say  tlmelessness,  nothing- 
ness, and  spacelessness— around  them. 

He  had  not  yet  become  world  famous  but  already  had  that  great 
mastery  and  effortless  perfectionism  that  seem  so  inhuman  now.  And  it 
was  the  60'8.  America  was  "greening,"  or  trying  to,  in  the  midst  of  its 
wasteland.  And  I  had  the  Hamada-Leach-Yanagi-anonymous-communal- 
folk-potter  mystique,  honestly  earned  through  my  own  isolated  self- 
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education-'ClAy-digging^.  kiln-building,  and  efforts  at  teaching-as- 
cooununity.  True,  the  work  in  the  ancient  Japanese  town  in  which  I 
studied  was  not,  in  its  contemporary  fonc,  even  then  very  inspiring. 
But  the  unt>elievable  concentration  and  consummate  skill  abounding 
everywhere  was  indeed  motivating,  for  nothing  comparable  could  be 
found  then  or  now  in  America. 

It  is  possible,  I  now  muse,  that  a  good  apprentice  or  student 
forms  the  master  or  the  teacher.  That  may  be  why,  in  the  time- 
honored  way,  the  master  chooses  the  apprentice.  It  may  be  soc:e  lack 
in  the  roaster,  something  that  needs  completing  in  his  stand  within 
tradition,  that  draws  him  to  the  unformed  potential  of  the  apprentice. 
The  same  reversal  may  occur  as  with  Hegel's  analysis  of  master  and 
slave.  It  is  the  master  who  is  less  free.  That  which  is  to  come 
through  the  "free  becoming"  of  the  apprentice  changes  the  master  and 
his  stand  within  tradition,  for  tradition  is  nothing  but  an  interpretation 
that  grants  new  life  to  whatever  comes  from  the  otherwise  dead  past. 
The  very  greatness  of  the  master  rests  solidly  on  the  naive  apprentice. 
This  is  the  Tao  of  learning',  the  valley  spirit  that  overcomes  the 
mightiest  tradition,  and  the  greatest  embodiment  of  mastery.  If  there 
were  no  backsliding,  there  could  be  no  stiffening.  If  there  were  no 
ignorance,  there  could  be  no  light. 

My  analysis  of  how  new  thoughts  come  into  my  own  consciousness 
as  a  by-product  of  my  teaching  graduate  students  supports  these 
speculations.  They  arise  as  a  true  effort  to  enlarge  being  through  the 
unique  contribution  of  each  struggling  student.  What  comes  forth  is 
Uke  a  new  flower  on  the  vine  of  tradition,  and  since  the  teacher  is 
more  identified  with  that  vine,  he  can  make  more  of  its  eventual  fruits, 
quite  often,  than  his  students,  even  though  they  are  essential  to  this 
exfoliation. 

But  I  was  not  accurate  when  I  implied  that  I  lacked  role  models. 
A  "teacher"  need  not  be  living  or  directly  accessible.  The  yogis  know 
this.  Also,  as  with  doctors,  none  may  be  better  than  a  bad  one.  But 
I  did  have,  as  I  earlier  indicated,  the  model  of  Bernard  Leach,  as  set 
forth  in  his  works  and  writings;  and  of  his  friend,  Hamada,  who  at  one 
point  invited  me  to  study  with  him  Cbut  1  could  not  at  the  time);  and  of 
the  scholar- writer  Yanagi.  These  fused  with  my  readiness  for  an  open 
community  of  work  and  shared  life,  for  naturalness  of  clay,  and  place, 
and  fire,  to  produce  a  "spirit  master"  of  the  first  order  long  before  I 
went  to  Japan.  And  even  "Japan"  was  a  state  of  mind  more  than  a 
place — a  state  of  mind,  moreover,  which  time  would  make  harder  and 
harder  to  confirm.  All  vital  "realities"  are  half  imagination,  and  when 
the  imaginative  portion  cannot  cantilever  the  weight  thrust  upon  it  by 
other  "real"  concerns,  the  construction  called  "reality"  crashes.  Hence 
I  have  had  to  envision  a  "great  tradition,"  of  neither  East  nor  West,  an 
unbroken  lineage  of  clay -workers  whose  hands  and  hearts  are  joined 
across  all  tiroes  and  all  places.  This  image  arose  in  my  consciousness 
before  returning  to  Japan,  as  though  I  stood  in  need  of  a  new  con- 
struction of  tradition. 

Japan  taught  me  tradition  in  pottery  in  a  way  that  was  actual  and 
not  just  romantic.  But  if  I  had  stuck  with  that,  I  would  have  died  as 
an  artist.  This  trip  back  to  Japan,  1  actually  felt  as  though,  like  the 
student  of  the  open  teacher  to  whom  I  referred,  I  might  have  to  give 
back  to  them,  through  my  naivetd,  the  very  meaning  of  tradition. 
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But,  back  to  the  potter  as  first  violinist  and.  eventually,  to  the 
empty  box.  Discipline,  skill,  and  perfection  in  execution  are  ingredi-* 
''*'t8  in  most  arta.  Whether  they  are  essential  ingredients  is  as  argu- 
e  as  whether  feith  ia  achieved  through  works.  It  is  certain  that 
tnese  in^dients  figure  highly  in  the  "performing  arts,"  especially  as 
theae  are  professionalized  and  institutionalized;  and  also  because  the 
composers,  writers,  and  choreographers  who  create  for  these  arts  build 
into  their  works,  as  part  of  their  medium,  skill,  and  performance, 
expectations  of  a  high  order. 

But  who  is  the  "composer,"  who  the  "performer"  of  the  pot?  Are 
they  not,  of  necessity,  one  and  the  same  person?  (True,  each  person 
who  brings  a  pot  bock  to  life  within  his  appreciative  experience,  does 
become,  as  Gadamer  (1975)  reminds  us,  a  true  "performer'*  of  the  work, 
but  that  is  becauae  the  work  only  exists  as  a  work  in  our  "perfor- 
monce"  of  it . )  The  visual  artist  who  does  not  serve  as  both 
choreographer  and  dancer  is  not  whole.  Efforts  to  replicate  the  skilled 
performance  of  ancient  craftsmen  at  historical  villages  and  restorations 
give  full  evidence  of  this  fact.  The  means-end  continuity  has  been 
broken.  It  is  senseless  to  think  that  control  of  the  means  allows  one  to 
switch  ends.  What  existed  to  suppor'  life  and  expression  will  not 
submit  to  the  demandB  of  tourism  or  bl^^  i  usiness  based  cn  supplying 
collectors*  investments. 

This,  Japan  today  shows  clearly.  Now  that  their  economy  is  based 
on  yen,  business  success,  and  commodity  production,  and  has  in  short 
become  thoroughly  t ech nolo gi zed,  the  ancient  traditions  have  linked  up 
with  questionable  ends.  The  tribal  structure  and  ancestral  continuity 
have  moved  as  though  from  medieval  directly  into  modern  times  in  the 
form  of  authoritarian  hierarchies,  glorifying  company,  name  and  master 
alike;  young  management  officers  trained  at  Harvard  Business  School, 
do  what  they  are  supposed  to  do  for  the  wa  (harmony)  of  the  team, 
plant,  or  studio  as  a  whole.  The  glory,  fame,  and  wealth  that  the  firm 
president,  team  owner,  or  thirteenth-generation-pottery-studio  boss 
receive  is  a  symbolic  victory  for  the  lowest  rank  within  the  hierarchy 
as  well.  Great  psychological  security  and— now  that  "Japan  is  No.  1" 
(VoffGl,  1979)— economic  security  are  well  received  because  the  workers 
within  the  hierarchy  can  make  their  specific  role— their  means,  that  Is, 
within  the  total  structure— their  immediate  end:  for  the  larger  end  is 
not  theirs  to  determine  or  question. 

The  studio  boss  of  one  pottery  "hand  factory,"  who  is  directly  in 
the  thirteen  generation  lineage,  employs  some  eighty  skilled  workers 
who  carry  out  the  diversified  labor  that  produces  the  pots  he  deco- 
rates—if they  are  significant  enough  pieces— and  all  of  which  he  per- 
sonally signs,  as  he  likewise  signs  and  stamps  the  box  lids  for  the  top 
of  the  line  pieces.  These  latter  will  sell  for  from  $400  to  $10,000  and 
above,  depending  on  pot  category,  size,  and  intricacy  of  decoration. 

In  Sensei*s  studio,  almost  oil  the  work  is  hakufi,  or  pure  white 
porcelain,  perhaps  with  a  carving  on  it  which  the  glaze  renders  darker 
by  settling  more  thickly  Into  the  grooves.  Since  decoration  is  not  the 
sign  of  value,  purity  of  form  and  skill  in  execution  count  far  more  in 
his  studio  than  In  other  studios  of  the  area.  Hence  the  allusion  to 
Nakamuta-san  and  to  Sensei  as  first  violinist  and  conductor  is  not 
far-fetched.  Sensei  is  himself  also  like  a  performer  in  a  concerto  for 
solo  instruments  and  orchestra. 
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Time  spent  in  this  studio  confirmed  this  impression.  The  work 
was  quiet  and  very  serious;  the  atmosphere,  much  like  that  of  a  con- 
cert hall.  Whether  all  the  performers  are  inspired  interpretatively  or 
not  depends  on  the  specific  performance,  the  music,  and  the  slant 
toward  interpretation  of  the  conductor.  As  I  looked  around  the  studio, 
I  could  see  the  rows  of  pots,  like  so  many  renditions  of  the  same 
composition.  These  were  not  so  much  the  "concrete  universals"  I 
associate  with  the  unique  and  "free-becoming-of-being**  (Anderson, 
1978)  of  each  art  work,  but  rather  the  serial  exemplifications  of  some 
Platonic  form,  of  which  the  minor  variations  of  fire  and  hand  and 
material  are  irrelevant  exceptions  merely  corroborating  the  essence  they 
serve . 

I  knew  this  was  ^'production  potting"  of  the  highest  order,  but  as 
I  stood  there  within  Sensei's  studio  a  chill  seized  my  heart.  Later, 
before  leaving  his  home  and  Japan  following  the  close  of  two  exhibitions 
of  my  own  work  from  America  there,  I  became  physically  ill.  I  now  see 
that  the  two  experiences  are  likely  connected. 

First  of  all,  I  had  no  desire  to  work  this  time  in  Sensei's  studio. 
Nor  could  I  have  had,  for  the  skills  involved  toward  that  repertoire  and 
the  hierarchical  social  order  supporting  them  are  not  a  part  of  mc, 
attitudinally  or  performance-wise.  And  the  controlled  ends  toward 
which  these  converge  are  abhorrent  to  me,  just  as  clearly  as  are  terms 
like  "arts  management."  It  is  clear  to  me  that  being  "managed"  and 
being  "art"  (oh,  great  undefined  term,  and  justly  so!)  are,  if  not 
negatively  correlated,  at  least  uncorrelated. 

But  my  nausea  is  personal  and  not  judgmental.  True,  it  hit  me 
hard  at  the  time  on  the  student -to- teacher  level,  for  it  indicated  that  1 
could  no  longer  teach  Sensei  anything  through  my  naivete  and  vul- 
nerability. To  the  degree  that  making  pottery  is  like  performing  from  a 
great  score,  the  potters  in  Sensai*8  studio  were  top  first  violinists.  To 
the  degree  that  it  is  not,  they  were  human  machines. 

Then  comes  onother  reversol,  for  these  skilled  and  disciplined 
performances  do  not  fade  into  space  with  the  sound  waves.  They 
persist,  are  signed,  and  are  sold  like  original  works  of  art— all  as  those 
of  the  studio  head.  It  felt  as  though  Ychudi  Menuhin*s  interpretation 
had  been  objectified  into  one  of  Baches  compositions,  to  be  sold  like  a 
Rembrandt. 

Let  us  now  leave  the  first -violinist  potter  and  step  into  the  show- 
room of  one  of  those  thirteenth-generation  masters  with  an  orchestra  of 
eighty  members.  The  master  of  the  ancient  and  venerable  name  is 
there  to  greet  us,  just  by  chance,  for  we  are  unannounced.  He  is 
truly  charming  and  glad  to  see  us.  Green  tea  appears  at  once,  and 
our  eyes  slowly  accommodate  the  dark  interior  of  this  old  Japanese 
house.  The  showroom  has  American  furniture.  The  works  ring  three 
Bides  of  the  room,  small  lights  highlighting  them.  The  fourth  wall 
opens  up  to  another  side  room  where  some  special  ancestral  and  larger 
pieces  are  on  display.  Upstairs,  there  is  also  a  museum  of  works  from 
this  long  family  tradition. 

The  decorated  pieces  ore  unique,  with  crowded  patterns  of  goou 
(underglaze  blue)  and  overglaze  enamel.  The  tension  between  the  two 
on  the  off-white  porcelain  (this  tone  being  a  distinctive  tradition  in 
which    the    pure  white    porcelain  is  glazed  to  a  subtle,    darker  tone  of 
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white)  causes  a  spatial  and,  a  visually  textured  or  layered  effect.  The 
crowded  patterns  are  unusual  in  color  harmony — for  example,  a  deep 
blue  with  small  light-^een  figures  in  a  dense  all-over  pattern,  covering 
a  spherical  form  with  the  curve  high  at  its  fullest,  and  a  rev<.t  e  curve 
outward  at  the  foot. 

Joan,  my  wife,  trained  to  recognize  the  unique  and  the  harmoni- 
ous, knows  that  the  larger  pieces  are  extremely  costly,  but  she  lingers 
longingly  over  a  tiny  octagonal  kogo  (incense  box),  finely  patterned  in 
variegated  colors  on  the  outside,  and  preciously  and  delicately,  with 
the  finest  of  lines,  painted  on  the  inside  lid  top  and  inside  box  bottom, 
against  the  white  porcelain  (which  shows  white  only  within  the  box).  1 
murmur  under  my  breath,  "out  of  sight,"  to  her,  as  l  read  the  yen 
cost  and  translate  it  to  about  $1250.    She,  too,  is  surprised. 

Finally,  after  studying  those  pieces  within  a  possible  range  for  a 
non-collector,  professor-artist,  we  find  a  beautiful  little  guinomi  (small 
wine  cup  or  larger  sake  cup)  for  about  $400.  The  decoration  is  fresh, 
poetic:  "It  sings",  as  Joan  put  It  about  much  of  our  experience  in 
Japan  (usually  adding,  "but  it  doesnH  swing").  We  arrange  to  buy  It, 
to  the  master* s  deUght  (he  had  earUer  bought  a  small  bowl  of  mine 
which  was  one  of  the  best  I  have  ever  made,  of  black  clay,  with  a 
kiln-gift  ash  glaze  transformation  of  its  design— a  good  eye,  the  master 
has).  I  write  a  check.  He  gives  us  a  gift  (two  coffee  cups  and 
saucers,  we  later  learn)  and  explains  that  he  will  have  to  prepare  and 
sign  a  box  for  us,  so  that  we  would  receive  the  piece  later.  After 
photographing  each  other,  we  part,  very  happy.  Later  this  same  day, 
when  I  mention  our  purchase  to  the  Museum  Director  where  my  first  of 
two  exhibitions  was  under  way,  he  spontaneously  gave  us  a  boxed  gift 
from  the  Museum,  in  which  was  a  medium-sized  plate  from  the  same 
prestigious  studio. 

The  scene  shifts,  and  we  are  on  a  JAL  flight  from  Osaka  to 
Honolulu,  having  Just  come  from  a  huge  department  store's  grand 
opening  of  their  new  art  gallery  where  my  second  show  in  Japan  was  in 
progress.  (In  Japan,  fine  art  exhibitions  are  held  in  such  department 
stores,  which  are  like  a  blend  of  Macy's  and  Nieman-Marcus,  plus  all 
the  lure  and  lore  of  the  Orient.)  At  that  exhibtlon,  not  only  sales  but 
beautiful  interactions  had  occurred.  For  example,  a  Japanese  tea 
ceremony  master  and  calligrapher  spontaneously  presented  us  with  four 
special  paintings  he  had  Just  made  in  celebration  of  a  little  clay  bowl  of 
mine  that  he  has  purchased  the  day  before.  This  bowl  was  of  native 
clay,  thrown,  pinched,  stamped  and  ash  glazed  to  a  color  like  a  fallen 
rhododendron  leaf.  The  master  Intended  to  use  this  as  his  rice  bowl 
for  his  imminent  retirement  to  a  mountain  home  where  he  would  meditate 
and  practice  his  art.  His  name,  Otsubo,  means  "large  Jar."  One  of  his 
cuUlgraphies  was,  in  fact,  a  large  Jar  which  contained  the  universe, 
infinity  and  nothingness  within  its  spontaneously  painted  circle.  De- 
spite the  frequency  of  such  memorable  incidents,  the  eight  weeks  in 
Japan  had  been  u  strain— on  finances,  body,  and  psyche.  A  we  walked 
across  the  airfield  to  climb  the  steps  to  the  giant  747  towering  above  us 
in  the  night,  we  felt  relief  and  freedom. 

Just  before  we  had  left  my  exhibition,  a  small  wrapped  box  over- 
took us.  It  was  from  the  thirteenth  generation  master.  Now  on  the 
plane  and  over  the  oconn,  we  became  desirous  of  seeing  this  little 
treasure  within  our  own  hands.  We  unwrapped  the  paper.  There  was 
the  high-class  box  of  special  wood,  signed,  with  its  purple  ribbon. 
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Something  was  different,  though,  for  the  ribbon  was  not  tied  in  that 
special  way  with  a  bow  that  I  have  yet  to  learn.  Thinking  little  of  this 
departure  from  expectancy,  I  carefully  opened  the  box.  Joan  caught 
the  look  of  astonishment  on  my  face.    The  box  was  empty! 

She  also  recovered  more  quickly,  and  broke  into  uncontrollable 
laughter.  The  ancient  name,  the  careful  choice,  the  high  price  for  a 
small  a  momo^  led  to  a  special  place,  time  and  feeling  and  revealed 
itself — as  nothing!  Somehow  a  just  bit  of  symbolism  had  crowned  my 
love  affair  with  Japanese  pottery,  telling  me,  yes,  to  look  there  more, 
but  to  count  on  nothing  where  name  and  tradition  are  concerned.  And 
did  I  not  have  further  confirmation  of  that?  For,  when  I  returned  from 
Inbe  with  my  long  winter  day's  gleaning  of  purchases  from  shop  after 
shop,  my  well-chosen  Bizen  seashells  from  that  beach  of  flame,  true 
gifts  from  the  sea  of  fire,  Sensei  waved  them  aside  with  "No  famous- 
name  people,  no  exhibition".  As  a  potter  and  lover  of  flame,  I  would 
match  my  choices  with  the  best  comparable  Kanoshige's  and  Fujiwara's. 
But,  of  course,  I  am  not  a  collector,  but  a  potter  of  the  Great  Tradi- 
tion (certainly  not  American,  not  Japanese,  and  yet  of  both).  And  I 
could  afford  the  $270  I  paid  for  the  thirteen  pieces  I  picked,  but  not 
the  thousands  of  works  by  "famous  people"  turning  out  those  oft- 
repeated,  first-violin  renditions  would  have  cost  mo. 

Obviously »  my  interpretation  is  biased.  Ab  in  the  progressive 
steps  of  the  hermeneutic  arc  (Kicoeur,  1978),  my  mind  has  gone  too 
far,  and  the  dialectic  between  undorHtandlng  and  explanation  has  fal- 
tered. This  story  comes  out  of  the  clttsh  of  my  present  horizon  with 
that  modern  Japan.  The  changes  in  me  and  In  America  have  been  more 
than  matched  by  those  In  Sensei  and  In  Japan. 

Somewhere  between  Japan  and  Anicrlca  llns  a  ^reat  truth- -a  Great 
Tradition  where  inspiration  and  mastery  can  co-exlst,  a  cUsclpllnod 
spontaneity  of  hand,  eye,  mind  and  spirit  rospuMslvo  to  llfc-world, 
medium,  and  place  Blmultanmiusly .    1  (^Hniiot  a  judginent,  fur  ttiat 

lies  outside  the  interpreter's  roalin.  1  do  tit»t  want  the  Ixix  to  be 
empty.  I  admire  first  viollnistB.  1  know,  as  Cox  (1977)  has  jxilntnd 
out  In  Turning  East,  that  things  Oriental  pasH  thrnugii  a  prlHtn  that  at! 
but  transforms  them  into  their  opposlto.  An  Irony  aboiinilB  hero,  It  1h 
as  though  I  have  gone  a  Japanese  WRy»  but  wltlu'Ut  tlio  hierarchy  t  atid 
Japan  has  gone  the  American  way,  hut  without  the  Iree  spirit.  Pla 
logue,  love,  and  art  remain  of  a  sphitual  country,  plunotary  but  non- 
localized.  They  exist  where  the  wind  bondR  the  long  \m\\m  agalnnt  tho 
blue  sea;  where  the  early  spring  snow  Hurprlatm  a  hloHHoinlng  pine  In  n 
Kyoto  garden.  Sensei  may  still  droain  oi  thoHi>  Hpaccy  pur(>  lori.MH  apart 
from  dollars,  fame,  and  a  good  atiaeatral  ontatn.  1  may  Rtlll  droani  ol 
that  concert  pitch,  ready  for  a  ralaed  baton. 
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On  Art  and  Social  Understanding:  Lessons  from  Alfred  Schutz 


Dan  Nadaner 

Simon  Eraser  University 

With  the  increasing  cultural  diversity  of  the  North  American 
population^  the  goal  of  eooial  understanding  has  taken  on  new  importance 
in  education.  One  of  the  clearest  amlyeeo  of  social  understanding  has 
been  provided  by  Alfred  Schutz  in  his  synthesis  of  phenomenology  urCth 
social  action  theory.  This  paper  surmarizes  Schutz* s  conception  of 
social  understanding  and  focuses  on  the  central  role  of  art  within  this 
conception.  For  SchutZj  art  provides  an  authentic  approximation  of 
face "to^face  re lations  by  al lowing  a  beholder  to  participate  in  the 
recreation  of  another  *s  thoughts  through  the  work  of  art.  This  papei^ 
illusti^ates  this  relationship  between  art  and  social  understanding  with 
a  case  study  in  which  high  school  students  studied  Senegal  through  films 
by  the  Senegalese  director  Ousmane  Senibene. 


The  goal  of  understanding  others  has  taken  on  new  importance  in 
North  American  education.  The  increasing  interdependence  of  nations, 
and  the  increasing  ethnic  diversity  of  our  urban  populations  have 
forced  us  to  realize  the  importance  of  understanding  people  whose  world 
views  are  different  from  our  own.  And  this  state  of  cultural  diversity 
has  also  forced  us  to  realize  how  ill-prepared  wc  are  to  take  on  this 
task  of  understanding:  North  American  education  has  done  little  to 
encourage  an  adequate  understanding  of  life  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  As  often  as  not,  it  has  fostered  chauvinism  and  encouraged  the 
formation  of  stereotypes  of  cultures  in  the  rest  of  the  non-Anglo-Saxon 
world. 

How  do  we  go  about  building  a  valid  educational  program  in  under- 
standing others?  One  of  the  Hrst  questions  that  must  be  asked  is  what 
it  means  to  understand  other  people.  Many  of  us  have  come  to  realize 
that  exposure  to  and  awareness  of  others  is  not  sufficient.  The  tour 
through  a  foreign  country,  the  reading  of  the  National  Geographic  or 
visit  to  a  restaurant  may  just  as  easily  reinforce  stereotypes  as  deepen 
understanding.  Vie  need  to  define  the  nature  of  genuine  understanding 
which  counts  for  constructive  social  relations. 

One  of  the  clearest  discussions  of  social  understanding  has  been 
provided  by  sociologist  Alfred  Schutz.  Schutz  was  an  Austrian  who 
emigrated  to  New  York  in  the  late  1930s  as  a  refugee  from  the  Nazis. 
At  the  New  School  for  Social  Research,  he  developed  u  thoorotlcal 
approach  to  social  understanding,  based  on  a  synthesis  of  Hussorru 
phenomenology  and  Weber* s  theory  of  social  action.  Because  of  a  deep 
interest  in  music,  he  devoted  special  attention  to  the  rolo  of  art  in  the 
process  of  understanding  others.  This  paper  seeks  to  relate  Schutx'H 
work  to  education  in  three  ways.  First,  it  summarizes  his  unalynlN  of 
what  it  means  to  understand  others.    Second,  it  builds  on  his  efforts  to 
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locate  the  role  of  art  in  understanding  others.  Third,  it  discusses  the 
implications  of  this  theoretical  material  for  practice  through  reference  to 
a  pilot  project  in  understanding  others  through  art,  completed  in  a 
California  high  school. 

Phenomenology  is  the  foundation  of  Schutz's  analysis  of  social 
understanding.  In  Husserl's  phenomenology,  we  are  capable  of  knowing 
the  world  through  reflection  on  our  own  perceptions  (Schutz,  1970). 
Perception,  devoid  of  preconceived  notions  of  what  we  are  observing,  is 
in  fact  our  knowledge  of  the  world.  To  the  philosopher  who  equates 
knowledge  with  scientific  demonstrations,  this  definition  of  knowledge  is 
a  disturbing  one.  But  to  the  artist,  it  is  both  comfortable  and  familiar. 
The  effort  to  see  the  world  freshly,  without  preconceptions,  is  precise- 
ly what  the  artist  attempts  in  drawing.  The  artist  knows  that  this 
effort  at  perception  does  lead  to  new  knowledge  of  the  world  in  the 
form  of  heightened  consciousness  of  what  that  artist  sees.  The  artist 
also  knows  intuitively  two  other  principles  of  phenomenology:  that 
perception  is  an  active  process,  and  that  the  observer  intends  the 
objects  that  constitute  his  or  her  world.  For  Husserl,  the  world  is  not 
a  fixed  entity  that  is  experienced  identically  by  everyone.  Rather, 
each  observer  makes  an  active  effort  to  construct  independently  a 
perceptual  world.  Every  group  of  art  students  knows,  after  construct- 
ing thirty  different  images  of  a  single  still  life  set-up,  that  perception 
is  an  active  and  intentional  process. 

Husserl's  phenomenology  is  useful  to  Schutz  because  it  applies  to 
people  as  well  as  to  objects.  Husserl  suggested  that  we  not  only  create 
constructions  of  the  physical  world,  but  of  other's  lives  as  well.  We 
develop  not  only  our  own  subjective  understandings  of  the  world,  but 
we  also  develop  intersubjective  understandings:  that  is,  some  kind  of 
picture  of  how  others  see  the  world.  Schutz  took  from  Husserl  this 
concern  with  intersubjective  understanding,  seeking  to  clarify  what 
intersubjective  understanding  is  and  how  it  is  developed. 

For  Schutz,  the  cognition  of  others*  lives  is  built  upon  an  inter- 
play between  immediate  experience  of  others  and  pre-structured  inter- 
pretations offered  by  the  culture.  Each  individual  comes  to  a  social 
situation  with  a  certain  interest  in  that  situation:  for  example,  a 
student  might  wish  to  learn,  to  compete,  or  to  make  friends.  The 
processes  a  person  goes  through  to  satisfy  his  individual  goal  are  what 
Schutz  calls  relevance  and  typification.  Relevance  is  what  counts  for 
the  individual,  typification  is  how  each  person  sees  those  relevant 
features,  how  each  person  gives  them  one  name  rather  than  another. 
If  a  student  comes  to  school  solely  with  an  interest  in  competing  for 
coUege  entrance,  that  student  may  not  find  artistic  efforts  by  friends 
relevant,  but  she  may  typify  their  efforts  as  pointless  in  learning  from 
others,  the  scheme  of  relevance  and  typification  may  be  entirely  dif forw- 
ent. 

Within  any  cultural  group,  certain  relevancies  und  typiflcations  are 
held  in  common.  In  much  of  North  American  society,  for  example, 
sport  may  be  held  to  be  more  highly  relevant  than  it  was  twenty  yearw 
ago,  and  literature  less  relevant.  A  business  school  graduate  who  runs 
marathons  may  be  more  likely  to  be  perceived  as  the  right  kind  of 
fellow  than  one  who  likes  to  read.  The  culture  suggests  certain 
domains  of  relevance  and  communicates  these  domains  of  relevance 
through  the  sign  systems  of  print  media,  visual  media,  and  common 
discourse.     For  Schutz,    our  understanding  of  othora  is  always  located 
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within  our  own  personal  experience,  but  the  "central  myths"  of  our 
culture  enter  into  and  help  s^ide  that  experience, 

Schutz  recognizes  that  no  one  can  know  everything  about  every- 
one. This  is  why  individuals  in  a  culture  are  included  in  share  in  the 
relevancies  and  typifications  of  other  individuals  within  the  culture. 
Once  sufficient  overlaps  have  been  created  between  the  individual 
perceptions  within  a  group,  then  a  cultural  way  of  seeing,  a  world 
view,  is  established «  This  world  view  is  taken  for  granted  by  the 
group.  Each  distinctive  group  assumos  its  world  view  is  the  objective 
state  of  affairs.  To  Schutz,  however,  this  world  view  is  entirely 
subjective  and  can  be  seen  objectively  only  by  someone  outside  the 
group. 

Thus  though  an  interplay  of  immediate  experience  and  cultural 
myths,  we  each  form  a  conventional  view  of  others.  To  what  extent 
does  this  process  of  perceptual  construction  lead  to  genuine  under- 
standing? For  Schutz,  genuine  understanding  means  that  we  experience 
the  experiencing  of  others.  We  understand  others  when  we  sense  their 
stream  of  consciousness  and  sense  that  they  have  lives  like  our  own. 
Understanding  goes  beyond  awareness  and  empathy  to  a  knowledge  of 
others  for  who  they  are  and  to  an  acceptance  of  the  correctness  of 
their  perspective  for  their  social  position. 

Genuine  understanding,  for  Schutz,  is  best  achieved  through 
face-to-face  relationships.  In  the  face-to-face  relationship,  a 
communicative  common  environment  is  formed.  I  can  participate  in  your 
experience  of  a  situation,  which  1  also  am  experiencing.  1  can  sense 
your  stream  of  consciousness.  Schutz  calls  this  the  "We"  orientation 
(1970,  p.  184).  You  and  1  understand  each  other  and  accept  the 
validity  of  our  views  because  we  have  shared  our  responses  to  a 
common  situation. 

Often,  however »  our  attempts  at  understanding  rely  only  on  pre- 
established  typifications.  We  accept  as  true  the  overlap  between  our 
vague  and  partial  knowledge  and  the  vague  and  partial  knowledge  of 
others  in  our  group.  Thus  we  form  stereotypes.  We  use  these  stereo- 
types to  understand  others  who  remain  in  the  background  of  our  con- 
sciousness. Thus  it  is  possible  for  a  student  teacher  to  draw — for 
"fun" — an  African  "savage"  with  bones  attached  to  the  ears.  While  that 
student  teacher's  typifications  of  Africans  may  be  slightly  greater  than 
such  a  drawing  would  indicate,  he  or  she  nevertheless  accepts  the 
drawing^B  typification  as  permissible  because  it  overlaps  with  the  low 
level  of  understanding  shared  in  common  by  the  student  teacher^s 
cultural  group.  In  this  case,  and  in  many  more  subtle  cases,  we 
presume  understanding  of  others,  yet  we  lack  genuine  undorstanding, 
Schutz  calls  this  the  "They"  orientation:  We  see  others  as  background 
figures  without  lives  or  thoughts  like  our  own, 

Schutz  makes  a  clear  distinction,  then,  between  genuine  under- 
standing and  stereotypes,  between  the  "We"  orientation  and  the  "They" 
orientation.  His  thrust  in  making  this  distinction  Is  scholarly,  not 
political;  he  does  not  call  for  an  end  to  stereotypical  thinking.  More- 
over, he  provides  a  justification  for  the  existence  of  stereotypes: 
Because  one  cannot  understand  everything,  it  is  a  natural  tendency  to 
form  simple  typifications  of  those  aspects  of  our  experience  which  are 
peripheral  to  our  daily  lives. 
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An  educator,  however,  must  go  beyond  the  concerns  of  the  pure 
analyst.  Having  understood  the  process  of  stereotyping,  one  is  In  a 
position  to  help  change  those  stereotypes  which  are  most  damaging. 
Having  looked  more  closely  at  the  nature  of  social  understanding,  one  is 
obliged  to  help  create  understanding  in  those  social  areas  where  under- 
standing is  most  urgently  needed.  In  multi-cultural  education,  in  social 
education,  in  political  education,  higher  levels  of  understanding  are 
indeed  urgently  needed.  With  coiiBclousnesB  of  the  experience  of 
neighbors,  cultures,  and  nations. 

Art  plays  a  unique  role  in  Schuti's  analysis  of  social  under- 
standing, and  art  can  play  an  important  role  in  social  education.  For 
Schutz,  face-to-face  relationships  are  the  preferred  condition  for  estab- 
lishing genuine  understanding.  But  for  any  one  of  us,  our  oppor- 
tunities for  face -to- face  relationships  are  rest  He  ted  by  the  limitations  of 
our  concrete  socio-economic  situations.  I  know,  for  the  most  part, 
people  with  whom  1  come  in  contact  through  work,  or  through  earlier 
school  or  family  experiences.  1  do  not  know  the  people  whom  I  observe 
in  the  park,  let  alone  the  people  of  El  Salvador  or  Poland  whom  I  see 
on  the  television  news.  Thus  my  ability  to  understand  others  is  limited 
by  my  opportunities  for  face-to-face  relationships. 

Art,  however,  shares  many  of  the  features  of  face-to-face  relation- 
ships. Art  is  the  record  of  a  person's  response  to  a  situation.  Art 
brings  us  the  consciousness  of  another  human  being  at  a  certain  time 
and  place.  As  a  pl^enomenologist,  Schutz  was  quick  to  recognize  that 
the  beholder  of  the  work  of  art  shares  In  the  artistes  consciousness  by 
participating  in  the  re-creation  of  the  work.  The  beholding  of  a  work 
of  art  takes  place  in  a  time  which,  for  Schutz,  "is  nothing  other  than  a 
derived  form  of  the  vivid  present  shared  by  the  partners  in  a  genuine 
face-to-face  relation  such  as  prevails  between  speaker  and  listener..." 
(p.  211).  In  this  way,  p*  '  allows  us  to  go  beyond  the  opportunities 
for  social  interaction  that  are  available  in  daily  life.  Art  becomes  an 
extension  of  the  face-to-face  relationship.  With  art,  as  with  the  face- 
to-face  relationship,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  move  closer  toward 
genuine  understanding  and  the  "Wc"  orientation. 

Schutz  wrote  with  special  reference  to  music,  analyzing  the  pro- 
cess through  which  the  beholder  reconstructs  the  ongoing  flux  of  inner 
time  that  existed  originally  in  the  consciousness  of  the  composer.  But 
the  same  process  of  reconstruction  occurs  in  the  other  arts  as  well. 
Arnheim  (1974)  has  analyzed  the  perceptual  process  through  which  we 
reconstruct  the  significant  spatial  tensions  and  balances  in  a  painting. 
Ingarden  (1973)  and  Iser  (1978)  have  examined  cognition  In  literary 
art,  in  which  the  reader  constructs  the  images  and  moods  that  were 
significant  for  the  author.  Through  each  of  the  arts  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  grasp  the  consciousness  of  others,  discover  what  is 
important  for  them,  and  consider  how  they  see  the  world. 

With  the  visual  arts,  we  have  the  special  opportunity  to  grasp  the 
imagery  of  others.  If  genuine  understanding  Is  an  appreciation  of  what 
goes  on  in  another's  mind,  then  we  can  be  sure  that  a  more  complete 
communication  of  images  leads  to  genuine  understanding.  Kosemary 
Gordon  and  other  cognitive  psychologists  have  demonstrated  torcefuUy 
that  each  of  us  lives  in  a  private  world  of  mental  images.  The  mental 
image  represents  the  relationship  between  our  inner  state  and  the  outer 
worid  to  which  we  respond.  Language,  in  Gordon's  view,  is  not  ade- 
quate to  the  task  of  communicating   inner   imagery  to  others.  Gordon 
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(1972)  writes: 


However,  through  the  forms  of  art  man  has  found  a  way  of 
breaJcing  the  seal  that  locks  him  fast  into  his  inner  world. 
Through  the  arts  he  has  discovered  a  language  which  least 
distorts  the  original  message.  Thus  has  man  found,  after  all, 
a  way  of  transmitting  to  others  at  least  something  of  his 
intimate  and  personal  experience,  of  gaining  for  it  some  social 
validation  and  of  mediating  to  himself,  to  his  own  conscious 
self,  a  part  of  this  elusive  inner  world  (p.  78). 

The  visual  arts,  then,  have  the  capacity  to  take  us  far  beyond  the 
simple  awareness  of  another  person's  existence,  appearance,  or  behav- 
ior. The  visual  arts  communicate  the  inner  images  that  define  our 
subjective  experience.  The  visual  arts  communicate  our  personal  per- 
spectives toward  the  events  which  concern  us.  And  our  recon- 
structions of  meaning  in  the  visual  arts  are  opportunities  to  know  and 
respect  the  perspectives  of  others. 

In  the  study  I  will  summarize  here,  I  chose  to  use  film  as  a  means 
of  understanding  the  experience  of  others.  Film,  like  other  visual 
arts,  gives  form  to  mental  imagery.  Film  is  also  a  unique  art  form  in 
that  it  presents  an  ongoing  sequence  of  images  over  time.  Because  of 
this  characteristic,  film  has  a  special  potential  for  the  kind  of  commu- 
nication that  interested  Schutz;  Conveying  another's  stream  of 
consciousness  by  portraying  the  images  of  the  other  as  they  develop 
over  time.  This  capacity  of  film  has  been  noted  by  film  theorists  and 
perceptual  psychologists.  Erwin  Panofsky  (1979)  wrote  that  ^'the  movies 
have  the  power,  entirely  denied  in  the  theatre,  to  convey  psychological 
experiences  by  directly  projecting  their  content  on  the  screen,  sub- 
stituting, as  it  were,  the  eye  of  the  beholder  for  the  consciousness  of 
the  character  (p.  248)...**  R.E.  Jones  (1941)  echoes  Panofsky  in 
noting  that  ''Motion  pictures  are  our  thoughts  made  visible  and 
audible. .  .They  project  pure  thought,  pure  dream,  pure  inner  life"  (pp. 
17-18).  Film  brings  us  another's  thoughts  and  contributes  to  intersub- 
jective  understanding  by  representing  the  content,  the  sequence,  the 
rhythm,  the  mood,  and  the  changes  of  inner  imagery. 

The  communicative  potential  of  film  will  be  realized  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  in  any  particular  film.  Some  films  will  reach  for  authentic 
representation  of  a  person's  experience,  but  succeed  only  in  presenting 
the  stereotyped  imagery  of  soup  operas.  Other  films,  like  most  tele- 
vision series,  will  not  even  try  for  authenticity  and  instead  project 
false,  mystifying,  oppressive  representations  of  how  people  live  and 
how  thoy  see  the  world.  When  a  woman  is  shown  putting  her  whole 
heart  and  soul  into  a  laundry  detergent  testimonial,  we  are  asked  to 
believe  not  only  that  the  detergent  is  one  of  the  most  significant  things 
in  the  world,  but  that  the  woman's  mind  is  so  empty  of  other  concerns 
that  she  can  devote  her  whole  consciousness  to  that  product.  Little  by 
little,  demeaning  images  like  this  contribute  to  a  demeaning  view  of 
others  and  to  a  demeaning  view  of  ourselves,  as  we  begin  to  imitate  the 
projected  images  of  others.  Thus  when  we  look  to  film  to  realize 
Schutz's  and  Gordon's  communicative  ideals,  we  look  to  film  as  an  art. 
Film  as  art  opposes  stereotypUb  and  demeaning  representations  by 
virtue  of  its  authenticity  and  expressive  depth. 

In  the  study  pursued  here  (Nadaner,  1981),  a  group  of  tenth- 
graders  in  a  high  school    social  studies  class    studied  contemporary  life 
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in  Africa  through  film.  Using  the  criteria  of  authenticity  and  expres- 
sive depth,  1  selected  two  films  by  Ousmane  Sembene,  Tauw  and  Borom 
Sarret.  Sembene,  of  Senegal,  is  perhaps  Africa's  greatest  film  maker. 
Sembene  builds  his  films  on  his  experience  with  his  people*  In  each 
workt  he  uses  the  language  of  visual  imagery  to  re-create  the  perapec- 
tives  of  people  he  knows  well.  Released  in  1963,  Borom  Sarret  depicts 
the  day  of  a  cart  man  in  Dakar,  Senegal.  The  camera  repUcates  the 
cartman's  field  of  vision  as  he  rides  through  the  city,  observes 
poverty,  is  deceived  by  a  passenger,  is  persecuted  by  police  in  the 
French  sector,  and  returns  home  penniless.  Tauw,  released  in  1970, 
shows  us  the  dreams  and  frustrations  of  a  young  man  who  would  like  to 
bring  honor  to  his  family,  but  who  has  no  access  to  the  economic 
system  resulting  from  Senegal^s  colonialism.  In  both  films  Sembene 
conveys  an  authentic  understanding  of  people  he  knows  well,  using 
color,  composition,  acting,  and  editing  to  create  a  pattern  of  images 
that  allow  us  to  share  in  that  understanding. 

Before  seeing  the  films,  this  social  studies  class  was  asked  to 
report  the  firRt  ten  things  that  came  to  mind  when  they  thought  of 
Africa.  "Jungle,"  "black,"  "desert,"  and  "animals"  were  among  the 
most  commonly  roportud  images.  "We  saw  these  slides  from  Disneyland, 
with  those  Bnlmnls,"  one  student  whispered  to  another.  The  teacher 
led  a  discussion  of  stereotypes,  and  many  students  were  quick  to 
recogni/o  that  Ihti  liiiiigcft  they  had  reported  were  indeed  stereotypes. 
Most  BtudontH  wtMH»  HVirprised  to  learn  that  Africa  is  only  seven  per 
cent  Junglo.  The  Btudents  Hlmply  had  no  better  idea  of  what  Africa 
wuB  like,  or  wh»l  llfo  tu  Africa  whs  liko.  In  Schutz's  terminology,  they 
could  only  view  the  i^xptMiHhoe  of  people  in  Africa  from  a  "They"  orien- 
tation. 

In  (111  mvWrn*  vvHvmvU  tiMulltloii.  films  were  often  used  to  "change 
altltudoH."  HtuilonlB  wuic  obHurvud  tu  have  a  certain  attitude;  a  film 
was  creiitml  wlilnh  pnifu^liteel  an  Hlternativc  attitude;  and  students  were 
noHt-ti^Htrtl  til  Hon  If  Ihoy  had  undergone  attitudinal  change.  This 
manlpululivi',  hIukIi'  tai'ijut  HlratoRy  whb  not  the  approach  of  the 
presoiit  Htudy.  liiHtoad,  tlin  film  hh  art  was  used  in  the  way  that  art 
should  bo  ubihI-hh  h  prtmnntHtlon  with  which  students  could  interact, 
freely  forndtm  thnlr  nwii  ItnpruHHiona  and  responses  to  the  film.  It  was 
hoped  tlinl  BhuUiUlM  would  anllvoly  reconstruct  the  meaning  of  the  fUms 
in  Ihu  v«ry  way  thn  flnhiit/  duHuribuB.  To  encourage  this  open-ended 
outcome,  opuii mulod  tnamtluiia  wnro  aukod.  After  a  first  screening  of 
Borom  Surrot,  tlio  atudutilH  wore  Hsked: 

1 .  WliHt  wuH  till)  film  about? 

2.  Aiililo  iroin  i\w  Hlory,  what  uUe  did  you  see  in  the  film 
that  ImprnHBod  ynuV 

More  Hpuclflc  quoBtlntiB  wuru  HHketl  after  h  second  eoreening,  including: 

3.  llow  does  llfo  In  Dakar  look,  In  general,  from  the  cart- 
diivur*H  point  of  vi«w? 

In  their  roBponses  to  these  questioiiH,  students  were  sometimes  moved 
and  sometimes  puzzled  by  the  cart-dHvcr's  behavior.  Some  of  their 
comments  after  seeing  the  film  twice  were: 
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Life  looks  harsh  in  his  eyes.  He  is  faced  constantly  with 
having  to  get  money  for  food.  He  cannot  let  him  and  his 
family  starve.  His  life  looks  grim  and  he  wishes  he  had  the 
pride  and  nobility  of  his  predecessors. 

One  of  the  two  images  that  made  an  impression  on  me  was 
the  Borom  Sarrets  face  expressions  when  the  griot  (sic)  told 
him  of  his  ancestors.  His  face  expressions  showed  happiness 
and  being  proud,  that's  what  made  a  strong  impression  to  me. 
The  second  image  was  the  shoe  shine  boys  facial  expressions 
toward  the  man  whose  shoes  he  had  just  shined.  His  expres- 
sions showed  that  his  life  was  very  hard  and  it  also  showed 
sadness  when  the  man  give  him  little  or  no  money.  This 
made  a  strong  impression  because  it  made  me  think  about  how 
hard  life  must  be  for  him. 

The  cart-driver,  when  he  first  saw  the  big  building,  was 
impressed  by  the  size  of  the  buildings.  He  also  thought  that 
it  would  take  so  much  money  to  get  one  of  those  apartments. 

Students  explored  both  the  experience  depicted  in  the  film  and  the 
possibilities  that  existed  for  a  person  in  this  situation.  It  was  clear 
throughout  the  discussion  that  the  artistic  characteristics  of  the  film 
contributed  directly  to  the  students*  understanding  of  the  cart-driver*s 
experience.  Students  responded  to  subtle  aspects  of  acting,  photo- 
graphy, music,  and  editing.  Sembene's  use  of  the  expressive  means  of 
film  allowed  students  to  share  in  the  cart -driver*  s  stream  of  conscious- 
ness* 

It  was  also  clear  in  the  discussion  that  students  had  a  genuine 
respect  for  the  experience  of  a  person  outside  their  group.  This 
acceptance,  the  definitive  feature  in  Schutz's  concept  of  understanding, 
emerged  even  more  strongly  in  response  to  the  film  Tauw.  Here, 
students  were  presented  with  the  experience  of  a  young  Senegalese 
man,  not  much  older  than  themselves,  facing  problems  with  family  and 
work  with  which  students  could  identify.  As  a  means  of  sharing  their 
responses  to  this  film,  students  enacted  a  role  play  in  which  the  char- 
acters of  the  film  met  a  group  of  middle-class  students  in  a  park  and 
discussed  the  problem  of  youth  unemployment.  Again,  the  students 
indicated  a  careful  attention  to  the  film's  images,  an  understanding  of 
the  consciousness  of  the  characters,  and  a  respect  for  the  logic  of 
Tauw's  feelings  and  attitudes  toward  the  situation  in  which  he  found 
himself.  As  students  became  involved  in  the  role  play,  a  true  sincerity 
and  passion  emerged  as  they  sought  answers  to  a  difHcult  situation. 
Why  should  Tauw  be  starving?  Why  should  the  descendants  of  French 
colonialists  be  wealthy  when  Tauw  and  his  friends  were  not?  Is  the 
government  making  a  genuine  effort  to  help  poor  people?  What  will 
happen  to  Tauw?  As  the  students  considered  the  meaning  of  the  film 
more  and  more  deeply,  they  moved  away  from  their  original  "They" 
orientation  and  closer  to  a  "We"  orientation. 

To  fully  achieve  the  "We"  orientation  may  not  be  possible  by 
educational  means.  As  Schutz  emphasizes,  the  ideal  circumstance  for 
"We"  orientations  is  the  face-to-face  relationship;  it  is  living  through 
the  same  situations;  it  is  growing  old  together.  But  when  this  immedi- 
ate experience  is  not  possible,  a  work  of  art  like  Sembene*s  offers  a 
useful  indirect  alternative.  Sembene's  films  present  to  us  the  images 
that  occupy  another  person's  consciousness,  and  encourage  a  degree  of 
understanding  that  would  not  otherwise  be  possible. 
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This  same  potential  for  understanding  is  present  in  an  0*Keefe 
painting  or  a  Kollwitz  print,  or  in  the  paintings  of  the  children  on  the 
other  side  of  town.  Beyond  the  exposure  of  tourism,  the  superficial 
awareness  of  the  television  news,  or  the  empathy  that  we  project  on 
others,  the  visual  arts  enable  an  understanding  of  others  for  who  they 
are.  Though  our  reconstruction  of  the  space,  time,  mood,  and  values 
in  the  work  of  art,  we  share  in  a  mental  state  and  come  in  contact  with 
another  way  of  seeing  the  world.  In  the  world  in  which  we  live,  this 
potential  for  understanding  is  no  small  benefit.  It  is  a  resource  which 
is  urgently  needed  for  a  constructive  social  future.  Encouraging 
students  to  have  access  to  vital  works  of  contemporary  art  und  design- 
ing experiences  in  art  criticism,  educators  interested  in  the  arts  have  a 
unique  part  to  play  in  this  important  educational  venture. 
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Forms  of  Multicultural  Education  in  the  Arts 


Ralph  A.  Smith 
University  of  Illinois 

Taken  hs  a  serious  proposal  multi-cultural  education  in  the  arts  is 
a  challenging  topic.  I  will  approach  it  somewhat  unconventionally 
through  the  late  Walter  Kaufmunn's  discussion  of  the  art  of  reading  in 
which  he  likens  the  reading  of  a  classic  literary  text  to  the  visiting  of 
a  foreign  land,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  exposing  of  oneself  to  an  alien 
culture.  Kaufmann  differentiates  four  ways  of  reading  a  text— the 
exegetical,  the  dogmatic,  the  agnostic,  and  the  dialectical— only  the  last 
of  which,  he  believes,  serves  the  objectives  of  a  humanistic  education. 
He  states  these  objectives  as  the  preservation  and  cultivation  of  the 
greatest  works  of  humanity,  the  realization  of  personal  autonomy 
through  thoughtful  reflection  on  alternatives,  and  the  acquisition  of 
personal  vision,  As  in  previous  remarks  on  the  topic,  I  justify  the 
suitability  of  Kaufmann's  writing  as  a  background  for  talking  about 
multi-cultural  education  in  the  arts  by  pointing  out  that  his  comparing 
the  reader  to  a  traveler  in  a  foreign  country  invites  parallels  to  the 
multi-cultural  experience  and  that  the  aims  he  proposes  for  humanistic 
education  comprehend  multi-cultural  education  in  the  arts. 

In  what  follows  then,  I  shall  speak  of  exegetical,  dogmatic, 
agnostic,  and  dialectical  ways  of  experiencing  on  alien  culture,  I  will 
use  the  generic  term  "rnulti-culturalisf*  to  denote  any  advocate  of  inulti- 
culturalism,  including  multi-culturalist  educators  and,  as  a  subgroup  of 
these,  proponents  of  multi-cultural  education  in  the  arts. 

The  Exegetical  Reader  and  the  Exegetical  Multi-culturalist 

Exegesis,  of  course,  is  associated  with  the  interpretation  of  reli- 
gious and  philosophical  texts  and  has  a  long  history.  I  should  there- 
fore preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that  what  Kaufmann  has  in  mind  is 
less  an  indictment  of  exegesis  itself  than  its  abuses. 

What  tends  to  be  the  exegetical  reader's  attitude  toward  a  text? 
Recall  that  Kaufmann  likens  the  reading  of  a  text  to  a  visit  to  a  foreign 
country;  his  ideal  traveler  undertakes  the  journey  as  a  conscious 
search  for  culture  shock  and  as  an  opportunity  for  the  unbiased  study 
of  alternatives.  The  exegetical  reader  doesn*t  qualify*  however,  for 
the  following  reasons.  An  exegetical  reader  declares  both  that  certain 
texts  are  extremely  important  and  that  they  are  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand, but  that  he,  the  interpreter  of  the  text,  holds  the  keys  to  their 
inner  wisdom.  Typically,  the  exegetical  reader  endows  a  text—  say, 
the  Bible  or  Das  Kapital— with  authority,  reads  his  own  ideas  into  it, 
then  considers  his  own  ideas  clothed  in  the  text^s  authority.  It  is 
further  characteristic  of  the  exegetical  x^eader  that  his  emotional  identi- 
fication with  the  text  precedes  careful  reading,  if  careful  reading  does 
in  fact  occur.  This  manner  of  proceeding,  says  Kaufmann,  is  not 
restricted  to  scholars  but  is  quite  common  among  the  educated. 
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Given  that  Kaufmann  wants  the  art  of  reading  practiced  toward  the 
end  of  an  exposure  to  and  a  Btudy  of  alternative  values  and  ideas »  It  Is 
clear  that  he  would  object  to  exegetlcal  reading,  a  manner  that  is  all 
the  more  pernicious  for  being  largely  unconscious.  The  exegetlcal 
reader  does  not  make  the  effort  to  enter  a  text  sympathetically  and 
does  not  take  the  time  to  ask  how  a  reading  or  interpretation  might  be 
viewed  from  the  author's  side.  These  things  are  unimportant  to  the 
exegetlcal  reader,  who  wants  from  the  text  not  a  new  experience  but  a 
confirmation  of  preconceived  notions.  Closing  off  the  possibility  of 
genuine  encounter,  exegetlcal  readers  risk  self-deception.  By  insu- 
lating themselves  against  ideological  shock,  they  play  it  safe  andi  says 
Kaufmann,  are  rather  like  the  travelers  who  stay  at  the  Hilton  wherever 
they  go,  because  everything  there  is  secure  and  familiar.  Exegetlcal 
reading,  in  short,  has  the  defects  of  ideological  thinking:  abstraction 
and  distortion. 

The  similarities  between  the  exegetlcal  reader  and  the  exegetlcal 
multi-culturalist  should  be  apparent.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  tiresome 
advocates  of  multi-cultural  education  in  the  arts  who  endow  an  alien 
culture  with  superior  value,  project  their  own  ideas  and  prejudices  onto 
it,  and  then  receive  their  original  idens  reinforced  and  supposedly 
substantiated.  Presuming  an  alleged  ej.-pertise,  the  exegetlcal  multi- 
culturalists  next  proceed  to  inform  the  Ignorant  and  convert  the  unre- 
constructed. Again,  they  extol  an  alien  culture  primarily  in  order  to 
criticize  their  own.  Furthermore,  their  criticism  usually  proceeds  along 
familiar  lines:  They  tend  to  claim  that  fragmentation  and  alienation  arc 
rampant  in  technologically  advanced  societies,  and.  if  multi-cult urallsts 
are  of  a  certain  ideological  persuasion,  will  attribute  these  ills  to 
capitalism  whose  mode  of  production  has  led  to  increasingly  specialized 
divisions  of  labor.  In  societies  thus  afflicted,  so  the  exegetes  contend, 
division  and  disjuncllon  have  also  affected  the  aesthetic  realm:  Art  is 
split  from  everyday  life  and  separated  into  a  variety  of  art  forms,  each 
with  its  respective  institutions.  Institutlonalixation— the  appearance  of 
museums,  concert  halls,  and  theater  houses— has  the  effect  of  sepa- 
rating the  artistically  talented  from  the  untalentcd,  they  say,  of  fos- 
tering specializea  training  according  to  profoisional  standards,  and  of 
placing  H  premium  on  educated  senilbllity  in  audiences.  The  evils  of 
fragmentation  and  alienation,  then,  have  been  Joined  by  antiegalltarlan 
tondencies  in  the  arts.  The  antidote  proscribed  by  the  exegetlcal 
multi-culturalist s,  the  model  set  up  for  emulation,  is  some  alien  culture 
purported  to  be  purer  and  superior,  because  of  its  purported  «galitorl- 
anlsm  and  its  integration  of  art  into  social  life. 

Exegetlcal  multi-cult  urallsts  are  seldom  challenged,  .but  if  we  follow 
Kaufmann's  lead  we  have  a  basis  for  taking  them  to  task.  Like  the 
exegetlcal  reader,  the  exegetlcal  multi-culturalist  falls  to  take  sufficient 
trouble  with  an  alien  culture.  Wanting  from  it  nothing  more  than  a 
confirmation  of  personal  biases,  the  exegete  does  not  bother  to  enter 
into  it  sympathetically.  It  may  thus  escape  him  that  the  culture  he 
praises  for  its  egalitariam  values  may  actudly  be  replete  with  subtle  yet 
rigid  social  distinctions;  that  even  though  the  arts  may  be  integrated 
into  society,  the  culture  may  nonetheless  promote  values  he  could  not  in 
good  conscience  endorse;  and  that  the  sense  of  community  he  finds  so 
praiseworthy  in  another  culture  may  exist  at  the  cost  of  individual 
autonomy.  In  this  connection,  it  is  worth  recalling  that  it  is  only 
because  art  separated  itself  from  everyday  life  and  because  certain 
artistic  traditions  and  institutions  arose  in  Western  cultures  that  a 
Shakespeare  or  a  Mozart  or  a  Picasso  could  develop  his  genius  and  find 
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an  appreciative,  educHtcd  Htuiietico  for  IiIh  work.  Hxegutiuiil  tnulti 
cuUuralista,  however  much  thoy  might  Invt;  community,  ognlltorianiBmf 
and  the  social  integmtiuvi  of  Die  arlB,  nro  111  adviHiul  If  thoy  ijxpcot 
renouncement  of  such  HrtintH  nnd  their  HPhiovomontH,  ]nst  i\h  wo  Bhould 
be  iU-advlBed  to  question  the  value  other  iajiture»  hvA  on  their  paddtefl, 
bells,  and  drums. 

Little  more  need  be  SHid  about  oxcgotioal  muUi  uulturallhtH.  i  hoy 
are  familiar  figures  at  international  conferenc;uH,  parading  their  advocu 
cy  aa  critical  Insight.  They  have,  in  short,  as  great  a  crapaeity  for 
self-embarrassment  as  the  old-fashioned  cultural  chauviiiiBtB  -of  wlium, 
in  truth,  they  are  the  mirror  image.  For  it  can  he  Bald  that  oxegoticul 
multi-culturalism  is  simply  reverse  ethnocentriam :  One»8  own  (iuUure  in 
not  held  to  be  superior,  but  the  culture  of  virtually  any  alien  Bociety 
is.  Thai  reverse  enthnocentrism  has  now  beuome  a  problem  lefluotB 
something  of  the  social  changes  that  have  occurred  since  the  early  dayn 
of  anthropology.  It  would  be  interesting  to  speculate  aljoUt  the  rasBoMB 
for  this  turn-around  in  cultural  attitudes,  but  1  must  bypaaa  thiB  topiu. 

Exegetical  multi-culturalism  in  its  educational  manifestation,  aa  an 
attitude  adopted  by  teachers,  is  particularly  blameworthy  as  it  tends  to 
subvert  one  of  the  main  goals  of  humanistic  education:  To  help  studenta 
think  critically  and  judge  for  themselves.  For  it  is  in  the  very  nature 
of  exegetical  multi-culturalism— with  its  unargued  assumption  of  the 
baseness  of  one's  own  culture  and  its  faith  in  the  superiority  of  any 
other— to  close  the  mind,  to  promote  a  point  of  view,  to  indoctrinate. 

The  Dogmatic  Reader  and  the  Dogmatic  Multi-culturalist 

The  dogmatic  reader,  Kaufmann's  second  type,  and  his  counter- 
part, the  dogmatic  multi-culturalist,  can  be  dispensed  with  rather 
quickly.  Each  assumes  the  superiority  of  his  own  values  and  expects  a 
text  or  an  alien  culture  to  conform  itself  to  these  or  be  dismissed.  In 
readers  as  well  as  educators,  dogmatism  is  an  attitude  that  prevents 
genuine  encounters  and  the  study  of  alternatives  for  greater  self- 
uwareneas.  Since,  as  I  suggested,  dogmatic  multi-culturalism  is  merely 
the  mirror  image  of  exegetical  multi-culturalism,  much  of  what  was  said 
in  condemnation  of  the  latter  also  applies  to  the  former— it  is  an  atti- 
tude of  which  educators  ahould  purge  themselves. 

Since  the  ascendance  of  exegetical  multi-culturalism  has  been 
claimed,  at  least  in  academic  and  educational  circles,  the  question  is 
how  much  of  the  dogmatic  kind,  i.e.,  of  cultural  chauvinism,  is  still 
around.  Perhaps  there  is  more  than  we  suspect.  During  his  tenure  as 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs,  Charles 
Franker  discovered  that  among  the  several  meanings  of  "culture"  held 
by  persons  ho  came  in  contact  with,  one  Implied  "cultural  lag,"  or  a 
state  of  affairs  generally  aasoclated  with  "backward"  countries  which 
could  catch  up  with  "advanced"  ones  if  only  they  had  the  good  sense  to 
adopt  Western  ways.  Such  an  implication  Is  a  pure  manifestation  of 
cultural  chauvinism. 

Perhaps  one  more  observation  might  be  permitted.  It  is  my 
impression  that  cultural  chauvinism  as  a  vice  has  been  Imputed  almost 
exclusively  to  Western  societies  which  are  persistently  accused  of  failure 
to  appreciate  the  values  of  non-Western  civiliiations.  Yet  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  such  that  attitudes  are  distributed  fairly  evenly 
throughout  mankind.  We  increasingly  hear  representatives  of  non- 
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Weitern  Bocleties  nssert  the  BuperloHty  of  their  cultures.  Some  even 
go  no  far  hs  to  uUlm  that  it  is  liuposHible  for  members  of  Western  soci- 
eties to  penetrate  with  any  (Icgrcu  of  suocens  the  Inner  nature  of  an 
alien  culture.  If  this  were  tnm»  and  I  donH  think  it  is,  then  multi- 
cultural cducHtion  taught  for  humiiniBtic  undtirstanding  would  be  a 
wasted  cffoi*t»  and  an  organization  such  as  the  International  Society  for 
Education  through  Art  (INSKA),  for  exaniplo,  would  properly  dissolve 
itself. 

The  Agnostic  Ueador  and  the  Agnostic  Multi-culturaliat 

The  a^oBtic  render,  who  embodies  Kaufmann's  third  type  of 
attitude,  svoids  the  main  error  of  the  exegetical  as  well  as  the  dogmatic 
reader,  i.e.,  the  error  of  Imposing  preconceived  notions  and  judgments 
on  a  text.  In  this  respect,  this  third  approach  is  preferable  to  the 
first  two.  Yet  this  absence  of  bias  from  an  agnostic  reading  of  a  text 
does  not  render  it  immune  to  criticism.  For  it  is  not  that  the  agnostic 
reader  wishes  to  keep  himself  open  to  a  full  encounter  with  the  text  or 
that  he  wants  to  have  the  most  complete  and  undistorted  experience  of 
it  possible;  rather,  It  is  that  questions  of  value  and  judgment  are 
simply  not  important  to  the  agnostic  reader.  He  is  neutral  not  from 
fairness  to  the  text  but  from  indifference.  His  interest  lies  elsewhere, 
and  it  can  take  three  forms;  the  antiquarian,  the  aesthetic,  and  the 
microscopic.  The  antiquarian  interest  has  something  of  a  stamp  collec- 
tor's mentality  about  it;  The  aesthetic  interest  reflects  a  penchant  for 
beauty  and  style,  though  it  seldom  goes  beneath  the  surface  of  things, 
and  the  microscopic  interest  discerns  minute  variations  in,  for  example, 
forms  of  totemism  in  alien  cultures.  To  return  to  our  foreign- visitor 
analogy:  The  agnostic  reader  of  a  text  is  like  the  traveler  who  not  only 
stays  at  the  Hilton  but  who  is  content  to  recall  his  travels  with  picture 
postcards,  souvenirs,  and,  if  he  can  afford  them,  native  artworks  and 
antiques. 

Souvenir-collecting  tourists  are,  of  course,  one  type  of  multi- 
culturalist,  for  they  are  interested  in  alien  cultures,  but  only  up  to  a 
point.  They  are  the  cBef  clients  of  travel  agents  who  hurry  them  from 
country  to  country,  providing  brief  glimpses  of  exotic  cultures  along 
the  way.  Agnostic  multi-culturalists  are  legion,  and  one  might  say 
harmless  enough  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  they  are  harming  them- 
selves by  never  taking  the  time  and  trouble  to  examine  and  reflect  on 
alternative  values. 

Agnostically,  multi-cultural  educators  are  Just  as  plentiful.  They 
are  the  casual,  relatively  disengaged  participants  in  international  con- 
ferences. They  are  also  represented  among  the  specialiRts  in  children's 
painting  and  drawing,  for  some — though  by  no  means  all--of  these 
experts  have  an  essentially  botani/«ing  interest  in  children's  art;  to 
collect  as  many  vivid  specimens  of  it  as  possible.  And  if  agnostic 
multi-cult uralism  is  characteHzed  by  shallowness  and  indifference  to 
questions  of  value  and  to  cultural  and  historical  context,  then  it  can 
also  be  said  that  much  of  what  passes  for  multi-cultural  education  in 
the  arts  conforms  to  the  type.  For  what  else  is  it— indeed,  given  the 
young  ages  and  scant  background  knowledge  of  many  of  the  atudcnts 
involved,  what  else  can  it  be— but  a  presentation  of  "intoroBting" 
artifacts  as  disjointed  and  devoid  of  depth  as  so  nmny  picture  post- 
cards. Multi-cultural  education  of  the  agnostic  multi-cultural  variety 
cannot  be  humanistic  education  thnt  fosters  the  pursuit  of  personal 
autonomy  through  the  examination  of  value  alternutives . 
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The  Dialectical  Reader  and  the  Dialectical  Multi-Culturalist 


Kaufmann  acknowledges  that  the  term  ^Mialectical"  has  its  liabil- 
ities, but  he  is  careful  to  dissociate  his  meaning  of  the  word  from 
Hegelian  and  Marxist  meanings  and  from  the  scholastic  sense  of  the  term 
that  implies  being  able  to  prove  just  about  anything  through  the  clever- 
ness of  one's  reasoning  powers.  "Dialectical,**  as  Kaufmann  uses  it, 
impUes  a  certain  kind  of  demanding  encounter  with  a  text,  and  by 
extension,  for  our  purposes,  a  demanding  encounter  with  an  alien 
culture. 

The  dialectical  reader  approaches  a  text  presuming  ultimate  wisdom 
neither  in  himself  nor  in  the  text  but  hoping  for  enlarged  under- 
standing from  his  willingness  to  engage  and  to  learn  from  the  text. 
Thot  is  to  say,  we  may  derive  from  the  dialectical  reading  of  o  text 
that  knowledge  which  literature  is  pre-eminently  capable  of  providing— a 
knowledge,  it  might  be  said,  of  the  self  and  of  the  right  relations  of 
the  self  to  culture. 

Just  as  the  agnostic  attitude  had  variations,  so  the  dialectical 
engagement  of  a  text  has  Socratic,  dialogical,  and  historical- 
philosophical  phrases.  The  Socratic  phase  is  recognized  as  a  willing- 
ness to  entertain  culture  shock  for  the  purpose  of  self-understanding; 
the  dialogical  phase  acknowledges  the  right  of  the  text  to  question  the 
reader;  and  the  historical -philosophical  phase  involves  efforts  not  only 
to  understand  what  a  text  is  trying  to  accomplish  but  also  to  discern 
its  distinctive  voice  and  the  cultural  experience  from  which  it  springs, 
which  usually  involves  comparison  with  other  texts  in  the  same 
tradition . 

Kaufmann  uses  the  image  of  concentric  circles  to  describe  these 
phases.  The  dialectical  voyager  starts  at  a  point  within  the  inner 
circle,  that  of  the  text  itself,  and  then  moves  into  its  outer  circles 
where  the  relations  of  the  text  and  culture  are  examined.  In  all  of  this 
the  search  for  self-understanding,  the  examination  of  alternatives,  and 
the  possibility  of  shock  that  comes  from  new  awareness  are  consciously 
entertained.  The  dialectical  attitude  is  neither  presumptuous  nor 
indifferent.  It  is  perhaps  well  described  as  a  "nervous  wariness,"  the 
way  Irving  Howe  said  Lionel  Trilling  characteristically  approached  a 
work  ot  literature.  Trilling  "would  circle  a  work  with  his  fond, 
nervous  wariness  as  if  in  the  presence  of  some  force,  some  living 
energy,  which  could  not  always  be  kept  under  proper  control — indeed 
as  if  approaching  an  elemental  power.  The  work  came  alive  and  there- 
fore was  changeable,  alive  and  therefore  was  never  quite  knowablc, 
alive  and  therefore  even  threaten  the  very  desires  and  values  that  first 
made  us  approach  it."  That  perhaps  describes  the  dialectical  attitude 
better  than  Kaufmann  himself;  it  certainly  goes  to  the  heart  of  what  he 
means  by  a  dialectical  encounter  with  a  text.  It  is  also  what  Harold 
Osborne,  the  British  ncstheticiuii,  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  that  "the 
best  and  perhaps  the  only  sure  way  of  bringing  to  Hght  and  reviv- 
ifying.[our]  fossilized  assumptions,  and  of  destroying  their  powers  to 
cramp  and  co?ifine,  is  by  subjecting  ourselves  to  the  shock  of  contact 
with  a  very  nUcii  tradition."  Osborne  fuHilled  this  obligation  by 
explaining  the  aesthetic  and  cultural  presuppositions  of  traditional 
Chinese  and  Indian  art  which  are  not  weU-cncompussed  by  Western 
theories  of  art. 
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Clearly,  the  dialectical  reading  of  a  text  with  its  truly  humanizing 
and  educative  potential,  is  the  most  promising  model  for  multi-cultural 
education  in  the  arts.  What  I  have  done  is  to  indicate  how  Kaufmann 
characterized  the  dialectical  attitude,  how  in  a  senae  Trilling  exemplified 
it  in  his  approach  to  literature,  and  why  Osborne  thinks  it  is  impor- 
tant. But  to  argue  its  usefulness  more  convincingly,  I  should  also 
provide  an  example   of  ^he  dialectical  attitude  in  action. 

Of  Alien  Cultures  Near  and  Far 

When  I  claimed  that  the  proper  objective  for  multi-cultural  educa- 
tion in  the  arts  may  be  quite  similar  to  the  outcomes  Kaufmann  posited 
for  the  dialectical  reading  of  a  text^-that  development  of  personal 
autonomy  which  results  from  the  unbiased  reflection  on  value  alterna- 
tives induced  by  culture  shock— and  when  I  quoted  Osborne  to  the 
effect  that  this  beneficial  kind  of  shock  Is  greater  the  more  alien  the 
culture  being  explored,  I  may  seem  to  have  suggested  that  the  alien 
culture  selected  for  study  should  always  be  exotic  and  geographically 
distant.  Not  necessarily  so.  Past  epochs  in  our  own  cultural  tradition 
can  serve  the  same  purpose:  They  are  often  as  puzzling  and  as 
inaccessible  as  many  an  exotic  civilization  and  therefore  may  require 
prodigious  dialectical  effort  for  proper  apprehension. 

Lionel  Trilling,^  for  example,  made  this  discovery  when  teaching  a 
course  on  the  novels  of  Jane  Austen.  He  found  that  his  students  had 
great  difficulty  participating  in  the  world  in  which  Austen's  characters 
moved.  His  students,  he  said,  were  confined  to  the  Inner  circle  of  the 
novel  and  even  there  achieved  only  partial  understanding.  For  they 
were  at  a  loss  properly  to  interpret  anything  the  novels  reflected  about 
the  outer  circles,  i.e.,  about  the  social  codes  and  symbols  that  implied 
attitudes  toward  family  relations,  being  and  doing,  and  duty  that 
Austen  took  for  granted.  These  things.  Trilling  found,  could  not  be 
appropriated  through  sympathetic  immersion  in  the  novels;  they  had  to 
be  elucidated  in  detail.  From  his  students*  point  of  view,  Jane 
Austen*s  world  was  indeed  a  foreign  country. 

It  was  this  predicament  that  led  Trilling  to  consider  the  methods  of 
anthropologists,  and  especially  the  work  of  Clifford  Geertz,  for,  after 
all,  the  stock-in-trade  of  anthropologists  is  the  observation  of  alien 
cultures.  One  consequence  of  Trilling's  inquiry  was  a  confirmation  of 
what  he  had  come  to  suspect  himself:  In  teaching  literature,  the  tradi- 
tional humanistic  methods  that  typically  stress  empathic  Identification 
with  the  characters  of  a  novel  in  order  to  appreciate  their  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  dilemmas  may  not  be  enough.  He  was  forced  to  ponder, 
for  example,  what  Geertz  had  said  about  his  efforts  to  enter  Into  the 
inner  workings  of  an  alien  culture:  "In  each  case,"  says  Geertz,  "I 
have  tried  to  arrive  at  this  moat  intimate  of  notions  not  by  imagining 
myself  as  someone  else — a  rice  peasant  or  a  tribal  sheikh,  and  then 
seeing  what  I  thought— but  by  searching  out  and  analyzing  the  symbolic 
forms"-words,  images,  institutions,  behaviors— in  terms  of  which,  in 
each  place,  people  actually  represent  themselves  to  themselves  and  to 
one  another." 

Again,  then— and  it  is  a  point  that  multi-culturul  educators  In  the 
arts  should  ponder— we  cannot  gain  access  to  an  alien  culture  through 
sympathetic  feeling  alone;  that  can  lead  to  sontimentullty .  To  entertain 
an  alien  culture  as  a  value  alternative,  we  must  interpret  correctly  what 
it  has  to  say  to  us.    To  make  such  an  interpretation,  we  must  learn 
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that  culture's  signals  and  symbols;  and  that,  in  turn,  presupposes  a 
wealth  of  knowledge  and  no  end  of  patient  study.  It  is,  in  truth,  a 
Job  for  the  expert  or  mature  student.  What  follows  is  a  brief  and 
■ketchy  example  of  what  a  mature  student  of  an  alien  culture  can 
diioover  about  it,  what  interpretation  he  can  set  on  his  findings,  and 
whttt  we  in  turn  might  learn  not  only  about  the  alien  culture  in  question 
but  about  our  own  culture  as  well.  Once  again,  Clifford  Qeertx  may  be 
our  (dialectical)  guide,  especially  in  his  essay  "Person,  Time,  and  Con- 
duct in  Bali.'*    In  Ball,  says  Geertz, 

Artistic  performances  start,  go  on  (often  for  very  extended 
periods  of  time  [during  which].  .  .  one  does  not  attend 
continually  but  drifts  away  and  back,  chatters  for  a  while, 
watches  rapt  for  a  while,  and  then  [the  artistic  performances] 
stop;  they  are  as  uncentered  as  a  parade,  as  directionless  as 
a  pagent.  Ritual  often  seems,  as  in  the  temple  celebrations, 
to  consist  largely  of  getting  ready  and  cleaning  up.  The 
heart  of  the  ceremony  ...  is  deliberately  muted  to  the  point 
where  it  sometimes  seems  almost  an  afterthought  .  .  .  It  is  all 
welcoming  and  bidding  farewell,  foretaste  and  aftertaste  .  .  • 
Even  in  such  a  dramatically  more  heightened  ceremony  as  the 
Rangda-Barong  [one  experiences]  ...  a  mystical,  metaphys- 
ical, and  moral  standoff,  leaving  everything  precisely  as  it 
was,  and  the  observer — or  anyway  the  foreign  observer — with 
the  feeling  that  something  decisive  was  on  the  verge  of 
happening  but  never  qiilte  did. 

Now  if  one  thinks  of  Western  aesthetic  presuppositions  and  the 
emphasis  they  place  on  the  capacity  of  artworks  to  induce  experiences 
that  are  notable  for  such  qualities  as  coherence,  completeness,  and 
climax— that  is  to  say,  the  dramatic  Aristotelian  unities— then  nothing 
could  be  more  of  an  anathema  to  the  Western  mind  than  Balinese 
cultural  life.  Where  a  Western  artistic  performance  is  highly 
self -conscious  about  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  enact  a  drama  (it 
speaks  against  a  production  if  it  is  too  long,  too  brief,  or  if  it  drags), 
the  Balinese  dramatic  performance  is  largely  indifferent  to  such  temporal 
considerations.  Where  a  Western  dramatic  production  is  punctuated  with 
points  of  heightened  interest,  the  Balinese  counterpart  lacks  distinctive 
focus  and  direction.  Where  in  Western  drama  the  dilemmas  and  predica- 
ments of  the  characters  are  generally  intensified  and  resolutions  of 
conflicts  are  demanded,  Balinese  drama  deliberately  attenuates  and 
mutes  dramatic  activity.  There  is  no  formal  progress,  no  gathering  of 
momentum  toward  a  climax.  Like  Balinese  life  itself,  says  Geertz, 
Balinese  art  and  ritual  lack  motion  and  climax,  or  they  lack  climax 
because  they  lack  motion.  Here  indeed  is  an  opportunity  for  experi- 
encing culture  shock  and  for  exploring  the  significance  of  those  discon- 
certing features  of  Balinese  cultural  life  which,  according  to  Geertz, 
derive  from  the  anonymlzation  of  persons,  the  immobilization  of  time, 
and  the  ceremonialization  of  social  intercourse.  Since  there  is  not  space 
for  extended  discussions  of  these  aspects  of  Balinese  life,  1  must  be 
content  to  remark  that  Balinese  artistic  performances  and  rituals  as 
they  present  themselves  to  the  interested  foreign  npectator  cannot  be 
taken  at  face  value.  For  an  understanding  one  must  move  from  the 
artistic  performances  themselves  into  the  outer  circle b  of  Balinese 
culture.  To  be  sure,  this  is  not  to  deny  the  aptness  of  an  observation 
any  foreigner  might  make,  namely,  that  Balinese  life  is  nothing  if  not 
essentially  aesthetic— in  one  sense  of  the  term  "aesthetic."  Goortz 
himself  speaks  of  the  artistic  genius  of  Balinese  culture  and  remarks 
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that  Balinese  morality  itself  may  be  regarded  as  inherently  aesthetic; 
great  attention,  for  example,  is  paid  to  form  and  style  and  enormous 
stress  is  placed  on  pleasing  others  aesthetically.  But  noting  aesthetic 
stylo  and  form  is  not  enough;  one  must  understand  their  functions. 
Art  in  Bali  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  all  aspects  of  personal  life  arc 
stylized  to  the  point  where  anything  characteristic  of  the  individual,  of 
the  self  behind  the  masK  or  the  person  behind  the  facade  presented  to 
the  world,  is  intentionally  obliterated.  As  Geertz  writes,  "It  is 
diXLtnatis  pereonae^  not  actors,  that  in  the  proper  sense  rouUy  exist. 
Physically  men  come  and  go.  .  .  but  the  masks  they  wear,  Iho  stages 
thoy  occupy,  the  parts  they  play.  .  .  and,  most  importantly,  the 
Hpectacle  thoy  mount  remain  and  comprise^  not  the  facade  but  the 
substance  of  things,  not  least  the  self  .  . 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  striking  contrast  to  the 
Western  ideal  of  a  human  career  and  personal  sdi-fulfillment,  notions 
that  imply  not  the  seirs  negation  but  its  intensification  through  the 
cultivation  of  a  personal  style  which  enables  one  to  stand  out  against 
so-called  anonymous  mass.  Individuals  in  the  West  are  exhorted  to 
participate  in  the  agony  of  life  with  all  of  its  strife,  competition, 
rewards,  and  failures,  a  struggle  for  which  Jacob  wrestling  with  the 
angel  is  a  more  fitting  image  than  aesthetic  harmony  achieved  through 
etiquette.  Here,  then,  is  a  truly  radical  alternative,  a  sure  incentive 
to  seeing  afresh  and  in  a  new  light  our  own  attitude  toward  the  world. 

It  may  be  useful  to  establish  that  the  point  has  now  been  reached 
when  dialectical  or  humanistic  inquiry  transcends  the  objectives  of 
anthropology.  The  anthropologist's  work  is  done  when  he  has  fully 
rendered  an  alien  culture,  when  he  has  described  its  mores,  codes,  and 
signals  in  sufficient  detail  for  us  to  gain  some  understanding  of  it. 
And  it  has  been  one  of  my  main  contentions  that  multi-cultural  educa- 
tors, if  they  are  to  give  their  students  more  than  a  tourist's  eye  view 
of  an  alien  culture  and  its  art,  should  draw  extensively  on  the  stock  of 
anthropological  knowledge.  But  humanistic  or  dialectical  encounters 
with  an  aUen  civilization  are  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  self- 
definition,  personal  autonomy,  and  deeper  insight  into  one's  own  cul- 
ture. It  is  therefore  appropriate  to  ask  of  an  alien  society:  "What's  in 
it  for  me?".  Asking  this  question,  however,  does  not  mean  adopting 
the  exegetical  approach,  since  it  is  raised  only  after  a  foreign  culture 
has  been  open-mindedly  and  sensitively  explored^!  Rbr  does  it  imply  a 
dogmatic  or  superior  attitude,  as  the  object  is  not  to  render  a  judgment 
on  the  other  culture.  Rather,  it  is  to  see  which  of  its  elements  could 
bo  compared  to  counterparts  in  our  own  culture  and  how  that  would 
enrich  an  understanding  of  our  own  culture.  Even  if  we  find  little  in 
another  culture  that  is  "useful"  to  us  in  this  sense,  we  have  otill 
registered  a  solid  gain;  an  acquaintance  with  one  more  of  the  myriad 
ways  in  which  individuals  and  societies  organize  their  Uvea,  even 
though  we  might  not  wish  to  adopt  this  way  for  ourselves. 

And  so  of  what  use  to  us  might  Balinese  culture  be?  Geertz 
thinks  very  little;  to  his  mind,  the  culture  shock  of  Indonesian  culture 
is  too  great  for  a  Western  orientation  to  overcome.  Balinese  conceptions 
of  personal  identity,  or  rather  the  lack  of  them,  are  too  far  removed 
from  Western  sentiment  to  have  any  significance  in  our  search  for 
self -definition.  But  perhaps  the  disparity  is  not  quite  as  great  as 
Geertz  thinks.  He  speaks  of  the  "stage  fright"  experienced  by  the 
Balinese,  the  fear  of  the  faux  paa  that  has  a  depersonalizing  and 
aestheticizing  effect  on  their  behavior.    We  in  the  West  also  experience 
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this  kind  of  anxiety  and  are  reluctant  to  make  tools  of  ourselves. 
Decorum,  courtesy,  etiquette,  although  their  stock  in  recent  years  has 
faUen  considerably  in  Western  societies,  are  still  among  our  cultural 
norms.  Even  the  ideal  of  aestheticizing  human  behavior,  the  possibility 
of  life  approximating  art,  has  been  intermittently  entertained  in  the 
modern  era.  For  example,  in  his  aesthetic  writings,  John  Dewey  sug- 
gests that  the  peculiar  fusion  of  means  and  ends  found  in  aesthetic 
experience  provides  something  of  an  ideal  for  human  existence,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  Dewey's  conception  of  aesthetic  experience,  with 
its  intense  consummatory  phase,  is  diametrically  opposed  to  Balinesian 
ideals.  Yet  despite  these  differences,  we  are  able,  and  without  much 
difficulty,  to  recognize  Balinese  culture  as  aesthetically  organized;  what 
is  more,  this  is  the  source  of  its  great  appeal.  We  can  appreciate 
Trilling,  then,  when  he  says  that  "it  is  open  to  us  to  believe  that  our 
alternatives  of  view  on  this  matter  of  life  seeking  to  approximate  art  are 
not  a  mere  display  of  cultural  indecisiveness  but,  rather,  that  they 
cons||jtute  a  dialectic,  with  all  the  dignity  that  inheres  in  that  work.  . 


Conclusions 

The  purpose  of  multi-cultural  education  may  be  said  to  be  one  with 
the  purposes  of  humanistic  education:  To  entertain  the  value  possibil- 
ities of  culturally  different  societies  with  a  view  not  to  prejudging  them 
exegetically  or  dogmatically  or  by  taking  a  merely  agnostic  interest  in 
them,  but  rather  with  a  view  to  discovering  what  significance  they 
might  have  for  self-definition.  It  follows  that  teachers  of  multi-cultural 
courses  should  try  to  avoid  the  snares  of  advocacy;  that  is,  the  snares 
of  the  exegetlcal  approach,  with  its  potential  for  self-deception, 
distortion,  and  the  telling  of  half-truths. 

It  foUows  from  the  objectives  of  multi-cultural  education  in  the  arts 
that  radically  different  cultures  might  serve  these  objectives  best, 
although  it  is  generally  more  Important  how  an  alien  culture  is  studied 
than  which  one  is  selected.  It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  alien  cultures 
can  be  fruitfully  studied  and  appreciated  without  a  firm  understanding 
of  one's  own  culture  and  its  mores,  norms,  and  traditions.  Without 
such  knowledge,  the  dialectical  voyager  runs  the  risk  of  faulty  naviga- 
tion. Therefore,  accompanying — or  better  yet,  preceding — multi- 
cultural education,  efforts  must  be  renewed  to  improve  the  study  of  our 
own  culture. 

Because  of  the  extraordinary  difficulties  that  even  trained  anthro- 
pologists  have  in  trying  to  detect  the  inner  nature  of  an  olien  culture, 
multi-cult urnl  education  in  any  significant  sense  of  the  word  is  not  for 
the  very  young  student.  While  I  read  that  effortH  are  being  made  to 
teach  elementary  school  children  the  methods  of  unthropologiHts,  I  am 
not  sanguine  about  their  success. 

Hut  If  multi-cultural  education  in  the  arts  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
agenda  for  thoNu  Htuduntu  mature  enough  to  handle  it,  it  also  follows 
that  the  arts  of  an  iilloii  culture  should  be  kept  at  the  center  of  study; 
a  center  for  which  Mtudenta  move  out  into  the  surrounding  circles  of 
tho  social  I  cultural,  find  historical  contexta  of  these  arts  to  acquire 
whatever  Information  Is  needed  to  Illumine  the  center. 

Finally,  It  only  renialnu  to  aay  that  multi-cultural  education,  like 
any  other  important  HUbject ,  nhould  be  taught  with  the  full  realization 
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of  Its  complexity,  variousness,  and  possibility,  those  things  by  which 
the  humanistic  imagination  sets  great  store. 
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Art  edueatora,  who  are  HenBitlvii  to  cultural  (llffortiiioDH  and  tHku  a 
broad,  multi-cultural  view  of  the  artistic  horltHgu  to  bo  traiiHinittorl , 
ocknowledge  that  their  educationfU  tusk  hMB  grown  In  rucunt  yuars. 
Simply  put,  the  ethnic  mix  of  United  StatoN  sociaty  growH  more  cnniplux 
with  each  decade.  Even  as  educational  progranm  inudo  their  latoHt 
accommodation  to  the  needs  and  intereats  of  Hispanic,  lilack,  and  Native 
Americans,  new  waves  of  Immigration  have  Incruaaud  thu  number  of 
Asian -Americans  in  the  coastal  cities  and  in  the  natlon'u  heartland. 

The  idea  of  the  American  molting-  pot  haa  given  way  aa  ethnic 
groups  tend  to  retain  more  of  their  ethnic  identities.  Yet  the  ultimate 
goal  of  our  efforts  to  embrace  new  culturca—each  with  ita  diatinctive 
artistic  tradition  and  perspective— remains  the  enrichment  of  our  aggre- 
gate artistic  heritage  and  the  refinement  of  our  moans  for  dealing  with 
that  enriched  heritage.    Feldman  (1980)  asks: 

What  is  the  educational  significance  of  the  fact  that  American 
culture  is  exceedingly  diverse  in  its  racial  and  ethnic  origins 
and  that  it  continues  to  produce  new  artistic  forms  and  modes 
of  aesthetic  response?  At  the  most  general  educational  level, 
it  means  that  our  students  need  tools  to  recogpiize^  appreci- 
ate, and  cope  with  the  plethora  of  cultural  forms  and 
expressions  that  so  complex  a  civilization  generates. 

Art  education  can  serve  many  of  these  subcultural  groups  in 
building  a  positive  ethnic  self-image  through  reinforcement  of  each 
particular  artistic  heiitago*  Throughout  the  world,  art  tradition  haa 
functioned  as  a  resource  for  renewing  cultural  identity  and  pride  from 
generation  to  generation  (Peldman,  1976) «  Individuals  transplanted 
from  their  ancestral  culture  to  a  new  society  may  find  that  returning  to 
their  artistic  iiX)tB  belBtura  ethnic  pride  as  well  as  colleotivc  cultural 
identity.  The  artistic  horitiige,  aa  Chapman  (1982)  obsorvos,  teaches 
us  about  ourselves  as  we  learn  about  the  feolinga  and  concerns  that 
have  been  given  visual  form  by  others.  This  important  function  Is 
doHoribed  by  a  number  uf  art  edueatora,  including  McKee  and  Ueggo 
(1977),  Qlaesar  (1973),  and  Taylor  (1975). 

Tho  growing  interest  of  art  educators  employing  u  multi-cultural 
approach  mirrors  a  tendency  of  all  educators  in  thia  direction.  A 
atrong  impetus  waa  provided  by  the  National  Council  fur  Accreditation 
of  Teacher  Education,  which  in  its  1979  standards  introduced  a  commit- 
ment to  help  institutions  and  individuals  become  more  responsive  to 
individual  cultural  integrity  and  to  cultural  pluralism  in  society  (Jamea, 
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iU7H).  ThBHe  stimdards  have  done  much  to  promote  attitudes  and 
beiiufB  tliHt  HUpport  uulturul  pluralism  as  a  positive  social  force.  Olson 
{iWi)  Beeky  lo  supplement  Piaget's  and  Kohlberg's  stages  of  develop- 
ment with  H  Htruature  for  developing  intercultural  awareness  at  an  early 
Hgu.  Ihmnlinttn  nnd  Lloyd'i*  (1978)  study  of  educational  processes 
Inlon'olMtBfl  ami  aonti'HBlB  the  roles  of  achievement,  motivation,  and  self 
oBluBiii  In  AHlttn-Am«rlu«n  and  Puerto  Rican-American  children. 
UKgHby^H  (iy7tt)  HtUtly  of  art  education  hi  a  pluralistic  society  focuses 
on  DXperlenoyH  with  IMauk  and  other  socio -economically  disadvantaged 
HtiutuntH  «l  twn  innor-ulty  uchooU.  The  recent  "Art  education  as 
lUhnnlngy"  ilyliMtD  (CliHUnDrs,  1981,  1982;  Jagodzinski,  1982;  Janeaick, 
lURS),  ohUihI  Httnntinn  to  the  concept  of  art  as  cultural  artifact  and  may 
ilUiiONB  BVnn  nioru  hv\  uUuuHtors  to  embrace  a  broader  variety  of  cul- 
turat  urtlBtti!  trHiiittonHt 

InuruHNlnicly  ooimminplHue  amonp;  art  educators  is  the  expectation 
thiit  Uuilufttng  art  uKHinnlarH  In  their  curriculum  from  a  diversity  of 
Ametiuan  suhoulturHH  will  benefit  the  mainstream  culture  while  elso 
serving  ethnic  and  I'huIhI  nilnoHtles.  Underlying  this  belief  is  the 
asMumpiion  tliat  the  subaultural  groups  would  value  educational  ventures 
of  this  iort.  In  order  to  explore  the  validity  of  this  assumption,  the 
authors  survey  oil  KoroHn -AmeriaanB  In  a  sizable  community  In 
Minnesota. 

Although  the  studloH  noted  above  provided  useful  background  for 
the  survey,  n  search  of  the  literature  produced  no  studies  dealing 
specifically  with  art  education  attitudes  among  Korean-Americans  or 
Asian- Americans.  The  survey  sought  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
Korean-American  parents  were  concerned  with  educating  their  children 
in  Korean  artistic  heritage  and  on  whom  the  parents  placed  the  respon- 
sibility for  providing  this  education.  This  study  makes  further  use  of 
this  attitudinal  Burvey  in  testing  three  null  hypotheses  concerning  this 
population : 

1.  There  are  no  significant  differences  in  general  attitudes 
toward  education  about  Korean  cultux^e  between  recent 
immigrants  and  those  who  have  been  in  the  United  States 
longer  time. 

2.  There  are  no  significant  differences  in  attitudes  toward 
education  about  Korean  art  between  short-term  and 
long-term  residents. 

3.  There  arc  no  Hignlficant  differences  in  attitude  between 
parents  and  children  regarding  the  value  of  (cultural) 
art  education. 

The  Korean-Amoriciin  romniunlty  Burvoycrt  Ih  Borved  by  seven 
Korean  churchoB,  an  mnivo  Korean  AHHoclation,  and  the  Korean  Insti- 
tute of  Minnesota  (rcferrnd  to  hh  the  "Korean  S(jIu)oI"  In  the  question- 
nalrc).  In  its  Saturday  HtmbloMH,  the  Infditute  provides  Korean- 
American  children  wltli  InatrUL'tlon  In  Korean  arts,  crafts,  and 
language. 

Method 

QucbtloniiairrH  wun)  mailed  lo  paionts  in  elj^hty-five  Korean- 
American   houaohohlH   In   \\w   Kl»    Paul-MlnneapoliH   nuitropoliliin  area. 
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Parents'  names  were  randomly  selected  from  a  directory  of  approximately 
3,000  entries  that  Is  Issued  by  the  local  Korean  Association.  In  order 
to  encourage  response  and  to  minimi'ze  translation-based  misinterpre- 
tations, the  questionnaire  was  presented  in  parallel  columns  of  English 
and  Korean.  Sixty-three  parents  returned  questionnaires  (75% 
response). 

The  questionnaire  was  developed  specifically  for  the  study  and 
consisted  of  three  demographic  questions;  six  questions  about  personal 
values  and  practices  relating  to  Korean  culture  and  art;  and  seven 
statements  designed  to  solicit  attitudinal  responses  about  education  in 
Korean  art.  A  three-point  Likert-type  scale  was  employed  for  the 
attitudinal  survey  portion  of  the  questionnaire. 

A  similar  questionnaire,  modified  for  children,  was  administered  to 
sixty- six  Korean- American  schoolchildren  in  the  same  metropolitan  area. 
The  children,  aged  10  to  17  years,  were  identified  thi*ough  the  Korean 
School  and  two  local  Korean  churches.  A  Korean  version  of  this  ques- 
tionnaire was  not  used,  and  questions  were  translated  and/or  read 
aloud  to  children  experiencing  difficulties  with  English.  Of  the  attitu- 
dinal statements  presented  to  the  children,  five  items  were  identical 
with  items  on  the  parents'  questionnaire. 

Cumulative  frequencies  and  proportions  were  established  for 
responses  to  the  attitudinal  surveys  of  the  two  questionnaire  groups. 
On  the  basis  of  demographic  data,  two  subgroups  were  identified  in  the 
parent  sample  to  establish  significance  in  measuring  differences  between 
proportions  in  group  comparisons  and  a  test  of  differences  between 
uncorrelGted  proportions  (z  ratio)  was  used. 

Results 

The  parents  showed  nearly  unanimous  interest  in  preserving  their 
Korean  hcntage;  97%  of  the  respondents  want  to  teach  their  children 
about  Korea.  Invited  to  identify  one  or  more  reasons,  parents  favor 
reasons  dealing  with  cultural  pride  and  identity: 

Because  1  want  my  child  to  realize  his/her 

identity  as  a  Korean.  53% 

Simply  because  my  child  is  Korean.  43% 

Because  1  want  my  child  to  be  proud  of 

his/her  KoreHii  heritage.  33% 

BccauHu  it  Is  my  duty  ns  u  Korean  parent.  17% 

Hccauso  my  child  wants  to  know  about  Korea.  10% 

Despite  their  Htrong  interest  in  transmitting  cultural  heritage  in 
general,  only  38%  of  the  parents  acknowledge  they  over  talked  about 
Korean  art  or  Korean  artists  with  their  children.  Moat  of  those  who 
responded  alTirmatively  reported  Ihnt  their  discussion  whs  about  Korean 
paintings  (54^)  and  calligpaphy  (29%).  A  few  identified  folk  art  (17%), 
architecture  (17%),  or  sculpture  (13%)  as  topics  for  discussion. 
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In  order  to  provide  Korean  art  experiences  for  their  children, 
parents  indicated  they  made  use  of  museum  exhibits  (49%)  and  books 
(74%) »  as  well  as  schooling  and  community  programs. 

Parents  were  asked  to  indicate  agreement,  neutrality,  or  disagree- 
ment with  seven  statements  dealing  with  education  about  Korean  art. 
The  statements  addressed  two  basic  concerns:  V/ho  is  responsible  for 
providing  this  education  and  what  is  its  purpose?  Table  1  summarizes 
parents*  responses  to  these  statements. 

Table  1:     Parental  Responses 


PERCENTAGE  OF  PARENT  RESPONDENTS  WHO 


NO.  STATEMENT  ARE 

DISAGREE        NEUTRAL  AGREE 


1. 

The  Korean  coiwnunity  should 
provide  opportunities  to 
learn  about  Korean  art. 

5.2 

5.2 

89.6 

2. 

Tha  Koroan  school  should 
teach  reqular  Korean  art 
classes. 

1.7 

5.2 

93.1 

3. 

Regular  school  should  include 
In  its  curriculum  information 
about  Korean  art. 

32.8 

15.5 

51.7 

4. 

I  know  enough  about  Korean 
art  to  teach  my  child. 

37.5 

33.9 

28.6 

5. 

1  need  more  opportunities 
to  learn  about  Korean  art. 

1.7 

18.6 

79.7 

6. 

Awareness  of  Korean  art  and 
artists  help  children  realize 
their  identity  as  Koreans. 

5.2 

6.9 

87.9 

7. 

Understanding  the  values  of 
Korean  art  will  help  children 
be  proud  of  being  Korean. 

1.7 

13.6 

84.7 

The  response  to  statements  1  and  2  showed  that  parents  strongly 
concurred  in  placing  responsibility  for  ethnic  art  education  on  the 
Korean  community  ItBolf,  either  through  classes  at  the  Korean  school  or 
through  other  unspecified  community  activities.  A  more  moderate 
expectation  (In  rospoHHO  to  statement  3)  Is  that  some  Korean-oriented 
urt  education  bo  offered  within  the  curriculum  of  regular  schooling, 
meaning  the  i)Ubllc  or  private  academic  Institution  attended  by  the 
child.  ReBponao  4  Introducea  an  Interesting  discrepancy:  although 
elsewhere  In  the  quoationnalre  38%  of  the  parents  reported  themselves  to 
have  dlacuased  Korean  art  with  their  children,  only  28.6%  In  this  cat- 
egory acknowledged  conipotonne  to  undertake  such  teaching.    In  the 
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remaining  responaes  there  is  additional  indication  that  the  respondents 
valued  Korean  art  for  themselves  and  aa  an  aid  in  their  children's 
development  in  the  Korean  heritage. 

Two  subgroups  based  on  the  duration  of  American  residency  were 
identified  in  Figure  2:  Group  A  (long-term  residents)  comprised 
respondents  with  thirteen  or  more  years  of  residence,  a  total  of  20 
households;  Group  B  (short-term  residents)  included  twenty-two 
respondents  reporting  six  or  less  years  of  residence.  For  purposes  of 
comparison,  the  two  extremes  of  residence  distribution  are  selected  for 
analysis. 


Table  2:    Duration  of  Residence 


YEARS  OF 
RESIDENCE 

0-3 

4-6 

7-9 

10-12 

13-16     16  OR  MORE 

NATIVE 

TOTAL 

NUMBER  OF 
RESPONDENTS 

9 

13 

9 

12 

8  10 

2 

63 

In  response  to  a  questionnaire  item,  "Why  do  you  want  your  child 
to  know  more  about  Korea?,"  parents  were  asked  to  designate  as  many 
reasons  as  they  felt  were  appropriate.  Differences  in  response  between 
the  two  groups  are  shown  in  Table  3. 

While  the  long-term  residents  in  group  A  appear  to  identify  more 
positively  with  all  five  of  the  alternative  responses,  the  z  ratio  test  of 
differences  between  uncorrected  proportions  indicated  significant  dif- 
ferences in  relation  to  items  1,  2,  and  5.  The  respondents  in  Group  A 
showed  more  interest  in  motives  of  cultural  pride  (p>.05)  and  cultural 
identity  (p>.01);  they  thereby  express  a  stronger  commitment  to  trans- 
mitting their  cultural  heritage  in  general.  It  should  be  noted  that  none 
of  the  more  recent  immigrants  in  Group  B  selected  statement  5  as  a 
reason . 

A  breakdown  of  the  responses  summarized  in  Table  1  reveals 
further  differences  between  the  two  groups  in  regard  to  their  prefer- 
ences for  teaching  of  Korean  art.  Figure  4  contrasts  the  percentages 
of  respondents  in  Group  A  and  Group  B  who  agreed  to  each  of  seven 
statements . 

The  analysis  indicates  significance  for  the  comparisons  drawn  in 
items  1,  2,  6,  and  7;  of  particular  note  is  the  unanimous  agreement  of 
the  recent  immigranta  in  Group  B  to  these  four  statements.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  preceding  figure  it  was  observed  that  the  long-term  resi- 
dents in  group  A  expressed  stronger  interest  in  their  heritage  when 
asked  about  Korean  culture  in  general.  When  the  focus  of  the 
questions  shifted  to  the  specific  aspect  of  Korean  art,  as  in  items  1,2, 
6,  and  7  in  Table  4  above,  it  is  Group  B  which  exhibited  stronger 
agreemttnt  with  the  atatemcnts. 

Analysis  of  the  children's  questionnaire  shows  that  most  of  the 
respondents  were  born  in  Korea;  of  the  children  surveyed,  35%  gave 
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their  place  of  birth  as  the  United  States.  In  the  survey,  82%  of  the 
children  acknowledged  they  w^ted  to  learn  about  Korea;  only  55% 
reported  they  had  already  learned  something  about  Korean  art.  Asked 
to  identify  all  those  from  whom  art  instruction  or  information  was 
received,  respondents  most  often  acknowledged  parents  (50%),  school 
teachers  in  Korea  (39%),  and  teachers  at  the  Korean  school  in  the 
United  States  (31%).  Despite  this  reported  exposure  to  Korean  art, 
when  asked  to  name  a  Korean  work  of  art  or  Korean  artist,  only  two  of 
the  children  were  able  to  do  so. 

Table  3:     'Response  of  Parental  Sub-Groups 


I  want  my  child  to  know 
more  about  Korea,.. 

NO.  REASON  CITED  GROUP  A      GROUP  B       Z  RATIO 


1.  Because  I  want  to  help  my  65%             23%  2.64 
child  realize  hisAier 

identity  as  a  Korean.  p>.01 

2.  Because  I  want  my  child  53%            21^  1.97 
to  be  proud  of  his/her 

Korean  heritage.  p>.05 

3.  Simply  because  my  53%            45%  0.46 
child  Is  Korean. 

n.s. 

4.  Because  it  is  my  24%             14%  0.79 
duty  as  a  Korean 

parent.  n.c. 

5.  Because  my  child  24%              0%  2.40 
wants  to  know 

about  Korea.  p>0.5 


Group  A  =  long-term  residents 
Group  B  =  short-term  residents 


Of  the  respondents,  77%  expressed  Interest  in  learning  more  about 
Korean  art.  In  citing  one  or  more  reasons  for  their  interoHt,  children 
reported  the  following: 


Because  it  is  interesting.  60% 

Simply  because  1  am  Korean.  &()% 

HccHUMe  I  want  to  show  Korean  works  of 

art  to  my  non-Korean  friends.  25% 

lUicaUBo  hmrnlng  how  Koreans  think  and 

miik«  Art  helps  me  dihcover  who  I  am.  '^1% 
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Table  4i     Responses  catagorized  by  Duration  of  Residence 


PERCENTAGE 


NO. 

STATEMENT 

AGREEING 

Z  RATIO 

1. 

The  Korean  community  should 

n 
A 

2.40 

provide  opportunities  to 

learn  about  Korean  art. 

B 

100% 

p>  .05 

2. 

The  Korea  school  should 

n 
A 

62% 

2.05 

teach  regular  Korean 

art  classes. 

B 

100% 

p> .  05 

3. 

Regular  school  should  include 

A 

50% 

1.02 

in  its  curriculum  intormation 

about  Korean  art. 

B 

67% 

4. 

I  know  enough  about 

A 

3  J% 

0.92 

Korean  art  to  teach 

my  child. 

38% 

5. 

1  need  more  opportunities 

A 

0.34 

to  learn  about  Korean 

art. 

H 

uo% 

n.  5. 

6. 

Awareness  of  Korean  art  and 

A 

76% 

2.40 

artists  helps  children  realize 

their  identity  as  Koreans. 

B 

100% 

p>.05 

7. 

Understanding  the  values  of 

A 

82% 

2.05 

Korean  art  will  help  children 

be  proud  of  being  Korean. 

B 

100% 

p>.05 

Group  A  =  long-term  residents 
Group  B  =  short-term  residents 


The  children  were  presented  with  a  list  of  statements  dealing  with 
education  in  Korean  art.  Five  statements  were  common  to  the  children's 
and  the  parents'  lists.  Table  5  summarizes  and  compares  child  and 
parent  responses  to  these  five  statements. 

Significance  is  established  for  all  of  the  comparisons  drnwn  in 
Table  5.  Children  registered  appreciably  loss  commitment  than  parents 
in  acknowledging  they  didn't  know  enough  about  Korean  art  (stntcmont 
3)  and  that  more  learning  opportunities  were  needed.  Similarly, 
children  were  less  likely  than  parents  to  endorse  the  notion  that  u 
purpose  of  education  in  Korean  art  is  to  foster  cultural  pride  (state- 
ment 5).  The  two  groups  of  respondents  are  most  at  vnHance  in  their 
responses  to  the  first  two  statements.  Parents  markedly  affirmed  the 
premise  of  statement  1  (that  the  Korean  community ,  acting  through  the 
Korean  school,  should  take  rDsponsibility  for  providing  nrt  learning 
opportunities),  but  only  half  of  the  children  asserted  thiu  belief.  In 
response  to  statement  2,  half  of  the  parents  would  like  to  have  seen 
some  Korean  art  included  in  regular  schooling,  whereas  only  10%  of  the 
children  agreed  with  the  proposu). 
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Tabic  5 J    Child  and  Parent  Reaponees 


PERCENTAGE 


NO. 

STATEMENT 

AGREEING 

Z  RATIO 

1. 

The  Korean  school  should 

p 

93% 

4.89 

teach  regular  Korean 

w  ^xa99C9. 

C 

53% 

p>.01 

2. 

Regular  school  should 

p 

52% 

4.92 

include  teaching  about 

C 

10% 

p>.Ol 

3. 

I  know  enough  about 

P 

29% 

2.37 

Korean  art  (to  teach 

my  child) . 

C 

11% 

p>.05 

4. 

X  need  more  opportunities 

P 

60% 

3.07 

to  Irarn  about  Korean 

art . 

C 

53% 

p>.01 

•3. 

Uiidurotandinq  the  values  of 

P 

85% 

2.89 

Koroan  i\rt  will  help  children 

hu  proud  of  boing  Korean. 

c 

61% 

p>.01 

Group  I*  ^  parent  respondentD 
Gruui>  C      child  rospondentB 


DlscUHHlon 

Ono  uoncUiHlon  from  this  study  is  that  the  Korean-American 
purcntB  Burvoyed  wro  atrongly  concerned  that  their  children  be 
educfltod  in  Korean  urtlHtic  heritage.  The  motivation  for  this  concern  is 
identified;  art  education  of  this  sort  is  valued  as  an  aid  to  the 
children's  development,  specifically  as  a  means  of  reinforcing  cultural 
Identity  and  pride. 

Another  interesting  finding  of  the  survey  is  that  parents  are  very 
positive  in  keeping  the  responsibility  for  this  art  education  in  the 
Korean-Amertcan  community.  No  such  conclusion  shows  support  for 
including  some  Korean  art  in  the  curHculum  of  the  regular  school. 
Each  cultural  constituency  of  general  education  tends  to  maintain  its 
own  image  of  what  schooling  is  all  about.  It  Is  conceivable  that 
Korean-Amertcan  immigrants  continue  to  be  guided  by  expectations  of 
education  formed  In  the  Korean  experience  and  that  they  are  slow  to 
recognize  the  desire  of  some  educators  to  accommodate  the  Interests  of 
various  ethnic  and  racial  minorities.  At  the  present  time,  the  attention 
of  this  population  is  focused  on  supplemental  schooling  efforts  sup- 
ported and  managed  by  the  Korean- American  community  Itself.  A 
promising  topic  for  further  research  would  be  the  extent  to  which  this 
locus  of  responsibUity  for  cultural  art  education  Is  shared  with  other 
ABian-Amcrican  Immigrant  groups  and  with  ethnic/racial  minorities  in 
general . 
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All  three  of  the  null  hypotheses  established  for  this  study  are 
rejected.  As  to  the  first  hypothesis,  long-term  residents  are  shown  to 
be  more  concerned  with  transmitting  to  their  children  the  heritage  of 
Korean  culture  in  general.  One  may  speculate  that  in  thoir  longer 
residence  in  the  United  States  the  members  of  this  subgroup  have  come 
to  appreciate  how  readily  ethnic  self-awareness  can  be  lost;  their 
concern  may  be  restorative  in  character,  rather  than  preventative. 
Whatever  motivation  might  be  ascribed  to  this  subgroup,  their  attitudes 
challenge  the  frequently  encountered  assumption  that  cultural  affiliation 
is  inevitably  eroded  by  the  process  of  "Americaniiation;"  the  survey 
indicates  that  interest  in  preserving  the  cultural  heritage  may  increase 
rather  than  diminish  in  the  second  decade  following  immigration.  In 
association  with  this  finding  it  was  noted  that  none  of  the  short-term 
residents  cited  as  a  reason  for  wanting  their  children  to  know  more 
about  Korea  that  the  children  themselves  had  expressed  a  desire  to 
know  more.  This  may  be  related  to  the  fact  that  the  children  of  the 
short-term  residents  are  younger;  this  subgroup  reports  86%  of  their 
children  below  age  10,  as  compared  with  46%  below  that  age  in  the 
long-term  residents. 

An  interesting  contrast  in  regard  to  the  second  hypothesis  is  that 
the  short-term  residents  are  shown  to  be  unanimous  in  affirming  the 
value  of  educating  their  children  in  Korean  art.  This  exceptional 
motivation  might  be  accounted  for  by  noting  recent  educational  changes 
in  South  Korea.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Korean  war,  the  demands  of 
reconstruction  took  priority  over  artistic  development.  Within  the  last 
ten  years,  however,  there  has  been  a  resurgence  in  the  arts,  in  art 
education,  and  in  art  publications.  Recent  immigrants  would  be  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  heightened  awareness  of  Korean  art.  An  alterna- 
tive explanation  for  the  diminished  sensitivity  of  long-term  residents  to 
matters  of  Korean  art  might  conceivably  be  their  adaptation,  spurred  by 
motives  of  economic  self-improvement,  to  dominant  American  values  of 
scientific  pride  and  business  accomplishment. 

Testing  of  the  third  hypothesis  establishes  that  the  children's 
attitudes  reflect  a  substantially  diminished  commitment  to  the  value 
which  Korean-American  parents  place  on  their  being  educated  in  Korean 
art.  The  gap  between  adult-  and  child-levels  of  affirmation  might  be 
expected  in  any  population;  although  children  model  parental  attitudes, 
they  do  so  within  the  limits  of  their  ability  to  manage  the  abstractions 
of  ''heritage"  and  "education."  The  information  that  only  two  of  the 
children  were  able  to  name  a  Korean  work  of  art  or  Korean  artist  may 
illustrate  the  familiar  discrepancy,  encountered  in  every  age  group, 
between  professed  attitudes  and  demonstrated  performance. 

The  strong  interest  of  Korean-American  parents  in  using  museum 
exhibits  to  acquaint  children  with  Korean  art  suggests  an  important  role 
for  museum  educators  and  should  encourage  art  instructors  to  strive  for 
inclusion  of  a  broader  representation  of  cultural  artifacts  in  planning 
their  museum  field  trips.  The  indication  in  the  survey  that  these 
parents  are  not  yet  mobilized  to  press  for  more  attention  to  Korean  art 
in  regular  schooling  should  not  be  interpreted  as  exempting  art  educa- 
tors from  their  obligation  to  build  a  multi-cultural  art  curriculum. 

By  directing  this  survey  toward  one  of  the  many  Asian-American 
immigrant  groups  which  are  increasingly  coming  into  prominence  in  the 
natlonHl  cultural  array,  the  authors  invite  interest  in  continued  explo- 
ration of  an  important  East/ West  question:    How  should  art  education  In 
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thli  country  accommodate  the  two  different  sote  of  eductttionul  expeo* 
titiont  incorporated  within  theae  two  general  traditiona? 
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Theory  and  Practice  in  Contemporary  African  Art: 
Modernist  or  Skokian  Aspect 


E.  Okechukwu  Odita 
Ohio  State  Univeraity 

The  Emergence  of  Four  Main  Styles  in  Contemporary  African  Art 
General  Theory 

There  is  in  contemporary  African  art  a  schism  between  different 
schools  of  contemporary  artists.  Four  schools  are  recognizable:  first, 
the  survivaliBts  or  bintu,  who  are  aligned  with  the  forces  of  subsis- 
tence in  Africa  (and  therefore,  finding  an  outlet  for  a  product  that 
enables  one  to  make  a  living  is  important  to  them);  second,  the  tradi- 
tionalists or  kuKta,  who  maintain  that  traditional  African  art  holds  the 
only  true  value  for  the  contemporary  artist  (and  hence  must  supply  all 
his  thematic  material);  third,  the  modernists  or  okokian,  who  believe 
that  traditional  art  is  of  the  past  and  inconsequential  -  that  Western 
(European)  trends  are  paramount  in  shaping  their  thought  and  work; 
and  fourth,  the  contemporists  or  awo,  who  see  value  in  a  syncretic 
blend  of  the  traditional  and  modern. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  survivalists  (or  bintu)  advocate 
commercialization  of  works  of  art.  The  group  pursues  this  objective  by 
selling  a  large  number  of  works  at  "chicken-change"  prices.  They 
favor  traditional  and  genre  themes  which  they  believe  are  easily  recog- 
nizable and  appreciated.  Such  themes  are  therefore  easily  commer- 
cialized. Survivalists  pee  themselves  not  as  individual  African  artists, 
but  as  group  artists  in  an  industrial  sense,  part  of  a  commercial  inter- 
change of  goods  between  producers  and  consumers. 

In  condemning  all  non-African  influences,  the  traditionalists  (or 
kuntu)  mirror  the  belief  that  the  traditional  African  ways  are  best,  that 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  (in  fact,  much  is  to  be  lost)  from  adhering  to 
foreign  concepts,  techniques,  and  training.  They  thus  propose  to  seek 
their  inspirations  solely  from  traditional  themes. 

The  third  group,  the  modernists  (or  skokian),  is  the  antithesis  of 
the  second.  Shunning  traditional  techniques  and  themes  as  outdated, 
modernists  advocate  formal  technical  instruction  in  art  with  emphasis  on 
modern  methods  and  concepts.  They  see  themselves  not  as  African 
artists,  but  as  artists  in  a  world  sense,  part  of  the  cosmopolitan  avant- 
garde  which  is  shaping  the  contemporary  world. 

The  f(>urth  group,  the  contemporists  (or  awo),  view  themselves  us 
a  BynthcHiK  of  what  went  before  and  what  is  happening  now.  The 
c'ontomporiHts  boliovc  Atrica  has  always  been  accommodative,  that  a 
dynamic  baiance  is  chHrnetcristic  of  her  society  as  a  whole;  Basic 
technical  inatruction,  coupled  with  an  insight  into  tradition,  constitute 
that  path  which  best  equips  the  contemporary  African  artist  to  express 
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himself.  Implicit  here  is  the  idea  that  a  contemporary  artist  in  Africa 
is  first  an  African,  and  aa  such,  ia  uniquely  poHsested  with  the  ability 
to  best  depict  through  the  medium  of  art  the  nature  of  contemporary 
Africa,  a  blend  of  traditional  and  modern  forces* 

In  observing  the  diversity  and  asBesaing  the  validity  of  the  four, 
the  prominent  characterlstios  of  art  for  each  aohool  are  apparent.  The 
survivaliat  (or  bintu)  works  are  readily  available  and  extensively  dis- 
tributed in  world  markets.  With  traditional  handicrafts  as  a  base,  the 
survivaliat  media  now  includea  things  done  in  brushwood*  basketry* 
pottery,  forging  by  iron  Birilthlng,  as  well  aa  stringed  instruments  and 
tom-toms,  portable  sculpture  in  ebony  and  ivory,  appliqu^  cloth,  batik, 
leather  work,  graphics  and  painting;  and  of  these,  portable  sculpture 
in  wood  appears  to  be  the  most  prolific.  Purely  and  simply,  they 
represent  a  commercial  venture  geared  toward  either  retail  or  wholesale 
merchandizing.  As  art,  the  survivalist  (or  bintu)  works  are  spontane- 
ous and  have  an  appeal  that  the  viewer  may  reject,  but  not  ignore. 
They  tend  to  deal  with  a  stereotyped  form,  and  the  subject  matter  is 
virtually  repeated  by  every  artist:  Authorship  is  immaterial  because  the 
work  is  mass  produced.  A  few  of  the  works  (Plate  1),  however,  have 
some  merit,  superior  in  concept  to  the  artifacts  sold  locally  to  tourists 
or  shipped  out  to  world  markets.  Many  works  considered  together  make 
one  feel  that  each  sculpture  came  from  the  same  mold,  and  **each  artist 
dipped  his  brush  into  the  same  paint  pots  set  on  a  moving  assembly  line 
belt."  Sometimes  the  aHists  lack  strong  instincts  and  plain  rules, 
appearing  as  copyists  rather  than  creators,  as  if  taking  short  cuts  in 
art  were  their  main  intention. 

The  traditionalist  (or  kuntu)  art  reveals  sculptural  motifs  such  as 
the  oversize  head,  sparkling  eyes,  swollen  abdomen,  rigid  contours, 
broken  planes  and  cubes,  which  are  mostly  borrowed,  but  hardly  syn- 
thesized, and  adapted  to  contemporary  needs  (Plate  2).  In  effect,  the 
typical  kuntu  artists  remove  traditional  forms  from  their  original 
context  in  a  spiritual,  political,  and  psychological  framework  that  no 
longer  exists  and,  without  any  attempt  at  adaptation,  try  to  fit  it  into  a 
new  context,  the  present.  In  painting,  the  main  theme  is  folklore. 
One  observes  a  somewhat  excessive  use  of  floral  or  geometric  patterns, 
and  the  objective  use  of  traditional  sculpture  motifs  in  almost  disordered 
manner.  The  technique  is  somewhat  crude  with  frequent  use  of  the 
palette  knife  and  heavy  impasto. 

The  modernist  (or  skokian)  artists,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to 
have  some  residual  guUt  for  their  own  lack  of  aesthetic  awareness  (i.e. , 
from  the  viewpoint  of  their  former  European  imperialists).  Thus, 
traditional  art  appears  odious  to  them  in  that  it  seems  to  remind  them  of 
their  former  professed  naivete,  and  the  only  valid  thematic  path  is  first 
laid  down  by  the  academic  art  style  and  technique  (Plates  3  and  8), 
and  it  is  in  this  stream  that  they  must  find  their  expression.  Their 
typical  works  are  "meticulous,"  "exhibiting  photographic  realism," 
"dangerously  close  to  mechanical  reproduction"  (sculpture),  "plain, 
severe  and  unyielding  in  their  subordination  of  color  to  drawing  . . . 
and  absolute  concentration  on  draftsmanship"  (painting). 

Finally  one  observes  the  contemporist  (or  auo)  art.  There  is  the 
presence  of  notable  technical  skill  in  the  art,  but  this  does  not  stand 
ulone  in  that  "there  is  u  balance  between  detail  and  structure,  between 
artificial  design  and  naturalism  and  between  the  traditional  form  and 
individual  innovation."    Sculpture  (Plate  4)  exhibits  a  waxy  delicacy  of 
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flnlflh,  the  uie  of  fragments  through  the  expretision  of  emotion  and 
movement,  ■ymboUim  and  distortion,  and  an  smaiingly  sensitive  use  of 
modeling.  Paintings  are  judiciously  decorative »  mostly  with  curvilinear 
designs,  use  of  Intense  color,  and  a  few  fundamental  geometric  and 
floral  motifs.  Thus,  one  has  an  overview  of  the  major  divlHlona  or 
styles  of  contemporary  African  art  and  of  the  philorsophles  which 
directly  Influence  the  nature  and  technique  of  that  art.  That  these 
philosophies  dsmsnd  different  thematic  and  technical  iipproacheB 
Illustrates  the  varied  nature  of  contemporary  Afrldan  art. 

A  Theory  of  Modernist  or  Skoklan  Art 

2 

In  1943,  when  the  late  Aina  Onabolu  expressed  his  amazement  that 
some  colonial  officials  could  possess  such  an  "obsession**  for  traditiona] 
African  art  and  technique,  he  precisely  explained  his  frustration: 

I  am  quite  conscious  of  the  fact  that  some  critics  will  say  that 
these  (natural)  proportions  will  spoil  the  already  great 
African  (traditional)  art.  To  such  critics,  I  would  say  -  fear 
not.  Jacob  Epstein,  as  other  ultramodern  masters,  despite 
his  great  talent,  studied  far  more  than  these  proportions,  and 
underwent  many  years  of  hard  work  and  study.  And  it  was 
the  academic  knowledge  gained  that  gave  him  such  tremendous 
power  as  enabled  him  to  do  as  he  liked.  Compare  his  "Nan,** 
which  to  roe  repels  as  it  attracts.  Yet  this  same  artist  has 
recently  made  a  beautiful  bust  portrait  of  the  Dean  of 
Canterbury,  priced  at  100.  Why  shouldn't  the  African  have 
such  knowledges  as  to  enable  him  to  express  himself  freely 
and  intentionally?    (Lasekan,  1943,  Preface) 

The  story  of  modernist  or  akokian  tist  during  the  1940&  is  a  narrative 
of  similar  professional  disappointments  stemming,  perhaps,  from 
Onabolu*s  insistence  that  ** anything  that  interfered  at  all  with  academic 
knowledge  of  art  had  better  give  way  in  Africa."  Thus,  the  profes- 
sional modernist  or  akokian  artists  are  victims  of  modern  African  soci- 
ety, Ending  themselves  in  a  situation  requiring  a  choice  between  equal- 
ly undesirable  alternatives:  Whether  to  stick  firmly  to  African  tradition 
or  follow  the  requirements  of  foreign  tradition. 

The  cultural  dilemma  vividly  portrays  the  position  of  the  akokian 
artist.  Skoklan  as  a  word  derives  from  Malinow ski's  theory  of  cultural 
change  (Jahn,  1961,  p.  14).  Specifically,  akokian  is  a  "cocktail"  of 
methyl  alcohol,  calcium  carbide,  treacle,  tobacco,  and  so  on,  which  is 
drunk  in  the  slums  of  Johannesburg.  Thus  akokian  is  something  new, 
the  legitimate  offspring  of  African  environment  and  European  moral 
principles.  The  South  African  government 'a  aversion  to  harmless 
African  beer  and  the  police  regulation  which  forbade  its  use  forced  the 
African  Inhabitants  to  invent  an  alcoholic  drink  that  could  be  made  and 
stored  in  small,  concealable  quantities.  Although  I  have  some  reser- 
vations concerning  MaUnowski's  functional  theory  of  cultural  change, 
which  is  basically  ethnocentric  in  operation,  his  reference  to  itkokian 
aa  a  visible  element  of  cultural  change  is  acceptable  here  only  as  a 
symbol  of  cultural  dilemma.  The  work  akokian  is  neither  perjorative 
nor  a  mianomer,  and  may  be  used  to  designate  an  art  style  which  owes 
its  origin  to  a  aituation  requiring  a  choice  between  equally  undesirable 
alternatives.  Neither  completely  foreign  nor  entirely  African,  it  names 
an  art  type  expressed  partly  in  foreign  (European)  idiom. 
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PLATE  1.  BINTU  ART,  Eland  Antelope,  Ebony,  1972,  Contemporary  Artist, 
Kenya.    Collection  of  the  author. 

PLATE  2.    KUNTU  ART,  Osun  Oahogbo,  Stone,  1959,  Contemporary  African 
Art,  30"  X  18"  X  15",  Onibonokuta  GbadajnoiSi  Nigeria.  Ibadan 
University  Collection,  Nigeria. 
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PLATE  3.  SKOKIAH  ART,  Anlkft,  P«St«l  on  Paper, 
1940,  Contemporary  African  Art, 
le**  X  lO**,  Aina  Onabolu,  Nigeria.    Collection  of 
the  artist. 


PLATE  4.    AWO  ART,  Odionedon  Abstracted, 
Wood  walnut,  1976,  Contemporary  African 
Art,  SO"  X  14''  X  14'',  Falix  Eboigbe, 
Nigeria.    Collection  of  the  artist. 
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The  outlook  ol  Bkokian  ortista  is  both  bright  and  clouded  at  the 
same  time.  They  subscribe  to  the  ideology  that  contemporary  African 
artists  "must  be  exposed  to  »onio  form  of  basic  instruction  to  absorb 
modern  techniques  and  trcndw  of  thought."  Of  course »  one  cannot 
argue  the  fact  that  the  nrtist  who  has  no  practical  knowledge  of  tech- 
nique ib  seldom  able  to  produce  anything  of  real  value.  But  the  above 
injunction  contains  elements  of  great  danger,  because  the  history  of 
world  art  has  known  many  reputable  sculptors  and  painters  with  little, 
or  no,  academic  or  formal  training  (Odita,  1966,  pp.  60-61).  Skokian 
artists  are  contemporary  artistH  who  have  received  some  sort  of  trainUig 
in  the  disciplines  of  conventional  Western  sculpture  and  painting  tech- 
niques. They  become,  in  most  cases,  fine  recorders  in  European  style 
of  landscapes,  situation  scenes,  and  portraits.  Yet,  by  virtue  of  their 
imported  techniques,  thoy  are  not  entirely  at  home  with  their 
indigenous  public;  their  acquired  knowledge  is  foreign  to  the  cultural 
environment. 

Sub-Styles  of  Skokian  Art 

In  the  preceding  examination  of  the  theories  that  exemplify  the 
attitude  of  contemporary  African  artists,  this  writer's  focus  has  been 
the  modernist  or  ckokian  style.  The  careful  observer  perceives  that 
there  are  three  crosscutting  sub-styles:  Man-centered  imuntu), 
involving  the  use  of  human  or  other  animate  motifs;  man/spirit-centered 
imumuo),  depicting  a  combined  use  of  human  or  animate  motifs  as  well 
as  masks,  non-representational  motifs,  or  inanimate  motifs;  and  spirit- 
centered  (muo),  emphasizing  the  use  of  masks,  non-representational 
motifs,  or  inanimate  motifs. 

Right  in  the  heart  of  skokian  art  lie  three  distinctive  works  from 
three  outstanding  contemporary  African  artists:  The  Statue  of  Shango 
by  Ben  Enwonwu,  Dangers  of  Imitation  by  Amon  Hotel,  and  Still  Lifeby 
Seth  Galevo.  Respectively,  they  show  the  substyles  of  eko-muntu  (that 
is,  Skokian  mwntu),  sko-mumuot  and  sko-muo.  The  often  discussed 
dependence  of  such  works  on  cross-cultural  elements  of  artistic  and 
aesthetic  expression  is,  of  course,  one  of  those  facts  which,  once  it  has 
appeared  in  print,  can  never  be  destroyed.  Perhaps  de  Jager  (1973) 
had  a  premonition  of  this  situation  when  he  asserts  that: 

Contemporary  African  art  is  also  of  academic  importance. 
When  two  (or  more)  cultures  meet,  we  refer  to  the  situation 
as  one  of  culture  contact  or  acculturation.  The  most  impor- 
tant characteristic  of  such  a  situation  is  the  change  that 
results  in  the  cultures  concerned  due  to  the  contact.  An- 
other characteristic  is  that  this  process  is  always  reciprocal, 
that  is  that  there  is  mutual  influence  and  change  and  both 
cultures  are  affected.  One  culture  may  be  in  a  dominant 
position,  the  other  mainly  in  a  receiving  position.  Never, 
however,  can  the  one  culture,  even  in  the  dominant  position, 
escape  from  the  influence  of  the  other.  In  the  case  of  the 
contact  between  African  culture  and  European  culture  in  the 
field  of  art,  the  African  has  taken  over  Western  media  or  is 
employing  the  old  media  in  new  ways.  The  European  artist, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  taken  over,  amongst  others,  form  and 
motive  from  African  culture  (p.  170). 
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The  Stntuo  of  Shungo,  Pliilt*  5,  uomiiH  from  Hon  linwonwu.  ii  noted 
Nigerian  sculptor.  He  nds  shown  his  work  inlornutloniilly ,  including 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  KtittuH,  Among  Knwonwu'H  renowned 
commissions  are  a  bronze  portrait  stiituo  ul  lh)r  MujoHty  Queen  Eliaabeth 
II  (1959);  a  stone  statue  oi"  Win  Kxcelleney  t))o  Ritfnt  Honorable  Dr> 
Wnamdi  Azikiwe  (I960);  six  wooden  statueH  for  the  London  Daily  Mirror 
Building  (1961);  and  a  bronze  Htiitue,  Anyanwu  op  the  Awakening 
(1961),  in  the  United  Nations  Headquarters Tn  New  York* 

Enwonwu*s  Statue  of  Shnngo,  the  Yoruba  thunder  god,  is  a  monu- 
mental bronze  figure,  over  twice  life-sl/e,  and  immediately  strikes  the 
viewer  as  being  very  similar  to  Western  roprcsentetionb  of  war  heroes 
or  famous  historical  personages.  It  is  the  type  of  work  placed  in  front 
of  public  buildings,  or  in  parks,  as  is  actually  the  case,  since  It  stands 
on  the  National  Electric  Power  Authority  (NEPA)  Headquarters  Building, 
at  Lagos,  Nigeria.  It  is  naturalistic,  with  close  attention  given  to  the 
detailed  portrayal  of  anatomical  musculature  and  proportion.  As  if 
offering  a  benediction  or  raising  a  rallying  symbol,  the  half-nude  figure 
holds  aloft  its  right  arm,  bearing  the  double  axe  sacred  to  Shango. 
The  figure  also  wears  a  kind  of  crown.  The  loincloth  garment  (wrapa) 
drapes  and  folds  realistically,  as  if  blown  by  the  wind.  It  is  strongly 
three-dimensional,  and,  in  fact,  the  striding  stance  and  outstretched 
arm  create  a  dynamism  which  serves  to  break  any  element  of  contain- 
ment. 

The  Shango  figure  is  immensely  powerful  in  a  masculine,  muscular 
sense.  The  main  theme  would  then  seem  to  be  the  heroic  power  of  man 
inspired  by  god.  According  to  a  Yoruba  legend,  Shango  was  the 
fourth  king  of  the  Yoruba  who  became  a  god  upon  his  death;  so 
Shango,  as  represented  by  Enwonwu^s  sculpture,  is  the  power  and 
dynamic  vitality  of  man  inspired  by  divine  force.  Since  the  bronze 
work  is  set  in  front  of  the  building,  behind  which  is  the  Lagos  Marina 
harbor,  it  might  then  represent  the  dynamic  power  of  the  people  of 
Nigeria,  backed  by  nature*s  forces  of  sea,  wind,  and  sound. 

Technically,  the  work  represents  an  additive  process,  cast  in 
bronze  on  the  principles  of  (dre  perdue  technique,  Africans  own  method 
of  bronze  casting  effectively  in  use  in  the  sub-Sahara,  first  by  the 
Igbo,  at  Igbo-Ukwu,  from  695  to  970  A.D.;  followed  by  the  Yoruba  at 
Ife,  from  1200  to  1300  A.D.;  and  in  the  end  by  Benin,  at  Bini  city, 
from  1400  to  1900  A.D.  Specifically,  a  sculpture  to  be  cast  in  bronze 
is  first  modeled  by  additive  process  in  clay  or  wax.  A  piecemold  is 
made  of  the  finished  model  which  preserves  all  its  detail.  A  core  is 
fashioned  to  take  up  the  space  where  the  thickness  of  the  metal  shell 
will  leave  off.  The  preparation  of  the  mold  and  the  casting  of  the 
bronze  is  done  in  a  foundry  by  skilled  technicians.  The  casting  may 
be  finished  by  the  artist  with  chasing  tools,  as  it  is  the  case  with  the 
Ife  and  Benin  works,  and  the  surface  may  be  treated  with  chemicals  to 
give  a  particular  quality  of  putination,  which  would  occur  naturally  over 
the  course  of  time. 

Enwonwu^H  Shango  figure  also  exhibits  a  unity  of  design  that 
utilizes  one  central  figure  to  portray  a  theme.  There  is  great  variety 
in  the  form  in  its  Htrong  three-dimensionality,  which  draws  the  viewer 
limitlessly  to  the  powerfully  upthrust  stance.  This  element  serves  to 
create  a  dynamic  imbalance      all  the  figure's  energy  is  directed  toward 
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that  out-Bt^etched  arm;  the  arm  of  respect  for  the  Yoruba,  or  the  Igbo 
Ikenga  arm  of  power  and  achievement.  It  is  as  though  the  work  would 
topplo  if  the  inspiration  which  motivated  that  pose  should  dissipate. 
The  naturalistic  proportions*  as  described  above,  promote  the  deaign 
unity.  The  rhythm  of  form  is  strong  and  regular  —  legs,  trunk,  head 
and  upthrust  arm.  These  elements  correspond  to  the  linear  freedom  of 
the  work  in  the  active  strength  created  by  Enwonwu  in  his  smooth 
treatment  of  major  body  masses.  This  is  somewhat  modified  by  his 
precise  treatment  of  the  musculature,  which  inhibits  the  completely 
smooth  upward  flow  of  visual  continuity:  It  would  seem  that  this  is  a 
deliberate  attempt  on  Enwonwu 's  part  to  create  a  feeling  of  intenaity 
and  emotion. 

£nwonwu*s  Shango  thus  conveys  dynamic,  physical  and  divine 
force,  as  embodied  in  the  male  figure  of  man/ god  Shango.  By  its 
placement  on  the  NEPA  Building,  the  artist  seems  to  have  utilized  the 
African  concept  of  Shango,  god  of  thunder  and  lightning,  in  stabilizing 
the  power  house:  If  the  electric  power  should  fluctuate,  Shango, 
through  his  staff,  would  supplement  the  current;  if  a  violent  storm 
should  occur,  Shango  would  neutralize  the  effect  by  deflecting  thunder 
and  lightning  to  the  sea.  The  Statue  of  Shango  therefore  demonstrates 
the  new  life  imparted  to  a  sophisticated  sculpture  by  the  rise  of  inter- 
cultural  appreciation  in  one  work  of  art.  Enwonwu  has  used  an  old 
idea  and  medium  in  a  new  way.  However,  his  choice  of  traditional 
theme  executed  in  an  academic  style  of  realism,  heroic  size,  and  pose, 
—  is  almost  a  clich6  in  commemorative  type  works  —  has  clearly  repre- 
sented a  psychic  conflict  of  the  skokian  artist  by  depicting  the  strain 
resulting  from  the  African  (traditional  or  man/god  Shango)  and 
European  (academic  or  electric  power)  acculturntion.  Therefore,  the 
artist  has  inadvertently  presented  a  typical  cross-cultural  art  style, 
eko-munto. 

Sko-Mumuo  Sub-style 

Dangers  of  Imitation  (Plate  6),  which  best  represents  the  eko- 
mumuo  sub-style,  was  painted  in  1961  by  the  Ghanian  artist,  Amon 
Kotci.  Born  In  1915,  Hotel  first  studied  drawing  privately,  then  went 
to  Achlmota  College  for  a  year  in  1938.  He  spent  five  years  in  the 
Ghanian  army  as  s  draftsman,  and  later  went  to  London  to  attend  the 
School  of  Printing  and  Graphic  Arts.  He  is  now  primarily  a  printmaker 
working  for  the  government  of  Ghana.  He  exhibited,  along  with  two  of 
his  children,  at  the  Ghana  Society  of  Artists.  Some  of  his  works  have 
been  purchased  by  the  Ghana  government,  Five  of  his  paintings  were 
in  an  exhibition  arranged  by  the  Harmon  Foundation  which  toured  in 
New  York  and  the  Hampton  Institute  in  Virginia.  His  work  was  also 
represented  in  the  British  exhibit  of  Commonwealth  Art  Today. 

Dangers  of  Imitation  is  executed  in  a  broad  range  of  oil  painting 
techniques  from  washes  to  impasto.  It  shows  several  realistically-done 
faces,  skillfully  modeled,  arranged  in  a  sequence  of  diminishing  sizes, 
giving  the  picture  a  suggestion  of  depth.  The  eye  is  conducted  from 
one  spot  to  the  next  along  a  series  of  diagonal  lines  beginning  with  the 
axial  tilt  of  the  nearest  face,  a  comely,  traditional  African.  This  head 
is  modeled  in  a  fully  three-dimensional  style.  Illuminated  by  a  single 
light  source.  The  figure  ends  in  a  broadly  applied  wash  of  color  which 
forms  a  frame  at  the  bottom  and  sides.  The  next  face  tilts  on  its  axis 
in  the  opposite  direction.  This  blonde,  stylish  European  woman,  also 
skillfully  modeled  and  illuminated  almost  consistently  with  the  first  face. 
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seems  somewhat  flatter  and  less  detailed,  but  it  is  the  Kind  of  reduction 
in  detail  one  would  expect  with  aerial  perspective.  To  her  left  is 
another  African  woman  whose  hair  style »  obviously  a  wig,  imitates  that 
of  the  European  woman.  Besides  the  hair  styling,  she  wears  bright  r^d 
lip  paint  and  dark  sunglasses,  both  obviously  an  imitation  of  a  typical 
westerner.  She  is  shown  admiring  her  image  in  a  mirror,  above  which, 
outlined  in  a  thin  wash  of  color,  is  her  image  as  she  sees  it,  minus  the 
caricature  quality  of  the  fully  modeled  head.  If  we  follow  the  line 
diagonally  toward  the  right,  above  the  European  head,  there  is  a 
smaller,  very  attractively  presented  face  wearing  the  traditional 
bandana  {ichafo  in  Onitsha  Igbo  diction).  To  her  right  is  another  face, 
like  the  mirror  image,  done  in  pale  washes  of  color,  whose  angular  form 
is  strikingly  mask-like.  This  last  figure  also  wears  a  bandana,  and,  in 
her  clearly  traditional  style,  must  represent  an  ancestor.  The  four 
fully  modeled  faces  are  contrasted  with  two  others  done  in  washes,  the 
light  source  being  moderately  consistent  with  each  of  the  four  "real" 
faces.  The  background  is  a  series  of  abstract  wash-areas,  forming  a 
framework  for  the  faces  in  suspension. 

The  message  implied  in  the  painting  may  be  intended  for  the 
foreground  figure  whose  face  wears  a  somewhat  perplexed  look.  She  is 
being  shown  by  the  woman  who  has  borrowed  foreign  styling,  that  this 
is  not  a  flattering  image  of  her.  The  image  in  the  mirror  docs  not 
show  the  harshness,  revealing  that  the  mirror-bearing  lady  deceives 
herself  about  the  attroctivenesH  of  her  style.  Contrasted  with  the  red 
lips,  sunglasses,  and  curls  is  the  image  of  the  modest,  traditional  look, 
which  has  the  obvious  approval  of  the  ancestor.  She  is  being  advised 
through  this  subtle  piece  of  propaganda  that  the  traditional  way  is 
best.  The  content  of  the  message  would  be  wasted  on  this  tradition- 
bound  village  girl.  Rather  it  is  directed  at  a  woman  who  lives  in  an 
urban  area  and  who  may  have  the  money  at  her  disposal  to  buy  such 
foreign  luxuries  as  lipstick  and  sunglasses. 

Therefore  the  work  exhibits  a  piercing  social  commentary.  Its 
power  to  arrest  the  viewer  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  captures  the  essence 
of  the  psychic  conflict  of  the  ekokian  artist  by  depicting  the  psycho- 
logical strain  resulting  from  the  African /European  acculturation.  The 
artist  has  therefore  given  us  a  picture  of  the  mental  struggle  within  an 
African  woman  as  pertains  to  alien  influence  of  European  aesthetic 
concepts.  The  message,  therefore,  is  both  a  warning  and  a  social 
control  for  the  contemporary  African  of  what  such  a  synthesis  would 
be:  a  travesty  of  both  worlds  —  the  African  woman's  too-red  lips, 
garish  sunglasses  and  Western  hair  style.  Indeed,  she  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  ekokian  conflict:  The  hybrid  who,  instead  of  becoming  the 
best  of  two  combined  elements,  becomes  the  worst.  In  this,  there 
appears  to  be  a  paradox  within  a  paradox,  for  the  artist  is  telling 
"Imitation  is  dangerous,"  while  he  himself  seems  to  be  caught  in  this 
ekokian  conflict,  combining  western  techniques  with  African  motifs. 
But  it  is  exactly  this  manner  of  styling  which  gives  the  work  an  excel- 
lent delivery. 

Sko-Muo  Sub-Htyle 

Inanimate  representation  and  the  urge  to  adhere  strictly  to  aca- 
demic pHnciples  of  perspective,  color  modulation,  and  situation  scene, 
are  a  distinctive  charactciistics  of  oko-muo  sub  style.  The  Still  Life 
(Plate  7)  Is  done  by  Seth  Galevo  of  Ghana.  Born  In  1933,  he  Is  the 
son  of  a  school  teacher  who  stirred  his  Interest  as  a  child  with  colors 
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PLATE  7.    EKOKIAH  AOTi     Skoimio,  Still  Life,  Oil  on  C«nv«i,  1966, 

<.«jn temporary  African  Art,  20"  k  24",  Saith  Galavor  Ghana*    Collection  of 

tha  artiat. 


PLATE  e.     SKOKIAN  ART: 
Foraqa-Ti»e,  Concrete,  1962, 
Contenporary  African  Art, 
Life-SlKe,  E.  Okechuk%Ai  odita, 
Nigeria.    Collection  of  the  artist. 
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and  clay.  When  Galevo  won  a  fifth  form  prize  in  art,  he  was  encour- 
aged to  pursue  this  field  of  study.  He  continued  his  art  while  a 
student  at  the  Achimota  College,  Accra  Ghana,  where  he  later  became  a 
teacher.  Shortly  after,  he  left  this  institution  for  the  Kumasi  College 
of  Technology,  Kumasi.  Soon  enough,  he  obtained  a  study  leave  from 
this  college  of  technology  and  received  both  a  Fine  Art  and  a  Teaching 
Diploma  (1961  and  1962).  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ghana  Society  of 
Artists  and  has  regularly  exhibited  with  them.  In  1953,  his  first  break 
as  a  professional  artist  came  when  he  and  Kofi  Antubam  did  background 
painting  for  a  college  play. 

Galevo's  Still  Life  depicts  a  composition  of  inanimate  objects  in  a 
studio  or  living  room  setting.  A  teapot  is  the  center  of  attention  and 
is  related  to  a  teacup,  milk  jar,  and  a  water  bottle.  Farthest  to  the 
right  are  unidentifiable  objects  that  are  either  large  sea  shells  or 
crumpled  pieces  of  paper.  Together,  these  objects  are  artfully  set  on  a 
table  against  a  greyish-blue  wall.  A  drapery  with  dark  blue  stripes  is 
seen  on  the  left  background,  just  behind  the  teapot,  which  reinforces 
the  fact  that  this  teapot  is  the  major  motif  of  the  composition.  The 
table  is  either  highly  polished  or  has  a  glass  top:  Strong  mirror-image 
reflections  of  the  objects  on  it  give  the  illusion  of  a  crowded  space. 
The  objects  themselves  do  not  derive  from  traditional  African  environ- 
ment but  can  be  found  in  any  European  setting,  the  only  possible 
exception  being  the  drapery  which  appears  to  be  an  African  woven 
cloth,  influences  and  factors  of  open  and  static  arrangement  in  the 
spheres  of  composition  finally  prevailed  upon  the  general  features  of  the 
painting* 

Technically,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  traditional  African  paint- 
ings is  the  flatness  of  background  or  vertical  perspective.  This  is 
obviously  lacking  in  the  work  in  that  the  artist  has  utilized  the  academ- 
ic linear  and  aerial  perspective  effects  to  create  a  "realistic"  image  in 
his  formal  organization.  The  linear  quality  appears  to  be  uniform  in 
treatment  and  does  not  show  much  motion  or  action.  Subdued  earth 
colors  with  appropriate  texture  separate  the  objects  in  a  three- 
dimensional  descriptive  sense,  while  allowing  one  direct  light  source  to 
brilliantly  illuminate  them.  The  light  source  effect  is  achieved  by 
introducing  it  from  the  right,  at  an  angle  of  abou*  seventy-five  de- 
grees, without  obvious  cast  shadows.  To  further  integrate  the  compo- 
sition, the  artist  uses  the  art  principle  of  overlapping  in  a  vertical 
sense:  teapot  over  the  drapery,  teacup  over  a  piece  of  green  material, 
milk  jar  and  water  bottle  over  the  wall  background,  and  so  on.  By  all 
these  technical  means,  the  artist  skillfully  leads  the  viewer,  step- 
by-step,  from  the  fore-edge  of  the  table,  into  the  inner  recesses  of  his 
composition . 

Galevo*s  painting  shows,  ub  already  indicated,  a  three-dimensional 
perspective  space  without  obvious  cast  shadows.  This  can  be  inter- 
preted in  cither  of  two  ways:  A  brilliant  studio  light  has  been  used 
for  the  painting,  or  the  lighting  Is  the  artist^H  own  Innovation  so  con- 
vincing as  to  make  the  effect  look  natural.  Thus,  this  work  does  not 
easily  lend  Itself  to  African  cultural  intorprototion.  It  is  simply  a 
technical  exercise  in  presenting  an  illusion  of  reality.  The  artist  has 
therefore  become  dominated  by  the  Hcndemlc  elements  of  his  work. 
However,  this  work,  although  okokian  In  moBt  olcmenlH,  dooB  contain 
the  kuntu  style  of  individually  presented  items.  Traditional  African 
works  Jire  often  frontal  and  individunl,  favoring  tiingontinl  i\m\  vertical 
poses.      Besides,   the  strong  mlvror-imagc  reHectlonB,   U?«d  us  to  a 
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deeper  appreciation  of  the  objects  themselves:  The  reflections  improve 
the  8catt|red  distribution  of  the  objects  through  structural  and  orga- 
nizational Integrated  space.  All  these  techniques  give  the  artist  more 
room  for  originality,  innovation,  and  experimentation.  Still  Life  there- 
fore presents  a  challenge  to  create  a  new  tradition,  which  Gaievo  has 
certuinly  done  in  a  sensitive  sko-^muo  sub-style. 

Concluflion 

To  judge  by  the  perceptible  visual  expressions  of  Ben  Enwonwu, 
Amon  Kotei,  and  Seth  Golevo,  two  obvious  points  are  readily  observ- 
able. First,  Galevo'8  Still  Life,  lacking  considerable  African  inspira- 
tions, represents  an  historical  development  of  that  can  be  accurately 
traced  to  Western  academic  sources.  It  is  therefore  with  some  hesita- 
tion that  even  an  approximate  African  influence  can  be  proposed  for  the 
work ;  at  present ,  an  attribution  to  European  aesthetic  values  seems 
most  defensible.  Second,  the  distinctly  African  identity  of  Enwonwu's 
and  Xotei^s  works  show  that  Enwonwu  and  Kotei  knew  and  satisfied  the 
artistic  and  aesthetic  needs  of  their  own  people  and  society,  and  that 
their  art  has  become  even  more  rooted  in  their  own  environment.  In 
this  exercise,  they  have  utilized  the  technical  knowledge  from  two 
sources:  African  and  European.  This  dialogue  between  Africa  and 
European  values,  as  presented,  has  been  so  long  neglected  that  even 
the  available  material,  which  has  greatly  increased  in  recent  years,  has 
not  been  sincerely  recorded,  much  less  classified  and  analyzed.  Its 
position,  therefore,  can  be  compared  with  that  of  a  person  in  quick- 
sand— sinking  slowly  and  hoping  to  be  rescued.  Whatever  the  charac- 
teristic feature,  Enwonwu  and  Kotei*s  works  show  a  startling  consis- 
tency because  they  are  preoccupied  with  man.  Are  we  wrong  if  we 
interpret  this  almost  exclusive  preference  for  the  topic  man  as  an 
indication  that  in  their  works  the  artists  try  to  answer  the  question— 
What  is  man?  How  does  the  nature,  the  essence  of  man  become  intel- 
ligible through  the  created  form?  And  the  African  ...  "(artist's) 
answer  is  plain  to  see.  The  essence  of  man,  the  very  nature  of  man, 
reveals  itself  in  his  emotions  (Raum  as  quoted  in  de  Jager,  1973,  p. 
20)." 

Footnotes 

^Certain  conditions  have  worked  as  deciding  factora  in  the  type  and  character  of 
traditional  art  forma  created  by  varioun  ethnic  groupa  In  Africa.  The  most  common  ones  may 
be  identified  under  three  broad  headlnga:  socio-religloua.  aoclo-politica) ,  and 
socio-paychologlcaJ  aspecta.  The  flrat  invoivea  art  used  In  reilflous  and  spiritual  cormunlua, 
as  weU  aa  in  rituals  that  define  the  IndlviduaPa  place  In  society.  The  aecond  concorna  the  una 
of  art  in  explaining  man'a  place  In  time,  maintaining  law  and  order,  and  as  a  proatlge  aymbol. 
Finally,  the  third  emphasisea  the  uae  of  art  in  explaining  the  ego,  faith,  and  determination  of 
the  individual. 

2 

Academic  art  was  Introduced  In  Nigerian  schools  and  colleges  In  the  early  IQSO's  mainly 
throtigh  the  rolentlcsa  efforts  of  Alna  Onabolu,  a  Yorubn  who  was  the  first  African  art  student 
to  study  in  England  and  who  continuously  preaaurod  the  then  colonial  government  authoritlea 
to  Include  art  couraea  In  all  the  Nigerian  achool  ayatems. 

Mallnowskl  clalma  pasalonately  that  any  hybrid  In  Africa  results  from  Kiiropean 
intervention  or  contact. 

^For  a  detailed  discussion  on  Igbo  Ikonga.  flod  of  power  and  achievement,  as  related  to 
the  right  hand  (or  arm)  refer  to  Odltn,  1073  and  1B78. 

'see  Odlta.  1977.  pp.  28-31. 

Organlxational  space  conalatu  of  those  arcaa  or  shapes  referential  to  n  field  conception  of 
apaco  In  h  visual  composition.  THIh  structural  and  organizational  space  often  haa  t)cen 
referred  to  In  Weatern  acHthetic  literature  aa  poaltive  and  negative  apace. 
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An  international  art  education  seminar,  sponsored  by  the  Interna- 
tional Society  for  Education  through  Art  (IN SEA)  and  Israel's  Ministry 
of  Education  and  Culture,  was  held  in  Israel  in  August  1982.  During 
the  course  of  the  seminar,  international  and  Israeli  art  educators  vigltod 
many  colleges,  schools,  museums,  and  community  centers  throughout 
Israel.  After  this  seminar  ended,  the  authors  met  at  the  Ashkelon  Art 
Center  at  the  invitation  of  the  director  of  the  center,  liana  Shofir. 
The  Ashkelon  Art  Center  exemplified  the  community  sorvloeH,  soolul 
emphases,  and  multi-dimensionality  of  art  uducatlon  thut  had  bean 
observed  in  other  Israeli  achooU,  museumB,  and  community  centeru. 

Orientations  to  Art  Curricula 

To  reflect  upon  the  Israeli  art  oducatlon  Homlnar  oxporionceu  and 
relate  them  to  current  art  education  praotlocH  and  (lurrlculH  In  America 
is  interesting.  An  article  entitled,  "Towards  EstHbllBhlng  First  Class, 
Unimpeachable  Art  Curricula  Prior  to  ImpKimuntution"  (Clark  and 
Zimmerman,  1983),  presented  a  modal  fur  evaluation  of  art  education 
curricula  based  upon  three  orlontations:  sooiety- centered,  child- 
centered,  and  subject  matter-centered  criteria.  That  a  complete  curric- 
ulum should  include  appropriate  learning  experiences  in  all  three  of  the 
orientations  is  argued  in  the  article.  Improving  society,  helping  each 
individual  achieve  personal  fulfillment,  and  transmitting  the  cultural 
heritage  are  commonly  recognized  goals  of  art  education  programs  that 
foster  public  sympathy  and  support  for  the  arts  (Chapman,  1978).  A 
society -centered  art  curriculum  emphaaizea  social  needs  of  a  community 
and  the  learning  of  social  values  and  content  derived  from  broad  social 
contexts.  A  child-centered  art  curriculum  is  directed  by  expressed 
interests  of  students  more  than  by  social  needs.  A  subject  matter- 
centered  art  curriculum  views  art  as  a  discipline  or  organized  body  of 
knowledge  and  develops  student  capacities  for  skillful  art  production, 
history,  criticism,  and  appreciation.  This  orientation  does  not  empha- 
size student  interests  or  social  contexts  as  in  the  other  two  curricula 
orientations. 

In  the  United  States  today,  a  society-centered  orientation  trans- 
lates as  environmental  awareness  and  community  improvement  projects. 
Most  art  programs  in  the  United  States  do  not  emphasize  society- 
centered    curricula;    they    stress    child-centered    or    subject  matter- 
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centered  learning.    Society-centered  art  curricula  were  popular,  howev- 
er, in  the  United  States  during  the  1930*8  and  early  1940*8. 

Many  readers  will  be  familiar  with  the  Owattona  Project,  carried 
out  during  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930s.  Owattona,  Minnesota, 
became  a  center  for  total  community  involvement  in  art.  Art  taught  in 
the  schools  emphasized  art  in  daily  life.  Social  aspects  of  art  were 
emphasized  more  than  creative  self-expression  or  art  as  a  discipline. 
Chapman  (1978)  describes  these  times: 

During  the  depression  of  the  1930's,  nothing  seemed  more 
important  than  the  routine  day-to-day  life,  doing  useful 
things,  and  getting  a  job.  Art  teachers  were  forced  to  find 
free,  inexpensive,  or  discarded  materials  for  school  activ- 
ities... In  effect,  the  social  and  practical  aspects  of  art  were 
given  more  attention  than  the  creative,  self-expressive  ones, 
(pp.  13-14) 

A  different  art  curricular  emphasis  is  offered  by  Feldman  (1981), 
who  considers,  among  other  aspects,  anthropological  and  historical 
aspects  of  art  instruction;  that  is,  the  study  of  humanity  through  art. 
Students  in  a  curriculum  emphasizing  this  concept  study 

characteristics  of  art  created  by  particular  peoples  in  particu- 
lar times  and  places  under  particular  circumstances. .  .a  prin- 
cipal focus  on  the  anthropological  curriculum  is  the  study  of 
artistic  origins,    (pp.  139-140) 

Students  examine  connections  between  art  making  and  social  activities 
such  as  hunting,  food  production,  war,  magic,  cult  worship,  and  so 
on.  In  a  multi-racial,  multi-ethnic  society,  according  to  Feldman,  the 
anthropological  and  historical  curriculum  provides  students  with  tools  to 
deal  with  the  myriad  of  cultural  forms  and  expressions  that  they  en- 
counter in  society.  Art  history  is  studied,  not  us  a  chronology,  but  as 
a  means  of  understanding  the  creation  and  functions  of  art  in  complex 
societies. 

Art  Education  in  Israel 

Before  relating  these  concepts  of  art  curricula  to  the  work  of  the 
Ashkelon  Art  Center,  a  brief  description  of  Israeli  art  education  is  in 
order.  Since  it  was  founded  in  1948,  Israel  has  absorbed  an  Incredible 
variety  of  peoples  with  differing  cultural  backgrounds.  Israel's  schools 
were  given  the  task  of  developing  awareness  of  distinctive  forms  of 
various  subcultural  communities  and  of  developing  a  common-core  cul- 
ture for  the  nation. 

Art  education  in  the  schools,  museums,  and  community  centers  is 
viewed  as  a  major  vehicle  for  adapting  individuals  to  their  environment. 
Tamir  (1982)  discusses  the  roles  of  schools,  museums,  and  community 
centers  in  teaching  art-making  skills  and  content  that  result  in  cultural 
enrichment.  Special  events,  holidays,  and  festivals  are  often  used  to 
develop  aesthetic  awareness,  observation  skills  are  stressed  in  learning 
to  understand  works  of  art,  and  emphasis  is  placed  upon  relating  art  to 
other  subject  matter  such  as  history  and  literature. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  art  education  in  Israel  is  the 
great  emphasis  on  education  in  museums  and  community  centers.  Every 
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Israeli  museum  has  young  wing  and  an  organized  educational  program 
that  coordinates  its  activities  with  local  schools,  in  smaller  communities 
that  lack  museums,  community  centers  function  in  the  same  way. 

According  io  Tamir  (1982),  Israeli  art  education  is  presented  as  a 
medium  of  communication  and  as  an  active  factor  toward  solution  to  the 
problems  of  diversification  oi  Jewish  and  Arab  cultures.  He  writes 
that: 

There  is  an  ongoing  development  of  a  local  style  that  finds 
inspiration  in  the  cultures  of  the  people  and  immediate  en- 
vironment, and  develops  a  form  of  expression  that  has  grown 
out  of  distant  roots,  with  a  range  of  quality  and  rich  tradi- 
tion. The  key... Is  correct  treatment  of  both  "western"  and 
"eastern"  approaches  in  the  twentieth  century,  and  the 
achievement  of  an  education  synthesis  between  all  areas  of  art 
education,    (p.  20) 

History  of  the  Ashkelon  Art  Center 

The  Ashkelon  Art  Center  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  community 
center  that  is  committed  to  a  society-centered  curriculum,  serving  a 
multi-cultural  Jewish  population,  emphasizing  anthropological  and  histor- 
ical study,  and  attempting  to  meet  the  national  goals  of  art  education  in 
Israel.  In  addition,  it  serves  as  its  community's  public  art  library,  art 
gallery,  and  adult  art  instruction  center. 

Having  a  population  of  55,000,  Ashkelon  lies  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast  some  70  kilometers  south  of  Tel  Aviv.  In  ancient  times,  it  was  a 
famous  port  and  commercial  center,  flourishing  in  the  days  of  the 
Philistines,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Crusaders.  The  ancient 
city  gradually  vanished,  and  the  Arab  village  of  Majdal  grew  up 
nearby.  For  many  centuries,  Majdal  was  a  neglected  part  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire;  in  1917  it  became  part  of  the  British  Mandatory 
Palestine.  In  1948,  the  State  of  Israel  came  into  existence,  and,  when 
cease-fire  lines  were  drawn,  Majdal  became  part  of  Israel  and  was 
renamed  after  the  historical  city  Ashkelon. 

The  Law  of  Return  enabled  Jews  from  all  over  the  world  to  come 
and  settle  in  Israel  and  from  1948  until  the  mid-Fifties,  this  caused  a 
population  explosion  of  huge  proportions.  Successive  waves  of  immi- 
grants arrived  to  settle  In  the  region;  refugees  and  displaced  persons 
from  western  Europe  Joined  emigrants  from  the  West,  and  the  Arab 
countries  of  Yemen,  Jurdistan,  Iraq,  and  North  Africa.  The  Ashkelon 
population  now  consists  of  Jewish  representatives  from  70  different 
countries  and  almost  as  many  cultures.  In  common  with  other  develop- 
ing parts  of  Israel,  Ashkelon  faced  vast  problems,  There  was  an 
urgent  need  for  housing,  health  care,  roods,  sewage  treatment,  and 
electricity.  Ashkelon's  services  and  infrastructure  could  not  always 
keep  up  with  the  population  growth.  Not  surprisingly,  the  arts  were 
given  low  priority,  although  not  entirely  neglected.  Rich  in  archae- 
ological artifacts,  Ashkelon  did  have  a  small  museum  for  a  lime,  but 
there  were  not  enough  funds  for  it  to  continue. 

By  the  1960's,  in  Jerusalem,  Tel  Aviv,  and  Haifa,  the  three  main 
cities  of  Israel,  the  museums  hod  formed  highly  Huccessful  youth  wings, 
The  Ministry  of  Education   felt  that  similar  opportunities  should  be 
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provided  for  children  in  smaller  settlements  to  acquire  some  visual 
education . 

By  1970,  the  government  was  helping  those  settlements  to  establish 
small  arts  programs  modeled  after  the  larger  scale  youth  wings  of  the 
city  museums.  In  September  of  that  year,  the  Ashkelon  Town  Council 
appointed  liana  Shofir  and  Allza  Ben-Baruch  to  begin  giving  after- 
school  art  lessons  to  children.  Initially,  thirty  students,  most  of  whom 
were  of  middle-class  European  or  American  origin,  were  enrolled  for  art 
lessons;  by  the  end  of  the  Orst  year  of  operation,  more  than  100 
children  had  visited  the  Center  which  was  then  housed  in  one  room  of  a 
dilapidated  hut. 

After  the  1973  war,  the  Town  Council  requested  the  center  to 
accept  as  students,  a  group  of  war  orphans  and  other  children.  The 
new  group  of  children  differed  radically  in  background  from  children  in 
the  earlier  group:  They  were  Asian  or  African,  from  underprlviledged 
families,  and  many  had  grown  up  in  temporary  tent  encampments  where 
new  immigrants  were  housed  before  permanent  housing  was  provided. 
Many  of  these  children  were  illiterate  and  unaware  of  the  rich  artistic 
heritage  that  existed  in  the  countries  of  their  origin,  such  as  beautiful 
artifacts  and  synagogues,  rellgioufi  rituals,  and  native  costumes. 
Fitting  themselves  into  a  new  sooiety  had  become  their  preoccupation 
and  a  painful  struggle. 

One  day  in  1973,  when  Shafir  osked  a  local  teacher  to  bring  her 
class  to  study  at  the  Center,  a  new  chapter  of  Center  activities  began. 
Before  long,  requests  from  schools  to  offer  art  classes  began  taxing  the 
Center's  resources.  New  problems  arose  because  the  Center  had  to 
plan  and  carry  out  structured  programs  appropriate  for  entire  school 
groups.  The  Center's  student  population  Increased  over  300%,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  hire  many  new  teachers  and  plan  learning  activities 
appropriate  for  these  new  groups  of  students.  A  year  later,  the 
Minister  of  Education  visited  Ashkelon  and  the  gods  were  kind;  rain  fell 
so  heavily,  dripping  through  rotting  ceilings,  that  the  Minister, 
Impressed  by  the  Center's  art  activities  in  such  impossible  conditions, 
arranged  for  the  Center  to  move.  Since  1975,  the  Center  has  been 
housed  in  a  group  of  school  buildings  erected  in  the  early  1930's  by  the 
British.  Although  maintenance  is  still  a  problem  and  resources  are 
often  strained  to  their  limit,  the  move  permitted  the  art  program  to 
expand. 

The  Ashkelon  Art  Center  Program 

The  morning  school  program  generally  involves  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  grades  from  19  local  schools.  School  art  classes,  planned  in 
collaboration  with  the  Art  Center  staff  and  classroom  teachers,  focus  on 
holiday  and  festival  themes  and  special  events.  Religious  festivals  such 
as  Passover  and  Purim  are  used  to  teach  about  the  arts  of  other  cul- 
tures as  well  as  basic  art  skills  and  knowledge.  For  example,  Passover 
is  used  to  teach  about  ancient  Egyptian  culture  and  Purim  is  used  to 
teach  about  Persian  architecture  and  miniatures.  There  are  generally 
five  groups  each  morning  working  in  such  art  activities  as  ceramics, 
drawing,  painting,  and  printmaklng.  Another  center  activity  is  to  give 
guidance  and  practical  help  to  schools  that  want  to  Improve  the  aesthet- 
ics of  their  environment.  As  a  result,  wall  paintings,  ceramic  tile 
reliefs,  mosaics,  mobiles,  and  environmental  sculptures  can  be  seen  In 
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many  of  A&hkelon*s  schools.  These  art  works  are  desired  and 
executed  aa  group  activities  at  the  Center. 

Adults  can  also  take  ceramics i  mosaics i  graphics,  etching  classes, 
and  other  subjects  at  the  Center  as  teachers  and  resources  are  avail- 
able. About  100  adults  and  300  children  study  in  afternoon  and 
evening  classea  in  addition  to  the  school  program.  Classes  are  formed 
according  to  a  specific  art  making  activity,  and  adults  and  children 
often  study  togethar  in  the  same  classes. 

From  its  inception,  instruction  at  the  Center  has  emphasized  the 
use  of  slides,  art  reproductions,  films,  and  other  resources  that  bring 
art  workfl  from  other  cultures  into  the  instructional  program.  Many  art 
projects  stimulate  students  to  create  art  work  derived  from  anthro- 
pological and  historical  consideration  of  other  cultures,  especially  from 
Ashkelon*s  history  and  its  current  multi-oultural  population.  Roman 
coins,  Sumerian  figures,  or  Islamic  decoration  are  frequently  used  as 
the  basis  of  art  lessons.  The  Art  Center  also  serves  the  community  by 
taking  a  mobile  art  unit  to  kindergartens,  boarding  schools  for  problem 
children,  senior  citizen's  clubs,  other  community  agencies,  and  rural 
schools  outside  Ashkelon,  Classes  similar  to  thoae  held  at  the  Center 
are  thus  taken  to  people  who  otherwise  would  not  be  able  to  participate 
in  art  activities.  The  Center  also  serves  os  the  only  permanent  art 
gallery  and  art  library  in  the  community.  Art  works  by  students  and 
staff  of  the  center  and  by  local  artists  are  often  displayed  in  the 
Center^s  gallery.  In  addition  to  books  and  periodicals  donated  by  "The 
Friends  of  the  Ashkelon  Art  Center,"  the  Center's  library  houses 
resources  such  as  slides,  films r  art  reproductions,  and  some  audio- 
visual equipment  that  the  local  public  library  lacked. 

Ashkelon  has  attempted  to  solve  the  problems  of  providing  art 
education  in  a  small  town  without  the  resources  that  are  taken  for 
granted  in  more  developed  countries  and  where  the  diverse  population 
is  often  not  aware  of  the  need  and  right  of  every  child  to  have  an 
education  in  art.  Ashkelon's  Art  Center  strives  to  integrate  art  educa- 
tion as  .an  interaction  of  the  home,  school  system,  and  the  artistic 
heritage  and  resources  of  the  community.  Because  of  the  social  rolo 
that  Israel  appears  to  demand  of  art  and  art  education,  creating  and 
reinforcing  a  common  sense  of  identity  in  a  multi-ethnic  nation  that  has 
existed  politically  for  less  than  fifty  years,  the  Ashkelon  Art  Center 
conforms  to  the  society-centered  curriculum  model  while  also 
emphasizing  anthropological  and  historiual  aspects  of  art  education. 
The  existence  of  such  a  national  goal  for  art  in  Israel  does  not  preclude 
flexibility  in  the  curriculum.  According  to  liana  Shafir,  "We  try  to 
adapt  ourselves  to  the  fast-changing  conditions  in  Ashkelc^n  and  the 
main  needs  of  the  population  concerning  artiatio  exproBsion", 

Footnote 

^Shafir,  I.    PerHonu)  cummuiilctitlon .  Novvmbor, 
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Themes  and  Structures  in  the  Graphic  Narratives  of 
American,  Australian,  Egyptian,  and  Finnish  Children: 
Tales  from  Four  Cultures 


Brent  Wilson 
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Marjorie  Wilson 
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The  many  stuffs — matter,  energy,  waves,  phenomena — that  worlds 
are  made  of  are  made  along  with  worlds.  But  made  from  what? 
Not  from  nothing,  after  all,  but  from  other  worlds.  World- 
making  as  we  know  it  always  starts  from  worlds  on  hand;  the 
making  is  a  remaking  (Goodman,  1978,  p.  6) 

Art  is  a  means  by  which  versions  of  the  world--or  modelB  of 
reality,  of  the  self,  and  of  the  universe — are  made.  As  Nelson 
Goodman  (1978)  says,  these  are  "versions  that  are  visions,  depictions 
rather  than  descriptions"  (p.  102).  Through  the  graphic  and  plastic 
arts,  humans  recall  their  collective  past,  record  their  present,  reflect 
upon  possible  futures,  and  contemplate  their  conceptions  of  good  and 
bad. 

In  the  history  of  art,  the  narrative  vision  and  version  of  the 
world  has  been  among  the  most  pervasive,  whether  in  the  form  of 
Biblical  stories  arranged  sequentially  op  the  walls  of  a  church,  such  as 
Giotto's  fresco  paintings  in  the  Arena  Chapel  in  Padua,  or  the  myths  of 
gods  on  red  and  black  Greek  pottery;  the  life  of  Krishna  in  painted 
miniatures,  or  the  "Herlot^s  Progress"  in  six  engravings  by  Hogarth; 
Dore*s  Illustrations  of  Dante's  "Inferno,"  McKay*8  "Little  Nemo,"  Walt 
Disney's  "Mickey  Mouse."  Sendak's  "Wild  Things,"  or  "Marvel  Comics" 
and  a  plethora  of  television  and  cinematic  narratives.  The  narrative, 
executed  with  characters,  setting,  and  action,  including  a  sequence  of 
events  and  a  conclusion,  presents  a  relatively  complete  "as  if"  working 
model  of  the  world  In  what  Erikson  (1977)  calls  "the  human  propensity 
to  create  model  situations  in  which  aspects  of  the  past  are  re-lived,  the 
present  re-presented  and  renewed,  and  the  future  anticipated"  (p.  44). 

Erickson  notes  that  dramatic  play  in  childhood  "provides  the 
infantile  form"  of  this  propensity.  In  an  examination  of  their  sometimes 
vast  spontenous  production,  we  have  found  that  for  an  overwhelming 
number  of  children  who  draw  nearly  every  day,  their  drawings  provide 
a  format  for  the  creation  of  just  such  model  situations.  We  have  seen, 
in  fact,  that  the  desire  to  produce  these  complex  narratives  serves  us 
the  impetus  for  drawing  activity  of  these  unusual  children  (Wilson  and 
Wilson,  1982).  As  our  interest  in  this  narrative  dimension  of  children's 
drawings  grew,  we  began  to  ask  that  they  tell  stories  by  drawing 
pictures  in  six  frames.  In  spite  of  our  extensive  study  of  children's 
spontaneous  story  drawings,  we  could  have  anticipated  neither  the 
depth,  the  richness,  the  variety,  nor  the  profound  nature  of  these 
elicited  narratives. 
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In  the  first  narrative  drawings,  collected  from  children  in  the 
United  States »  we  were  able  to  observe  the  pervasive  reflection  of  this 
country*s  contemporary  culture — the  superheroos,  the  space  creatures  • 
the  anthropomorphized  animals,  and  perhaps  too  often,  a  view  of  the 
world  as  a  threatening  and  violent  place  in  which  difficulties  are  to  be 
overcome  by  even  more  violence.  Indeed,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
the  worlds  drawn  by  children  and  the  "many  stuffs"  of  those  worlds 
were  created  from  worlds  ''already  on  hand,"  from  familiar  worlds  that 
necessarily  reflected  the  culture  in  which  the  children  lived. 

Because,  as  Piaget  has  said,  "In  order  for  a  child  to  understand 
something,  he  must  construct  it  himself,  he  must  re-invent  it"  (1972, 
p.  27),  the  process  by  which  children  learn  about  the  culturally  unique 
world  in  which  they  live  is  a  process  of  re-invention ,  wherein  the 
symbolic  artifacts  provided  by  the  culture  are  received  and  recycled  in 
the  children's  own  play,  dramas,  and  drawings.  The  questions  that 
thus  presented  themselves  were  these: 

Just  how  idioaynaratio  are  the  graphic  narrative o  of 
Ameriaan  ohitdren? 

Do  ahildren  in  other  culture e  produoe  atovy  drawings  with 
the  eame  theme  a  and  atruatur^a  aa  thoae  found  in  Ameriaan 
ahildren^B  drawinge? 

Are  there  some  thetj}eB  that  are  universal? 

Are  there  themea  that  are  aharaateriatia  of  particular 
oulturea? 

In  order  to  answer  these  and  other  related  questions,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  collect  story  drawings  from  other  countries  as  well. 

Method 

Subjects 

In  addition  to  the  initial  ninety-three  story  drawings  from  9-  and 
12--year-old  children  from  Boston,  Massachusetts,  we  also  collected  100 
drawings  from  children  of  the  same  ages  in  Adelaide  and  Canberra, 
Australia;  and  colleagues  working  under  our  direction  collected  sixty- 
nine  graphic  narratives  from  children  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  and  fifty-eight 
from  children  in  Helsinki,  Finland.  In  each  sample  reported  here  the 
drawings  were  collected  from  classroom  groups  of  middle-class  urban 
children.  This  sample  was  not  assumed  to  represent  all  of  the  children 
of  a  particular  country,  but  was  thought  to  be  somewhat  typical  of 
advantaged  children  in  each  of  these  large  cities.  (Since  this  initial 
collection  of  story  drawings,  thousands  more  have  been  gathered  from 
New  Guinea,  Nigeria,  Greece »  Hungary,  Australian  Aboriginal  and 
American  Navajo,  Pueblo,  and  Zuni  Indian  children,  another  extensive 
collection  from  Egypt,  and  others  from  children  in  Japan  and  Qatar.) 

The  Task 

Children  were  given  a  sheet  of  11  x  17-inch  paper  divided  into  six 
4  3/4x4  1/4-lnch  frames.  They  were  given  the  following  directions 
(translated  when  appropriate) : 
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Httvc  you  ever  drawn  picturoB  to  tell  alories?  Have  you  ever 
drawn  adventuroa  that  you,  or  heroes,  or  animals  might 
have?  Have  you  over  drawn  adventures  that  could  not 
happen?  Have  you  ovor  drawn  stories  about  strange 
creatures  hi  strange  WorldH?  Have  you  ever  drawn  stories  of 
battles  or  machinoH}  of  plants  and  Insects?  Have  you  drawn 
stories  about  spai'ts  or  VHoatlons  or  holiday  celebrations? 
Have  you  drawn  stcjrlus  about  civoryday  things  that  happen  to 
people?  PloHse  draw  a  story  using  the  boxes  to  show  what 
happens  first  In  your  story,  what  happens  next,  and  how 
things  finally  turn  out* 

Analysis  Claasiflcnt Ions 

For  the  analysis  ni  the  story  drawings  we  developed  a  system  that 
classified  the  narrative  8tructur«fl  of  the  stories,  e.g.  whether  the 
narratives  conslstod  of  aoquentliil  frames,  vignettes,  etc.;  plot  elements 
such  as  laeii  and  villainy,  and  nullification  thereof;  and  fourteen 
thematic  and  subthunmtlo  cluHsHicatlons.  Short  descriptions  of  these 
classlflnatlons  are  given  in  I'lguro  i* 

ClttssiflcHtlon  and  AnalyslB 

Tlie  Ihenies  and  structures  of  the  graphic  narratives  were  indepen- 
dently olasslfled  by  two  Individuals— both  doctoral  students  in  art 
education.  A  third  lncUvldual--one  of  the  principal  investigators- 
examined  and  resolved  (through  discussion)  the  few  differences  in  the 
classifications  found  tn  exist  among  the  thi'ec.  These  data  were  then 
analyzed  to  determine  dlffGrentios  that  might  be  accounted  for  by 
nation,  age,  gender,  or  by  a  combination  of  these  factors. 

rindlng^B 

The  rosullH  ol  the  strunturai  and  thematic  analyses  are  found  in 
Tables  I  through  0.  In  an  examination  of  the  way  In  which  the  themes 
and  structures  dlfferod  lusrnss  tho  Heventeen  clasBlficationfi,  nine  dlffor- 
enceH  uould  be  actiouiilod  ior  l»y  ati  Independent  nation  effect;  six,  by 
an  InUopendorit  age  elfecJli  fourtrcn,  by  an  independent  gender  effect; 
two  by  an  age/ gender  intorafition ;  and  throe,  by  an  ago/nation  inter- 
action , 

Dlflouasion 

It  Is  interesting  that  in  over  half  of  the  classifications,  differences 
can  bo  accounted  for  by  nation  effects,  which  are,  in  essence,  cultural 
and  environmental  factors.  Hut,  perhaps  oven  more  fascinating  ia  the 
fact  that  14  differences  result  from  gender  variations  in  thematic  and 
structural  applications.  Is  it  possible  that  the  differences  found 
between  the  intracultural  worlds  of  boys  and  girls  are  actually  greater 
than  cross-cultural  differences?  How  many  of  those  gender  differences 
can  be  accounted  for  by  genetic  factors  and  how  many  by  common 
cultural  conditioning?  For  the  moment  we  can  only  raise  the  questions. 
It  is  Interesting  to  note,  also,  that  because  ago  is  less  an  independent 
factor  than  either  nation  or  gender,  strong  cultural  patterns  have 
apparently  been  assimilltated  by  children  by  the  age  of  nine. 
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Figure  1:  Analysis  Classifications 


StructurHl 
ClaBBtnoutiuiiB 

1 .  Vignotte 

2.  UnoHr  Sequence 

3.  Cycle 

St  rue  tu  r  al  /  Th  omat  ic 
ClaBsificationti 

4 .  Lack 

5 .  Villainy 

6.  Nullification 

Thematic  and  Sub-thematic 
Classifications 

7 .  Everyday  Rhythm 

8.  Natural  Rhythm 

9 .  Quest 
10.  Survival 


11.  Success 

12.  Failure 

13.  Trial 

14.  Contest 

15.  Destruction 

16.  Familiar  narrative 

17.  Other 


narrative  contained  within  o 
single  frame 

narrative  extending  across 
two  or  more  adjoining  frames 

sequential  circular  narrative 
(begins  and  ends  at  the  same 
place) 


protagonist  is  deprived  of 
something;  encounters  non- 
villainous  misfortune 

protagonist  receives  misfortune 
at  the  hands  of  another 

lack  or  villainy  overcome 


common  events — slice-of-life 

depiction  of  forces  of  nature, 
weather;  seasonal  changes 

adventurous  journeys;  searches 

stories  of  self-protection  or  the 
attempt  to  endure  overwhelming 
forces,  e.g.,  big  fish  eats  little 
fish 

process  of  achieving  fame; 
recognition 

unsuccessful  venture 

protagonist  is  tested;  given 
difficult  tasks;  encounters 
obstacles 

fights  battles,  wars,  competi- 
tions 

death;  demise 

traditional  story,  fairytale, 
folktale,  e.g.  Cinderella 

stories  with  coherent  themes, 
not  classified  above,  e.g., 
assistance  and  gift-giving  by 
Egyptian  children 
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TAbLk:  1 

Thematic  and  Structural  Dif f urcrici-h* 
Accounted  For  By  An  Independent  Nation,  Age  and  (.Ptidnr  httcrt 


LACK 


SUCCESS 


QUEST 


NUUIFICATIOH 


Nation 


Aust. 


U.S. 


Egypt 


Agt  Sfex 


9 
12 


9 

12 


No. 

Obs. 
Prop. 

Exp. 
Prop. 

Obs. 
Prop. 

Exp. 
Prop. 

Obs. 
Prop. 

tip. 
Prop . 

Ob&. 
-£ 

Exp. 

27 

.30 

.30 

.09 

.09 

.30 

.32 

.33 

.33 

23 

.43 

.43 

.33 

.33 

.  13 

.  17 

.  J? 

,  35 

2b 

.08 

.08 

.38 

.38 

.16 

.18 

.08 

.08 

25 

.20 

.20 

.02 

.02 

.08 

.08 

.24 

.24 

16 

0 

0 

.19 

.19 

.06 

,15 

,06 

.0() 

16 

.2& 

.25 

0 

0 

.13 

.07 

.19 

.)9 

30 

.40 

.40 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.08 

.33 

.33 

31 

.26 

.26 

.06 

.06 

0 

.03 

.19 

.19 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.09 

U 

0 

22 

.05 

.05 

0 

0 

0 

.04 

.05 

.05 

26 

.38 

.38 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.27 

.27 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.02 

0 

0 

14 

.29 

.29 

.07 

.07 

.29 

.25 

.21 

.21 

U 

,07 

.07 

0 

0 

.07 

.12 

.07 

.07 

14 

0 

0 

.36 

.36 

.07 

.13 

0 

0 

16 

.13 

.13 

.06 

.06 

0 

.06 

.19 

.19 

*  In  each  instance  the  proposition  that  the  groups  are  statistically  the  same  must  be  rejected. 


TABLE  2 
Tlicmatic  Differences* 
Accounted  For  By  An  Independent  Sex  and  Nation  Effect   (No  Age  Ktfoct) 


Age 


Egypt 


Finland 


9 

12 

9 

12 

9 

1? 

9 

1? 


fVEkYDAY  RHYTHM     NATURAL  RHYTHM 


Sen 

No. 

Obs, 
Prop. 

Exp. 
Pro£^ 

Obs. 
Prop. 

tup. 
Prop. 

M 

27 

.04 

.07 

.04 

.06 

F 

23 

.22 

.21 

.09 

.14 

H 

25 

.12 

.07 

.04 

.06 

f 

25 

.12 

.21 

.16 

.14 

H 

16 

0 

.08 

0 

.05 

f 

16 

.25 

.24 

.19 

.  1? 

M 

30 

.07 

.08 

.07 

.05 

f 

31 

.?J 

.03 

.12 

M 

10 

.40 

.  n 

0 

.02 

F 

2? 

.27 

.30 

0 

.04 

r« 

?6 

.04 

.11 

0 

.02 

F 

n 

.09 

.30 

0 

.04 

M 

14 

.14 

.34 

.14 

.13 

F 

14 

.n 

.65 

.50 

.28 

M 

14 

.29 

.34 

0 

.13 

F 

16 

.69 

.65 

.06 

.28 

In  fach  InS'.anCfr  the  propostlon  that  the  groups  are  statistically  the  saioe  must  be  rejected. 
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TABLE  3 

Thematic  And  Structural  Differences* 
Accounted  For  By  An  Independent  Nation  Effect  (No  Agii  Or  Sex  Effects) 


CYCLE 


OTHER 


VlGWlTTf. 


Obs. 

E*p. 

Obs. 

Exp. 

Obs. 

E«p. 

Ndt lon 

No . 

 ^ 

 ^  

 B__ 

^       ~  ■ 

H 

27 

.07 

.15 

0 

.06 

.04 

.04 

F 

23 

.13 

.15 

.04 

.06 

.04 

.04 

Aust. 

25 

.20 

.15 

.08 

.06 

0 

.04 

12 

25 

.12 

.15 

.04 

.06 

0 

.04 

16 

0 

.03 

.06 

.16 

.06 

.16 

9 

16 

.06 

.03 

.13 

.16 

.06 

.16 

30 

0 

.03 

.20 

.16 

.20 

.  16 

«2 

31 

0 

.03 

.13 

.16 

.16 

.16 

10 

.10 

.07 

.50 

.46 

.50 

.43 

9 

22 

.05 

.07 

.59 

.46 

.59 

.43 

Egypt 

26 

.04 

.07 

.19 

.46 

.15 

.43 

\2 

11 

0 

.07 

.64 

.46 

.55 

.43 

14 

.21 

.24 

0 

.03 

0 

.03 

9 

14 

.04 

.24 

0 

.03 

0 

.03 

Finland 

14 

0 

.24 

0 

.03 

0 

.03 

12 

16 

.25 

.24 

0 

.03 

0 

.03 

*  In  each 

instance  the  proposition  that  the  groups  are 

statistically  the  same  must  be  rejected. 

TABLE  4 

Thematic  And  Structural  Differences* 
Accounted  For  By  An  Age/Nation  Interaction  and  An  Independent  Sex  Effect 


Age 


LINEAR  SEQ. 

CONTEST 

DESTRUCTION 

Obs. 

Exp. 

Obs. 

Exp. 

Obs. 

Exp. 

Sen 

No. 

Prop. 

Prop. 

Prop. 

Prop. 

Prop. 

Prop. 

M 

27 

.85 

.84 

.07 

.13 

.52 

.53 

f 

23 

.74 

.75 

.04 

.02 

.22 

.25 

M 

25 

.72 

.74 

.32 

.31 

.16 

.29 

F 

25 

.64 

.62 

0 

.05 

.20 

.11 

M 

16 

.88 

.87 

.56 

.51 

.63 

.51 

F 

16 

.81 

.82 

0 

.12 

.06 

.24 

M 

30 

.77 

.77 

.13 

.14 

.17 

.20 

F 

31 

.65 

.64 

0 

.02 

.06 

.07 

M 

10 

.30 

.40 

0 

.03 

0 

.06 

F 

2? 

.3? 

.27 

0 

.01 

0 

.02 

M 

2b 

.69 

.65 

.15 

.18 

.19 

.20 

F 

11 

.36 

.47 

0 

.03 

0 

.07 

M 

14 

.57 

.61 

.14 

.19 

.14 

.16 

F 

14 

.50 

.46 

0 

.03 

0 

.05 

M 

14 

.86 

.81 

.14 

.24 

.21 

.25 

F 

16 

.69 

.73 

.06 

.04 

.06 

.09 

U.S. 


Egypt 


Finland 


9 

12 
9 

12 
9 

1? 
9 

12 


•  In  each  Instance  the  proposition  thJt  the  groups  ire  stitUtlcally  the  .iwe  must  be  rejected. 
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TABLE  5 

Thematic  and  Structural  Differences* 
Accounted  For  By  An  Interaction  Of  Age  and  Sex  Effects  (No  Nation  Effect) 


SURVIVAL 


VILLAINY 


Age 


ObS. 

Exp. 

Obs. 

Exp. 

Sen 

No. 

H 

27 

.04 

.10 

.37 

.16 

p 

23 

.04 

.04 

.  13 

.  16 

H 

?5 

0 

.04 

.08 

.16 

F 

25 

.16 

.10 

.16 

.16 

H 

16 

.19 

.04 

.06 

.16 

r 

16 

0 

.04 

.13 

.16 

H 

30 

0 

.04 

.16 

.16 

F 

31 

.06 

.10 

.16 

.16 

H 

10 

0 

.10 

0 

.16 

P 

22 

0 

.04 

.05 

.16 

H 

26 

.08 

.04 

.14 

.16 

F 

11 

0 

.10 

0 

.16 

K 

14 

.07 

.10 

.14 

.16 

F 

14 

0 

.04 

0 

.16 

M 

14 

0 

.04 

.21 

.16 

F 

16 

0 

.10 

.06 

.16 

Aust. 


U.S. 


Egypt 


9 
12 
9 


9 

12 


*  In  each  insUnce  the  proposition  th*t  the  groups  *re  st*t1stlcilly  the  sine  must  be  rejected. 


TABLE  6 
Thematic  Differences* 
Accounted  For  By  An  Independent  Sex  Effect   (No  Aqo  Or  Natitjn  ICffecls) 


FAILURE 


TRIAL 


FAHILIAR  NARR. 


Age 


Obs. 

Exp. 

Obs. 

Up. 

Obs. 

Sex 

No. 

Prop. 

Prop. 

Prop. 

Prop. 

Prop. 

Prop. 

H 

27 

.U 

.09 

.04 

.1? 

0 

.0? 

F 

23 

0 

.04 

0 

.05 

0 

.02 

n 

25 

.12 

.09 

.08 

.12 

0 

.0? 

F 

25 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.05 

0 

.02 

H 

16 

0 

.09 

.13 

.12 

0 

.03 

F 

16 

0 

.04 

0 

.05 

0 

.03 

M 

30 

.06 

.09 

.03 

.12 

0 

.03 

F 

31 

.03 

.04 

.03 

.05 

.03 

.03 

H 

10 

0 

.09 

0 

.12 

0 

.09 

f 

22 

0 

.04 

0 

.05 

.09 

.09 

P 

26 

.03 

.09 

.27 

.12 

.66 

.57 

F 

11 

0 

.04 

.09 

.05 

.27 

.57 

M 

14 

.07 

.09 

.14 

.05 

0 

.03 

F 

16 

0 

.04 

0 

.05 

0 

.03 

M 

14 

.07 

.09 

.14 

.05 

0 

.03 

F 

16 

0 

.04 

0 

.05 

0 

.03 

Aust. 


Egypt 


9 
12 

9 
12 


*  In  e«ch  instance  the  proposition  th<t  the  groups  <re  statist 1c<lly  the  same  must  be  rejected. 
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Figure  2.  Australia.  This  story  drawing  by  «  12-year-old 
Australian  girl  falls  in  the  villainy/ villainy-nullified  classification, 
although  it  is  more  frightening  than  the  more  typical  stories  of  that 
genre.  Here  what  starts  out  to  be  an  innocent  and  peaceful  picnic  in 
the  woods  turns  into  a  terrifying  attack  on  the  young  girl,  who  fortu- 
nately escapes  her  attacker  and  runs  home. 


i5 

Figure  3.  United  Stntcs.  The  destruction  in  this  story  by  a 
l2-yeHr  old  Amerfcnn  boy  remains  unresolved,  and  rcHects  the  violence 
in  filniK  and  television.  Seen  entirely  through  a  gunsight,  the  action 
consists  of  ronturing  the  victim  in  the  sight,  a  quick  pan  to  the  gun, 
the  shot,  and  (bUII  through  the  eyes  of  the  assassin)  the  victim  lying 
in  a  poo!  of  blood. 
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Figure  4.  Finland .  This  story  by  an  ll~year-old  Finnish  girl  is 
an  example  of  lack ,  As  the  girl  in  the  story  leaves  home  to  pick 
berries,  she  finds  herself  deeper  in  the  w'l^ods  until  she  realizes  to  her 
(tearful)  chagrin  that  she  is  lost.  She  manages  to  keep  her  wits  and 
climbs  a  tree  from  which  she  can  see  her  house,  and,  making  her  way 
safely  home,  liquidates  the  lack. 


Figure  5.  Australia.  Success  is  sometimes  shown  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  fame  as  a  television  or"  Rock  star,  as  in  this  four-frame 
depiction  of  the  stages  of  success  of  "Smeel"— beginning  with  the 
group's  playing  in  a  small  cafe,  cutting  a  record,  receiving  gold 
records,  and  finally  performing  in  a  large  hall  to  the  adulation  of  their 
fans — as  drawn  by  a  12-year-old  boy. 
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Figure  6.  Egypt.  Egyptian  story  drawings  often  showed  a  con- 
cern for  others  and  presented  a  model  of  caring,  service,  and  sympa- 
thetic patronage.  In  this  traditional  story  (read  from  right  to  left),  a 
mother  sun  advises  her  three  small  suns  that  they  are  to  go  out  and  do 
some  good  in  the  world.  The  first  shines  on  a  sick  child  and  makes 
him  well;  the  second  on  a  wilted  flower  to  make  it  grow:  and  the  third 
helps  a  small  animal.  They  then  report  to  the  mother  who  says,  "Well 
done,  my  sons." 


Since  it  was  the  primary  purpose  of  our  study  to  focus  upon  the 
cultural  differences,  the  remainder  of  our  discussion  will  deal  with  the 
general  ways  in  which  the  children  in  the  difference  countries  employed 
ihv  structural  and  thematic  classifications,  i.e.,  the  significantly 
different  responses  of  boys  and  girls  of  both  ages  in  one  culture  from 
those  of  children  in  the  other  three  cultures. 

The  Plot  Elements 

From  Vladamir  Propp's  "Morphology  of  the  Folktale"  (1968)  we  have 
excerpted  two  basic  underlying  dyadic  3tructures:  1.  lack  (where  a 
character  either  lacks  something  or  desires  to  have  something) /lack- 
liquidated  (wherein  the  lack  is  dissolved  by  some  means);  and  2, 
villainy/ villainy-nullified.  Tolkein*s  prescription  for  a  good  fniry  tale 
includes,  in  addition  to  fantasy,  "recovery,  escape,  and  consolation- 
recovery  from  deep  despair  (Propp's  lack-liquidated) ,  escape  from  some 
great  danger  (Propp's  villainy-nullified) ,  but  most  of  all,  consolation," 
i.c.»  a  happy  ending  (Bettelhelm,  1975,  p.  143).  To  these  Bettelheim 
himself  (p.  144)  adds  the  element  of  threut  (Propp*s  lack  or  villainy). 
These  are  the  elements  from  which,  it  seems,  all  good  fairy  tales  are 
made.  Therefore,  it  should  not  strike  one  as  unusual  that  children's 
stories,  too,  should  have  at  their  buse,  these  same  elements. 

To  the  young  and  to  growing  children,  the  world-now  and  the 
world-to-be  may  present  an  awesome  and  threatening  aspect  of  trials,  of 
lack,  and  of  difficulties  to  be  overcome.     Perhaps  that  is  why,  when 
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children  draw  stories,  disequilibroting  elements  appear  in  great 
numbers,  some  as  dramatic  as  the  Brothers  Grimm^s,  others  as  basic  as 
a  little  jflrl  lo&t,  or  a  child  without  playmates.  Through  the  creation  of 
these  situations  in  the  graphic  symbolic  mode  and  the  subsequent 
solution— or  lack  of  resolution— -children  are  able  to  explore  and  to 
rehearse  a  variety  of  means  for  surmounting  problems — or  to  compre- 
hend more  fully  the  consequences  of  failure  to  succeed. 

In  our  analysis  of  the  story  drawings  of  the  four  groups, 
American  and  Australian  children  produced  over  twice  the  number  of 
lack/excess  disequilibrating  elements  than  either  the  Egyptian  or  the 
Finnish  children.  Although  the  second  disequilibrium-producing 
clement,  villainy ,  was  shown  less  often  than  the  lack  element  by 
children  in  all  four  groups,  each  of  the  groups  depicted  villainy  with 
the  same  frequency.  As  one  might  suspect,  the  American  and 
Australian  children  were  also  shown  to  use  the  classiilcation  of  disequi- 
librium overcome  nullification  more  frequently  than  either  of  the  other 
groups.  The  explanation  for  this  can  undoubtedly  be  found  in  the 
more  regular  occurrence  of  the  initial  lack  category  in  the  stories  of  the 
American  and  Australian  children. 

What  is  not  so  easily  explained  is  the  reason  for  these  differences. 
Why,  in  fact,  is  the  view  of  the  world  of  the  American  and  Australian 
children  such  a  stressful  one,  filled  as  it  is  with  difficulties  and  lack? 
Is  the  world  "on  hand"  of  these  children  less  fulfilling  or  more  difficult 
and  stress-laden  than  that  of  the  Egyptian  or  Finnish  children? 
Probably  not.  Although  our  investigation  does  not  answer  such 
questions,  it  is  possible  to  speculate  that  the  view  of  the  world 
presented  through  the  medium  of  television  commercials  (our  culture's 
modern  myths  whereby  a  magical  agent— be  it  detergent  or  deodorant  or 
toothpaste — transforms  the  hero,  overcomes  difficulties,  and  fulfills 
desires)  and  other  stock  television  and  commercial  formulas  is  presented 
as  a  model  from  which  American  and  Australian  children  work. 

Violent  and  Competitive  Worlds 

Two  other  themes  provide  us  with  interesting  insights  with  regard 
to  the  very  different  worlds  that  children  are  in  the  process  of  symbol- 
ically constructing.  The  theme  contest/combat  deals  with  situations  in 
which  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  engage  in  a  fight  or  a  con- 
test of  one  sort  or  another.  The  destruction  theme  deals  with  demise- 
being  swallowed  up,  eaten,  burned  to  the  ground,  shot  dead,  etc.  In 
their  narratives  the  American  children  were  most  competitive;  they  drew 
contest /combat  themes  approximately  40  percent  more  frequently  than 
the  Australian  and  Finnish  children,  and  72  percent  more  frequently 
than  the  Egyptian  children.  The  American  and  Australian  children 
depicted  stories  of  destruction  60  percent  more  frequently  than  Finnish 
children  and  80  percent  more  frequently  than  the  Egyptian  children. 
We  may  decry  the  use  of  destructive  tliemes  In  the  stories  of  the 
children  In  America  and  Australia,  but  the  model  presented  by  the  mass 
media  Is  a  world  of  violence— whether  It  Is  in  the  nightly  news,  the 
action  shows,  or  the  Saturday  morning  cartoons;  and  although  the 
world  may  be  a  much  more  benign  place  than  that  depicted  In  the 
media,  children  still  have  limited  opportunity  to  experience  the  world 
first-hand.  They  seem  only  to  be  in  the  process  of  cognitively  manip- 
ulating and  reinventing  one  of  the  more  troublesome  aspects  of  what 
they  perceive  In  the  culture— the  world  "on  hand." 
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Models  for  Achievement  and  Success 

Success  is  a  theme  that  classifies  triumphs,  rewards,  achieve- 
ments, and  recognition  of  the  protaf^onists  in  children*s  stories;  it  also 
relates  to  Tolkoin's  consolation  or  happily-ever-ufMir  theme.  There  is 
often  a  wish-fuliilling  element  here,  as  when  the  protagonist  becomes  a 
hero.  In  this  category,  the  Australian  children  were  overwhelmingly 
ahead  of  those  in  the  other  three  groups.  They  employed  the  success 
theme  30  percent  more  frequently  than  the  Finnish  children,  60  percent 
more  frequently  than  American  children,  and  over  90  percent  more 
frequently  than  the  Egyptian  children.  We  will  leave  it  to  others  to 
explain  why  Australian  children  seem  to  be  so  pre-occupied  with 
success  and  why  Egyptian  children  have  almost  no  concern  for  success. 
One  thing  is  certain— the  world  of  the  Australian  child  and  the  world  of 
the  Egyptian  child  are  more  than  oceans  apart.  In  fact,  some  Egyptian 
children  dealt  with  ideas  that  were  remote  from  the  competitive  and 
success-oriented  world  of  the  Western  children.  For  example,  they 
depicted  stories  in  which  instances  of  caring  for  others,  showing 
sympathy,  and  empathizing  with  those  in  distress  abounded.  They 
drew  stories  in  which  gifts  were  given  and  sacrifices  made  on  behalf  of 
others. 

The  Possible  Environmental  Effects 

Of  the  four  groups  the  Egyptian  children  were  most  different. 
Natural  rhythm  classifies  depictions  of  the  forces  of  nature  or  the 
change  from  one  state  to  another,  e.g.,  winter  to  spring;  night  to  day; 
storm  to  calm;  sunshine  to  gloom.  The  Finnish  children  depicted 
natural  rhythm  approximately  66  percent  more  frequently  than  the 
Australian  and  American  groups,  while  not  a  single  Egyptian  child 
showed  any  type  of  natural  rhythm  in  the  story  drawings.  One  might 
speculate  that,  because  Finnish  children  are  continually  exposed  to 
extremes  of  weather  and  acute  changes  (froni  long  nights  of  darkness  in 
the  winter),  their  lives  are  inextricably  linked  to  natural  phenomena, 
while  the  weather  in  the  Middle  East  remains  somewhat  constant  and 
seasonal  change  is  Imrdly  noticeable.  And  although  environmental 
factors  surely  contribute  to  a  child's  conception  of  the  world,  and  could 
account  for  some  of  the  differences  we  saw  in  the  stories,  we  think  that 
more  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  explanations  based  on  symbolic  or 
media-inspired  views  of  the  world  as  seen  by  different  cultures. 

The  World  as  Slice-of-Life 

The  classification  everyday  rhythm  deals  with  depictions  of  the 
common  or  ordinary  activities  in  which  individuals  customarily  engage: 
waking;  going  to  school;  returning  home;  going  to  bed;  baking  a  cake; 
washing  one*s  hair;  going  to  the  park;  playing  in  the  playground.  As 
with  natural  rhythm,  the  Finnish  children  depicted  the  everyday  ele- 
ment 8"TaF~more~rrequ  en  tly  than  the  Egyptian,  American,  and  Australian 
groups  (70  percent  more  frequently  than  the  American  and  Australian 
children  and  56  percent  more  frequently  than  the  Egyptian  children). 
It  appears  that  the  frequency  of  commonplace  subject  matter  is 
increased  when  the  use  of  stories  with  plot  or  disequilibrating  elements 
is  decreased. 
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A  Discussion  of  Thematic  Usage 

The  themes  of  the  Australian,  Finnish,  and  American  chihiron  were 
readily  noted  in  the  classification  system.  The  Egyptian  children, 
however,  did  not  draw  sequential  stories  nearly  as  frequently  as  the 
other  three  groups.  Since  the  thematic  content  was  based  on  the 
subject  matter  of  a  series  of  drawings,  whatever  thematic  content  might 
have  been  present  in  the  single-frame  stories  (vignettes)  was  not 
classified.  In  other  words,  over  44  percent  of  the  time  the  Egyptian 
children's  drawings  were  classified  as  not  having  overall  thematic  con- 
tent. (When  themes  were  employed,  they  were  often  embedded  within  a 
traditional  story,  e.g.,  Cinderella  or  Abraham  and  Isaac.)  Twelve  per 
cent  of  the  American  children's  drawings  were  judged  to  have  no  overall 
thematic  content,  while  only  two  percent  of  the  Australian  and  none  of 
the  Finnish  drawings  were  seen  to  lack  overall  themes.  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  relative  paucity  of  graphic  narrative  media  models  available  to 
the  Egyptian  children  could  explain  the  relatively  low  number  of 
sequential  and  thematically  coherent  stories  depicted  by  the  Egyptian 
children.  (Subsequent  studies  have  certainly  shown  this  to  be  the  case 
I  Wilson,  El  Husseini,  and  Wilson,  19&2].) 

Conclusion 

We  now  need  to  return  to  our  original  premise  that  the  story 
drawings  are  a  means  by  which  children  construct  models  for  the  actual 
cultural  worlds  in  which  they  live.  Our  data  show  that  the  worlds  of 
the  children  in  the  four  groups  are  indeed  different  in  some  respects. 
(And  here  we  need  to  remind  the  reader  that  gender  was  an  even  more 
influential  factor.)  All  three  groups  of  Western  children  seem  to  view 
the  world  as  a  place  in  which  to  compete  and  do  combat,  and  the  Amer- 
icans and  Australians  seem  to  view  the  world  also  as  a  place  of  violence 
and  destruction.  Thus  these  questions  might  be  raised:  Do  the  cul- 
tural media  that  provide  the  materials  from  which  children  build  their 
graphic  narratives  accurately  reflect  the  actual  cultural  world  in  which 
the  children  live?  Or  are  the  media  worlds  and  their  reflections  in  the 
children's  drawings  at  best  mere  caricatures;  or  in  the  worst  cases,  are 
they  deceptive  monstrosities?  And  if  they  present  inaccurate  world 
views,  does  this  lead  the  child  to  act  within  the  world  as  he  or  she 
would  within  its  graphic  model  (wherein  the  actual  world  is  created  in 
the  image  of  its  symbolic  counterpart— a  place  of  combat  and  destruction 
for  the  Western  child,  or  of  emphatic  caring  and  assistance  for  the 
Egyptian  child)? 

We  can  only  speculate  about  the  role  of  art  in  world-making.  Our 
experiences  in  the  West  and  in  Egypt  lead  us  to  believe  that  these 
respective  worlds  are  neither  quite  as  benign  as  the  Egyptian  children's 
depiction,  nor  as  threatening  as  that  depicted  by  American,  Australian, 
and  Finnish  children.  Art  has  no  requirement  to  present  reality  with 
utter  accuracy,  and  yet  it  cannot  help  but  reflect  an  essential  truth. 
Perhaps  Western  children  need  to  practice  competing  in  their  drawings 
in  order  to  survive  individually,  and  perhaps,  too,  Egyptian  children 
collectively  need  to  practice  caring  eo  that  they  and  their  historic 
civilization  might  continue  to  survive.  Our  inquiry  could  not  resolve 
issues  such  as  these.  We  do  think  our  research  has  shown,  however, 
that  it  is  the  graphic- symbolic  cultural  models  as  well  as  the  everyday 
worlds  from  which  four  groups  of  children  form  their  own  graphic 
narrative  versions  of  reality.  And  these  realities  are  as  different  as 
they  arc  alike.     It  is  perhaps  appropriate  to  ask  to  what  extent  art 
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example,  to  produce  teaching  might  serve  the  function  of  measurably 
changing  children's  conceptions  of  the  world.  Would  it  be  possible  in 
art  classes,  for  example,  to  produce  benign  rather  than  threatening 
worlds?  And  if  children's  graphic  narrative  visions  of  reality  were  to 
become  less  threatening,  would  the  everyday  world  become  bo  as  well? 
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Cultural  aspects  of  art  and  their  influence  on  behaviors  in  art 
have  been  a  part  of  the  literature  in  art  education  for  many  years. 
The  writings  of  June  McFee  and  Edmund  Feldman  in  these  areas  are 
well-known.  A  more  recent  phenomenon  in  art  education  is  the  emer- 
gences of  literature  on  cross-cultural  research.  Among  the  pioneers  in 
this  movement  are  Frances  Anderson,  Marjorie  and  Brent  Wilson,  and 
Elliot  Eisner.  Though  cross-cultural  research  is  In  its  infoncy,  it  does 
not  lag  too  far  behind  the  resurgence  and  expansion  of  psychological 
and  anthropological  cross-cultural  research  which  began  20  years  ago. 
Perhaps  the  most  systematically  conducted  research  within  this  period  of 
time  is  in  the  area  of  cognition.  Although  the  literature  in  art  educa- 
tion during  the  past  seven  years  has  increasingly  focused  on  the  role 
of  cognition  in  the  visual  arts  (Art  Education,  1983;  Douglas.  Schwartz 
k  Taylor.  1981;  Engle.  1977.  1983;  Gardner,  1982;  Madeja.  1978; 
Perkins  k  Leondar.  1977).  this  focus  has  not.  for  the  most  part,  ex- 
tended beyond  our  national  boundaries.  There  is  a  need  to  conduct 
cross-cultural  art  education  research  in  cognition  that  parallels  or 
extends  the  current  psychological  and  anthropological  cross-cultural 
research  in  cognition.  Only  through  this  research  effort  will  we  be 
able  to  examine  the  implied  universality  of  many  of  our  beliefs  about 
child  development  in  art  and  the  processes  of  art  making  and  respond- 
ing to  art.  Similarities  and  differences  in  behaviors  as  factors  of 
cultural  influences  and  ecological  variables  could  be  identified. 

In  the  attempt  to  provide  a  context  for  a  systematic  approach  to 
cross-cultural  research  in  art  and  cognition,  this  paper  will:  1) 
present  several  definitions  which  are  basic  to  this  discussion;  2)  take  a 
brief  look  at  the  status  of  cross-cultural  research;  3)  discuss  two  major 
theories  that  currently  comprise  the  bulk  of  cross-cultural  research  in 
cognition;  4)  draw  implications  for  art  education  from  the  cross-cultural 
studies  using  these  theories;  and  5)  suggest  a  format  for  research. 

Definitions 

Before  discussing  some  of  the  literature  in  cross-cultural  cognitive 
research,  it  may  be  well  to  define  the  term  "cognition"  to  establish  a 
common  ground.  Cognition  is  the  "act  or  process  of  knowing"  (Stein, 
1966.  p.  287).  It  includes  all  processes  by  which  knowledge  is 
acquired:  perception,  thought,  memory,  imagery,  and  problem  solving. 
Cognitive  processes  include  the  encoding  of  information,  the  storage 
and  retrieval  of  information  in  memory,  the  generation  and  evaluation  of 
hypotheses  according  to  criteria,  and  Inductive  and  deductive  reasoning 
(Developmental  Psychology  Today.  1971.  p.  550).  Current  thinking  and 
research  in  cognitive  psychology  also  include  motor  control,  personality, 
and  emotion  in   the  definition  of  cognition  or  knowing.     With  these 
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definitions  we  con  assume  that  the  arts  are  forma  of  Unowledgo  "hyniboi- 
ic  and  expressive  systems"  that  can  bo  uiitlorKtood  an  cognitlvo  pro- 
cesses (Engel,  1977),  The  study  of  cognition  "Is  the  study  of  the 
means  by  which  an  individual  comes  to  hnvo  organizod  Unowicdyc  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  way  in  which  that  knowied|{i)  in  uaed  to  Kuide  behav- 
ior" (Glick.  1975,  p.  595). 

Traditionally,  the  study  of  cognition  has  been  nHHOciatcd  with 
psychology.  However,  cognitive  psychology  currently  shares  the 
research  spotlight  with  cognitive  anthropology  which  constitutOH  a  new 
theoretical  orientation  (Tyler,  1969),  Whereas,  cognitive  anthropolo- 
gists are  more  concerned  with  product  in  their  notion  of  thinking; 
cognitive  psychologists  are  more  concerned  with  process  (Price-Williams, 
1975).  Cognitive  anthropologists  focus  on  discovering  how  different 
peoples  organize  and  use  their  culture;  in  particular,  cognitive  anthro- 
pologists attempt  to  understand  the  organizing  principles  underlying 
behavior.  In  contrast,  the  cognitive  psychologist  seurchea  for  some 
generalized  unit  of  behavioral  analyses  (Tyler,  1969).  There  is 
difference  between  the  task  of  recording  all  aspects  of  a  specific  cul- 
tural instance,  which  anthropologists  do,  and  that  of  abstracting  and 
generalizing  propositions  across  culture,  which  psychologists  do. 
Despite  differences  in  the  methods  used  and  in  the  definition  of  basic 
concepts,  the  tendency  at  the  present  time  is  toward  an  integration  of 
tlie  two  disciplines  (Price-Williams,  1975).  Ethnographical  and  ecological 
approaches  have  become  part  of  cognitive  psychology.  A  current 
definition  of  cross-cultural  psychology  reflects  this  integration  tenden- 
cy: "Cross-cultural  psychology  is  concerned  with  the  systenmtic  study 
of  behavior  and  experience  as  it  occurs  in  different  cultures,  is  influ- 
enced by  culture,  or  results  in  changes  in  existing  cultures"  (Triandis, 
1980,  p.  1).  Cross-cultural  psychology  is  a  new  approach  to  the  study 
of  the  role  of  culture  in  psychological  developiueiit  that  can  only  be 
realized  by  a  close  integration  of  the  methods  of  both  psychology  and 
anthropology  (Jahoda,  1980). 

Status  of  Cross-Cultural  Research 

The  purpose  of  cross-cultural  research,  according  to  Witkin  & 
Berry  (1975),  is  to  check  the  universality  of  a  phenomenon  which  has 
been  observed  in  a  single  culture.  It  has  the  additional  aim  of  dis- 
covering behavioral  and  cultural  phenomena  that  are  new. 

Only  two  decades  ago,  cross-cultural  research,  for  the  most  part, 
lacked  theory;  its  emphasis  was  the  search  for  cultural  differences. 
Like  earlier  ethnographic  research,  these  studies  surveyed  a  test  or  an 
experiment,  applying  it  to  another  culture.  This  approach  found  many 
critics.  As  a  consequence  of  a  number  of  critical  reviews,  the  emphasis 
shifted  to  an  orientation  toward  a  coherent  conceptual  framework.  Two 
trends  emerged: 

1.  One  trend  was  the  effort  to  assess  the  generality  of 
theories  originating  in  Western  industrialized  cultures  by 
subjecting  them  to  cross-cultural  testing; 

2.  The  second  trenU  consistcci  of  nttempts  to  formulate 
approaches  spneifically  designed  to  ncnount  for  cross- 
cultural  differences  (Jahoda,  19B0), 
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Two  bodies  of  work  oxompUfy  croBs- cultural  rcsearoh  in  cognition 
as  currently  practiced;  one  in  Pingot's  Ucnctic  Epistemologfy ,  in  partic- 
ular, his  construct  of  conHervHtioii;  and  the  second  is  Witkin's  Theovy 
of  Psychological  Differentiation  (Prico-Willinmb .  1975).  Cross-culturally, 
these  are  the  two  most  inHuentlMl  theories  in  Btudicfi  of  cognitive  devel- 
opment. Some  findings  from  this  lH)dy  of  roBonrch  are  relevant  to  the 
study  of  artiBtIc  devoloptnont .  The  tjioorics  themselves,  because  of 
their  theoretical  strength,  can  be  the  baBis  for  conducting  art  education 
research . 

Cognitive  Thcoiics 

Most  cross-cultural  studies  in  genetie  psychology  arc  implicitly  or 
explicitly  concerned  with  whether  cognitive  development  in  non-Western 
children  differs  from  development  in  Middle-class  Western  children, 
following  the  same  sequential  succession  of  stages,  and  at  approximately 
the  same  age  levels,  described  by  Piaget  and  other  investigators.  The 
sequential  succession  of  stages  refer  to: 

1)  The  succession  of  the  well-known  three  global  stages: 
sensorimotor,  concrete  operational,  and  formal  opera- 
tional. 

2)  And  the  sequential  application  of  the  same  structure  of 
thought  to  different  contents.  The  best-known  example 
of  this  is  the  usual  succession  of  difficulty  in  the 
conservation  of  quantity,  vjeight,  and  volume. 

Piaget  also  postulated  that  the  sensorimotor  and  concrete  opera- 
tional stHges  would  be  attained  by  all  persons,  but  that  the  stage  of 
formal  operations  might  not.  Dasen,  the  primary  researcher  on  cross- 
cultural  implications  of  Piaget*s  theory,  found  otherwise.  All  Dasen's 
studies  included  an  implicit  or  explicit  reference  to  the  chronological 
standard  that  Piaget  formulated  from  his  studies  of  Swiss  children. 
Comparison  of  Western  and  non- Western  populations  showed  that  the  age 
at  which  non-Western  trhildren  develop  the  concept  of  conservation  may 
range  from  approximately  the  same  age  as  European  children  to  extreme 
instances  In  which  only  50  per  cent  of  a  sample  understood  conservation 
by  age  11  (Dasen,  1972).  Dasen  also  found  a  difference  in  the  age  at 
which  certain  levels  of  conservation  are  reached:  Western  children 
typically  learned  in  a  certain  sequence  which  was  often  not  the  case  for 
non-Western  children  (Price-Williams,  1975).  For  example,  Dasen  (1974) 
discovered  that  Australian  aborigines  found  their  way  from  one  water 
hole  to  another  by  drawing  on  the  ground  circles  that  showed  direction 
rather  than  distance.  The  aborigines  did  not  have  concepts  of  number 
or  measurement,  however,  they  did  better  than  Western  children  on 
conservation  tasks  relating  to  length  rather  than  measurement  and 
numbers. 

Another  example  of  the  effect  of  life  experience's,  performance  on 
conservation  tasks,  is  evident  in  the  Priee-Williams,  CJordon,  and 
Ramirez  (J969)  study  of  pottery-making  children  in  Mexico.  These 
children  were  compared  with  other  children,  who  were  not  potters,  of 
similar  age  and  education  in  the  same  village.  The  researchers,  assum- 
ing thut  pottery-making  involves  the  notion  of  conservation  of  mass  and 
weicht.  expected  the  children's  fanjiliarity  with  the  pottery-making  to 
carry  over  to  conservation  tests  of  mass  and  weight.  Their  hypotheses 
were  confirmed. 
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Another  line  of  Piagetian  cross-cultural  research  involves  the 
attainment  of  the  three  global  stages.  As  mentioned  earlier,  Piaget 
postulated  that  all  persons  would  attain  the  sensorimotor  and  concrete 
operational  stages,  but  not  necessarily  the  formal  operations  stage. 
However,  an  accumulation  of  evidence  by  Dasen  (1972)  shows  that 
concrete  operational  thought  is  not  necessarily  attained  by  adults  of  all 
societies . 

The  cross-cultural  differences  summarized  here  are  quantitative, 
referring  only  to  the  rate  of  development,  but  not  to  the  structure  of 
thinking.    Dasen  (1972)  noted: 

As  such,  the  generality  of  Piaget's  system  is  not  threatened. 
The  results  simply  point  to  the  fact  that,  among  factors 
influencing  cognitive  dev^jlopmcnt ,  cultural  ones  might  be 
more  important  than  had  previously  beon  hypothesized,  a 
possibility  which  Piaget  (1966)  himself  has  stressed  (p.  31). 

Nonetheless,  Dasen  suggested  that  the  fact  that  the  concrete  operational 
stage  is  not  necessarily  attained  could  be  considered  a  limitation  of  the 
universality  of  Piaget's  stages,  Dascn's  suggestion  is  supported  by 
data  showing  considerable  differences  between  individuals  from  common 
backgrounds,  including  similar  child- rearing,  physical  and  social  en- 
vironments, and  health  conditions.  More  studies  are  needed  in  order  to 
link  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  aspects  of  operational  development 
to  specific  cultural  factors. 

Some  of  the  discropanciet,  found  in  cross-cultural  research  con- 
cerning Piaget's  theory  may  be  due  to  the  scientific  bias  of  the  theory 
itself;  Piaget's  theory  is  based  on  logic  and  mathematics.  This  pre- 
sumes that  the  universal  norm  is  logical  thought.  In  fact,  the  norm 
could  include  other  dimensions,  such  as  analogic  thought,  which  is 
central  to  visual  and  mental  imagery.  Recognizing  analogical  thought 
processes  as  part  of  cognition  might  result  in  a  more  wholistic  view  of 
cognitive  development,  which  could  affect  the  understanding  of  cross- 
cultural  and  intra-cultural  differences  in  conservation  tasks.  For 
example,  Vernon  (1966)  found  that  Eskimos  and  Canadian  Indians  scored 
low  on  conservation  tasks,  compared  to  English  norms.  However,  the 
Eskimos  performed  as  well  as  whites  on  visual  spatial  tests;  Canadian 
Indians  were  poorer  on  these  tests  but  better  on  a  test  of  mental 
imagery. 

The  last  twenty-one  years  have  produced  an  enormous  volume  of 
research  and  theory  on  mental  imagery  and  its  lole  in  cognition  in 
learning,  memory,  thinking,  creativity,  dreams,  and  as  a  method  of 
therapy  (Yuille  and  Catchpole,  19''7).  A  number  of  researchers  believe 
that  images  havo  a  central  function  in  human  lefirning  and  memory 
(e.g.,  Begg,  1973;  Howrr.  1972;  Bugclski,  1970;  Paivio.  1971;  YuiUe, 
1974).  However,  Paivio,  through  both  observation  and  theory,  has 
contributed  more  to  the  area  of  mental  imagery  than  anyone  else.  His 
model  is  the  most  typical  and  the  most  extensive  in  the  field.  At  the 
onset,  Paivio's  proposal,  that  the  active  formation  of  images  mediates 
learning  and  memory,  wns  a  radical  departure  from  the  theoretical 
constructs  of  his  peers. 

Paivio's  mofkO  (  1970,  1971,  1975a,  1975b)  depends  on  the  funda- 
mental  assumption  of  two  major  coding  systems,  imaginal  and  /t. rbal. 
The   imaginal   system   specializes   in    processing   nonverbal  information 
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which  is  stored  in  the  form  of  images  using  the  visual  modelity  as  the 
most  frequent  and  important  imagery  mode.  The  verbal  system  deals 
with  abstract  linguistic  units  that  are  indirectly  and  arbitrarily  related 
to  things  according  to  the  conventions  of  a  given  language.  Paivio 
Ci975a)  suggests  that  these  functions  distinguish  the  verbal  system  as 
an  abstract,  logical  mode  of  thought  in  contrast  to  the  concrete, 
analogical  mode  that  characterized  imagery.  Also,  the  imagery  mode  is 
specialized  for  paraUel  processing,  and  the  verbal  mode  for  sequential 
processing.  This  implies  that  the  imagery  system  permits  simultaneous 
coding  of  multiple  pieces  of  information,  enhancing  associative  recaUs. 
In  contrast,  the  verbal  system  retains  information  about  the  sequence  of 
a  set  of  items. 

The  research  in  imagery,  in  particular  that  of  Paivio.  stands  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  commonly  accepted  notion  that  the  verbal  mode- 
language— is  the  basis  of  productive  thought.  Imagery  is  held  as 
non-essential  or  secondary  to  inner  speech.  However,  testimonials  by 
highly  creative  scientists  who  described  their  breakthroughs  in  forms  of 
vivid  images  (Einstein.  Kekule.  Watson)  also  question  the  prevaUing 
belief  that  discursive  thought  is  the  quintessential  and  primary  mode. 
For  example,  imagery  was  viewed  by  Einstein  as  an  active  process,  the 
function  of  which  go  beyond  a  mere  visual  storage  of  experience  to  its 
elaboration  and  transformation.  It  appears  that  imagery  has  varied  and 
important  functions  in  mental  life  and  is  critical  in  complex  thinking. 
Paivio  (1971)  points  out  that  imagery,  because  it  leads  to  new  meta- 
phors or  models,  has  been  »'traditionaUy  emphasized  as  an  important 
element  in  the  creative  process  by  the  creative  persons  themselves,  as 
well  as  by  nonpsychologists  writing  on  the  topic""  (p.  531). 

Imagery  is  commonly  associated  with  the  arts,  yet  Lindauer  (1977) 
cites  the  neglect  of  reference  to  imagery  and  the  arts  in  the  psycho- 
logical Uterature  on  imagery  during  the  past  50  years.  He  also  noted 
the  scant  coverage  of  imagery  in  aesthetic  and  artistic  Uterature.  His 
examination  of  seven  basic  references  yielded  o^^y.  Passing,  bnef. 
ceneraL  or  no  mention  at  all  of  imagery  (Arnheim.  1969.  19^2.  19/7; 
Berlyne.  1971;  Gardner.  1973;  Kreitler  t  Kreitler.  1972  .  Pickford. 
1972). 

Imagery  as  a  cognitive  process  in  art  production  and  art  response 
of  children  is  also  a  neglected  area  of  inquiry.  Yet  to  be  examined  are 
differences  in  the  production  of  and  response  to  images  by  high  imagers 
and  low  imagers,  or  those  identified  as  visuaUzers  or  verbalizers. 
Basic  to  this  Inquiry  is  how  and  whether  visual  imagery,  as  a  cognitive 
function,  is  related  to  cognitive  style  and  how  cognitive  style  is 
affected  by  cultural  factors. 

The  study  of  visual  and  mental  imagery  cross-culturally  could 
result  in  a  greater  understanding  of  the  cultural  bases  of  artistic 
development.  Such  studies  might  result  in  the  extension  of  psychologi- 
cal development  theories  such  as  Piaget's  and/or  Witkin^s  to  encompass 
artistic  development. 

Earner  in  this  paper.  Piaget's  theory  was  discussed  briony  as  one 
of  two  extensively  used  theories  in  cross-cultural  cognitive  research. 
We  wiU  now  examine  Witkin's  Psychological  Differentiation  theory  and  its 
efficacy  as  a  theoretical  structure  for  cross-cultural  research  in 
general,  and  art  education  research,  in  particular. 
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The^  basis  of  Witkin's  Psychological  Differentiation  theory  (1974, 
1977,  1979)  is  in  the  premise  that  the  human  organism  becomes  more 
differentiated  as  it  develops,  yet  has  a  consistency  in  broad  patterns  of 
psychological  functioning,  which  include  perceptual,  intellectual,  per- 
sonality chttracteristics,  and  interpersonal  behaviors.  Basic  to  these 
patterns  is  the  extent  to  which  the  individual  relies  on  external  or 
internal  referents.  The  determinants  of  this  more  or  less  autonomous 
functioning  seem  to  be  rooted  in  socialization  practices.  Terms  Witkin 
has  used  to  describe  this  more  or  less  autonomous  functioning-  arc 
"fifcld-dependent"  and  "field-independent."  These  modes  of  functioning 
HTC  further  delineated  as  a  continuum  rather  than  as  a  dichotomy.  The 
field-dependent  person  relies  on  external  referents— visual ,  intellectunl , 
and  social.  The  field  independent  person  rehes  more  on  himself  as  a 
referent  in  all  of  these  areas.  Both  modes  of  functioning  characterize 
the  cognitive  style  of  the  individual. 

Cognitive  styles  refer  to  individua!  differences  in  how  we  perceive, 
think,  solve  problems,  relate  to  others,  learn,  and  create.  They  are 
stable  over  time  and  not  value  based.  Cognitive  style  deals  with  form 
and  structural  properties  and  not  with  content  of  cognitive  activity. 

Like  Piaget's  theory  on  cognitive  development,  Witkin's  theory  of 
psychological  differentiation  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  developed, 
researched,  and  associated  with  educational  implications.  Because  of  its 
relative  strength  as  a  theoretical  construct  and  its  basis  in  socialization 
and  cultural  factors,  it  is  a  viable  theory  to  submit  to  cross-cultural 
research.  Many  cross-cultural  studies  have  been  conducted  by  a 
number  of  researchers  using  Witkin's  theory,  but  two  researchers  stand 
out  in  the  literature:  Dawson  and  Berry.  Dawson  was  one  ot  the  first 
researchers  to  use  the  theory  cross-culturally.  Berry  has  used  the 
theory  most  extensively  and  has  developed  an  ecological/cultural  model 
that  builds  on  Witkin's  theory  and  uses  it  as  a  base. 

Witkin  and  Berry  (1975),  in  a  collaborative  article,  wrote: 

There  is  now  considerable  evidence  that  individual  differences 
in  standing  on  the  field-dependence-independence  cognitive 
style,  which  reflects  level  of  differentiation,  are  to  a  large 
extent  the  end  products  of  differences  in  socialization 
experiences.  Moreover,  as  just  noted,  procedures  for  assess- 
ment of  this  cognitive  style  have  a  number  of  characteristics 
which  make  them  adaptable  for  use  in  different  cultural 
settings.  Thus,  the  differentiation  framework  provides  both 
a  conception  and  a  methodology  for  inquiry  into  the  role  of 
socialization  across  cultures  (p.  12). 

Witkin  and  Berry  (1975)  noted  that  socialization  dimensions  in 
anthropoiogicftl  hterature  are  very  similar  to  the  key  features  of 
socialization  related  to  the  development  of  differentiation.  One  aspect 
of  socialization  is  the  anthropological  concept  of  social  conformity  "tight- 
ness," which  refers  to  the  degree  of  hierarchical  structure  among 
sociocultural  elements  in  a  society.  Witkin  and  Berry  (1975)  describe 
social  tightness  thus:  "Societies  which  have  many  different  roles  and  an 
elaborate  structural  organization  arc  referred  to  as  tight,  whereas, 
those  with  minimal  role  differences  and  a  less  elaborate  structure  are 
referred  to  as  loose"  (p.  15).  In  tight  societies  there  is  pressure  to 
conform  to  many  social  controls;  in  loose  societies  fewer  controls  are 
present,  allowing  self-control  to  operate.    This  concept  of  social  tight- 
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ness  is  very  similar  to  Witkin's  observations  of  the  development  of 
differentiation  in  children  as  a  function  of  socialization.  Witkin  found 
that  children  who  were  controlled  in  their  attempts  to  explore  the 
environment,  who  v/ere  encouraged  to  conform  and  be  dependent, 
tended  to  be  field-dependent— i .e. ,  to  rely  on  external  referents.  In 
contrast,  those  children  given  the  freedom  to  explore  their  environ- 
ment, to  discover  and  make  choices,  to  be  expressive  and  independent, 
tended  to  be  field-independent— i.e. .  to  rely  on  internal  referents. 

With  the  socialization  construct  a  central  feature  of  Witkin'b 
theory,  very  little  adjustment  was  needed  to  apply  the  conbtruct  to  <i 
larger  unit- -to  societies. 

Berry  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  conceptual  extension  ol  Die 
differentiation  theory  to  the  ecolo^cal-culturol  domjun.  The 
socialization  variable  was  the  first  of  three  compribing  this  rnncoptunl 
extension;  social  tightness  was  the  second  variable;  find  (Mologn  al 
adaptation,  the  third.  Ecological  adaptation  assumes  timt  ih^^  charm 
tcristic  relationship  between  the  person  and  tho  Innd  he  or  shr  i>ocupith 
niay  be  a  major  factor  in  the  kind  ol  bchnvior  dt'velopt  d .  Thin  ronrepl 
has  been  applied  to  the  ecological  contrast  l)etween  the  lujuterb  niuS 
gatherers  and  the  agriculturalists?  and  pustoralisls. 

Berry  (1974)  selected  subsistence-level  popuhitions  to  study  these 
variables  using  Witkin's  theory  as  the  basic  framework  for  h\h  e<N)log,i  ul 
model.  His  main  thesis  was  that  hunting  peuph's  would  have  good 
visual  discrimination  and  spatial  skills.  One  n-ason  is  that  these  cnl 
tures  are  supportive  of  the  development  of  sueh  skills  through  th*  Uf.e 
of  a  high  number  of  geometrical  spatial  concepts  in  their  langUfJK*^.  Hi'' 
thesis  also  maintains  that  hunting  peoples  would  have  a  highly  devel- 
oped and  generally  shared  arts  and  craftn  production.  Moreover, 
socialization  practices  would  emphasize  independence  and  self-relifince 
with  techniques  that  support  and  encourage  separate  development. 
Berry  further  predicted  that  as  hunting  diminished  in  importance  across 
samples  ranked  in  terms  of  his  ecological  model,  visual  discrimination 
and  spatial  skills  will  diminish,  as  will  each  of  the  cultural 
aids— including  the  arts  and  crafts  (Berry,  1974). 

Berry  selected  eight  samples  of  subsist*  ce-level  peoples:  four 
samples  living  as  close  to  traditional  ways  as  could  be  found;  and  tour 
samples  undergoing  Westernization.  These  were  ranked  according  to 
the  ecological  model.  The  results  indicated  that  the  mediating  variables 
of  socialization,  of  arts  and  crafts,  and  of  language  are  related  to  the 
ecological  dimension  in  the  predicted  rank  order.  Eskimo  peoples,  for 
example,  were  found  to  be  field-independent,  with  highly  developed 
visual/spatial  discrimination  skiUs.  They  are  internationally  well-known 
for  their  arts  and  crafts.  Their  child-rearing  practices  encouraged 
self-reliance  and  independence.  In  contrast,  the  Temne  of  Syarra 
Leone,  basically  agriculturalists,  were  found  to  be  mainly  field- 
dependent  and  had  less-developed  visual/ spatial  discriminating  skills. 
Their  art  is  of  lower  quality  and  less  skillfully  produced  by  a  few 
specialists  in  their  society.  Child-rearing  practices  encouraged  depen- 
dency. Berry  concluded  that  peoples  attain  the  levels  of  \asual 
discrimination  and  spatial  ability  appropriate  to  their  ecological  demands 
(Berry.  1974). 

The  overall  weight  of  the  evidence  from  cross-cultural  studies  of 
both  Western  and  non-Western  samples  using  Witkin's  Theory  of  Psycho- 
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logical  Differentiation  suggests  that : 

1)  There  is  a  self-consistency  in  the  level  of  differentiation 
within  the  perceptual  domain  and  across  the  perceptual 
and  body -concept  domains  which  characterized  groups  in 
different  cultures. 

2)  A  small  but  persistent  sex  difference  in  field- 
dependence-independence  has  been  found  in  hundreds  of 
Western  studies.  However,  in  cross-cultural  studies, 
the  pattern  differs  and  seems  to  fit  the  eco-cultural 
frumework .  :>ignificant  sex  differences  appear  in  sam- 
ples from  sedentary  agricultural  groups  and  tend  to  be 
(ibsent  from  sampJ.es  in  migratory  hunting  groups.  The 
position  of  tho  society  on  the  eco-cultural  dimension  is 
relatrid  to  the  extent  of  sex  differences  on  tests  of 
difJcrentiation. 

3)  Child-rearing  practices  encouraging  obedience  and  con- 
formity to  parental  authority  are  associated  with  less 
(lilfertMitiated  functions:  Practices  encouraging  autonomy 
and  tolerating  violation  of  parental  authority  are  associ- 
ated with  more  differentiated  functions.  Outside  the 
family,  at  the  societal  level,  contrasting  social  arrange- 
ments uiui  social  standards  influence  development  toward 
u  groator  or  more  limited  differentiation. 

4)  Sc'orcfi  on  differentiation  tasks  show  an  increase  in 
(Ijl iLTentlation  as  a  function  of  acculturative  influences. 
Experience  and  level  of  education,  as  well  as  general 
economic  development,  seem  to  be  related  to  this 
increase,  [low  they  are  related  is  not  yet  known  (Witkin 
li  Berry,  iST^T. 

I  coiiceptb  from  the  differentiation  theory  can  be  meaningfully 
Hpljliod  across  cultures  because  of  the  structural  nature  of  diCfer- 
cntiation  and  its  base  in  a  cultural  universe,  i.e.,  socialization. 

Imijlicalionrs  For  Art  Education  Research 

Cross-cultural  research  in  art  education  could  use  Witkin*s  differ- 
entiation theory  with  Berry's  inclusion  of  the  ecological  factor  as  a 
conceptual /theoretical  base  to  compare  the  form  and  structure  of 
children's  drawings  and  responses  to  art,  as  well  as  to  compare  methods 
of  teaching  art.  Also,  this  theory  might  be  applied  to  the  comparative 
study  of  the  evolvement  of  art  forms  within  cultures  as  well  as  to  the 
aesthetic  factors  culturally  determined.  The  value-free  aspect  of 
Witkin's  theory  could  be  relevant  in  preventing  an  c-thnocentric 
approach  to  these  studies--in  particular,  with  regard  to  aesthetics. 

A  combination  or  integration  of  constructs  from  Piaget's  t>^eory  of 
intellectual  development,  Witkin's  theory  of  psychological  differentiation 
with  Berry's  contributions,  and  Paivio's  theory  of  mental  imagei*y  may 
provide  the  strongest  base  for  conducting  cross-cultural  research  in 
cognition  and  art. 

Piaget's  theory  on  cognitive  develoj'ment ,  as  manifested  in  evolu- 
tionary,  sequential,   hierarchical  stages,    could  be  used  to  determine 
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qualitative  and  successive  changes  in  cognitive  abilities  related  to 
mental  growth,  and  in  particular,  to  artistic  development.  However,  in 
light  of  the  Piagetian  cross-cultural  research  which  calls  into  question 
the  sequence  aspect,  the  Witkin/ Berry  theory  on  individual  differences 
in  functioning  and  in  encoding  and  processing  information  (cognitive 
style)  across  perceptual,  conceptual  and  personality  domains  as  a  factor 
of  socialization,  social  tightness,  and  ecological  adaptation,  could  be  a 
modifier  of  Piaget's  theory.  The  qualitative  aspects  of  Piaget's  theory 
may  be  universally  significant;  the  quantitative,  sequential  aspects 
many  change  according  to  cultural  factors.  Identifying  the  source  and 
nature  of  differences  due  to  cultural  influences  is  an  important  research 
problem  in  art  education.  In  particular,  it  can  lead  to  a  greater 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  arts  of  various  cultures,  the 
nature  of  the  artistic  development  of  children  and  of  the  adult  art  of 
the  culture. 

With  the  addition  of  theoretical  constructs  from  Paivio^s  theory  on 
mental  imagery,  very  basic  issues  can  be  explored,  specifically,  cultural 
differences  in  imagery  production  and  response,  as  well  as  the  propor- 
tion of  high  imagers  to  low  imagers  in  various  cultures  and  the  cultural 
factors  involved  in  this  occurrence.  Basic  to  any  inquiry  using  the 
suggested  integration  of  theoretical  constructs  would  be  the  examination 
of  whether  and  how  visual  imagery  (Pfiivio),  as  a  cognitive  function,  is 
related  to  cognitive  style  (Witkin  t  Berry)  and  cognitive  development 
(Piaget).  Also,  the  affect  of  cultural  factors  on  these  constructs, 
collectively  and  individually,  would  be  a  critical  aspect  to  examine. 

Ethnographic  Information  is  essential  as  u  context  for  cross- 
cultural  research  in  art  education.  Ideally,  the  art  educator  and 
researcher  would  form  a  collaborative  research  team  consisting  of  an 
anthropologist  and  other  professionals  whose  fields  are  relevant  to  the 
project.  In  the  absence  of  an  anthropologist,  reliable  ethnographic 
studies  of  the  past  and  present  characteristics  of  each  culture  could 
serve  as  oontcxtual  material. 

Th  »re  is  much  to  be  done  in  cross-cultural  art  education  research. 
The  interest,  need,  and  motivation  are  evident.  The  knowledge  re- 
sources necessary  to  conduct  the  research  are  not  as  evident.  With  the 
formation  of  the  International  Society  for  Education  through  Art 
(INSEA)  Research  Board  under  the  leadership  of  Elliot  Eisner,  an 
international  network  of  art  educators  interested  in  doing  cross-cultural 
research  is  possible,  whereby  collaboration  can  become  more  of  a  reality 
than  an  ideal. 
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Editorial 

Multicultural  conferencing 


I  am  most  grateful  to  Larry  Kantner  for  the  opportunity  to 
guest-edit  this  issue  of  The  Journal  of  Multicultural  and  Crosscultural 
Research  in  Art  Education. 

That  opportunity  came  about  because  the  Canadian  Society  for 
Education  through  Art  held  a  joint  conference  with  the  United  States 
Society  for  Education  through  Art  in  Vancouver,  British  Columbia  in 
the  summer  of  1986.  Certain  features  of  that  conference  are 
described  by  its  co-chairs,  Kit  Grauer  and  Graeme  Chalmers,  in  the 
foreword.  Some  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  form  the 
contents  of  this  issue. 

The  body  of  the  material  falls  into  three  sections.  First,  three 
keynote  presentations  deal  with  macrolevel  aspects  of  the  conference 
theme  Exploring  cultural  backgrounds;  exploring  cultural  futures. 
Next,  eight  articles  from  the  daily  research  sessions  explore^  "specific 
dimensions  of,  and  roles  occupied  by  art  in  culture.  Finally,  four 
articles  present  various  applications  of  a  culturally  mediated  approach 
to  programs,  curriculum,  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

The  reader  should  gain  some  idea  of  the  variety  of  topics  covered 
in  the  course  of  three  days  of  large  and  small  group  sessions.  Many 
nationalities  were  represented  in  the  audiences,  and  the  international 
character  of  the  conference  was  sustained  in  an  exhibition  of  children's 
art  gathered  from  around  the  world,  with  Transportation  as  its  theme. 

Everyone  leaves  a  conference  of  this  type  with  some  memorable 
impressions.  One  of  the  most  poignant  appears  as  an  example  in 
Charesl  and  Wallet's  article:  a  rape,  drawn  by  an  eleven  year  old 
girl.  In  a  local  sense,  it  reflects  the  interest  amounting  almost  to 
obsession  that  sections  of  the  Quebec  public  have  in  the  more  lurid 
forms  of  police  gazettes.  In  a  general  sense,  it  illustrates  the  power 
that  art  has  as  a  medium  to  explore  topics  that  people  "don't  talk 
about."  Art  considered  multiculturally  is  likely  to  turn  up  a  number 
of  commonalities  that  reflect  our  human  condition.  But  political, 
social,  and  economic  differences  are  likely  to  bring  to  the  surface  an 
equal  number  of  images  that  remind  us ,  even  shock  us  into  recognition 
of  what  we  have  and  what  we  lack,  in  relation  to  other  groups. 

The  articles  here  address  this  and  similar  topics.  National 
differences  in  spelling  have,  in  the  best  multicultural  tradition,  have 
retained.  Though  the  keynote  addresses  have  been  printed,  with 
minor  variations,  as  delivered,  the  remaining  articles  have  been 
trimmed  to  prevent  the  Journal  from  becoming  unwieldy.  Altogether, 
this  issue  of  the  Journal  tries  to  sketch  the  complex  character  of  art 
in  culture  today,  as  reflected  through  the  lens  of  an  international  art 
education  event. 


Guest  Editor,  Ronald  N.  MacGregor 
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Foreword 


Kit  Grauer 
Graeme  Chalmers 

Expose  86,  the  joint  conference  of  the  Canadian  and  the  United 
States  Societies  for  Education  through  Art  was  held  July  1  -  4,  1986,  at 
The  University  of  British  Columbia  in  Vancouver,  Canada.  Vancouver 
is  an  increasingly  multi-cultural  city  and  was  the  site  of  Expo  '86,  a 
major  world  exposition  on  the  themes  of  transportation  and 
communications.  In  keeping  with  its  setting,  and  acknowledging  current 
concerns  in  art  education,  the  theme  of  Expose  86  was  "Exploiting 
cultural  backgrounds  -  Exploring  cultural  features".  In  addition  to 
three  keynote  presentations  on  different  aspects  of  this  theme  (see  the 
papers  by  McFee,  Grigsby,  and  Hillman-Chartrand)  there  were  84 
smaller  sessions  exploring  the  theme  historically,  relating  the  theme  to 
curriculum,  suggesting  and  demonstrating  relevant  "hands-on" 
activities,  describing  programs-in-action ,  relating  the  theme  to  museum 
and  gallery  education  as  well  as  the  research  sessions  that  included  the 
papers  in  this  issue.  Many  excellent  presentations  were  primarilly 
visual  or  participatory  and  therefore  not  suitable  for  reproduction  in  a 
journal. 

Helping  to  make  the  conference  truly  ci'oss-cultural  wore  426 
delegates  representing  16  countries,  all  10  Canadian  provinces  and  the 
Northwest  Territories,  and  27  of  the  United  States.  The  World  Council 
of  the  International  Society  for  Education  through  Art  (INSEA)  met  in 
Vancouver  following  the  conference.  The  presence  of  councillors  from 
around  the  world  was  an  added  bonus.  Other  important  aspects  of  the 
conference  were  the  thematic  social  events  which  included  a  Canada  Day 
(July  1)  Celebration,  a  Northwest  Coast  Salmon  Barbeque  with  a 
dramatic  interpretation  of  Native  legends  and  a  visit  to  the  university's 
outstanding  Museum  of  Anthropology,  a  reception  at  the  International 
Young  Art  exhibition  which  included  work  by  children  from  48 
countries,  and  a  final  July  4th  Picnic,  Demonstrations  by  Native  Indian 
crafts  people,  displays,  and  tours  provided  additional  cross-cultural 
and  multi-cultural  experiences. 

A  post-conference  journal  cannot  fully  capture  the  flavor  (or  if  we 
are  to  be  truly  cross-cultural:  "flavour")  of  a  conference,  but 
evaluation  forms  completed  by  delegates  indicate  that  Expos6  was  a 
resounding  success: 

The  conference  was  excellent.  I  got  a  lot  out  of  it,  not 
only  from  the  contacts  with  great  people  but  from  the  quality 
of  some  of  the  presentations,  and  that,  in  my  perhaps  cynical 
view,  is  unusual. 

The  setting  wtis  superb,  the  social  events  which  allowed 
for  informal  exchange  of  ideas  v;ere  a  bonus,  and,  of  course 
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the  sessions  and  exhibits  provided  us  with  buckets  of  new 
ideas  to  carry  back  with  us  to  our  classrooms. 


Has  widened  my  horizons  and  I'm  returning  to  Toronto 
with  many  suggestions,  both  to  my  Board  and  our  Visual  Arts 
Department,  regarding  multi-culturalism. 

It  was  both  fun  and  an  excellent  opportunity  to  share 
multi-cultural  ideas.  Many  of  these  I  will  share  with 
Australian  teachers. 

I  leave  with  a  better  understanding  of  ways  to  explore 
cultural  backgrounds  and  ways  to  incorporate  global 
connections. 

Everything  was  exciting:  the  organization,  the  sessions, 
the  receptions  (suppers),  the  campus,  the  people,  the  sea. 

Very  well  planned  -  we  felt  no  stress,  but  joy.  It's 
nearly  the  first  time,  1  note,  that  people  were  happy  to  talk 
with  everyone. 

Expose  was  only  successful  because  of  the  people  who  worked  to 
make  it  such  a  memorable  event:  the  hard-working  Planning  Committee; 
the  presenters,  who  all  kept  "on-theme" ;  and  especially  the  lively 
delegates.  To  all  of  you  —  our  thanks!  And  to  Drs.  Ron  MacGregor 
and  Larry  Kantner  our  additional  thanks  for  overseeing  the  publication 
of  8  special  post-cc>nference  issue  of  The  Journal  of  Multi-cultural  and 
Cross-cultural  Research  in  Art  Education . 


Kit  Grauer  and  Graeme  Chalmers  were  Co-chairs,   Expose  86  Planning 

Committee.      They    are    members  of    the    Department    of    Visual  and 

Performing  Arts  in  Education  at  The  University  of  British  Columbia, 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
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Cross-cultural  inquiry  into  the  social  meaning  of  art: 
implications  for  art  education. 


June  King  McFee 

Defir,it{^ns  of  aY't  and  culture  are  analyzed,  and  some  of  the 
compleodties  of  functioning  in  cross-cultural  situations  are  explored* 
The  notion  of  a  static  culture  that  changes  as  a  result  of  external 
pressures  is  set  aside  in  favour  of  a  culture- system  that  is  dynamic, 
and  in  vhi/?h  emergent  values  are  examined  in  relation  to  past 
traditions . 

Dear  friends,  what  a  joy  it  is  to  meet  with  you  again.  You  are 
here  because  you  elected  to  come  to  a  conference  on  exploring  the 
futures  of  art  and  culture.  It  means  to  me  that  your  concerns  are 
worldwide  and  your  interests  in  art  and  education  are  multi-cultural, 
not  ethno-centric. 

And  what  a  privilege  we  all  have  to  meet  together  in  Vancouver — a 
crown  among  cities  everywhere.  I  have  been  visiting  this  place  for  well 
over  half  a  century  bo  have  some  sense  of  its  development.  In  the 
interim,  I  have  lived  and  studied  in  such  cities  as  Sydney  and  Perth, 
Australia,  Singapore  and  London,  as  well  as  lived  or  frequently  visited 
many  in  North  American  and  some  in  Europe.  Each  has  greatness  in  its 
own  unique  way. 

But  Vancouver's  combination  of  attributes  sets  it  apart  from  all  the 
rest.  It  has  an  intense  yet  disciplined  vitality  built  from  the  complex 
of  cultures  and  values  of  the  people  who  have  made  this  magnificent 
mountain  and  sea  site  their  home. 

They  have  created  a  contemporary,  yet  humane  and  historical 
place,  for  people  of  many  cultures  to  be.  It  has  deep  roots  transferred 
not  only  from  England  but  also  by  people  from  the  Empire  (now  the 
Commonwealth)  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  has  not  lost  those  ties 
with  the  indigenous  people  and  their  art  that  help  define  the  nature  of 
the  place.  It  has  maintained  in  large  part  its  respect  for  the  power  of 
the  landscape.  To  me  it  is  a  showplace  for  the  future  as  the  population 
of  the  world  becomes  more  interrelated. 

A  recent  newspaper  article  on  Manitoba  is  symptomatic  of  North 
America  as  a  whole.  In  that  province  there  are  55  ethnic  groups 
represented.  Less  than  half  the  population  have  English  or  French 
speaking  backgrounds.  Evening  and  weekend  classes  are  taught 
throughout  the  province  in  twenty  other  languages.  (Christian  Science 
Monitor,    1986,    p.    11.)     In    greater   or    lesser    degree,    we    are  all 
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becoming  more  multicultural.  Thus  the  need  for  cultural  understanding 
between  groups  exists  both  within  and  among  societies. 

In  the  past  art  educators  have  depende:!  mainl>  on  anthropology 
for  a  foundation  for  cross-cultural  study .  Other  fields  have  been 
addressing  this  need  as  well,  and  in  some  cases  have  useful  theory  and 
research  for  us.  These  include  cross-cultural  psychology, 
cross-cultural  training,  which  is  a  field  of  education  for  people 
preparing  to  work  in  cultures  other  than  their  own,  trans-cultural 
psychiatry,  which  compares  emotional  and  personality  trends,  the 
comprehensive  field  of  folk  art,  cross-cultural  and  experimental 
aesthetics,  cross-cultural  communication  and  our  own  subfield, 
cross-cultural  art  education.  This  body  of  work  is  becoming  a  resource 
of  its  own.  INSEA  and  its  regional  affiliates,  the  Social  Theory  Caucus 
of  the  NAEA,  the  growing  number  of  dissertations,  the  research  of 
individuals  as  evidenced  at  this  conference,  all  contribute  material  to 
this  field.    (McFee,  [In  press]). 

After  much  reflection,  I  decided  that  the  most  fruitful  contribution 
1  could  make  to  this  conference  was  to  analyze  definitions  of  our  key 
words  aH  and  culture »  as  they  have  been  developed,  and  are  now 
used,  in  anthropology,  cross-cultural  psychology,  and  cross-cultural 
training.     Concepts  with  such  rich  dimensions  have  implications  for  us. 

A  word  of  caution  is  due  here.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  mc  to 
separate  the  words  art  and  culture,  though  I  will  focus  first  on  art  and 
then  culture. 


Melville  Herskovits  in  1959  summarized  previous  definitions  and 
descriptions  of  art  based  on  anthropologists'  field  work.  He  makes 
several  points. 

1.  "To  be  classified  as  an  object  of  art  .  .  .  [the  object]  must  meet 
cultural  criteria  of  form."  (Herskovits,  1955,  p.  46).  For  us  to 
appreciate  the  art,  we  need  to  understand  the  cultural  criteria  that 
brought  it  into  being  and  that  sanction  it  as  an  art  form. 

2.  "What  a  people  consider  surpassingly  pleasing,  beauty  as  an 
abstraction,  is  broadly  spread  over  the  earth,  and  lies  deep  in  human 
experience."  (Herskovits,  1959,  p.  43).  It  is  important  to  note  that 
he  is  saying  there  is  a  universal  need  for  what  is  culturally  pleasing. 
He  is  not  saying  there  is  a  universal  beauty.  This  question  is  still 
debatable. 

3.  "Every  people,  in  every  age  has  poor  artists  as  well  as  good" 
(Herskovits,  1959,  p.  47). 

4.  Herskovits  stresses  that  artistic  expression  is  universal  in  terms  of 
societies,  but  that  every  individual  in  a  society  does  not  function  as  a 
culturally  defined  artist  and  that  among  these,  there  are  varieties  in 
performance. 

5.  Herskovits  maintains  that  "art  is  a  cultural  phenomenon,  .  .  .  its 
appreciation  is  best  gained  through  the  broadest  possible  understanding 
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of  the  cultural  matrix  out  of  which  it  comes"  (Herskovits.  1959,  p. 
59). 


I  believe  we  can  reverse  this  last  statement  and  say  that  culture  is 
maintained,  transmitted  and  changed  through  art;  its  appreciation  can 
be  largely  enhanced  by  understanding  its  art. 

Herskovits  deplored  the  study  of  art  without  knowledge  of  its 
context.  Such  practices  have  led  us  in  Western  societies  to  put  the  art 
from  so  called  "ci\alized"  countries  in  art  museums  where  the  artist's 
identity  is  stressed,  and  so  called  "uncivilized"  people's  art  in  natural 
history  museums  where  the  individual  artist  is  mainly  ignored. 
(Herskovits.  1959.  p.  55.) 

This  challenges  us  to  become  increasingly  aware  of  the  ways  we 
have  been  programmed  to  view  art  as  we  respond  to  the  art  of  other 
cultures.  Not  only  are  we  challenged  to  try  to  comprehend  the  values 
of  the  other  culture,  but  we  need  to  recognize  the  screens  through 
which  we  are  seeing  and  thinking  about  it. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  A  middle-class  college  educated 
California  woman  with  sclf-recognized  lack  of  knowledge  about  art  went 
to  the  Louvre  for  the  first  time.  Curious  about  her  reactions,  I  asked 
her  that  night  what  had  impressed  her.  Among  her  remarks,  she  said 
she  was  disappointed  in  the  Venus  de  Milo.  Asked  why,  she  said, 
"Well  I  didn't  like  her  Roman  nose."  Her  embeddedness  in  her  own 
culture  —  with  its  collective  values  on  facial  physiognomy,  her  lack  of 
exposure  even  to  classic  art  or  Greco-Roman  history,  restricted  her 
response. 

Clifford  Geertz,  in  analyzing  the  place  of  art  in  culture,  proposes 
that  art  is  more  than  a  symbol  to  transmit  meaning.  It  is  itself 
semiotic.  a  mode  of  making  meaning >  Artists  learn  in  some  degree  their 
modes  of  thought  from  their  culture ,  and  their  work  is  created  to  be 
responded  to  by  people  who  share  the  san^e  cultural  modes  of  knowing 
and  seeing. 

He  describes  the  basic  factors  in  the  arts  as  those  activities  which 
give  visibU,  audible  and  what  he  calls  iactible  form  to  ideas  so  that  we 
can  respond  with  our  senses  and  emotions  and  then  reflect  on  or  think 
about  our  response.  (Geertz,  1983,  pp.  119-120.)  In  other  words,  art 
is  a  mode  of  knowing  as  well  as  communicating. 

Chalmers  and  others  have  identified  some  of  the  ways  art  functions 
to  identify  cultural  values,  belief  systems,  status  and  roles,  ways  of 
making  order.  (Boyer  [in  press};  Chalmers,  1973,  1980;  Congdon, 
1984;  McFee  &  Degge,  1980,  pp.  272-297.)  Using  this  material,  I  would 
like  to  propose  an  outline  for  describing  the  functions  of  art. 

1.  The  art  of  ohccrtificatron  is  used  to  make  subjective  values, 
emotions,  ideas,  beliefs,  superstitions  more  sensuously  tangible.  They 
can  be  seen  and  felt. 

2.  The  art  of  anhaniiprrcnt  is  used  to  enrich  celebration  and  ritual 
in  human  events,  to  express  quality,  character,  kind.  The  nature  of 
being  and  of  events  is  expressed  in  the  nature  of  design. 
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3.  The  art  of  diffeventiatl^n  is  used  to  identify  categories  and 
variations  in  types. 

4.  The  art  of  organization  is  used  to  illustrate  structures  and  the 
culturally  accepted  relations  of  parts  and  the  meanings  of  wholes. 

5.  The  art  of  communication  is  used  to  record,  transmit  and 
generate  meanings,  qualities  and  ideas. 

6.  The  art  of  continuity  is  used  to  stabilize  culture,  to 
perpetuate  the  convictions  of  reality,  the  identities  and  accomplishments 
of  individuals  and  groups. 

These  art  functions  operate  individually ,  in  combinations ,  and  in 
varying  degrees  throughout  cultures,  affecting  the  experience  of  people 
subjectively  ana  objectively. 

We  can  apply  these  functions  of  art  in  analyzing  what  we 
Westerners  call  fine  art,  crafts,  folk  art,  ethnic  art,  indigenous  art, 
artifacts,  architecture,  habitats,  settlement  patterns,  costume, 
landscapes,  etcetera,  vO  objectify,  enhance,  differentiate,  organize, 
communicate  and  continue  culture. 


The  concept  culture  has  two  kinds  of  meanings.  The  English  word 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  meaning  for  preparing  and  maintaining  soil  so 
plants  would  grow.  The  historical  tradition  of  applying  this  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind  and  taste  to  more  "civilized"  Western  European 
standards  is  very  different  from  that  used  by  the  social  sciences  in 
which  all  peoples  are  seen  to  have  values,  attitudes  and  belief  systems 
that  they  share  in  part  with  their  own  cultural  group.  Hofstede  puts  it 
succinctly  "to  say,  'he/she  has  no  culture'  is  almost  as  bad  as  'he/she 
has  no  personality'"    (Hofstede,  1984,  p.  21). 

The  two  uses  of  the  word  are  not  always  kept  clear  in  art 
education.  If  we  use  the  elitist  historical  meaning  of  culture,  we 
assume  our  own  quality  criteria  are  the  only  bases  for  judging  any  art 
and  as  a  result  we  miss  much  of  its  meaning.  If  we  use  the  social 
science  meaning  wc  must  not  neglect  the  consideration  of  differences  in 
quality  within  a  cultural  group's  art — while  at  the  same  time  seeing  each 
culture's  art  as  relative  to  its  own  quality  criteria. 

In  1951,  Kluckhohn  summarized  the  definitions  of  culture  as  used 
by  anthropologists  up  to  that  time.  This  summary  definition  is  still 
quoted  today  by  people  in  different  fields,  as  most  adequately 
conveying  what  culture  means. 

Culture  consists  in  patterned  ways  of  thinking,  feeling 
and  reacting,  acquired  and  transmitted  mainly  by  symbols, 
constituting  the  distinctive  achievement  of  human  groups, 
including  their  embodiment  in  artifacts;  the  essential  core  of 
culture  consists  of  traditional  (i.e.,  historically  derived  and 
selected)  ideas  and  •  ,  .  their  attached  values.  (Kluckhohn, 
1951,  p.  5) 
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The  contemporary  anthropologist  Clifford  Geertz  denotes  culture  as 
"an  historically  transmitted  pattern  of  meanings  embodied  in  .  .  . 
inherited  conceptions  expressed  in  symbolic  form  by  means  of  which 
men  [and  women]  communicate,  perpetuate  and  develop  their  knowledge 
about  and  attitudes  towards  life"    (Geertz,  1983,  p.  89). 

Geertz  states  that  "we  are  all  natives"  trying  to  find  out  how 
others,  "across  the  sea  or  down  the  corridor  organize  their  significant 
world"  (Geertz,  1983,  p.  151).  He  points  out  that  there  are  many 
diverse  theories  in  the  social  sciences  about  how  different  peoples  think 
how  others  differ  from  us.  If  we  assume  we  are  superior,  we  tend 
to  look  for  ways  others  are  inferior.  If  we  assume  all  humankind  to  be 
equal,  we  tend  to  neglect  the  variations  and  uniqueness  among  them. 

Geertz  further  points  out  the  importance  of  recog-ii/ing  differences 
in  how  people  define  themselves  as  persons  from  one  culture  to  another. 
From  the  standpoint  of  a  separate  and  unique  sense  of  self  in  some 
societies,  it  is  hard  to  recognize  the  sense  of  self  that  is  more 
integrated  into  the  flux  and  flow  of  the  social  group  (Geertz,  1983,  pp. 


Brislin,  a  cross-cultural  psychologist,  cautions  us  about  cultural 
ethno-centrism.  He  stresses  that  a  society's  cultural  symbols 
themselves,  as  well  as  their  meanings,  are  valued  —  particularly 
symbols  of  subjective  beliefs  and  ideologies.  The  symbol  becomes  a  way 
to  value  them.  Our  symbols  tend  to  have  more  meaning  to  us  than 
others  do,  thus  we  value  other  symbols  less  (Brislin,  1983,  p.  367). 

Geert  Hofstede,  a  Dutch  cross-cultural  psychologist,  writing  in  his 
anthropologically -based  book.  Culture's  Consequences :  International 
Differences  in  Work  Related  Values,  defines  culture  as  "the  interactive 
aggregate  of  common  characteristics  that  influenced  a  human  group's 
response  to  its  environment.  Culture  determines  the  identity  of  a 
human  group  [in  similar  ways]  ...  as  personality  determines  [helps 
identify]  an  individual."  It  is  "the  collective  programming  of  the  mind 
which  distinguishes  the  members  of  one  human  group  from  another. 
This  is  identified  by  behavior."    (Hofstede,  1984,  p.  21.) 

He  identifies  three  levels  of  mental  programming;  urxversal,  shared 
by  all  humans,  coUecHve,  those  we  have  learned  in  a  cultural  group, 
and  individual,  the  unique  way  of  individuals.  (Hofstede,  1984,  pp. 
14-15.)  The  analysis  helps  us  begin  to  question  those  concepts  that 
seem  to  be  universals,  that  are  culturally  collective,  and  that  may  be 
our  own.  All  these  may  be  operative  when  we  make  cross-cultural 
responses  to  art. 

Triandis,  a  cross-cultural  psychologist,  compares  his  work  to 
that  of  anthropologists  who  focus  on  the  culture  of  the  group. 
Psychologists  start  with  attributes  of  individual  people  as  means  to 
identify  the  culture  as  a  whole.  But  Triandis  believes  that  a  great  deal 
of  study  as  an  anthropologist  is  needed  to  understand  cultural 
patterns  before  study  of  the  individual  is  undertaken.  He  finds  both 
methods  necessary  for  a  more  complete  understanding  of  human  culture 
to  be  achieved.    He  also  identifies  two  aspect  of  culture: 
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1.  Objective  eleneyits  such  as  the  ways  people  in  a  culture  use 
space,  the  tools  they  invent,  the  objects  they  make. 


2.  Subjective  elements,  such  as  what  they  consider  to  be  normal, 
what  they  value  and  their  hierarchy  of  values,  and  the  ways  they 
divide  up  whatever  must  be  done  into  different  roles  or  attributes 
(Triandis,  1983.  p.  82). 

I  would  suggest  that  art  operates  in  both  of  these  aspects.  Art  has  an 
objective  element,  even  if  only  momentary  as  in  a  Happening.  It  may 
show  centuries  of  cultural  influence,  as  in  the  settlement  pattern  of 
ancient  cities,  whose  builders'  subjective  values  concerning  space 
relations  still  influence  how  the  sites  are  objectively  used  today.  In 
most  objective  aspects  of  art  and  artifacts  (human-made  objects) 
subjective  cultural  elements  are  to  be  found. 

Triandis  has  identified  key  ways  in  which  individuals  can  prepare 
themselves  to  be  able  to  function  in  another  culture.  These  include 
norms,  roles,  values  and  expectations  of  the  members  of  a  cultural 
group  toward  their  art  and  artists  (Triandis,  1983,  p.  85).  I  have 
adapted  these  to  comprehending  the  role  of  art  and  the  artist  in 
another  culture. 

What   are   the  norms  for  artistic  behavior;    who  does  what, 
when  and  how? 

What   is   the   relationship   of  the   artist   to  the   rest   of  the 


What  are  the  ways  the  artist  expresses  the  general  intentions 
of  the  group? 

How  does  a  given  artist's  self-concept  compare  with  the  norms 
for  other  people  in  the  group? 

What  values  are  clearly  accepted  or  rejcu^ted  in  and  through 
the  art  of  the  group? 

What  are  the  group's  beliefs  about  art's  antecedents  and 
consequences?  What  is  art  based  on?  What  effects  is  it 
expected  to  have?  How  much  variation  in  artistic  behavior  is 
tolerated?    How  should  the  artist  be  rewarded? 

If  we  look  at  just  the  art  and  not  these  norms,  roles,  values  and 
expectations  that  affect  the  artist,  we  miss  much  of  the  meaning.  We 
are  so  prone  to  ask.  What  did  the  artist  mean?  V»'hat  was  the  artist's 
message?  To  even  begin  to  comprehend  the  artist's  meaning,  we  must 
also  know  the  cultural  factors  that  have  given  rise  to  that  artist's  sense 
of  self,  the  motivations,  the  cultural  patterns  for  art  and  the  rewards 
from  creating  a  particular  type  of  art.  Another  aspect  of  cultural 
variation  we  need  to  recognize  is  the  ways  people  learn  to  see,  what 
they  attend  to,  what  organizing  systems  they  use  for  sorting  and 
organizing  visual  information  in  different  cultures.  (McFee,  1980,  pp. 
45-52.) 
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Deregowski,  a  cross-cultural  pr^ychologist  specializing  in 
perception,  points  out  that  studies  in  this  area  generally  have  been 
looked  at  with  Western  theories  of  perception,  (Degregowski ,  1980,  pp. 
21-115.)  But  a  large  number  of  studies  has  been  done  that  usually 
indicates  difference  among  different  people  in  perception  of  pictures, 
response  to  illusions,  to  the  constancies,  (that  Is,  apprehending  things 
as  they  are  known  to  be  rather  than  as  they  appear  in  the  retinal 
image),  response  to  geometric  patterns,  symmetry  and  asymmetry, 
perception  of  color  and  form.  Differences  in  all  these  ways  of 
attending  will  affect  the  art  produced  by  a  given  people.  (McFee, 
Degge,  1980,  pp.  94-107.) 

Another  whole  body  of  research  and  practice  has  grown  up  since 
the  Peace  Corps  was  formed  in  what  is  called  aross- cultural  training. 
Several  methods  were  tried  but  the  most  successful  were  those  that 
combined  cognitive  understanding  of  another  culture  with  the  more 
important  humbling  understanding  of  oneself  as  a  product  of  culture,  in 
order  to  communicate  with  people  whose  cultural  learning  has  been 
different    (Page  &  Martin,  1983,  p.  41), 

In  a  summary  of  the  most  useful  abilities  needed  by  people  working 
in  international  situations.  Page  and  Martin  list  "the  ability  to  tolerate 
ambiguity,  empathy,  the  ability  to  withhold  jiTdgment,  reduction  of 
ethno-centrism ,  a  culturally  relativistic  world  view ,  an  appreciation  of 
other  values  and  belief  systems,  personal  flexibility,  a  willingness  to 
acquire  new  patterns  of  behavior  and  belief  (Page  &  Martin,  1983, 
pp.  43-44). 

We*ve  had  a  long  history  of  colonial  and  missionary  encounters 
where  indigenous  people  were  looked  upon  as  children.  We  encouraged 
them  to  accept  our  systems  of  law  and  religious  belief  but  we  didn*t  ask 
them  in  for  tea.  The  abilities  recognized  now  as  needed  for 
cross-cultural  work  were  not  considered  vital.  These  abilities  are  also 
needed  to  see  others*  art  as  not  childlike  or  of  lesser  value  just 
because  its  cultural  context  is  different. 

Further,  the  tendency  still  prevails  in  Western  minds  and  among 
those  with  Judeo-Chrlstian  traditions  that  differences  among  themselves 
are  minor  compared  to  those  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Cross-cultural 
psychologists  are  now  carrying  on  where  the  national  character  studies 
of  the  '40s  and  '50s  left  off.  They  are  doing  cross-cultural 
psychological  testing  in  our  own  part  of  the  world  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

I  would  like  to  report  to  you  a  study  by  Kofstede  that  illustrates 
the  cultural  diversity  within  the  Western  tradition  on  just  one  item  — 
the  sources  of  motivation  (Hofstede,  1984,  p.  259).  This  study 
suggests  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  former  dominions  and 
colonies,  including  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  dominant  source 
of  motivation  is  the  need  for  personal,  individual  success.  In  German 
speaking  countries  and  Greece,  it  is  the  need  for  individual  security. 
In  France,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Yugoslavia,  it  is  the  need  for  security 
and  group  solidarity.  In  Northern  European  countries,  including  the 
Netherlands,  it  is  for  collective  success  and  belonging,  and  for  the 
living  environment. 
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Each  of  these  needs  is  culturally  developed,  though  individuals  in 
each  group  will  vary.  Overall,  there  seem  to  be  tendencies  towards 
different  sources  of  motivation  in  different  national  groups. 

Up  to  this  point,  we  have  been  describing  culture  and  the 
elements  that  different  thinkers  have  identified  as  part  of  it.  We  must 
also  realize  that  each  of  these  elements  is  not  static  but  is  in  process. 
Some  anthropologists  have  shifted  from  the  use  of  the  concept  culture 
change^  which  imp^'^s  a  static  condition  that  changes,  to  thinking  of 
culture  as  a  socio-cultural  system.  Richard  Handler  points  out  that 
"the  elements,  events  and  aspects"  of  these  systems  are  in  constant 
change,  yet  at  the  same  time  persist  (Handler,  1984,  p.  56).  Any 
element  of  the  system  is  taking  on  emergent  qualities  yet  relates  to  past 
elements.  In  a  way,  it's  like  the  old  parlour  game  where  a  message  is 
whispered  from  one  person  to  another  going  around  a  circle.  The 
message  ot  its  start  is  related  to  the  message  at  the  end  but  has  been 
modified  by  those  who  transfer  it. 

This  same  analysis  can  be  applied  to  art.  We  can  identify  the  art 
of  a  cultural  group,  yet  still  find  variety  and  emerging  trends  in  it. 
While  we  look  for  describable  qualities,  these  are  always  in  transition. 

In  summary,  concepts,  culture  and  art,  are  processes  with 
tendencies  to  persist  yet  with  emerging  qualities  or  aspects.  The 
culture  of  a  group  of  people  includes  the  patterned  ways  they  have 
learned: 

To  think,  believe,  feel,  value,  react,  see,  sort  and  order. 

To  identify  and  relate  the  self  to  the  group. 

To  accept  roles  and  divide  up  work,  play  and  art. 

To  cope  with  their  environment . 

To  react  to  their  human-built  and  natural  environment. 
To  change  and  modify  their  culture. 

Culture  is  learned,  transmitted,  maintained  and  modified  through 
language,  behavior,  ritual,  play  and  art.  Culture  has  objective, 
subjective,  universal,  collective  and  individual  dimensions. 

To  be  effective  in  cross-cultural  teaching  and  in  responding  to 
art,  we  need  to  become  more  aware  of  our  own  culture  patterning,  less 
ethno-centric,  less  judgmental  from  our  cultural  perspectives,  more 
flexible  and  empathctic  with  others,  os  well  as  prepared  to  develop  our 
cognitive  understanding  of  them. 

Art  as  defined  in  the  social  sciences  may  be  described  as  the 
processes  and  products  of  individual  artists,  who  are  in  a  state  of 
moving  towards  or  away  from  their  culture's  central  modes  of  thought, 
of  acceptable  emotions,  of  hierarchies  of  values,  of  symbolic,  stylistic 
productive  tradition,  and  systems  for  making  order.  Art  is  a  mode  of 
knowing  as  well  as  communicating    (Jones  &  McFee,  1986). 
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The  artwork,  as  object,  stimulates  in  respondents  subjective 
visual,  emotional,  and  intuitive,  as  well  as  reasoned  modes  of  though 
depending  upon  the  viewer's  individual  aptitudes  and  culturally  learned 
abilities  and  values. 

Art  objectifies,  enhances,  differentiates,  organizes,  communicates 
and  gives  continuity  to  culture.  Culture  gives  art  meaning  and 
structure. 

It  seems  very  clear  at  this  point  that  culture  and  art  cannot  be 
discussed  separately.  If  we  ignore  the  impact  of  art  upon  culture,  we 
cut  out  one  of  the  central  means  for  transmitting,  organizing,  and 
learning  culture.  If  we  leave  the  understanding  of  culture  out  of  art, 
we  get  only  culture  -  centric,  limited,  biased  and  often  erroneous 
messages  from  it. 

What  are  the  implications  of  this  for  use  at  this  conference  and 
in  the  future?  First  of  all  we  need  much  more  research  on  art  in  its 
cultural  context  to  develop  materials  for  teaching  or  to  direct  students' 
inquiry  towards  specific  questions. 

1.  What  are  che  cultural  influences  on  the  creation  of  a  given 
group's  art? 

2.  How  does  the  art  reflect  that  culture? 

3.  How  does  art  enhance  and  transmit  cultural  values,  qualities, 
attitudes,  beliefs  and  roles? 

4.  What  are  the  criteria  for  judging  art? 

5.  What  are  the  emergent  qualities  in  art  and  the  culture? 

6.  What  is  the  role  of  the  artist  in  the  culture? 

7.  How  does  an  individual  learn  to  be  an  artist? 

8.  Where  does  a  given  artist  fit  within  the  cultural  group? 

We  need  much  more  research  on  the  cultural  adaptations  of 
different  groups  within  the  dominant  society  and  those  entering 
societies,  particularly  the  relation  of  their  art  to  those  cultures.  We 
need  a  broader  base  of  social  foundations  of  art  education  to  include 
cross-cultural  psychology  and  training,  folk  art  theory,  cross-cultural 
aesthetics,  etc.,  as  well  as  an  anthropological  basis.  This  is  needed 
for  graduate  study  and  teacher  training.  All  this  foundational  work 
also  needs  to  be  translated  into  curricular  materials  that  can  be  used 
with  students  to  help  them  study  art  in  its  cultural  context  and  to  see 
how  art  helps  maintain  and  sometimes  change  cultural  values  and 
beliefs.  A  range  of  specific  art  and  culture  studies  needs  to  be 
presented  to  help  students  understand  art  cross-culturally  and  begin  to 
grasp  the  impact  of  their  own  culture  on  their  own  art. 

We've  had  some  help  from  cross-cultural  training  psychologists  in 
identifying  the  flexibility  and  openness  of  mind  needed  by  all  of  us 
whether    in    cross-cultural    research,    teaching    art    in  cross-cultural 
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situations,  or  in  apprehending  art  from  cultures  other  than  our  own. 
We  now  need  to  analyze  our  teaching  methods  and  practices  to  see  if 
they  encourage  the  development  of  the  flexible  attributes  necessary  to 
respond  to  art  cross-culturally. 

Finally,  we  need  to  bring  ourselves  up  to  date  in  our  own  field. 
What  have  art  educators  done  to  date  in  the  cross-cultural  analysis  of 
art.  of  teaching  art,  and  of  students  in  cross-cultural  situations?  We 
need  to  analyze  their  research  methods  and  the  quality  of  their 
research.  We  need  to  find  out  which  research  techniques  make  them 
comparable.  The  reports  given  at  this  conference  should  provide  a 
critical  assessment  of  what  the  literature  may  mean  as  a  body  of 
knowledge  and  how  it  fits  with  materials  from  other  related  fields. 

June  King  McFee  is  Professor  Emeritus  of  Art  Education,  University  of 
Oregon,  Eugene. 
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Using  the  arts  to  create  bonds  between  people: 
The  Phoenix  experience. 


Eugene  Crigsby  Jr. 

A  Kunber  of  instances  are  described  wherein  bonds  are  created  or 
strengthened  among  people  as  a  result  of  involvement  in  the  arts.  An 
account  is  included  of  a  symposium  called  the  Consortium  of  Black 
Organizations  for  the  Arts  recently  held  in  Arizona. 

It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  and  an  honor  to  receive  the  invitation 
from  Graeme  Chalmers  to  address  this  conference.  It  was  a  greater 
surprise  and  ar.  added  honor  to  realize  that  I  would  be  sandwiched 
between  June  McFee  and  Harry  Hillman-Chartrand.  I  first  met  June 
when  we  served  on  a  panel  at  the  NAEA  Los  Angeles  Convention  during 
the  '60s.  In  1970  she  was  outgoing  President  of  the  Pacific  Arts 
Association  (PA A)  when  Leven  Leatherbury  became  he  President  and  I 
the  President  Elect  at  the  PA  A  Portland  conference.  It  was  here  that  I 
gave  my  first  keynote  speech,  Porlnt  the  invisible  artist  Blacky  Brown, 
Red,  and  YeUow.  The  point  of  this  presentation  was  that  there  were 
major  artists  from  these  ethnic  backgrounds  but  few  if  any  were 
included  in  mainstream  literature.  Black  scholars  had  written  about 
Black  artists  but  these  works  had  limited  distribution.  I  contended 
that  art  educators  needed  to  bond  together  to  present  this  story 
because  it  had  been  omitted  by  major  critics  and  historians.  I  suspect 
June  McFee  had  a  lot  to  do  with  my  invitation  to  make  that  presentation 
for  she  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  creating  strong  bonds  by 
recognizing  cultural  contributions  and  respecting  the  dignity  of 
different  peoples.  Research  for  this  address  led  to  writing  Art  and 
ethnics.    (Grigsby,  1977). 

The  scope  of  this  present  CSEA-USSEA  conference  really  became 
evident  when  I  received  a  draft  of  the  program,  Exploring  cultural 
backgrounds,  exploring  cultural  futures.  The  content  of  the  three  day 
program,  packed  full  of  exciting  ideas  from  scholars,  artists,  and  art 
educators  fulfills  my  highest  dreams  of  the  ideal  conference.  In 
addition,  it  takes  place  in  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  a  site  !  have 
been  trying  to  visit  since  doing  research  on  Kwakiutl  masks.  To  top  it 
off,  it  took  us  out  of  the  110  degree  July  heat  of  Phoenix.  You  can 
see  I  had  many  reasons  to  welcome  the  invitation  from  Graeme  Chalmers 
and  the  Planning  Committee  of  the  CSEA.  My  presentation  will  share 
some  observations  and  present  some  examples  about  how  the  arts  may 
be  used  to  create  stronger  bonds  between  people. 

All  of  the  presentations  are  interesting  to  me,  but  some  are 
especially  so.  For  example,  there  is  one  on  Arthur  Wesley  Dow  and  his 
legacy  to  art  education.     I  wonder  if  Charles  Alston  is  mentioned  in 
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that  presentation.  Alston  was  one  of  the  artists  included  in  my 
Portland  presentation.  While  a  senior  in  college,  I  read  an  article  in 
Time  magazine  which  told  of  his  teaching  an  art  class  to  youths  at  a 
settlement  house  in  New  York  City.  It  identified  members  of  the  class 
that  included  Romare  Bearden,  Jacob  Lawrence.  Sarah  Murrell  and 
others.  A  year  or  so  after  reading  the  article  I  attended  art  school  in 
New  York  and  Charles  Alston  became  my  mentor.  He  was  more  than  a 
mentor,  he  saved  me  from  starving. 

Alston  told  me  that  he  had  received  the  first  Arthur  Dow  Art 
Scholarship  offered  by  Columbia  University  to  study  for  the  Master's 
degree.  During  this  period  of  study  he  recogT:iized  the  importance  of 
unique  individual  differences.  He  encouraged  Jacob  Lawrence,  his 
student  at  the  center,  to  continue  in  the  style  that  Lawrence  had 
developed  early,  and  for  which  he  is  now  known. 

Lawrence's  style  has  remained  constant,  while  Bearden*s  has 
evolved.  They  are  perhaps  two  of  the  best  recognized  U.  S.  artists 
who  are  Black.  In  May  Lawrence  received  the  Doctor  of  Fine  Arts  from 
Yale  and  on  July  10  the  Seattle  Museum  will  open  a  retrospective 
exhibit,  Jacob  JawrencBy  American  Pcdnter,  Bonds  are  formed  when 
individual  differences  are  respected. 

Lawrence,  Bearden  and  Alston,  together  with  Hale  Woodruff,  were 
among  those  included  in  the  Portland  speech.  Woodruff  is  mentioned 
because  he  also  was  a  major  influence,  a  strong  bond,  in  the 
development  of  my  art,  my  way  of  thinking  and  my  teaching.  He  was 
my  first  art  teacher  at  Morehouse  College,  and  later  a  member  of  my 
doctoral  committee  at  NYU,  a  lifelong  friend  and  mentor  with  no  formal 
degrees.  He  taught  me,  by  example,  to  respect  a  person  for  what  he 
is  and  can  do.  NYU  named  him  in  a  series  of  *'Great  Teachers".  For 
Jerry  Hausman  he  was  a  favorite  teacher;  Laura  Chapman  considered 
him  her  best. 

My  Portland  speech,  given  in  1970,  identified  artists  of  note, 
living  and  working  in  the  United  States,  whose  background  heritage 
was  either  African,  Mexican,  Native  American,  or  Asian.  Many  of  these 
artists  were  known  in  their  respective  communities  and  by  a  few  artists 
and  art  critics,  but  for  the  most  part  few  art  educators  or  art 
historians  were  aware  of  them.  Lawrence  or  Bearden,  but  not  both, 
may  have  been  mentioned  in  a  textbook  or  two.  A  few  of  the  Indian 
artists  had  rather  wide  recognition  because  of  devoted  promoters  of 
Indian  art.  Practically  none  of  the  Hispanic  artists  were  known  outside 
their  own  community. 

Some  changes  in  this  picture  have  occurred,  but  they  have  been 
slow.  Art  and  ethnics  was  written  to  help  fill  the  void  but  it  has  not 
had  a  very  wide  distribution.  Conferences  such  as  this  one  will  do 
much  to  hasten  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of  cultural  differences 
and  contributions  therefrom. 

Teachers  may  ask,  "Why  is  it  important  to  know  about  artists  of 
different  cultures?  Isn^t  it  enough  to  try  to  cover  the  material  now 
included  in  the  texts?  If  artists  from  other  cultures  and  ethnic  groups 
are  included  are  we  expected  to  eliminate  some  of  those  now  included? 
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Or  are  v/e  expected  to  teach  these  as  well  when  there  isn't  enough  time 
to  do  an  adequate  job  with  those  now  included?" 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  answers  to  these  questions  depend  on 
one's  attitude  about  living  in  a  democracy.  If  high  democratic  ideals 
are  to  be  achieved  then  there  must  be  some  understanding  of  and 
respect  for  others  in  immediate  and  distant  communities.  Through 
pictures  and  print,  the  media  have  shrunk  the  world;  rapid  travel  has 
created  a  mixture  of  populations  that  includes  every  ethnic  group , 
Culture,  language  and  religion  imaginable.  These  have  created  changes 
that  are  on  one  hand  very  good  and  on  the  other  explosive:  they 
bring  visual  and  performing  art  programs  via  the  "tube":  but  they 
bring  Viet  Nam  atrocities  and  the  conflict  in  South  Africa  as  well. 

The  arts  in  general  but  the  visual  arts  in  particular,  provide  us 
with  the  opportunity  to  develop  an  understanding  of  different  people 
and  a  healthy  respect  for  individual  differences.  This  is  because  we 
seek  differences  rather  than  sameness  in  the  product.  We  seek  unique 
and  creative  solutions  to  problems  that  cannot  be  solved  by  rote.  The 
answers  to  our  problems  are  correct  when  they  differ  from  one  artist  to 
another.  Because  these  solutions  differ,  the  artist  must  create  these 
differences  and  yet  maintain  a  sense  of  self.  This  sense  of  self  and 
self  respect  is  predicted  on  an  understanding  of  and  respect  for  others 
who  differ  from  oneself.  It  is  the  respect,  understanding,  and 
appreciation  of  differences  that  form  the  basis  for  creating  stronger 
bonds  between  peoples.  It  is  this  lesson  that  I  learned  mainly  from  my 
students,  colleagues,  and  associates  in  Phoenix. 

Richard  Lyman,  President  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  in  his 
keynote  speech  to  the  National  Guild  of  Community  Schools  of  Art's  37th 
annual  meeting  in  Los  Angeles  in  November  stated,  "It  is  a  truism  to 
say  that  the  arts  have  the  capacity  to  lift  the  soul.  It  is  another 
truism  to  say  that  they  have  the  capacity  to  bring  people  together,  to 
bridge  the  gaps  between  groups  and  among  individuals  by  summoning 
us  to  n  recognition  of  our  common  humanity"  (Lyman,  1985). 

The  Portland  talk  introduced  a  group  of  artists  long  excluded  from 
text  books  and  general  literature  on  art  and  artists.  The  exclusion,  or 
rather  the  lack  of  being  included,  provokes  a  negative  reaction  from 
those  of  similar  cultural  or  ethnic  backgrounds.  It  is  Uke  looking  in  a 
mirror  and  seeing  no  reflection.  Just  as  the  artist  doesn't  exist,  the 
students  of  the  same  ilk  become  non-persons.  They  resist  becoming 
nobody,  often  violently.  Historians,  notably  Janson  and  Gardner,  have 
been  guilty  of  exclusions  which  weaken  the  bonds  between  people.  On 
the  other  hand,  art  educators  like  McFee,  Degge,  Chapman,  and 
Feldman  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  including  many-faceted  cultures 
in  their  publications.  Discover  art  for  grades  1-6  by  Laura  Chapman 
(1985)  is  a  good  example.  Children  from  most  cultural  and  ethnic 
backgrounds  can  see  their  reflections  in  the  mirror  of  these  books. 

Another  barrier  to  creating  bonds  between  people  is  when  credit 
denied  one  group  is  falsely  given  to  another.  For  years  historians 
gave  the  Portuguese  rather  than  the  Africans  credit  for  creating  the 
Benin  bronzes.  Ivan  Van  Sertima  has  thoroughly  documented  voyages 
by  Africans  to  the  American  coastlines  and  given  them  credit,  once 
denied,   for  creating  the  huge  Negroid  stone  heads  found  among  the 
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Olmecs  and  other  parts  of  Mexico  and  Central  American  in  his  book 
They  cane  before  Cclumbus,  published  in  1976  by  Random  House. 
Denial  can  also  be  subtle  but  no  less  damaging  as  in  the  use  of  a 
lower  case  "b"  for  Block  when  referring  to  a  race.  Artists  know  that 
black,  with  a  small  "b"  is  a  color,  an  absolute;  Black  people,  who  come 
in  all  colors,  represent  a  race,  and  deserve  a  capital  "B".  Denial  can 
destroy  bonds  between  people. 

My  experience  leads  me  to  the  assumption  that  when  given  the 
opportunity  to  be  included,  the  arts  form  the  ''glue^  to  create  stronger 
bonds  between  people.  I  shall  present  the  basis  for  this  assumption 
with  examples  from  school  and  community  programs  and  highlights  from 
the  Phoenix  Experience. 

The  foundation  for  the  assumption  that  the  arts  can  create  a 
stronger  bond  between  peoples  rests  on  a  strong  sense  of  self,  a 
predication  of  self  discipline  and  an  acceptance  of  individual 
differences.  Discipline  and  respect  can  be  taught  in  the  art  classroom. 
Victor  D'Amico  has  dorronstrated  that  it  can  be  taught  to  children  from 
vastly  differing  cultures,  as  was  shown  in  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art's 
Children's  Creative  Center  at  the  Brussels  World  Fair.  An  invitation 
from  D'Amico  to  join  the  MOMA  staff  and  teach  during  the  first  three 
months  of  the  Brussels  Fair  gave  me  the  rare  opportunity  to  observe 
children  who  came  from  all  over  the  world.  Many  formed  bonds  with 
each  other  extending  beyond  language  and  cultural  barriers.  An 
example  was  two  boys  from  different  countries  playing  pilot  and  co-pilot 
of  a  space  ship  created  by  Victor  and  Mabel  D'Amico.  The  ship  was  a 
riot  of  colors,  shapes,  and  spaces  that  moved  with  the  flip  of  a  switch. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  popular  toys  in  the  Center.  There  was  always  a 
lir.e  waiting  to  play.  Once  one  of  the  boys  left  his  seat  to  seek  an 
imaginary  object.  His  partner  prevented  anyone  from  taking  the  empty 
seat  until  the  co-pilot  returned  with  an  imaginary  hose  and  refuelled 
the  ship.  Tank  full,  he  jumped  into  his  seat  and  they  took  off  for  an 
imaginary  planet,  with  neither  speaking  the  same  language.  These 
experiences,  reinforced  in  1972  by  that  wonderful  PAA  conference  in 
Hawaii,  helped  develop  my  attitudes  about  learning  and  teaching  that 
were  basic  to  the  Phoenix  Experience. 

Permit  me  to  regress  to  1946  when  Phoenix  was  a  small  city , 
unbelievably  hot.  I  arrived  to  teach  in  a  segregated  high  school, 
Carver  High.  My  previous  experiences  had  been  college  teaching  on 
the  U.  S.  east  coast.  Support  for  a  young  family  of  a  wife  and  two 
sons  (a  two  year  and  a  two  month  old)  made  me  swallow  my  pride  and 
take  n  job  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent,  for  twice  the  $1400  that 
the  college  offered  to  pay. 

The  principal  who  persuaded  me  to  come  changed  my  attitude  about 
many  things  regarding  teaching.  One  of  these  was  the  importance  of 
self  concepts,  self-respect,  and  respect  for  others  as  basic.  In  order 
to  get  these  young  Black  youths  to  have  a  positive  sense  of  self  we 
began  a  number  of  experiments  which  were  later  continued  in  an 
integrated  school,  when  Carver  High  was  closed. 

Carver  was  a  school  where  personal  pride  and  positive  self 
concepts  hod  grown  dramatically,  despite  the  fact  that  its  athletic  teams 
had  not  been  permitted  to  play  in  city  and  state  competitions  in  1946. 
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Eight  years  later,  the  teams  had  become  state  champions  in  each  of  the 
major  sports.  It  v/as  the  first  school  in  the  State  of  Arizona  where  all 
faculty  (Black  except  for  one  Hispanic)  had  master^s  degrees. 

By  the  time  it  closed  Carver  High  was  one  of,  if  not  the  best 
equipped  school  in  the  State  in  the  sciences,  the  arts,  in  athletics,  and 
in  other  educational  departments.  It  was  closed  in  1954  because  it  was 
"too  expensive".  The  enrollment  ranged  between  250  and  400  students, 
and  Phoenix  Union,  the  school  to  which  most  students  and  some  faculty 
transferred,  had  6000.  An  example  of  the  persistent  positive  image  of 
students  transferring  is  reflected  in  the  football  team.  The  Carver  team 
bad  been  State  champions  for  at  least  two  years  but  had  hardly  ever 
had  more  than  a  dozen  players.  Phoenix  Union  could  field  three  times 
as  many,  bux  for  more  than  a  year  former  Carver  players  comprised 
Phoenix  Union's  first  team. 

I  found  a  composite  ethnic,  cultural,  and  religious  mix  at  Phoenix 
Union.  Those  of  Caucasian  background  were  most  numerous.  There 
was  a  large  Hispanic  population,  a  few  Asians,  Blacks,  and  Native 
American  Indians.  It  was  in  this  environment  that  I  realized  that  more 
than  the  techniques  of  drawing  and  painting  had  to  be  taught  in  order 
to  bring  out  the  richness  of  the  cultural  backgrounds  of  those  in  these 
classes,  o^-d  to  keep  order.  One  objective  was  to  create  good  relations 
between  students  of  different  backgrounds;  another  was  to  learn  as 
much  about  these  students  as  possible.  We  used  techniques  developed 
at  Carver;  having  the  students  draw  self-portraits  and  write 
autobiographies.  Though  these  techniques  I  not  only  learned  about  the 
students  but  I  also  learned  a  lot  about  teaching.  I  learned  that  given 
the  opportunity  they  could  and  would  tell  me  things  no  counselor  would 
get  thi'ough  tests.  They  would  show  me  skills  in  drawing  and  writing 
and  relate  concepts  and  experiences  often  difficult  to  get  in 
conventional  ways.  Some  would  show  me  what  to  do  and  not  to  do  as  a 
teacher,  in  short,  how  to  teach.  Excerpts  from  one  of  these 
autobiographies  show  how  one  Hispanic  student  reflected  on  his 
experiences.    Names  have  been  changed.    Ramon  writes: 

May  28,  it  was  2am,  a  clowdy  morning  with  light 
sprinkles  here  and  there  around  the  growing  town  of 
Phoenix.  In  a  maternity  ward  in  St  Josephs  Hospital  a  couple 
of  doctors  were  having  a  tough  time  getting  a  little  delicate, 
brand  new  born  baby  to  let  go  of  his  mother's  insides.  That 
wonderful  little  rascal  was  me.  As  the  doctor  held  me  upside 
down,  I  remember  looking  down  the  hall  through  the  corner 
of  my  eye  and  seeing  good  old  dad  with  about  20  cigarettes  in 
his  mouth. . . 

Then  one  day  as  I  woke  up  I  found  myself  in  a  totally 
different  home.  I  grew  rapidly  in  this  new  home  and  before  I 
knew  it  I  was  enrollGd  to  go  the  kindergarten  at  Golden  Gate 
Settlement...!  never  did  graduate  from  this  place  [he  faked 
illness  to  avoid  graduation] ...  Then  when  I  was  barely  4  years 
old  with  still  another  yoiinger  brother  being  born... my 
mother  and  father  were  divorced. ..  we  all  ended  up  with  our 
dad... and  later  he  remarried.  Our  new  mother  had  four 
children  of  her  own...  We  soon  left  to  go  to  California 
to... pick  string  beans, ..  Instead  of  living  in  houses  we  lived 
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in  small  tents.  Every  day  from  about  six  in  the  morning  till 
about  one  or  two  in  the  afternoon  we  would  work.  For  lunch 
we  would  eat  the  same  thing. .  .beans  wrapped  in  a  nice  thick 
tortilla. .  .sometimes  on  Sunday  we  would  go  to  a  show  because 
it  was  the  only  day  we  had  off. 

Here  in  this  camp  was  the  first  time  I  ever  went  to 
church  or  what  they  called  a  church.  I'm  a  Catholic  and  the 
church... was  Catholic.  I  remember  the  first  time  I  saw  a 
"Sister"  I  got  scared.  I  thought  they  were  some  kind  of 
people  from  Africa.  Me  and  my  brothers  ran  and  hid  inside  a 
wooden  restroom  a  few  tents  away  from  ours.  We  had  to 
withstand  the  vapor  inside  this  restroom  but  it  was  either 
that  or  them... About  two  months  later  I  started  the  first 
grade... Mrs.  L.  was  my  first  and  nicest  teacher  I  ever  had, 
she  was  also  the  one  to  start  me  off  on  the  art  track.  I  was 
always  painting. .  .while  the  other  children  were  working  she 
had  me  at  our  special  art  table  drawing.  May  be  thats  why 
I'm  so  dumb.  In  the  third  grade  we  had  lots  of  art,  only  she 
had  a  special  way  for  everybody  to  draw .  In  this  class  we 
started  coloring  in  pictures  instead  of  drawing  them 
ourselves.  Here  is  probably  the  place  where  1  was  directed  a 
little  off  the  art  track.  In  the  fourth  grade. .  .singing  was 
the  main  thing  and  we  hardly  had  any  art.  In  the  fifth 
grade  work  was  our  main  business, .. I.  .was  the  first  one 
to  learn  multiplication  tables.    This  fine  teacher  was  Mrs.  J. 

This  student  has  given,  from  his  Hispanic  viewpoint,  insight  into 
his  development  impossible  to  gain  otherwise.  His  ability  to  pinpoint 
problems  that  have  caused  him  trouble  in  self  expression  and  skill  is 
insightful  and  revealing.  He  has  a  sense  of  self,  a  sense  of  humor, 
and  a  basis  for  developing  relations  with  others  who  differ  from 
himself.  The  PAA  Conference  in  Honolulu  emphasized  cultural 
differences  and  how  these  differences  could  enrich  a  community.  As 
President  Elect  of  PAA  it  was  my  job  to  chair  the  conference  and  we 
named  it  "Celebration  of  Peoples".  Several  participants  in  this 
conference  will  remember  it  as  a  "fun"  conferences  as  well  as  a 
meaningful  one  in  much  the  same  vein  as  this  or.e.  This  conference 
also  contributed  much  to  the  writing  of  Art  and  ethnics. 

One  of  the  exciting  examples  of  the  arts  building  relations  between 
peoples  is  seen  in  the  Phoenix  Experience,  aii  art  program  for  the 
Phoenix  Urban  League's  236  Housing  Project  for  low  income  residents. 
As  a  member  of  the  Phoenix  Urban  League  Board  I  pushed  for  the 
unheard  of  position  of  Art-Teacher-In-Residence.  The  concept  was 
similar  to  that  of  an  Artist-In-Residence  but  the 
Art-Teacher-In-Residence  would  teach  art  to  others  rather  than  just  do 
his  or  her  own  thing.  The  teacher  would  live  in  the  complex  along 
with  other  tenants,  teach  art  and  develop  art  related  programs.  There 
was  no  resistance  to  this  idea  among  Board  members  or  staff.  The  only 
problem  was  that  there  was  no  money  to  staff  the  position  so  we  had  to 
find  alternative  ways  to  implement  the  scheme.  We  also  needed  a 
candidate.  It  was  luck,  providence,  or  the  guardian  angel  that  sent  an 
applicant  who  was  trying  to  decide  between  Arizona  State  University 
and  the  University  of  Oregon  for  graduate  work.  The  idea  of  using 
the  Art-Tcacher-In-Residence  as  a  research  project  excited  her  and 
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caused  her  to  choose  ASU  for  her  doctoral  study.  After  completion  she 
went  to  Oregon  to  teach  with  June  McFee.  This  student,  Grace 
Hampton,  is  now  Dean  of  the  College  of  Visual  Arts  at  Penn  State 
University. 


Grace  Hampton  and  children  at  Hayden  Park  Homes  program 

After  Grace  had  decided  on  ASU  for  her  doctorate,  we  discovered 
that  the  Housing  Authority  (HUD)  would  not  provide  hving  space  for 
such  a  position.  After  a  long  hard  search  we  were  able  to  get  a 
Scottsdale  business  man,  who  had  shown  interest  in  the  arts,  to 
underwrite  housing  expenses  for  a  year.  Over  two  years,  Grace  was 
able  to  develop  through  the  art  program  a  sense  of  family,  or  group 
self,  among  the  tenants.  This  created  a  stronger  bond  between  tenants 
of  vastly  different  backgrounds.  And  they  created  some  exciting  art. 
I  realized  the  extent  of  this  bond  a  few  weeks  ago.  While  on  a  visit  to 
my  dentist,  his  assistant  commented  that  her  family  had  lived  in  the 
project  until  that  month,  and  were  reluctant  to  leave  because  of  the 
atmosphere  the  art  program  had  created. 

Seventy  five  families  lived  at  the  Kayden  Park  Homes.  Roughly  a 
third  of  the  tenants  were  of  African  American  heritage,  another  third 
were  Anglo,  and  the  final  third  were  Hispanic.  Interspersed  among 
them  was  a  sprinkling  of  Native  American  Indians.     In  the  beginning 
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there  was  some  friction  between  groups  but  with  the  advent  of  the  art 
program  it  gradually  disappeared.  Hampton's  study  indicated  that  the 
incidence  of  vandalism  was  practically  non-existent,  and  tenant  turnover 
was  extremely  low.  When  compared  with  the  experience  of  other  similar 
units,  the  savings  reaUzed  by  reduced  vandalism  anr"  low  tenant 
turnover  would  more  than  pay  for  such  a  position  as  the 
"Art-Teacher-In-Residence".  Yet  we  were  unable  to  convince  HUD  of 
the  value  of  the  program. 

Art  classes  were  held  regularly  at  Hay  den  Park  Homes.  Art 
majors  from  Arizona  State  University  conducted  workshops  in  drawing, 
painting,  sculpture,  fibers  and  a  variety  of  other  media.  Professional 
artists  volunteered  for  special  workshops  in  tie-dye  and  instrument 
making*  The  age  of  participants  varied  from  the  youngest,  at  3  to  the 
oldest,  who  was  87.  Holiday  art  workshops  created  related  projects. 
Masked  parties  were  held  at  Hallowe'en  and  windows  were  decorated  at 
Christmas.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  a  festival  was  held  with 
Mexican,  Indian,  and  Black  folk  dancers,  a  puppet  show,  and  an  art 
exhibit . 


Young  sculptor  at  Hayden  Homes 
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A  recent  example  of  the  Phoenix  Experience  in  using  art  to  create 
bonds  between  people  is  The  Consortium  of  Black  Organizations  for  the 
Arts  (COBA).  This  Consortium  was  organized  to  support  an  exhibit  of 
African  art  at  the  Heard  Museum  of  Phoenix  and  a  Symposium  of  African 
Art  at  Arizona  State  University.  Both  events  were  part  of  ASU's 
Centennial  celebrations.  We  felt  it  was  important  to  involve  the  Black 
community  in  a  meaningful  way  and  COBA  provided  opportunity  for  this 
involvement.  It  was  formed  by  sending  an  announcement  to 
organizations  whose  members  were  mostly  Black,  telling  them  what  was 
planned  and  what  was  needed  to  form  a  coalition  to  support  an  exhibit 
and  a  Symposium  on  African  Art.  Precedent  for  such  an  organization 
happened  earlier  when  several  groups  banded  together  as  United  Black 
Organizations  (UBO)  to  bring  Lorraine  Fansberry's  "To  Be  Young 
Gifted  and  Black"  to  the  Phoenix  community. 

We  discovered  with  this  experience  that  even  though  there  may  be 
a  commonality  of  background  and  heritage,  differences  can  still  exist 
that  create  problems.  It  is  often  assumed  that  people  who  look  alike 
will  think  and  act  alike.  Sometimes  this  is  not  true.  Examples  of 
sharp  differences  within  look-alike  groups  can  now  be  seen  in  South 
Africa,  in  Ireland,  and  in  Israel.  In  COBA  we  brought  together  a 
number  of  organizations  that  may  not  always  be  compatible.  But  the 
objective  was  strongly  supported  because  of  an  interest  in  learning 
more  about  Africa.  African  art,  and  art  by  Americans  of  African 
heritage. 

Thirty  organizations  with  memberships  ranging  between  five  and 
200  responded  to  the  invitation.  Each  was  asked  to  contribute  $250.00. 
The  number  then  dropped  to  21.  Hot  all  of  the  21  could  contribute  the 
total  of  $250.00  but  they  were  interested  in  the  purpose  and  gave  what 
they  could.  Our  objective  was  to  be  as  inclusive  as  possible,  but  also 
to  require  some  financial  obligation.  In  order  to  raise  additional  funds, 
COBA  organized  a  recognition  dinner.  For  a  time  it  seemed  that  only  a 
few  would  attend  the  dinner,  but  at  the  last  minute  every  one  of  the 
400  seats  was  taken  by  guests  in  African  costumes.  The  dinner 
brought  recognition  to  the  organization  and  served  as  an  additional 
impetus  to  bring  groups  of  different  persuasions  together. 

The  exhibit,  which  lasted  six  months,  and  the  Symposium,  held  on 
three  week-ends  were  both  impressive  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  the 
works  and  status  of  the  participants.  The  Heard  Museum,  known  for 
its  Indian  Art  Collection,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
southwest.  We  planned  an  exhibit  that  would  match  this  reputation. 
The  Museum  Board,  the  Director,  the  Curator,  and  the  Exhibition 
Designer  formed  a  team  to  ensure  the  quality  of  the  exhibit. 

One  wing  of  the  museum  was  redesigned  to  accommodate  this 
exhibit.  The  exhibition  designer,  one  of  our  art  education  graduates, 
along  with  the  Curator »  created  what  critics  considered  to  be  the  finest 
exhibit  of  African  art  held  in  the  Southwest.  Works  for  the  show  had 
been  promised  from  major  U.S.  collections  including  the  Rockefeller 
Collection  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  Hampton  Institute's  collection  of 
Kuba  art,  UCLA's  Welcome  collection,  Merton  Simpson's  New  York 
Gallery,  the  Hale  Woodruff,  the  John  Biggers,  and  Jack  Kimbrough 
collections,  and  from  two  major  Arizona  collectors,  Morton  Lipkin  and 
Donald  Flax,  as  well  as  work  from  the  Heard.     An  end  result  of  the 
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exhibit  was  a  reassessment  of  the  quality  of  the  Heard  collection  and 
removal  of  some  works  that  had  been  donated  over  the  years. 
Unfortunately,  funds  ran  low  before  all  of  the  promised  works  could  be 
acquired  and  most  of  the  works  exhibited  came  from  southwest 
collections . 

The  exhibit,  titled,  "Animal,  Bird,  and  Myth,  in  African  Art" 
provided  parameters  for  objects  selected.  This  title  was  selected  on  the 
basis  of  works  seen  while  traveling  across  the  country  seeking  items 
to  be  included.  To  ensure  the  quality  of  the  works  we  asked  the  noted 
African  art  scholar  Jacquline  Delange  Fry,  now  of  Ottawa  but  formerly 
of  the  Musee  de  THomme,  Paris,  to  help  in  the  selections.  She  was 
both  pleased  and  surprised  at  the  quality  of  the  works  in  the  Arizona 
collections . 

One  of  the  major  objectives  was  building  a  bond  with  different 
segments  of  the  community  through  personal  involvement  in  the  exhibit. 
We  planned  to  have  groups  create  banners  based  on  African  designs 
and  display  them  at  the  museum  when  the  exhibit  opened.  Banners 
were  created  by  members  of  COB  A ,  by  students  from  pre-school, 
elementary  school,  high  school  and  ASU  School  of  Art,  by  individuals 
and  by  family  groups.  Three  graduate  students  at  ASU  created  a 
"banner  book"  and  conducted  a  series  of  eight  workshops  on  successive 
Saturday  mornings.  Representatives  of  organizations,  individuals  and 
families  attended  these  workshops.  Included  were  professionals  and 
non-professionals,  club,  fraternity  and  sorority  members.  The  banners 
they  created  hung  prominently  outside  the  museum  on  the  gala  opening 
night.  They  have  since  been  displayed  at  the  Phoenix 
Unitarian-Universalist  Church,  The  State  Capitol  Museum,  and  are  now 
hanging  at  the  Stevens  House  in  Heritage  Square,  a  city  historical 
museum.  The  final  Symposium  session  was  a  discussion  of  these 
banners;  their  symbolic  meaning  and  the  meaning  the  experience  had 
for  the  participants;  and  the  bonds  they  created  among  the 
participants. 

The  list  of  Symposium  participants  was  equally  as  impressive  as 
the  works  in  the  exhibit.  The  opening  keynote  was  given  by  Frank 
Willett,  Director  of  the  Hunterian  Museum,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  author  of 
the  widely  used  text,  African  art.  He  was  followed  by  a  stellar,  if  not 
as  well  known,  group  of  scholars;  Richard  Long  of  Atlanta  University; 
Rosalind  Jefferies,  New  York,  who  assisted  with  the  catalog;  Babatunde 
Olatunji,  the  Nigerian  drummer  and  dancer;  Rosalyn  Walker,  National 
Museum  of  African  Art;  Jeff  Donalcson.  Vada  Butcher,  and  Kwaku 
Ofori-Ansah,  of  Howard  University;  the  Hon.  Valerie  McComie, 
Assistant  Secretary  General  of  the  Organization  of  the  American  States; 
Beatrice  Clark  of  the  Hampton  Institute  and  Jim  Lee,  from  the 
Caribbean.  Bruce  Onabrakpaye  and  Susan  Aradeon  came  from  Lagos, 
Nigeria.  Kiure  Msangi  of  Par  Es  Salaam,  Tanzania,  came  from  Stanford 
where  he  was  completing  his  doctoral  studies,  and  Lloyd  New  from 
Santa  Fe.  Jules  Heller,  Olatunji,  Vada  Butcher,  and  Mark  Sunkett 
brought  a  lively  discussion  of  African  music  and  dance  to  end  the  first 
week  of  the  Symposium.  An  exchange  was  established  between  the 
Colleges  of  Fine  Arts  of  Howard  and  Arizona  State  Universities  as  a 
result  of  the  Symposium.  This  was  indeed  an  important  bond  that  has 
brought  exchange  of  faculty  and  proposed  exchanges  of  students. 
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The  second  week  of  the  Symposium  featured  Kwabena  Nkeita, 
ethnomusicologist  at  the  University  of  Pittsburg.  The  third  segment 
was  a  panel  discussion  with  collectors,  dealers  and  curators:  Morton 
I.ipkin,  John  Biggers ,  Jack  Kimbrough»  Samella  lewis,  Althea  Williams 
and  Robert  Breunig,  who  curatod  the  exhibit,  were  participants. 

More  bonds  were  created  with  the  business  community  in  producing 
a  poster  for  the  exhibit  and  a  Symposium  program  and  an  exhibit 
catalog.  An  ASU  student  created  the  poster  and  program  design. 
Typesetting  was  donated  by  a  Phoenix  company  and  printing  by  a 
power  company.  All  but  the  paper  for  the  exhibition  catalog  was 
donated;  one  company  donated  color  separations,  another  the  type, 
another  printed  it,  and  a  fourth  bound  it.  America  West  airlines  flew 
in  West  Coast  and  New  Mexico  participants.  The  YWCA  Leadership  and 
Development  Center  hosted  the  fund  raising  dinner  and  several 
individuals  made  significant  donations. 

A  major  development  to  come  out  of  the  African  art  experience  was 
the  creation  of  KWAMBE,  a  Drum  and  Dance  Ensemble.  This  group  was 
created  to  promote  the  exhibit  and  the  Symposium  and  to  work  with  the 
African  drummer  and  dancer,  Babatunde  Olatunji.  It  remains  together 
and  has  become  an  important  Arizona  musical  and  dance  group.  It  has 
performed  in  the  greater  Phoenix  community  and  at  other  locations  in 
the  state,  and  has  recently  worked  with  Olatunji  in  Los  Angeles. 

Now  bonding  with  COBA  are  the  Phoenix  Links,  the  Phoenix  OIC 
and  Arizona  State  University  to  produce  a  recently  completed  4th 
Annual  Inner-City,  Multi-Cultural,  Invitational  Youth  Art  Exhibit.  This 
featured  76  young  artists  invited  to  exhibit  their  work.  Many  received 
cash  awards  and  some  scholarships. 

The  next  planned  project  is  between  COBA  and  Arizona  State 
University  for  an  exhibit  of  the  work  of  Elizabeth  Catlett  and  her 
husband  Francisco  Mora  for  January  and  February  1987.  The  most 
ambitious  project,  one  that  will  require  many  bonds,  is  a  renovation  of 
the  OIC  building  to  add  a  cultural  component  to  the  vocational  program 
for  art  related  careers.  This  will  add  galleries,  studios,  workshops, 
classrooms,  library,  and  a  sales  room  in  30,000  square  feet  of  space 
now  empty.  Several  million  dollars  will  be  needed  for  this  project. 
Unfortunately  time  does  not  permit  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  this 
project;  nor  of  the  ABC/AZ  Artists  of  the  Black  Community,  nor  the 
Give  a  Damn  Art  Teachers,  the  student  NAEA  chapter  of  ASU,  or  of 
COMC  -  the  Committee  on  Minority  Concerns,  all  of  which  have  created 
strong  bonds  between  people. 

Bonds  created  through  these  organizations  have  yet  to  reach  their 
potential  in  using  the  arts  to  create  an  improved  quality  of  living  for 
all.  This  presentation  has  included  a  few  examples  of  the  many  bonds 
that  may  be  created  using  the  visual  arts,  organizations  and  people. 

Eugene  Grigsby  Jr.  is  Professor  and  Head,  Art  Education,  Arizona 
State  University,  Tempe. 
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The  arts:  Consumption  skills  in  the  Postmodern  economy. 


Harry  Hillman-Chartrand 

Three  factors  are  identified  that  have  contributed  to  growth  in 
audiences  and  in  support  for  the  arts  in  Canada:  rising  levels  of 
education  J  increased  participation  by  women,  and  an  increase  in  the  age 
of  the  population  as  well  as  increased  leisure  time.  Other  changes  in 
the  arts  today  have  cone  about  as  a  result  of  diverse  expectations  for 
design  and  because  of  new  technologies  and  production  skiZls. 

I  am  an  economist  who  believes  that  the  future  economy  will  be  an 
economy  of  quality.  Furthermore,  I  believe  it  will  be  mainly  through 
the  study  of  the  arts  that  the  economics  profession  will  begin  to 
understand  the  nature  and  impact  of  quality  in  that  emerging  economy. 

Fundamental  changes  are  transforming  the  contemporary  economy. 
Some  are  readily  apparent:  for  example,  "High  Tech"  and  low  wage 
"off-shore"  production  in  Third  World  countries.  But  beneath  the 
glittering  surface  of  new  technolog-y  and  the  "de-industrialization"  of 
First  World  countries,  there  are  profound  demographic  shifts  which  are 
shaping  what  I  call  the  Post-Modern  Economy. 

I  use  the  term  Post-Modern  in  preference  to  the  more  usual 
pcst'indusfrial  for  two  reasons.  First,  industrial  production,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  observers,  will  continue  to  play  a  significant  role  in 
future  economic  growth  and  development.  Accordingly,  post-industrial 
is  a  simplistic  and  inappropriate  label  to  describe  the  emerging  economic 
reality . 

Second,  at  present  no  school  of  economic  thought  enjoys 
widespread  public  confidence.  The  success  of  the  world  economy  from 
the  Second  World  War  through  the  early  1970s  led  most  economists  and 
politicians  to  accept  the  Keynsian  creed  that  government  intervention 
was  the  ultimate  guarantor  of  growth  and  development.  By  the 
mid-1970s,  however,  stagflation,  recession,  the  oil  crisis,  and  growth  of 
public  sector  debt  created  a  crisis  of  confidence,  a  crisis  predicted  by 
Keynes  himself  (Shackle,  1967,  p.  129). 

Today  various  economic  theories  and  dogma  compete  for  attention 
and  acceptance.  To  an  extent,  the  1980s  are  a  time  of  cultural 
counter-reformation,  a  period  in  which  many  are  trying  to  resuscitate 
traditional  values  and  beliefs  swept  away  by  the  turbulent  cultural 
revolution  of  the  1960s,  and  the  economic  crisis  of  the  1970s. 


In  fact ,  popular  confidence  in  economic  theory  has  been  shatterec^ , 
and  a  situation  created  similar  to  that  in  contemporary  architecture  in 
which  the  certainties  of  the  "m.odern"  or  international  style*  have  been 
replaced  by  an  eclecticism  of  style  and  design  known  as  Poc^t-Mcdevn 
Architecture .  By  analogy,  I  believe  we  have  entered  the  era  of 
Post-Modern  Kccnomtcs ,  an  era  without  p-enerally  accepted  dogma,  an 
era  in  which  we  must  begin  a  long  trek  for  economic  truth  and 
understanding,  and  public  confidence. 

In  this  paper,  I  will  outline  the  fundamental  demographic  changes 
transforming  the  economy,  and  I  will  demonstrate  the  relationship  of 
these  changes  to  increasing  participation  in  the  arts.  Then  I  will  show 
how  consumption  for  all  goods  and  services  is  changing  in  response  to 
the  shifting  population  profile.  Finally,  I  will  illustrate  ways  in  which 
education  through  art  can  enhance  production  skills  required  in  a 
Post-Modern  Economy. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  let  me  c^efine  what  I  mean  by  the 
arts.  In  my  opinion,  there  are  three  distinct  segments  of  contemporary 
art:  the  fine  arts,  the  commercial  arts,  and  the  amateur  arts.  In 
each»  the  creative  source  is  the  individual  artist.  The  fine  arts  are  a 
professional  activity  which  serves  art  for  art's  sake  just  as  knowledge 
for  knowledge's  sake  is  the  rationale  for  pure  research  in  the  sciences 
(Chartrand,  1980).  The  commercial  arts  are  a  profitmaking  activity 
which  places  profit  before  excellence.  The  amateur  arts  are  a 
recreational  activity  that  serves  co  re-create  the  ability  of  a  work  to  do 
a  job,  or  a  leisurely  activity  that  serves  to  self-actualize  a  citizen's 
creative  potential,  and  thereby  permits  him  or  her  to  appreciate  life 
more  fully. 

All  three  art  activities  are  intimately  interrelated.  The  amateur 
arts,  in  actualizing  the  talents  and  abilities  of  the  individual  citizen, 
provide  an  educated  audience  and  initial  training  for  the  fine  and  the 
commercial  arts.  The  fine  arts,  in  the  pursuit  of  artistic  excellence  as 
an  ?nd  in  itself,  provide  research  and  development  for  the  commercial 
arts.  The  commercial  arts,  in  the  pursuit  of  profit,  provide  means  to 
market  and  distribute  the  best  of  the  amateur  and  the  fine  arts  to  an 
audience  large  enough  and  in  a  form  suited  to  earn  a  profit. 

Collectively,  these  three  make  up  an  arts  industry  that  includes 
advertising,  broadcasting,  motion  pictures,  the  performing  and  visual 
arts,  publishing,  sound,  and  video  recording.  Among  manufacturing 
industries,  the  Canadian  arts  industry  in  1982  was  the  largest,  with 
full-time  employment  of  more  than  234,280;  the  sixth  largest,  with 
salaries  and  wages  of  $2.8  billion;  and  the  ninth  largest,  with  revenue 
of  $8.5  or  2.5%  of  Gross  National  Product  (Research  &  Evaluation, 
1985a). 

Research  conducted  around  the  world  has  identified  three 
fundamental  demographic  changes  that  are  transforming  the  economy, 
and  which  are  contributing  to  an  enormous  growth  in  the  arts  audience, 
These  changes  are  rising  levels  of  education,  increasing  participation  of 
women,  and  aging  of  the  population  (McCaughey,  1984). 
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The  Demographic  Revolution 


Rising  Levels  of  Education 

The  average  level  of  education  has  risen  dramatically  in  the  last 
generation.  In  1961,  approxitpetely  11%  of  adult  Canadians  had  some 
post-secondary  education  compared  to  almost  one-third  in  1985.  By  the 
end  of  this  century,  it  is  projected  to  be  almost  40%.  Within  the  labour 
force  the  average'  level  of  education  is  forecast  to  grow  even  faster. 
Between  1977  and  the  year  2000,  members  of  the  Canadian  labour  force 
with  at  least  son^e  post-secondary  education  will  double  from  3.4  million, 
or  32%  of  the  ]  bour  force,  to  6.7  million,  or  45%  of  the  labour  force 
(Research  &  Evaluation,  1985a,  p.  2). 

Studies  conducted  around  the  world,  and  across  Canada,  indicate 
that  the  fine  arts  audience  is  characterized  by  high  levels  of  education 
(McCaughey,  1984).  A  proxy  for  the  size  of  the  fine  arts  audience  is 
the  number  of  adult  Canadians  who  have  at  least  some  post-secondary 
education.  Accordingly,  the  fine  arts  audience  no  longer  constitutes  a 
small  statistical  elite.  Rather  it  represents  a  significant  plurality  of  the 
adult  population  at  present,  and  by  the  year  2000  it  will  represent 
almost  half  of  all  taxpayers,  taxpayers  who  are  the  most  socially  active, 
politically  aware,  and  economically  powerful  members  of  society. 

The  impact  of  rising  levels  of  education  can  also  be  seen  in  the 
growth  rate  in  participation  in  alternative  leisure  time  activities. 
Between  1977  and  1985  the  adult  population  grew  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  1.6%.  Participation  in  arts-related  activities  grew  significantly 
faster;  in  fact  significantly  faster  than  all  other  leisure-time  activities. 
Attendance  at  museums  and  art  galleries  grew  at  an  average  annual  rate 
of  2.6%;  use  of  libraries  at  2.4%;  and  attendance  at  live  theatre  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  2.1%.  By  contrast,  attendance  at  sports  events 
increased  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  1.3%,  and  television  viewing  at 
1.4%  (Research  &  Evaluation,  1985a,  p.  3).  Through  to  the  year  2000, 
growth  in  arts  participation  is  predicted  to  continue  to  exceed  growth 
in  the  adult  population,  and  growth  in  alternative  leisure  activities. 

Increasing  Participation  of  Women 

The  second  significant  demographic  trend  during  the  last 
generation  has  been  the  entry  of  women  into  the  economic  and  political 
life  of  the  community.  This  has  had  a  dramatic  impact  on  family 
structure  and  employment  patterns.  In  1971,  one  household  in  three 
followed  the  traditional  pattern  in  which  the  wife  stayed  home  with  the 
children;  by  1981  only  one  household  in  five  fitted  this  description.  It 
is  expected  that  the  1986  Census  will  show  a  further  substantial 
decline . 

By  1985,  more  than  70%  of  Canadians  were  employed  in  the  service 
sector.  This  represented  a  31%  increase  in  service  jobs  in  a  decade. 
There  was  virtually  no  employment  growth  in  manufacturing  during  the 
same  period.  Growth  in  service  sector  employment  contributed  to 
increasing  participation  of  women  in  the  work  force,  where  the 
participation  rate  rose  from  42%  in  1973  to  54%  in  1985,  and  is  forecast 
to  reach  57%  by  1995  (Anderson.  1986,  B2). 
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Women  in  North  America  have  traditionally  been  consisted  the 
carriers  or  guardians  of  culture.  In  fact,  next  to  level  of  education, 
sex  is  the  best  demographic  indicator  of  arts  participation  in  North 
America.  Women  tend  to  have  been  more  exposed  to,  and  involved  in 
arts  and  creative  activity  in  childhood  than  men,  forming  a  taste  for 
the  arts  that  continues  into  adulthood.  In  North  America,  women 
generally  make  up  60%  of  the  arts  audience.  This  sex  bias,  however, 
is  not  cpparent  in  Europe  where  the  arts  audience  is  roughly  50%  male 
and  50%  female  (McCaughey,  1984,  p.  4). 

Another  indication  of  the  important  role  of  women  in  the  arts  can 
be  seen  through  three  comparisons  of  women's  employment  in  the  labour 
force  as  a  whole  and  in  arts-related  employment.  First,  according  to 
the  1981  Canadian  Census,  women  represented  40%  of  the  labour  force 
but  almost  50%  of  the  arts  industry  labour  force.  Second,  48%  of  all 
women  in  the  labour  force  had  some  post-secondary  education  compared 
to  65%  of  women  employed  in  the  arts  industry.  Third,  only  1%  of 
women  in  the  labour  force  had  a  Master's  degree,  while  11%  of  women 
employed  in  the  arts-related  occupations  had  at  least  a  Master's  degree. 

In  fact,  no  sector  is  as  dominated  by  women  as  the  arts  industry. 
No  car  company  or  major  manufacturing  firm,  to  my  knowledge,  has 
been  founded  by  a  woman.  But  many  ballet  and  theatre  companies, 
galleries  and  music  festivals  have  been  founded  by  women. 

Accordingly,  the  domed  sports  stadiums  being  built  around  the 
country  today  appeal  to  a  part  of  the  population  which,  at  least  in 
relative  terms,  is  of  declining  political  and  economic  importance,  i.e., 
young  males.  It  is  opera  houses,  galleries,  and  other  cultural  facilities 
which  should  form  the  basis  of  the  political  "edifice  complex"  if 
politicians  wish  to  appeal  to  the  increasingly  important  women^s 
constituency.  The  increasing  role  of  women  in  the  economy  and  politics 
will,  I  believe,  lead  to  increasing  political  and  economic  recognition  of 
arts  and  culture. 

Aging  of  the  Population 

It  is  widely  known  that  the  demographic  structure  of  Western 
countries  is  being  fundamentally  altered  by  the  aging  of  the  "baby 
boom"  generation.  By  1996,  nearly  8  million  Canadians  will  be  over  50 
years  of  age,  and  this  age  bracket  will  represent  28%  of  the  population, 
up  from  22%  in  1976.  The  over-65  age  group  will  account  for  13%  of 
Canadians  in  1996  compared  to  9%  in  1976.  There  will  also  be  a  7% 
decline  in  the  number  of  people  under  35  (Anderson,  1986,  B2). 

It  is  not  generally  recognized,  however,  that  after  education  and 
sex,  age  is  the  best  demographic  indicator  of  participation  in  most 
arts-related  activities.  The  older  one  grows  the  more  likely  one  is  to 
participate  in  arts-related  activities,  at  least  up  to  retirement  age 
(McCaughey,  1984,  p.  6). 

If  compulsory  retirement  at  age  65  is  abolished  and  the  work  week 
continues  to  decline,  then  older  members  of  our  society  will  have  even 
more  time  and  financial  means  to  participate  in  arts-related  activities. 
This    trend    will,    of   course,    be   reinforced    as    the    highly  educated 
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baby-boom  generation  of  the  1950s  and  1960s  becomes  a  "geriatric  boom" 
after  the  year  2000, 

The  Changing  Nature  of  Consumption 

The  fundamental  demographic  changes  set  in  motion  by  increasing 
levels  of  education,  participation  by  women,  and  aging  of  the  population 
are  having  a  dramatic  impact  on  the  nature  and  pattern  of  consumption 
in  the  general  economy,  which,  in  turn,  has  a  relationship  with  the 
arts.  Demographic  changes  are  altering  consumption  habits  of  the 
population  and  the  marketing  behaviour  of  producers  in  five  ways. 
First  is  the  emergence  of  the  narrowcast  as  opposed  to  the  mass 
market .  Second  is  the  growing  importance  of  design  in  the  sale  of 
goods  and  services.  Third  is  the  changing  nature  of  advertising. 
Fourth  is  the  increasing  role  of  the  arts  in  consumer  research.  Fi^th  is 
almost  universal  access  to  the  fashions  and  styles  of  previous  historical 
periods,  a  phenomenon  which  has  been  called  the  "Re-Decade"  (Shales. 
1986) V 

The  Narrowcast  Marketplace 

The  emergence  of  the  narrowcast  market  is  the  most  significant 
marketing  development  of  the  1970s  and  1980s.  The  growth  of 
numerically  small  but  economically  viable  markets  has  resulted  from  an 
unprecedented  average  level  of  education ,  an  unparalleled  division  and 
specialization  of  labour,  and  an  unrivalled  degree  of  urbanization.  If 
the  Industrial  Revolution  produced  standardization  throughout  society, 
then  what  Alvin  Toffler  has  called  the  Third  Wave  is  reversing  the 
process.  There  is  a  rising  level  of  diversity,  a  "de-massification"  of 
the  marketplace  with  more  sizes,  models  and  styles,  a  de-massification 
of  tastes,  political  views  and  values  (Toffler,  1979). 

Fragmentation  of  the  mass  market  which  dominated  the  post-war 
economy  has  had  significant  implications  for  producers,  implications 
which  were  driven  home  by  two  recent  recessions  with  their 
stranglehold  on  consumer  spending.  Producers  were  forced  to  try  to 
understand  what  made  the  domestic  market  tick.  They  soon  discovered 
that  demographic  and  lifestyle  changes  had  delivered  a  death  blow  to 
mass  marketing  and  brand  loyalty.  A  North  American  economy  that 
once  shared  homogenous  buying  tastes  had  been  splintered  into  many 
different  consumer  groups  —  each  with  special  and  differing  needs  and 
interests  {Bu&iness  Week,  1983).  These  groups  constitute  the 
narrowcast  market. 

Among  First  World  nations,  the  emergence  of  the  narrowcast 
marketplace  can  also  be  identified  with  two  developments,  one 
technologic,  the  other  demographic.  First,  there  is  the  introduction  of 
cable  and  Pay  TV  services  which  has  fragmented  the  traditional, 
lowest-common-denominator  broadcasting  systems  of  North  America 
during  the  last  decade,  and  which  promises  to  do  the  same  to  European 
broadcasting  in  this  decade.  It  is  from  this  development  that  the  term 
narrowcasting  has  been  derived.  Second,  there  has  been  the 
emergence  of  a  new  class  of  consumer,  the  "Yuppies",  i.e.,  young, 
upwardly  mobile  professionals.  This  group  is  attracting  the  attention  of 
producers  and  politicians  {Bu&iness   Week,   1984,  52-62).     In  essence. 
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the  Yuppie  is  a  consumer  with  a  high  level  of  education  and  income  who 
demands  high  quality,  sophisticated,  and  often  unique  or  specialized 
goods  apd  services.  It  is  the  Yuppies  with  whom  we  can  identify  the 
rapid  increase  in  arts  participation  during  the  last  generation. 

And  it  is  the  arts  which  serve  as  the  historical  leitmotif  for  the 
general  market  trend  toward  differentiation  in  consumer  taste. 
Fxamples  of  highly  differentiated  taste  in  the  fine  arts  can  be  seen  in 
alternative  styles  of  painting  such  as  impressionist  vs.  expressionist 
vs.  realist  vs.  abstract  vs.  conceptual  vs.  minimalist.  What  is  a  prize 
to  one  collector  is  valueless  to  another. 

Manufacturers  and  other  producers  ore  learning  from  the 
experience  of  the  fine  arts  to  succeed  in  the  narrowcast  marketplace, 
Frank  Stanton,  a  former  CBS  president  noted, 

the  essential  values  of  the  public  are  most  clearly  evident, 
and  in  some  instances  only,  in  the  arts  --  in  music,  the 
droma  and  the  dance,  in  architecture  and  design  and  in  the 
literature  of  the  times.  It  is  through  knowledge  of  peoples' 
values  that  corporate  marketers  know  what  goods  and  services 
to  provide  and  how  to  motivate  consumers  to  buy  their 
products  (Sellner,  1982,  p.  17). 

Design 

In  both  the  United  States  and  Canada,  higher  quality  consumer 
products  tend  to  come  from  abroad,  particularly  from  Europe.  Why? 
Given  that  capital  plant  and  equipment  in  North  America  is  as  good  as 
that  in  Europe ,  the  answer  is  not  superior  European  production 
technology.  In  fact,  it  results  from  a  feedback  between  skilled 
consumption  and  production.  As  noted  by  Tibor  Scitovsky  in  his 
groundbreaking  book,  Zhe  Joyless  Fcor.omy  t  the  North  American 

buyer  of  European  imports  benefits  from  the  high  standards 
which  careful  European  shoppers*  finicky  demand  imposes  on 
their  producers;  he  does  not  have  to  be  a  careful  shopper 
himself.  In  other  words,  he  can  be  what  is  known  as  a  free 
rider,  enjoying  the  benefits  of  other  people's  careful  shopping 
without  paying  his  share  of  the  cost,  in  terms  of  time  and 
effort,  that  careful  and  aggressive  shopping  involves.  That 
explains  why  producers  find  it  unprofitable  to  cater  to  his 
demand  by  trying  to  out -compete  high-quality  imports, 
despite  the  often  exorbitant  price  they  fetch.  Consumers 
seem  willing  to  pay  a  high  price,  in  terms  of  money,  for  the 
reputation  of  European  imports;  that  is  we  pay  cash  to  obtain 
high  quality  without  having  to  pay  for  it  in  terms  of  careful 
shopping  (Scitovsky,  1976,  p.  178). 

When  the  design  advantage  of  European  producers,  and 
increasingly  that  of  Japanese  producers  of  consumer  electronics,  is 
combined  with  the  wage  advantage  of  offshore  or  Third  World 
producers,  then  the  North  American  producer  is  left  with  a  narrowing 
mid-range  market.  This  combination  of  design  and  wage  disadvantages 
may  explain  the  apparent  "de-industrialization"  of  North  America. 
Improved  productivity  through  robotics  and  other  new  technologies  may 
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lower  costs  of  production ,  but  only  improved  design  will  secure  for 
North  American  producers  part  of  the  growing  Yuppie  market.  The 
importance  of  consumer  feedback  to  producers  in  generating  a  more 
competitive  Canadian  economy  was  recently  highlighted  in  the  final 
report  of  the  Macdonald  Royal  Commission  (Royal  Commission,  1985  ,  p. 


The  importance  of  enhanced  design  is  becoming  apparent  to  some 
major  North  American  corporations  including  SCM,  Teledyne,  Black  & 
Pecker,  and  J.C  Penney.  This  change  reflects  a  "bottom-line" 
awareness  that  if  a  consumer  does  not  like  the  way  a  product  looks, 
then  he  or  she  may  never  get  close  enough  to  find  out  how  well  it 
performs,  and  therefore  there  is  no  chance  for  8  sale.  Grov;ing 
awareness  of  this  basic  principle  is  resulting  in  increased  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  industrial  design  and  the  role  it  plays  in  helping 
companies  meet  sales  and  marketing  goals.  More  and  more  maiketers 
are  now  enlisting  the  aid  of  design  consulting  companies  or  setting  up 
their  own  in-house  design  departments  (Skolnik,  1985,  p.  46), 

From  where  do  design  skills  come?  They  come  from  the  arts. 
Quoting  again  from  the  Macdonald  Royal  Commission 

There  is,  then,  another  aspect  to  culture,  namely  good 
taste,  good  design  and  creative  innovation,  that  should  enable 
smaller  industrial  economies  to  compete  effectively  in  the 
world  economy...  In  this  endeavour,  higher  quality  implies  an 
organic  relationship  between  business  and  engineering,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  design  and  craftsmanship,  on  the  other... 
High-quality  products,  technologies,  plants,  homes,  cities  and 
locales  require  the  presence  of  creative  artists  of  all  kinds. 
To  increase  the  long-run  supply  of  artists...  governments 
must  support  the  artists  and  the  arts.  The  long-term  return 
from  investment  in  artists  and  the  arts  is  real  and 
substantinl.  In  the  absence  of  strong  public  support  of  this 
sector,  Canada  will  not  reap  these  benefits.  Governments  at 
all  levels  should  increase  their  contribution  to  their  respective 
arts  councils  (Royal  Commission,  1985,  pp.  115-116). 

Advertising 

It  is  generally  forgotten  that  within  the  ecology  of  capitalist 
realism,  advertising  is  the  lubricant  of  the  market  economy. 
Advertising,  to  a  great  extent,  is  the  application  of  the  literary,  media, 
performing  and  visual  arts  to  sell  goods  and  services.  Actors, 
dancers,  singers,  musicians,  graphic  artists,  copy  writers,  and  editors 
are  employed  to  sell  everything  from  fruit  to  nuts;  from  cars  to 
computers;  from  beer  to  toilet  paper.  In  fact,  the  production  cost  of  a 
one  minute  commercial  on  national  American  television  equals  or  exceeds 
the  cost  of  an  hour-long  episode  of  DaUaa.  In  some  cases,  advertising 
and  marketing  expenditures  of  major  corporations  such  as  Proctor  and 
Gamble  account  for  more  than,  one  third  of  total  production  costs  of 
such  undifferentiated  consumer  products  as  soap  and  shampoo.  These 
companies  spend  millions  in  advertising  to  differentiate  their  products, 
one  from  the  other,  even  though  in  objective  scientific  terms  there  may 
be  little  to  choose  between  them. 
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Advertising  talent  and  technique  come  from  the  arts.  Thus  with 
respect  to  design  and  advertising,  the  arts  can  be  considered  analogous 
to  research  and  development  in  the  physical  sciences.  The  arts  in  the 
Post-Modern  Economy  are  no  longer  just  a  symbol,  but  also  a  source  of 
national  wealth. 

The  fine  arts  also  play  an  increasingly  direct  role  in  the 
advertising  and  marketing  strategies  of  corporations.  The  "up-scale" 
nature  of  the  arts  audience,  i,e.,  high  levels  of  education  and  income, 
is  an  attractive  market  for  many  corporations.  Corporations 
increasingly  sponsor  fine  arts  activities,  not  as  charity  but  as  a  major 
marketing  technique.  In  this  regard  a  recent  survey  by  the  Institute 
of  Donations  and  Public  Affairs  Pesearch  (IDPAR)  showed  <:hat  47%  of 
corporations  sponsored  sports  events,  but  59%  sponsored  arts-related 
activities  in  1984  (Hopkinson ,  1985,  p.  61). 

Sponsorship  reflects  the  correspondence  of  a  corpor'ate  target 
market  and  the  arts  audience.  Sponsorships  are  made  from  public 
relations,  not  from  donations  budgets.  Problems  have,  however,  been 
reported.  Specifically,  the  control  required  by  commercial  sponsors  to 
insure  that  public  relations  objectives  are  achieved  may.  from  time  to 
time,  clash  with  the  artistic  objectives  of  an  arts  organization.  No 
dollar  figures  are  currently  available  concerning  the  scale  of  corporate 
sponsorship  of  arts-related  events  and  activities. 

Consumer  Research 

Beyond  the  role  of  the  arts  in  advertising  and  marketing,  the  arts 
are  playing  an  increasingly  significant  role  in  consumer  research.  The 
dominance  of  the  information  processing  model  is  increasingly  being 
questioned.  This  model  essentially  views  consumer  behaviour  in  terms 
of  a  consumer  with  a  problem  searching  for  information  concerning  the 
best  product  or  service  to  solve  that  problem.  This  model,  however,  is 
increasingly  seen  as  neglecting  important  consumption  phenomena  such 
as  playful  leisure  activities,  sensory  pleasures,  day  dreams,  esthetic 
enjoyment,  and  emotional  responses. 

Consumption  is  increasingly  seen  as  involving  a  flow  of  fantasies, 
feelings  and  fun.  This  perspective  treats  consumption  as  a  primarily 
subjective  state  of  consciousness  with  a  variety  of  symbolic  meanings, 
hedonic  responses,  and  esthetic  criteria  (Holbrook  &  Hirschman,  1982). 

Drawing  upon  the  pioneering  v/ork  of  Holbrook  at  Columbia 
University,  we  can  identify  six  differences  between  traditional  consumer 
research  and  what  has  become  known  as  consumer  aesthetics.  These 
differences  serve  to  highlight  how  the  arts  can  enhance  our 
understanding  of  consumer  behaviour  (Holbrook,  1986). 

First,  traditional  consumer  research  focuses  on  the  buying 
behaviour  or  purchasing  decisions  of  consumers  at  the  expense  of 
studying  the  consumption  experience.  By  contrast,  almost  everyone 
accepts  that  esthetic  consumption  entails  an  appreciative  experience 
quite  different  from  conventional  market  behaviour.  This  experience 
may  range  from  simple  pleasure  to  profound  responses  comparable  to 
self-transcending  states  of  spiritual  ecstasy  (Holbrook,  1986,  p,  4). 
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Second ,  conventional  consumer  theory  generally  assumes  a 
means-end  relationship  between  the  purchase  of  a  commodity  and  some 
objective.  For  example,  one  buys  a  hammer  and  nails  to  build  a  house. 
By  contrast,  esthetic  experience  is  intrinsically  motivated  and  produces 
intrinsic  values  as  an  end-in-itself ,  and  is  pursued  for  its  own  sake 
(Holbrook,  1986,  p.  5). 

Third,  consumer  research  generally  views  buying  behaviour  as  a 
rational  decision-making  process  that  begins  with  a  desired  goal,  leads 
to  an  assessment  of  the  efficacy  of  alternative  means,  and  culminates  in 
the  intentional  act  of  buying  a  product  or  service.  By  contrast, 
esthetic  experience  fits  an  irrational  paradigm  of  emotional  reaction 
involving  appreciative  responses.  Though  emotions  may  occasionally  be 
brought  under  intentional  self-control,  they  generally  reflect 
nonintentional  responses  to  uncontrolled  aspects  of  the  environment. 
Such  responses  can  be  characterized  as  "being  moved".  Furthermore, 
an  emotive  response  involves  not  only  a  reaction  to  cognitive  elements 
but  also  physiological  changes,  expressive  behavior,  and 
phenomenological  feeling  (Holbrook,  1986,  p.7). 

Fourth,  conventional  research  focuses  on  external  factors  affecting 
the  exchange  relationship  such  as  price,  advertising,  distribution, 
support  services,  and  consumer  demographics.  By  contrast,  consumer 
esthetics  focuses  on  design  factors  internal  to  the  product  or  event  of 
interest  such  as  tempo  and  complexity  in  visual  design. 

Fifth,  traditional  consumer  research  tends  to  use  field-survey 
research  to  study  the  link  between  brand  choices  and  external 
marketing  variables  such  as  price  and  packaging.  For  example,  on  the 
shelf  of  a  grocery  store  does  red  packaging  sell  better  than  blue?  By 
contrast,  esthetic  responses  can  best  be  studied  by  techniques  of 
laboratory  experimentation,  many  of  which  were  developed  by 
psychologists  (Holbrook,  1986,  p.  9). 

Finally,  consumer  research  as  gonernlly  practiced  tends  to  view  a 
product  or  service  as  consisting  of  a  series  of  distinct  but  additive 
components  such  as  colour,  weight,  and  size.  By  contrast,  consumer 
esthetics  provide  a  fertile  ground  in  which  to  study  interactive  or 
configural  phenomena.  Artworks  are  universally  regarded  as  Gestalts 
in  which  all  parts  interact  to  produce  a  sense  of  organic  wholeness  or 
u nity-in- variety .  Hence  :  esearch  on  consumer  esthetics  must  focus  not 
just  on  additive  cues,  but  also  on  the  overall  impact  of  a  product 
(Holbrook,  1986,  p.  11). 

The  Re-Decade 

Another  change  in  consumption  behaviour  has  resulted  from  the 
introduction  of  new  technologies  in  combination  with  demographic 
change.  Through  new  recording  technologies,  especially  video  tape, 
consumers  now  have  nearly  universal  visual  access  to  the  styles  and 
tastes  of  all  historic  periods,  at  least  as  presented  on  television  and  in 
motion  pictures. 

Does  one  want  to  watch  the  gangster  movies  or  musicals  of  the 
1^9308?  Or  does  one  want  to  witness  the  French  Revolution  or  Moses  on 
the  mountain?    Does  one  want  to  re-play  it,  time  after  time,  or  erase  it 
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to  capture  the  images  and  sounds  of  another  time  and  place?  This 
access  to  the  fashions  and  styles  of  historic  periods  has  produced  what 
Thomas  Shales  has  called  The  Fe-Decade  (Shales,  1986),  a  decade 
without  a  distinctive  style  of  its  own;  a  decade  characterized  by  the 
pervasive  stylistic  presence  of  all  previous  periods  of  history. 

The  impact  of  this  phenomenon  on  consumer  behaviour  is,  at  least 
in  the  short  term,  confusion  and  disorientation.  Time  becomes  a 
significant  dimension  of  consumer  behaviour. 

It  does  seem  obvious  that  here  in  the  Re-Decade  . . .  the 
possibilities  for  becoming  disoriented  in  time  are  greater  that 
they  have  ever  been  before,  And  there's  another  thing 
that's  greater  than  it  has  ever  been  before:  accessibility  of 
our  former  selves,  of  moving  pictures  of  us  and  the  world  as 
we  and  it  were  five,  ten ,  fifteen  years  ago.  No  citizens  of 
any  other  century  have  ever  been  provided  so  many  views  of 
themselves  as  individuals  or  as  a  society  (Shales,  1986,  p. 
72). 

Interestingly,  the  art  critic  Robert  Hughes,  in  his  book  and 
television  program  entitled  The  Shoc^  of  the  i^ew  (Hughes,  1984  a,b) 
has  pointed  out  that  since  the  turn  of  the  century  modern  abstract 
painting  has  been  increasingly  concerned  with  the  fourth  dimension, 
Tinri' ,  in  contrast  to  the  traditional  dimension  of  Space.  Thus  abstract 
painting  can  be  viewed  as  a  precursor  of  the  increasing  disorientation 
in  Time  so  characteristic  of  the  Re-Decade.  What  will  be  the  long  term 
impact  of  the  Re-*Decade  on  consumer  behavio\ir  is  not  yet  clear.  It  is 
likely,  however,  that  there  will  be  a  growing  market  for  historic 
fashions,  period  piece  furniture  and  other  consumer  durables. 

In  summary,  fundamental  demographic  changes,  in  conjunction  with 
new  communications  technologies,  are  transforming  consumption  in  the 
Post -Modern  Economy.  Consumption  today  is  increasingly  dominated  by 
a  narrowcast  marketplace  in  which  rising  standards  of  design  and 
advertising  require  greater  and  greater  inputs  of  artistic  talent  and 
technique.  Similarly,  consumer  research  transformed  as  qualitative, 
esthetic  experience  is  recognized  as  a  more  and  more  important  feature 
of  consumer  behaviour.  Finally,  the  time  distorting  impact  of  new 
recording  technologies  is  making  the  styles  and  fashions  of  all  previous 
historical  periods  available  to  contemporary  consumers. 

Education  Through  The  Arts 

Beyond  traditional  arguments  concerning  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
arts,  education  through  the  arts  has  at  least  three  significant  impacts 
on  the  production  side  of  the  Post-Modern  Economy.  These  are 
promotion  of  invention,  innovation  and  diffusion  of  new  technologies; 
development  of  new  production  skiUs;  and  enhancement  of  the 
productivity  of  an  aging  workforce. 

New  Technologies 

Education  through  the  arts  affects  invention,  innovation  and 
diffusion  of  new  technologies  by  reinforcing  the  creative  process,  and 
thereby  encouraging  an  innovative  institutional  environment.     It  has 
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been  increasinp:ly  recognized  that  the  psychology  of  the  creative 
process  is  an  area  of  commonality  between  the  arts  and  sciences 
(Meyer,  1974).  Ir  both,  creativity  occurs  when  an  individual  steps 
beyond  traditional  ways  of  knowing  and  doing  and  making.  It  has  even 
been  argued  that  the  process  which  brings  about  creative  advances  in 
science  is  identical  to  that  involved  in  artistic  creation  (Jantsch,  1975, 
p.  81). 

It  is  also  recognized  that  creativity  has  an  empirical  basis  in 
neurophysiology.  Recent  research  in  brain  physiology  suggests  that 
the  creative  process  is  rooted  in  the  lateralization  of  brain  function. 
The  loft  hemisphere  is  generally  thought  to  be  primarily  responsible  for 
traditional  cognitive  activities  relying  on  verbal  information,  symbolic 
representation,  sequential  analysis,  and  on  the  ability  to  be  conscious 
and  report  what  is  going  on.  The  right  brain,  on  the  other  hand, 
functions  without  the  individual  being  able  to  report  verbally,  and  is 
more  concerned  with  pictorial,  geometric,  timeless  and  nonverbal 
information  (Hansen,  1981,  p.  23). 

In  a  sense,  the  arts  can  be  considered  the  most  developed 
right-lobe  sector  of  contemporary  society.  Education  through  art 
should  serve  to  enhance  creativity  in  other  sectors,  and  balance  the 
over-development  of  left-lobe  thinking  characteristic  of  Western  society. 
In  this  regerci,  the  noted  economist  Geoffrey  Vickers  has  said 

I  welcome  the  recent  findings  of  brain  science  to  support  the 
common  experience  that  we  have  two  "styles  of  cognition",  the 
one  sensitive  to  causal,  the  other  to  contextual  significance. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  cultural  phase — which  is  now 
closing--restrioted  our  concept  of  human  reason  by 
identifying  it  with  the  rational,  and  ignoring  the  intuitive 
function,  and  thus  failing  to  develop  an  epistemology  which 
we  badly  need,  and  which  is  within  our  reach — if  we  can 
overcome  our  cultural  inhibitions  (Vickers,  1977,  p.  464). 

Education  through  the  arts  can  foster  and  promote  a  creative 
psychological  and  social  climate  in  which  inv^jntion,  innovation  and 
diffusion  of  new  technologies  can  more  readily  occur.  It  can  sensitize 
entrepreneurs,  managers  and  employees  to  the  context  of  change,  and 
enhance  their  ability  to  respond  to  change  in  a  positive  and 
constructive  manner.  In  this  regard,  the  need  to  increase  the 
innovative  capacity  of  the  Canadian  economy  has  been  recognized  by  the 
Economic  Council  of  Canada  as  critical  to  future  economic  growth  and 
development  (Economic  Council,  1983). 

New  Production  Skills 

Since  the  introOuction  of  universal  compulsory  education  in  North 
America  during  the  last  century,  production  skills  training  has 
progressively  crowded  out  education  in  the  arts  and  humanities,  the 
traditional  sources  of  consumption  skills.  This  crowding  out  partially 
reflected  the  Puritan  and  republican  traditions  of  North  America  in 
contrast  to  the  Catholic  and  aristocratic  traditions  of  Europe 
(Scitovsky,  1976).  It  also  reflected  an  initial  need,  in  the  19th  to 
mid-20th  centuries,  to  develop  repetitive  industrial  skills  among  a 
relatively  uneducated  rural  work  force. 
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In  the  late  20th  century  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  The  new 
production  skills  required  in  the  emerging  Post-Modern  economy  are 
non-repetitive,  adaptive,  and  judgemental,  characteristic  of  traditional 
consumption  skills  developed  through  training  in  the  arts  and 
humanities.  Education  through  the  arts  can  play  a  crucial  role  in  the 
emergence  of  what  Marshall  McLuhan  called  "electronic  man". 

In  terms  of  our  education,  the  entire  establishment  has  been 
built  on  the  assumptions  of  the  left  hemisphere  and  of  visual 
space.  This  establishment  does  little  to  help  in  the  transition 
to  the  electronic  phase  of  simultaneous  or  acoustic  man.  Our 
educational  procedures  are  still  oriented  towards  preparing 
people  to  cope  with  specific  industrial  products  and 
distribution  of  same.  Electronic  man,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
in  need  of  training  in  ...  empathy  and  intuition.  Logic  is 
replaced  by  analogy,  and  communications  are  being 
superseded  by  pattern  recognition  (McLuhan,  1978,  p.  15). 

There  are  three  indicators  of  the  changing  and  growing  importance 
of  education  through  the  arts.  First,  over  one-fifth  of  all  continuing 
education  courses  offered  by  American  universities  are  in  the  fine  arts, 
the  largest  set  of  courses  available  in  American  continuing  education 
(New  York  Times,  1981,  p.  6). 

Second,  university  recruitment  by  major  corporations  is  beginning 
to  favour  arts  and  humanities  graduates  in  preference  to  MB  As. 
Recruiters  are  finding  that  arts  and  humanities  graduates  are  more 
rounded  in  terms  of  social  and  communications  skills  and  more  flexible 
in  terms  of  career  development  than  business  administration  graduates. 

Third,  there  is  a  negative  side  to  the  emerging  narrowcast 
economy.  The  concept  of  a  "cultured  person"  in  the  European 
tradition  is  one  who  is  well  "rounded".  The  cultured  European  is  one 
who  is  interested  in,  and  knowledgable  about  literature,  painting, 
cuisine,  dance,  and  theatre,  not  just  about  work. 

The  North  America  tradition,  however,  is  characterized  by 
specialization,  particularly  with  respect  to  production  skills.  The  result 
is  the  one  dimensional  person  who  knows  everything  about  his  or  her 
business,  and  little  or  nothing  about  life  in  general.  Even  when  North 
Americans  decide  to  enhance  their  cultural  appreciation  it  tends  to  be 
one  dimensional.  One  tends  to  specialize  in  selected  activities  such  as 
wine-tasting,  or  specific  types  of  theatre  or  painting.  Rounding  is  not 
generally  the  objective.  Increasingly,  however,  even  major  corporations 
are  becoming  aware  that  a  rounding  of  perspective  is  essential  if 
executives  are  to  become  leaders,  not  just  managers.  Such  corporations 
are  spending  more  and  more  on  liberal  arts  programs  to  ensure  that 
their  executives  can  talk  to  both  staff  and  customers  about  life,  not 
just  about  business  (Cutis,  1985,  F17). 

Productivity  of  an  Aging  Workforce 

Education  through  the  arts  also  has  significant  economic 
implications  for  the  rehabilitation  and  healing  of  an  aging  and 
increasingly  infirm  population.  In  fact,  the  relationship  between  the 
arts  and  medicine  is  very  ancient  indeed. 
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Asklepios,  the  Greek  god  of  health,  was  worshipped  in 
temples,  to  which  patients  repaired  to  be  cured ►  In  the 
medical  wards  of  these  temples,  beautiful  votive  reliefs  are 
found,  thanks  offerings  for  received  cures.  In  this 
connection,  attention  must  be  drawn  to  a  series  of  frescoes 
made  by  Domenico  di  Bartolo  in  the  15th  century  in  the 
hospital  of  Santa  Maria  della  Scala  in  Siena,  or  to  the 
paintings  of  Mathias  Grtlenewald  in  the  former  monastery  of 
Isenheim,  where  the  painter  also  worked  as  a  male  nurse. 

These  examples  of  famous  works  of  art  illustrate  the  close 
relations  among  religion,  art,  and  medicine.  The  most  famous 
physician  of  all  times,  Hippocrates,  said  "Life  is  short,  and 
art  is  long...".  Today,  religion  is  not  all-important  as  it  was 
formerly ,  but  the  link  between  art  and  medicine  is  still 
important  (Granaat,  1983,  p.  105). 

During  the  last  50  years,  the  use  of  the  arts  for  medical  and 
rehabilitative  purposes  has  been  formalized  in  virtually  every  artistic 
discipline  including  dance,  music,  theatre,  and  the  visual  arts. 
Academic  programs,  certification  procedures,  professional  organizations, 
and  international  associations  of  art  therapists  have  evolved  (Spencer, 
1983,  p.  2).  National  and  international  systems  for  the  classification  of 
occupations  now  identify  arts  therapy  as  a  distinct  profession  (Research 
&  Evaluation.  1984) . 

The  role  of  the  arts  in  health  care  involves  both  healing  in  the 
sense  of  facilitating  recovery  from  illness,  and  rehabilitation  in  the 
sense  of  improving  physical  function.  However,  the  arts  have  a 
medicinal  role  beyond  physical  healing  and  rehabilitation.  Spencer 
points  out. 

The  term  "healing"  implies  illness  as  well  as  the  implications 
that  something  can  be  "cured".  In  many  human  service 
settings,  this  is  not  often  the  case,  for  example,  among 
terminally  ill  cancer  patients,  inmates  of  prisons,  the 
physically  handicapped,  and  those  who  are  economically  or 
socially  disadvantaged  or  isolated.  ...  such  people  are  in 
"crises",  are  "troubled",  and  are  suffering  psychologically 
and  emotionally  by  virtue  of  their  circumstances.  For  such 
people,  "healing"  is  synonymous  with  "improvement",  with  the 
overcoming  of  psychological  and  emotional  barriers  within  the 
individual  and  with  others...  The  art  therapist  goes  still  a 
step  further  to  sharply  "focus"  the  energies  of  the  arts  to 
help  "dissolve"  the  barriers  to  improved  function  (Spencer, 
1983.  pp. 3-4). 

Within  the  health  rare  system,  the  arts  play  a  formal  therapeutic 
role,  In  view  of  the  aging  demographic  profile  of  the  population  and 
the  escalating  health  care  costs  associated  with  an  older  workforce,  it 
is  likely  that  the  therapeutic  use  of  the  arts  will  increase  dramatically 
in  the  next  few  decades. 

Society's  ability  to  keep  an  aging  workforce  active  and  productive 
will  thus  become  more  and  more  important  as  the  baby  boom  generation 
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of  the  l550s  and  1960s  becomes  the  geriatric  boom  after  the  year  2000. 
In  this  regard,  Tibor  Scitovsky  has  noted  that 


Another  important— and  tragic— example  of  our  economy's 
failure  to  provide  adequate  stimulation  to  the  unskilled 
consumer  is  the  problem  of  the  aged.  When  people  retire 
they  are  suddenly  deprived  of  the  stimulus  satisfaction  their 
work  has  given  them,  and,  naturally,  they  try  to  fall  back  on 
the  other  sources  of  stimulation  accessible  to  them.  If  they 
are  unskilled  consumers,  they  soon  find  their  sources  of 
stimulation  inadequate;  the  result  is  the  heartrending 
spectacle  of  elderly  people  trying  desperately  to  keep 
themselves  busy  and  amused  but  not  knowing  how  to  do  so. 
Boredom  seems  inescapable,  and  boredom  is  a  great  killer. 
That  may  well  be  part  of  the  explanation  of  the  male's 
relatively  low  life  expectancy.  Women  are  better  off  in  this 
regard,  for  they  have  housework  and  cooking  to  keep  them 
occupied  and  alive. 

The  remedy  is  culture.  We  must  acquire  the  consumption 
skills  that  will  give  us  access  to  society's  accumulated  stock 
of  past  novelty  and  so  enable  us  to  supplement  at  will  and 
almost  without  limit  the  currently  available  flow  of 
novelty. .  .Music,  painting,  literature,  and  history  are  the 
obvious  examples  (Scitovsky,  1976,  235). 

Education  through  art  has  implications  beyond  the  intrinsic  worth 
of  the  arts.  It  has  implications  for  promoting  invention,  innovation, 
and  diffusion  of  new  technologies;  developing  the  new  production  skills 
required  in  a  Post-Modern  economy;  reducing  costs  associated  with 
rehabilitation  and  healing,  and  improving  the  productivity  and 
performance  of  an  aging  labour  force  after  the  year  2000. 


We  live  in  a  period  in  which  public  confidence  in  economic  theory 
and  practice  has  been  shattered,  and  in  which  we  must  begin  again  the 
search  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  economic  process.  At  this 
time,  three  fundamental  demographic  changes  are  contributing  to  the 
emergence  of  a  Post-Modern  Economy,  and  are  also  contributing  to  an 
enormous  growth  in  the  arts  audience.  These  changes  are  rising  levels 
of  education,  increasing  participation  of  women,  and  aging  of  the 
population. 

In  conjunction  with  new  communications  technologies  these 
demographic  changes  are  transforming  the  noture  of  economic 
behaviour.  Consumption  is  increasingly  dominated  by  a  narrowcast 
marketplace  in  which  rising  standards  of  design  and  advertising  require 
greater  inputs  of  artistic  talent  and  technique.  Similarly,  consumer 
research  is  being  transformed  as  qualitative,  esthetic  experience  to 
become  an  important  feature  of  consumer  behaviour,  while  the 
time-distorting  impact  of  new  recording  technologies  makes  the  styles 
and  fashions  of  previous  historical  periods  available  to  contemporary 
consumers. 


Summary 
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In  this  changing  economy,  education  through  art  has  significant 
implications  for  the  production-side  of  the  Post -Modern  Economy.  It 
promotes  invention,  innovation,  and  diffusion  of  new  technologies.  It 
contributes  to  the  development  of  the  new  production  skills  required  in 
a  Post-Modern  Economy.  It  enhances  the  productivity  and  performance 
of  an  aging  labour  force. 

The  founding  father  of  economics,  Adam  Smith,  had  a  strong  sense 
of  the  cultural  matrix  of  economic  phenomena  (Boulding,  1972,  p.  267). 
One  of  the  unasked  questions  of  intellectual  history,  however,  is  how 
mainstream  economics  in  the  West  lost  this  sense  and  became  an  abstract 
discipline  void  of  any  cultural  context.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
what  we  in  the  West  have  considered  rational  economic  behaviour  is,  in 
fact,  a  form  of  culturally  determined  behaviour.  If  we  are  to  develop  a 
better  understanding  of  economic  phenomena  in  the  emerging 
Post-Modern  Economy,  then  we  must  account  for  the  impact  of  culture 
on  economic  behaviour,  and  more  specifically,  begin  to  appreciate  the 
role  of  education  through  art  in  the  emerging  economy  of  quality. 

Harry  Hillman-Chartrand  is  Director  of  Fesearch,  The  Canada  Council, 
Ottavja. 
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Culturally  relevant  instructional  materials  in  a  visual  design  module  for 
Native  Canadian  Indians. 


Colleen  Anderson -Millard 

Indian  students  drawn  from  two  Reserves  and  a  Cultural  Survival 
school  were  exposed  tv  art  lessons  where  the  content  was  either  derived 
from  Plains  Indian  images  or  from  non-Indian  images.  Results  showed 
that  material  considered  most  relevant  to  the  interests  of  the  group  was 
most  successfully  handled  by  its  members.  Differences  in^  the 
orientation  of  the  judges  who  evaluated  the  results  were  reflected  in  the 
scores  awarded  the  students. 

Research  indicates  that  perception  is  influenced  by  environment. 
Moreover,  the  record  of  experiences »  previous  perceptions  and  learned 
concepts  stored  and  arranged  in  the  brain  is  a  mapping  system  that 
allows  us  to  see. 

Just  as  an  object  will  remain  meaningless  or  perhaps  be 
misinterpreted  by  someone  who  has  no  place  for  it  in  a 
personal  frame  of  reference,  so  two  members  of  a  culture  will 
fail  to  see  things  that  are  completely  outside  of  their  cultural 
experience  or  will  interpret  what  they  see  in  terms  of  their 
own  cultural  reference  frames  (Mangan,  1978,  p.  246). 

Cultural  differences  in  perception  are  more  subtle  and  numerous 
then  most  educators  suspect.  For  instance,  few  middle-class  Canadians 
would  immediately  recognize  this  picture  of  a  bear,  drawn  by  Tsmishian 
Indians  of  Canada's  Pacific  Northwest. 


Figure  1 .    Tsmishian  Bear 
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This  image  consists  of  two  profile  views  of  a  bear  joined  in  the 
middle,  an  example  of  the  split  profile  convention  of  pictorial 
representation.  Because  Tsmishian  Indians  are  familiar  with  this  style 
of  drawing,  they  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  picture,  and 
might  even  wonder  why  others  do  have  difficulty.  Since  styles  of 
depiction  are  rooted  in  a  cultural  milieu  where  they  have  agreed  -  upon 
meanings,  then  the  usual  encasing  format  of  a  picture  used  in  the 
presentation  of  lessons  must  correspond  in  interpretation  to  that 
culturally  agreed  -  upon  meaning. 

The  Research  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  experimental  study  was  to  discover  whether 
Plains  Indian  content  previously  selected  by  an  Indian  advisory 
committee  of  25  for  use  in  a  visual  design  instructional  module  would 
increase  design  ability  and  self-satisfaction  scores  among  Indian 
students  compared  with  scores  derived  from  exposure  to  non-Indian 
content.  It  was  also  designed  to  discover  whether  there  were 
differences  in  the  effects  of  lessons  involving  representational  design 
compared  with  those  dealing  with  non-representational  design. 

A  total  of  ninety  subjects  were  used  in  this  experiment.  Two 
treatment  groups  of  approximately  20  students  each  were  selected  from 
each  of  the  Morley  Schools  on  the  Morley  Reserve,  Alberta,  and  the 
St.  Mary's  School  on  the  Blood  Reserve,  Alberta.  As  well,  ten 
students  from  the  Plains  Indian  Cultural  Survival  School,  Calgary  were 
included  in  the  study.  There  are  differences  in  language,  customs, 
rituals  and  the  use  of  symbolic  images  among  these  three  sample  native 
populations.  The  Plains  Indian  content  was  considered  to  be  most 
appropriate  for  the  students  from  St.  Mary's  School  on  the  Blood 
Reserve,  as  this  population  most  definitely  falls  into  the  category  of 
Plains  Indians.  Although  the  Stoney  Indians  are  included  in  the 
category  of  Plains  Indians  in  some  text  books  (Glubok,  1975;  Patterson, 
1973;  Seely  &  Kirkness,  1973),  they  are  actually  closer  to  the  Woodland 
Indian  in  culture  (Dempsey,  1978).  The  Plains  Indian  Cultural  Survival 
School  population  is  a  mixture  of  members  of  the  Blackfoot  tribe,  the 
Sarcee  tribe,  the  Cree  tribes  and  the  Stoney  tribes. 

The  research  was  conducted  between  January  and  the  end  of  May, 
1979.  The  design  of  this  study  was  2x3x4  factorial,  with  random 
assignment  of  subjects  to  treatments. 

The  independent  variables  of  this  experiment  were  as  follows: 

1.  Type  of  content  (Plains  Indian  vs.  non-Indian). 

2.  Lesson  Concepts  (Representational  Design,  Exaggeration  in 
Design,  Abstraction  in  Design  and  Symbolism  in  Design). 

3.  School  (Morley,  Blood,  Plains  Indian  Cultural  Survival  School). 
The  dependent  variables  were: 

1 .    Scores  on  a  student  self-satisfaction  scale. 
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2.  Design  ability  scores,  from  four  judges*  ratings  of  the  design 
using  three  criteria;  unity,  originality  and  aesthetic  quality. 

Learning  Materials 

The  researcher  developec^  the  instructional  units  v/ith  the  advice  of 
an  Indian  Advisory  Committee  of  24  persons,  a  Caucasian  art  educator, 
and  an  expert  in  Learning  Technology.  As  well,  Hugh  Dempsey, 
Curator  of  the  Glenbow  Museum,  Calgary,  advised  the  researcher  on 
questions  of  symbolic  interpretation  of  visuals. 

The  Glenbow  Museum,  Calgary,  allowed  the  researcher  to 
pbotograi^h  much  of  the  material  used  in  the  instructional  units.  Other 
photographs  and  related  information  were  obtained  from  books.  The 
use  of  the  recording  lab,  and  the  facilities  at  the  University  of  Calgary 
audio-visual  lab  enabled  the  researcher  to  produce  the  instruction 
units.    Additional  films  were  obtained  from  the  National  Film  Board. 

Eight  instructional  slide  tape  units  were  presented  by  the 
researcher.  The  same  basic  learning  concepts  were  presented  through 
the  Plains  Indian  content  as  were  presented  through  non-Indian 
content.  Each  group  was  expected  to  improve  in  design  ability.  The 
Indian  content  group  was  expected  to  show  more  improvement  than  the 
non-Indian  content  groups. 

At  each  school  in  turn,  the  slide  projectors  and  synchronizing 
units  were  set  up.  At  the  beginning  of  each  lesson,  the  entire 
experimental  population  met  in  one  of  the  designated  instructional  areas. 
Randomization  of  subjects  was  accomplished  by  distributing  drawing 
paper  which  had  previously  been  assigned  A  or  B ,  according  to  a  table 
to  random  numbers.  A  satisfaction  scale,  devised  by  Marguerite 
Lienard  (1961)  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  satisfaction  with  art  work, 
was  then  explained  to  the  entire  population  in  order  to  ensure  that  they 
received  uniform  instruction.  The  groups  then  separated  into  two 
designated  instructional  areas.  A  teacher  was  present  in  each  room  for 
supervision.  The  slide  tape  instructional  units  were  shown 
simultaneously  in  the  separate  rooms. 

A  brief  description  of  the  instructional  units  follows; 

Lesson  one  defined  representational  design  and  introduced  the 
learner  to  the  basic  design  elements  of  line,  shape,  tone,  color  and 
texture.  The  students  were  given  instruction  in  using  these  basic 
elements  of  design  to  achieve  unity,  originality  and  aesthetic  quality. 
The  students  executed  a  representational  design  using  monchromatic 
color,  basic  design  elements  and  design  principles.  For  three  groups 
of  students ,  the  material  contained  Plains  Indian  content  with 
appropriate  visual  references.  For  another  three  groups,  material 
contained  non-Indian  content  with  appropriate  visuals.  Suitable  still 
lifes  were  set  up  as  subject  matter. 

Lesson  two  presented  the  concept  of  exaggeration  and  reasons  for 
exaggerating  or  distorting  images.  The  basic  design  elements  and 
principles  were  related  to  the  use  of  exaggeration,  using  an  analogous 
color  scheme.  A  film  on  Indian  dance,  "Circle  of  the  Sun"  was 
presented  to  the  Plains  Indian  treatment  groups  as  motivation  for  their 
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design  using  exaggeration.  The  film,  "Pas  de  Deux",  was  presented  to 
the  non-Indian  content  treatment  groups  as  motivation.  The  students 
from  both  groups  then  executed  a  design  using  exaggeration. 

Lesson  three  treatments  instructed  all  groups  in  the  process  of 
abstraction ,  applying  the  elements  of  design  according  to  the  principles 
of  design.  The  treatment  groups  learned  about  the  use  of 
complementary  colors  and,  using  their  color  schemes,  executed  a  design 
that  was  abstract  in  character.  Subject  matter  for  the  Plains  Indian 
treatment  groups  was  a  design  suitable  for  a  parfleche  container. 
Subject  matter  for  the  non-Indian  treatment  groups  was  a  rug  design. 

Lesson  four  treatment  groups  were  informed  about  arbitrariness  in 
the  use  of  symbols.  As  well,  they  were  given  a  definition  for  the 
concept,  symboUc.  The  students  executed  a  symbolic  design,  choosing 
colors ,  shapes  and  textures  that  were  appropriate  to  the  meanings 
intended  by  each  student.  The  design  principles  were  related  also  to 
this  lesson.  For  subject  matter,  a  legend  was  presented  in  each  of  the 
treatment  groups.  The  Plains  Indian  content  group  listened  to  an 
Indian  Legend,  Tepee  Pictures,  and  the  non-Indian  group,  to  a  Greek 
legend,  Fhaeton  and  the  Golden  Chariot,  The  students  were  given 
freedom  to  use  those  legends  for  subject  matter  or  to  rely  on  their  own 
knowledge  and  experience  for  the  subject  matter  chosen  in  this  symbolic 
design. 

Data  Analysis 

Data  were  analyzed  using  the  SPSS  system  of  the  computer  at  the 
University  of  Calgary.  Measures  employed  included  one  way  analysis  of 
variance;  Pearson  product  moment  correlations;  and  a  Newman-Keuls 
multiple  range  test . 

Conclusions 

Overall,  the  results  show  some  apparent  differences  in  design 
ability  scores  that  were  attributable  to  appropriate  Indian  content 
treatment,  but  these  differences  were  not  significant  at  the  .05  level. 

Several  specific  significant  differences  occurred.  The  non- Indian 
judges  rated  the  designs  done  by  members  of  the  non-Indian  content 
groups  generally  higher  than  those  by  the  Indian  content  treatment 
group.  Conversely,  the  combined  Indian  judges  rated  the  designs  done 
by  members  of  the  Indian  content  treatment  group  generally  higher  than 
those  of  the  non-Indian  content  group. 

Significant  differences  occurred  between  the  representational 
lessons  and  the  non-representational  lessons.  In  lesson  three, 
presenting  concepts  dealing  with  abstraction  in  design,  the  range  of 
scores  was  greatest.  Abstract  design  is  spatially  oriented,  dealing  with 
the  arrangement  of  elements  in  design,  whereas  representational  design, 
exaggeration  in  design  and  symbolism  in  design  are  content  centred. 
These  results  are  consistent  with  those  of  research  reports  from  the 
area  of  cross-cultural  concept  formation  and  also  with  recommendations 
from  those  reports  that  a  more  accurate  rating  of  native  abilities  might 
be  obtained  from  performance  in  spatial  arranging  and  problem  solving, 
rather  than  from  verbal  reasoning. 
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Observations 

The  results  showed  that  the  Plains  Indian  content  affected  scores 
on  design  ability  and  self-satisfaction  of  the  Blood  population,  for  which 
the  material  was  most  relevant,  more  positively  than  for  the  other  two 
groups.  These  scores  were  significantly  higher  (<.05)  on  nine 
measures  with  an  additional  two  measures  at  the  <.10  level  of 
significance.  Relevant  content,  then,  does  appear  to  influence  the 
performance  of  students,  if  the  content  is  meaningful  to,  or  congruent 
with  the  perceptual  styles  and  interests  of  the  group.  Conversely, 
non-relevant  materials  can  prove  to  have  little  impact  on  a  specific 
cultural  group.  It  is  not  enough  to  approximate  the  needs  of  the 
group. 

Enthusiasm  for  the  Plains  Indian  material  was  noted  at  the  Blood 
Peserve  in  the  second  lesson.  The  film,  "Circle  of  the  Sun"  was  shown 
as  motivation  for  the  lesson  in  exaggeration.  This  particular  film  was 
shot  at  the  Blood  Reserve,  and  the  students,  recognizing  members  of 
their  band,  showed  much  enthusiasm  for  the  paintings  they  did  after 
viewing  the  film. 

Similar  enthusiasm  was  displayed  for  the  Plains  Indian  content  at 
the  Plains  Cultural  Survival  School  in  Calgary,  to  the  point  where  the 
entire  group  receiving  non-Indiem  content  boycotted  sessions  by  simply 
not  attending.  This  was  not  done  without  reason.  They  preferred  to 
be  in  the  group  receiving  Plains  Indian  content! 

The  immense  contribution  of  the  native  Canadian  Indian  to  our 
Canadian  heritage  is  evident  in  the  museums  and  history  books  of  our 
country.  Recent  publications  have  indicated  a  rebirth  in  Native 
Canadian  art  (Hume,  1979).  Collectors  are  rushing  to  purchase  the  art 
of  the  Canadian  Indian.  Why  then,  do  educators  continue  to  ignore 
this  wealth  of  talent  in  a  people  who  have  such  a  need  for  recognition 
and  support?  Economic  and  educational  deprivation  among  Native 
Canadian  Indians  should  no  longer  be  acceptable  to  our  society.  There 
is  evidence  that  society  is  beginning  to  recognize  the  need  to  remedy 
this  situation,  and  move  toward  a  better  understanding  of  the  problem. 
Such  a  move  is  overdue.  The  education  of  our  native  Canadian  Indians 
is  in  need  of  a  systematic  approach  which  would  carefully  define 
problem  areas  and  work  toward  their  solution.  The  drop-out  rate  of 
97%  of  native  Canadian  students  by  Grade  XII,  65%  by  Grade  VII  and 
50%  who  do  not  go  beyond  Grade  IV,  is  indicative  of  the  problem.  (U 
of  C  Report  on  Indian  Education,  1977). 

Colleen  Anderson-Millard  is  Art  Interpretation  Officer,  Glenbow  Museum, 
Calgary. 
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Cultural  heritage  as  seen  in  adolescent  drawing. 


Linda  S.  Bradley 

This  ayHicle  descr^iber-  a  comparative  study  of  drawings  by  a 
''^aucasiar.  group  of  junior  high  school  students^  and  a  similar  group  of 
r.ative  Jndior  studeyitc.  The  cultural  heHtagc  of  the  h'atiDe  Indian 
group  is  discursed ,  and  implica-tions  for  cultural  self- awareness  through 
dmwingi^  ore  sumrnaj'ized . 

American  Indian  culture  is  of  particular  interest  to  me  because  I 
was  born  and  lived  on  the  Colville  Indian  Reservation  in  Washington 
state  until  I  graduated  from  high  school. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  studying  the  drawing  characteristics 
of  the  adolescent.  In  this  connection,  I  was  drawn  back  onto  the 
Colville  Reservation  to  study  drawings  made  by  students  at  the  Paschal 
Sherman  Indian  School.  For  a  year  I  conducted  research  to  determine 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  their  drawing  style,  the  subjects 
they  chose  for  their  drawings  and  the  significance  of  these  choices. 

History  and  Aim  of  the  Sherman  School 

The  school's  primary  function  is  to  educate  the  idren  in  the 
basic  general  school  curriculum  and  also  to  enculturave  *he  children 
about  their  Native  American  heritage.  Their  language,  dances,  foods 
and  customs  are  taught  to  the  children,  ensuring  that  they  will  know 
and  understand  the  value  of  their  American  Indian  heritage  as  well  as 
their  United  States  heritage.  They  have  the  unique  experience  of 
being  a  part  of  two  distinct  American  cultures. 

Chief  Joseph  in  1877  had  attempted  to  lead  the  Nez  Perce  tribe 
away  from  the  invading  white  settlers  and  the  United  States  Cavalry 
troops.  The  attempt  failed  and  the  United  States  government  placed  six 
tribes  together  on  the  Colville  Reservation  in  north  central  Washington 
state.  The  United  States  government  during  Andrew  Jackson's 
presidency  bejran  to  forcefully  "remove  recalcitrant  Indians  from  their 
lands  and  relocate  them  elsewhere"  (Gidley,  1979,  p.  23). 

The  Paschal  Sherman  Indian  School  began  in  1886  as  n  Foman 
Catholic  mission  school  for  the  Indian  children  living  on  that  part  of  the 
reservation.  At  that  time  the  Indian  children  v/ere  being  forced  to 
attend  the  government  school  at  Fort  Spokane.  Chief  Joseph,  the  Nez 
Perco  leader,  was  opposed  to  sending  the  children  to  Fort  Spokane,  for 
he  realized  it  was  the  job  of  the  government  schools  "to  remove  the 
child  from  the  traditional  tribal  influence"  (Oidlcy,  1981,  p.  53).  The 
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result,  Gidley  (1979)  states,  was  that  "At  the  turn  of  the  century  all 
Native  Americans  were  placed  at  a  critical  point  in  their  tribal  lives; 
their  traditional  ways  had  been  made  untenable  and  they  were  expected 
to  adjust  to  the  white  world"  (p.  21). 

Prior  to  the  1930s  art  classes  were  not  offered  to  Indian  students 
attending  any  of  the  boardings  schools  because  the  U.S.  Federal 
government  wanted  them  to  abandon  their  Indian  culture.  Gidley  (1979) 
explained  that 

Education,  of  course,  was  to  be  the  primary  instrument  in  Xhn 
mnking  over  of  "Indians"  -  as  the  word  was  pejoratively  used 
-  into  appropriate  members  of  the  wider  American  community. 
While  Native  Americans  were  not  to  be  granted  formal 
citizenship  of  the  United  States  until  1924,  they  were 
encouraged  at  the  turn  of  the  century  to  wear  "citizens" 
dress,  to  cut  off  their  braids,  and  to  live  in  fixed  houses. 
To  this  end  government  day  schools  were  established  at 
various  points  on  the  reservation,    (pp.  43-44). 

Conduct  of  the  Study 

The  study  on  the  Colville  Indian  Reservation  began  as  part  of  a 
larger  study  of  the  drawing  characteristics  of  adolescents  in  Grades 
Seven,  Eight  and  Nine.  As  part  of  this  larger  study  adolescent 
drawings  done  in  Washington  state  by  Caucasians  were  collected.  These 
then  formed  a  comparison  group  for  drawings  by  children  from  the 
Sherman  Indian  School.  The  Caucasian  group,  made  up  of  students  in 
Grades  Seven,  Eight  and  Nine  is  designated  Group  I.  Students  from 
identical  grades  from  the  Indian  School  comprise  Group  II. 

Procedure 

Two  pencil  drawings  were  made  of  subject  matter  which  none  of 
the  students  had  seen  before.  This  was  done  to  limit  the  effect  of 
perceptual  constancies:  that  is,  the  tendency  to  modify  images  in  light 
of  past  experience. 

The  first  photo-slide  subject  was  a  non-objective  sculptural  form  in 
an  outdoor  setting.  The  second  was  a  staircase  in  a  similar 
environment.  Both  compositions  contained  a  geometric  sculptural  form 
in  the  foreground  with  a  background  containing  buildings,  trees,  a 
light  fixture  and  grass.  Both  compositions  contained  0  similar  range  of 
values  and  sizes. 

Analysis  of  the  Drawing  Results 

A  pencil  drawing  was  made  by  every  student  from  direct 
observation  of  the  slides.  Later,  the  drawings  were  scored  on  a  10 
point  scale  based  on  the  Rouse  Lecanptive  Scale  for  Measurcr.ent  of  Art 
Products  (1965).  The  domains  which  were  examined  were  shape, 
texture,  depth,  transparency,  craftsmanship,  gradation,  detail, 
ground,  figure  and  size. 

In  both  samples,  the  eighth  and  ninth  graders  produced  drawings 
which   showed    greater   accuracy  of   representation   than   the  seventh 
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graders'  drawings.  Seventh  graders  in  Group  I  made  little  use  of 
gradation  or  value  distinctions  in  their  drawings.  They  did  understand 
transparency  and  had  little  difficulty  determining  which  objects  were  to 
be  drawn  in  back  of  other  objects.  They  generally  did  not  show  good 
craftsmanship  skills  in  using  the  pencil  and  had  poor  ability  in 
representing  depth  and  accurate  proportions. 

The  eighth  graders  typically  depicted  proportions  with  greater 
fidelity  than  the  seventh  graders  did.  They  also  were  able  to  use  the 
drawing  pencil  to  indicate  greater  variation  of  gradation  in  their 
drawings,  especially  high  contrast  light  and  dark.  Eighth  graders  did 
not  demonstrate  any  great  differences  in  ability  in  overall  comparisons 
with  the  seventh  graders. 

The  greatest  differences  in  ability  were  seen  between  the  seventh 
and  ninth  graders.  The  ninth  graders  tended  to  render  gradation, 
proportion  and  size  relationships  more  accurately  than  had  the  other 
two  grade  levels. 

Drawings  by  both  Group  I  and  II  indicated  they  tended  to  rely  on 
their  perceptual  knowledge  about  the  subject  matter  when  they  were 
drawing  the  main  figure  in  the  composition.  By  contrast,  most  students 
tended  in  representative  objects  in  the  background  to  rely  on 
perceptual  constancy  or  on  a  stereotype  of  the  object  rather  than  what 
they  had  actually  been  shown  on  the  screen. 

Group  I  (Caucasian)  students  generally  relied  on  their 
understanding  of  familiar  objects  in  the  environments  and  emphasized 
these  objects  in  their  compositions.  For  example,  litter  cans,  light 
fixtures  and  grass  became  important  to  the  composition  in  cases  where 
students  had  difficulty  attempting  the  central  figure.  The  Indian 
students  (Group  II)  did  not  add  these  objects  to  their  dravjings, 
tending  instead  to  center  on  the  figure.  Their  depictions  of  the  trees 
that  formed  part  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  slides,  were  inclined  to  bo 
representational . 

At  the  Sherman  Indian  School  the  ninth  graders  had  learned  to 
shade  objects  better  than  had  the  seventh  or  eighth  graders  in  that 
school,  and  employed  more  contrast  of  gradation  within  their  drawings. 
They  tended  to  show  more  accuracy  than  their  counterparts  in  Group  I 
in  drawing  shapes  and  detail.  The  Indian  students  did  not  use  texture 
or  depth  in  their  drawings.  Interestingly,  traditional  Indian  art  is 
usually  flat,  and  does  not  display  shading  or  modeling 
(Snodgrass-King,  1985).  Traditional  Indian  art  subjects  tend  to  have 
accuracy  in  details.  These  adolescent  Indians  scored  high  on  detail, 
accuracy  of  shape,  figure  depiction  and  craftsmanship. 

The  Indian  adolescents  (Group  II)  were  asked  to  provide 
information  on  what  they  would  like  to  draw  and  how  they  would  like  to 
receive  assistance  from  theii  art  teacher  with  their  drawings. 
Traditional  Indian  subject  matter  was  popular  with  the  students: 
animals,  especially  the  deer  and  eagle,  designs  and  Indian  legends. 
The  students  expressed  a  need  to  receive  help  from  art  teachers  in 
learning  to  indicate  detail,  especially  vrhen  drawing  faces  of  people  or 
animals. 
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One  of  the  main  concerns  expressed  b^^  the  school  faculty  and 
students  was  that  frequently  teachers  who  do  not  understand  the  Indian 
culture  have  difficulty  teaching  the  students.  Those  aspects  of  art 
which  are  important  to  the  culture  need  to  be  intensified,  rather  than 
being  replaced  with  a  program  of  g*eneric  "school  art". 

Implementing  Further  Study 

The  end  of  my  first  year  of  research  coincided  with  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Colwood  School's  operations.  Over  a  meal  of 
traditional  foods  I  sat  by  one  of  the  elderly  senior  women  of  the  tribe. 
She  was  dressed  in  the  typical  Indian  dress  of  several  generations  ago, 
wore  her  hair  in  long  braids  and  wore  beaded  buckskin  moccasins  on 
her  feet.  She  remembered  me  from  years  ago  when  my  father  had 
owned  a  grocery  store  on  the  reservation.  She  reminisced  about  my 
father  and  how  she  would  come  to  the  store  to  purchase  her  staple 
groceries  for  the  month  and  to  use  his  telephone. 

Upon  hearing  of  the  research  I  had  done  at  the  school  during  the 
past  year,  she  smiled  and  seemed  pleased.  She  then  told  me  she 
wanted  me  to  meet  the  tribal  council  members.  At  that  point  I  knew  I 
was  being  accepted  as  a  "friend  of  the  Indians",  a  term  they  use  for 
non-Indians  they  recognize.  I  knew  too  the  doors  for  doing  additional 
research  on  the  reservation  were  beginning  to  open. 

She  introduced  me  to  the  tribal  council  members  and  told  them  of 
my  study  and  interest  in  their  children.  The  council  members  are 
elected  members  of  the  tribe  who  represent  the  tribe  on  business 
matters.  Before  long  they  told  me  they  would  like  me  to  continue  my 
research,  by  having  all  the  schools  within  the  area  included  in  the 
study.  They  also  suggested  that  I  look  at  the  elementary  child's 
drawing  ability.  I  am  now  contemplating  a  longitudinal  study  of  all 
grade  levels  to  identify  significant  characteristics  in  their  drawing 
style. 

Conclusion 

These  recent  events  have  meant  that  this  study  rather  than  being 
complete  is  just  beginning.  What  has  been  completed  so  far  will  now 
become  background  information  for  extended  research  into 
characteristics  that  distinguish  the  tribe's  drawing  style. 

One  question  which  will  possibly  become  clearer  as  the  study 
progresses  is  "How  much  are  the  Indian  students  being  affected  by 
Caucasian  groups?"  Native  American  painting  available  to  Indian  artists 
today  is  "essentially  a  phenomenon  of  the  last  100  years  of  Indian-white 
contact"  (Strickland,  1985,  p.  36).  Strickland  states  that  "the 
continuity  of  iconography  is  clear  but  Indian  art  has  recently  focused 
on  a  number  of  new  subjects  not  widely  used  by  Native  American 
painters"  (p.  37).  Traditional  Indian  art  was  generally  flat  work, 
typically  portraying  legends,  dances,  hunts,  ceremonies,  animals  such 
as  deer  and  eagles.  Traditional  flat  techniques  did  not  permit  shading 
or  modeling  and  there  were  no  backgrounds  or  foregrounds.  Accuracy 
was  important,  even  to  the  details  on  the  moccasins  (Snodgrass-King, 
1985,  p.  27). 
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Snodgrass-King  (1985)  states  that  young  Indian  artists  have  been 

having   a   conflict  over   whether   they   should  remain   with  traditional 

subjects  of  their  culture,  move  into  white  culture  subjects,  or  branch 
into  new  approaches  to  traditional  themes. 

As  this  study  enters  its  new  phase  some  tangible  evidence  of 
characteristics  of  style  and  subject  should  be  revealed  that  remain 
specific  to  the  Colville  Confederated  Nation.  Wilson  (1985)  has  stated 
that  within-culture  similarities  result  "from  the  creation,  employment, 
and  perpetuation  of  culturally  related  configurations"  (p.  101).  He 
further  states, 

the  cultural-directed  developmental  path  leads  children  to 
draw  from  the  available  image  pools.  These  graphic  imagery 
models  can  be  elaborate  or  restricted,  expressive  or 
restrained,  slowly  or  rapidly  changing.  But  whatever  they 
are,  they  will  determine  the  look,  complexity,  and  content  of 
children's  artwork,  and  expand  or  limit  the  artistic 
worldmaking  possibilities  of  children,     (p.  103) 

Whether  the  students  on  the  Colville  Reservation  continue  to  prefer 
to  draw  more  traditional  images,  drawing  skills  will  be  needed  to  make 
their  graphic  images  culturally  significant.  Fostering  these  skills,  while 
at  the  same  time  using  them  as  a  focus  for  research,  brings  benefits  to 
researcher  and  subjects  alike. 

Linda  S.  Bradley  is  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Art  Education, 
Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee. 
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An  analysis  of  the  expressive  content  and  formal  content  in  the  drawings 
of  French  speaking  Montreal  children  on  a  given  thematic  proposal: 
Aie!  La  police  arrive! 

Candide  Charest 

Jacques  Albert  Wallot 

French-speaking  cktldrey.  in  Grades  Four  and  Six  in  high,  middle, 
and  low  income  groups  responded  to  the  theme  "Hey!  The  cops  are 
ccr.ing!"  Drawings  by  the  Grade  Six  samples  revealed  differences  that 
ray  be  attributc.ble  to  social  attitudes. 

To  study  the  drawings  of  French-speaking  Grade  Four  and  Grade 
Six  Montreal  children  for  their  expressive  and  formal  contents,  we  used 
the  following  thematic  proposal:  "Hey!  The  cops  are  coming!".  Our 
basic  hypothesis  aimed  at  verifying  whether,  to  a  given  thematic 
proposal,  children  from  a  poor,  middle  and  well-to-do  environment 
would  respond  differently,  and  whether  those  differences  would  be 
reflected  in  their  drawings. 

Since  Iviontreal  constitutes  a  rich  and  varied  environment,  we 
chose  for  our  study  three  schools  characteristic  of  the  socio-economic 
level  of  their  population,  which  basis  was  provided  by  the  Poverty  Map 
of  Montreal,  drawn  by  the  Montreal  Island  School  Board  from  data 
collected  in  the  1981  Canadian  Census  (CSIM.  1984). 

The  drawings  were  done  in  six  classes,  by  a  total  of  152  children. 
These  pupils  attend  French-speaking  public  schools,  which  means  they 
speak  French  fluently.  However,  if  we  accept  the  names  as  a  good 
genealogical  indicator,  in  the  low  income  area  group  60%  have  French 
names;  in  the  middle  one  the  percentage  rises  to  66%  while  in  the  high 
income  one,  it  falls  to  25%.  In  two  schools,  the  other  children  have 
Spanish,  Italian,  Greek  and  Vietnamese  names.  In  the  third  school,  the 
majority  have  German  names. 

In  none  of  these  schools  are  art  teachers  assigned,  as  a  rule.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  study  however,  the  drawings  were  sketched  under 
the  supervision  of  a  qualified  fine  arts  teacher. 

The  suggested  theme  was  the  same  for  all  classes:     "Hey!  The 

cops   are   coming!".     All   the  children   were  handed   8i"   x   11"  white 

paper.    We  accepted  any  tools  that  they  felt  appropriate  to  draw  with; 

lead  pencils,  ball  pens,  wax  crayons,  rulers,  erasers  and  so  on.  The 
works  were  completed  within  40  minutes. 

The  theme  "Hey!  The  cops  are  coming"  was  chosen  because  we 
believe  at  an  early  age,  even  before  going  to  school,   the  child  has 
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already  developed  a  certain  knowledge  related  to  political  socialization. 
He  can  recognize  the  flag  of  his  country  and  knows  the  person  who 
represents  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  the  policeman  (Percheron,  1974). 
Accordingly,  this  theme  allowed  all  the  children  to  choose  roles  and 
actors . 

Their  choices  might  reflect  degrees  of  intelligence  and  sensitivity 
to  the  setting.  Would  the  policeman  be  on  foot?  In  his  car?  In  a 
helicopter?  Would  he  wear  a  cap?  A  gun?  Would  his  presence  be 
justified  by  a  fire,  a  theft,  an  accident  or  a  parking  ticket?  Would 
there  be  thieves,  gunmen  or  wounded  car  passengers? 

Thus,  the  theme  proposed  was  evocative  rather  than  formal; 
playing  on  the  affective  and  emotional  charge  it  carries.  At  the 
elementary  level,  the  pedagogical  act  of  the  art  teachers  is  always 
conditioned  by  the  natural  or  the  spontaneous  image  of  the  child.  A 
theme  of  this  type  allowed  pinpointing  what  the  children's  images  have 
to  say  in  a  definitive  context,  by  finding  out  what  expressive  choices 
are  released  in  each  child  by  a  given  thematic  proposal  and  how  those 
choices  affect  modes  of  representation. 

On  a  formal  level,  we  were  specifically  interested  in  three  aspects 
of  the  children's  representations.  These  were  graphic  level,  graphic 
richness  and  stylistic  borrowings. 


Eighty   per  cent  of  the  children  in   Grades  Four  and   Six  drew 

policemen.     N^ost   of  them   drew   one   policeman.  This  policeman  had 

specific  clothing  and  was  easy  to  recognize  in  his  role,  although  guns 
were  present  only  in  11%  of  cases. 

More  than  70%  of  the  drawings  included  police  cars.  In  cases 
where  colouring  materials  were  used,  except  for  one  green-blue  car.  all 
the  cars  were  pale  blue  like  the  police  cars  in  Montreal.  Many  children 
went  further;  they  identified  the  car  by  writing  "CUM"  (Communaut^ 
urbaine  de  Montreal) ,  and  many  also  wrote  on  the  car  the  number  of 
the  police  station  in  their  vicinity.  One  characteristic  of  the  police  car 
was  also  pointed  out,  especially  in  Grade  Four;  the  red  flashing  light. 
Surprisingly,  in  Grade  Four,  half  of  the  drawings  did  not  assign  a 
specific  role  to  the  policeman.  Ke  was  simply  in  his  car.  presiimably 
patrolling.  The  other  half  of  the  students  made  his  presence  necessary 
by  depicting  thefts,  accidents  and  fire. 

For  Grade  Six  children,  eleven  or  twelve  years  '"-d,  the  role  of  the 
policemen  differed  according  to  socio-economic  level.  The  active 
presence  of  the  policeman  was  noted  in  two  thirds  of  the  drawings,  in 
connection  with  thefts,  social  misconduct  (Figure  1)  and  fire.  In  low 
income  area  groups,  the  presence  of  the  policeman  was  related  in  half 
of  the  Grade  Six  drawings  to  social  disorders,  killings,  rapes,  (Figure 
2)  family  feuds  and  vandalism.  Grade  Four  pupils  in  the  low  income 
group,  by  contrast,  depicted  social  disorders.  In  the  middle  income 
area  group ,  thefts  and  fire  were  most  frequently  the  objects  of 
representation.  In  the  high  income  area  group ,  accidents  and  the 
"friendly  cops"  (Figiirc  3)  were  referred  to  quite  often  and  a  few 
references  were  made  to  vandalism. 
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Expressive  Content 


Figure  1.    Frederic,  9,  grade  4,  Ecole  Joseph  Henrico,  hig"h  income 
area  group 
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Figure  3.    Julie,  12,  grade  6,  EcoTe  Joseph  Henrico,  High  income  area 
group 


Figure  4.    Jean-Francois »  10,  grade  4,  Ecole  Marie- Favery ,  middle 
income  area  group 
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One  special  feature  emerged  in  the  high  income  group.  Half  of  the 
drawings  of  the  girls  represented  policewomen ,  although  there  are  only 
100  out  of  4,500  v;omen  in  the  police  force  of  Montreal  and  their 
presence  is  not  more  prevalent  in  the  well-to-do  environment  than  in 
those  that  are  less  affluent. 

Formal  Content 

Graphic  level 

For  study  of  the  graphic  level  in  the  drawings  well-known 
categories  largely  used  in  schools  were  employed  (Lowenfeld  &  Brittain, 
1982)  particularly  as  these  relate  to  articiilation  of  the  human  figure 
and  the  spatial  organization  of  the  children's  images.  In  all  grades, 
the  size  of  the  human  figure  was  always  medium  or  small.  Children 
from  the  well-to-do  environment  seemed  more  advanced  in  the 
representation  of  the  human  figure  especially  where  flexibility  of 
movenjent  and  details  of  clothing  were  concerned. 

Main  differences  lay  in  the  organization  of  space.  The  pupils  in 
the  high  income  area  Grade  Four  group  were  much  more  advanced  than 
those  in  the  other  groups.  They  were  nearly  as  advanced  as  those  in 
Grade  Six.  In  the  high  income  group,  in  Grades  Four  and  Six, 
childi*en  used  more  superpositions,  more  planes,  more  attempts  at 
volumetry  and  perspective,  more  references  to  the  horizon  line. 
However,  in  the  well-to-do  Grade  Six  class,  the  students  were  only  a 
little  ahead  of  the  other  groups,  as  if  there  was  a  catching  up  from 
Grade  Four  to  Grade  Six  on  the  part  of  the  low  and  middle  income 
classes . 

The  graphic  precocity  of  the  well-to-do  pupils  may  perhaps  be 
explained  by  the  ease  these  children  felt  using  materials  such  as 
ballpoint  pens,  that  are  linked  to  regular  school  activities.  In  other 
work  undertaken  with  typical  art  materials,  these  differences  were  not 
so  evident. 

Finally,  the  drawings  gave  evidence  that  certain  means  of 
representation  considered  "younger"  or  "loss  advanced"  coexist  with 
means  of  representation  considered  "more  advanced" .  Simple  baselines 
coexist  with  planes,  superpostion  and  even  with  volumetry  or 
perspective  attempts  (Figure  4). 

Graphic  richness 

We  evaluated  drawings  at  face  value,  as  being  "beautiful,  medium" 
and  "poor",  from  our  perspective  as  art  teachers,  mainly  on  the 
opposition  "carefully  drawn /carelessly  drawn"  and  on  the  basis  of  "more 
is  better".  We  were  looking  for  differences  according  to  the 
socio-economic  status  of  the  children.  The  statistical  layout  of  this 
experiment  showed  relationship  between  the  variable  "beautiful"  and  a 
record  of  academic  achievement.  This  was  true  for  the  three  schools, 
for  all  classes,  Grade  Four  and  Grade  Six.  All  the  beautiful  drawings 
were  in  the  first  third  and  partially  in  the  second  third  of  the  academic 
range.  First  third  achievers  in  Grade  Six  also  used  much  more 
perspective  and  horizon  lines.  In  the  low  income  area  group,  they 
drew  more  facial  details. 
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stylistic  borrowings  or  learned  codes 

Differences  were  examined  between  the  children  of  the  three 
schools  as  far  as  stylistic  borrowings  or  learned  codes  were  concerned. 
Seven  stylistic  signs  were  identified  as  easily  recognizable  and  clearly 
related  to  the  comic  strip  or  to  graphic  books  for  children. 

Gombrich  (1976)  has  observed  that  the  conventions  of  painting 
have  been  transposed  from  high  art  to  the  comic  strip  by  stylistic 
abbreviations.  For  this  study,  however,  Guy  Gauthier  (1976)  has 
supplied  the  model  by  which  seven  graphic  signs  were  identified. 
These  signs  are:  1)  smiling  suns  or  pie  suns,  2)  lines  showing  light 
beams,  3)  Waugaman-Russell  bird,  or  "V"  birds,  4)  speed  or  movement 
lines,  5)  trajectories,  6)  lines  showing  sounds  and  7)  balloons  or 
transcriptions  of  speech  or  interiority. 

These  signs  were  not  equally  present  in  the  drawings  studied  in 
this  experiment.  The  presence  of  smiling  suns  in  fourth  grade  of  the 
low  income  area  group  occurred  in  46%  of  cases  while  it  reached  only 
17%  and  20%  in  the  other  two  groups.  Their  presence  drops  to  17%, 
5.3%  and  3.7%  in  sixth  grade,  the  highest  percentage  remaining  in  the 
low  income  group. 

In  fourth  grade,  lines  showing  light  beams  range  from  low  income 
area  group  13%,  to  33%  in  middle  income  and  50%  in  the  high  income 
group.  In  grade  six  in  the  same  sequence  the  percentages  are  30%,  42% 
and  52%.  The  "V"  birds  appear  in  less  than  10%  of  drawings  in  all 
groups. 

To  our  surprise,  lines  showing  movement  were  present  in  no  more 
than  15%  of  the  drawings  in  fourth  grade,  nor  in  sixth  grade,  although 
experience  has  shown  that  this  sign  appears  frequently  in  Grade  Four. 

Trajectories  and  sound  signs,  which  were  expected  in  drawings, 
ranged  from  6%  to  25%  in  Grade  Four  and  from  4%  to  11%  in  Grade  Six, 
whereas  the  presence  of  balloons  containing  information  ranges  from  35% 
to  40%  in  Grade  Four  and  from  15%  to  22%  in  Grade  Six.  Smiling  suns 
appeared  to  be  less  favoured  in  Grade  Six  than  in  Grade  Four,  less 
favoured  in  the  high  income  area  school  than  in  the  middle  and  low 
income  area  schools.  Lines  representing  light  beams  are  probably 
considered  as  a  convention;  they  were  frequently  used  in  fourth  and 
sixth  grades,  particularly  in  the  high  income  area  school.  "V"  birds 
and  "M"  birds  were  almost  non  existent. 


The  hypothesis  on  which  this  study  was  based  stated.  Children 
from  different  socio-economic  environments  will  respond  differently  to 
the  suggested  theme.  On  en  expressive  level,  the  hypothesis  wqs  not 
sustained  in  Grade  Four.  Boys  and  girls  answered  nearly  in  the  same 
way  to  the  theme,  and  whatever  socio-economic  level  the  children  came 
from,  their  representation  of  the  role  of  the  policeman  was  similar. 
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Conclusion 


Expressive  level 


On  the  other  hand  in  Grade  Six.  the  hypothesis  appears  to  have 
been  verified.  Children  who  are  eleven  and  twelve  seem  to  know  more 
about  the  policeman  than  his  blue  car  and  its  ^fshmg 
Children  from  low  income  environments  showed  elements  of  black  humour 
in  their  drawings.  They  occasionally  identified  themselves  in  the 
drawings  as  the  ''bad  guys."  They  know  the  role  of  the  policeman  and 
they  know  whv  he  comes  to  their  vicinity.  Children  from  middle  and 
hiffh-income  environment  located  thefts  and  accidents  close  to  bars. 
SuranTs,  banks  and  highways.  In  the  middle  and  high  income 
groups,  they  remain  relatively  unfamiliar. 

Socialization,  according  to  Annick  Percheron  in  £Univers_polit^ 
des  enfants  (Percheron  1974) ,  involves  not  only  the  acceptance  more  or 
less  consciously  of  the  existing  political  system  but  also  its  refusal,  and 
an  identification  of  individual  desire  to  contest  the  system.  The 
drawings  in  this  study  were  an  indicator  of  that  level  of  sociahzation . 

Formal  content 

As  for  formal  content,  in  this  particular  experiment  Grade  Four 
high  income  level  children's  drawings  were  more  advanced  graphically  in 
the  representation  of  the  human  figure  and  especially  in  the 
representation  of  space  than  wore  those  of  the  other  two  income  levels. 
In  sixth  grade,  that  lead  is  less  evident,  particularly  in  the  depiction 
of  the  human  figure. 

To  our  surprise,  most  of  the  "beautiful  drawings"  were  done  by 
children  who  ranked  academically  in  the  top  third  in  all  classes,  in  all 
three  schools,  in  fourth  and  sixth  grades. 

Stylistic  borrowings  or  learned  codes  were  not  equally  present 
amonff  all  groups.  Some  learned  signs  such  as  "smiling  suns"  or  pie 
suns"  tended  to  vanish  between  fourth  and  sixth  grade.  Lines  showing 
lieht  beams  were  more  frequent  in  high  income  level  children  s 
drawings.  Typical  signs  of  acknowledged  codes  of  the  comic  stnp , 
w^re  rarely  present  in  the  products  of  this  study. 

Cnndide  Charest  is  Lecturer  in  Political  Science  and  Jacques  Albert 
Wellot  is  Professor  of  Art  at  The  University  of  Quebec  at  Montreal. 
Montreal,  Quebec. 
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The  fine  art  subculture  in  higher  education  as  cultural  patriarch  to  art 
knowledge  in  schools. 


Cheryl  Cline  Abrahams 

Higher  education  clcdns  the  wonopoly  on  defining  and  estabUehing 
what  art  knowledge  is  to  he  trans rvitted  through  the  school  system  to 
aU  cultural  ar>d  ethnic  groups  of  students.  This  paper  discusses  some 
ideals y  goals ^  and  ccr.ventions  of  art-  knowledge  insUtutionalized  in  fine 
art.  programs  in  higher  education.  "OffidaV  ^or  formal  statements  nade 
ir  program  catolc-gs  and  other  pHnted  materi^l^s  for  puhUc  consumption 
appear ^  V>  vaffte  between^  on  the  one  hand,  a  desire  for  excellence 
according  to  historical  rotions  of  style  and  mastery  ^  of  skiU  and 
technique,  and,  on  the  ether  hand,  a  desire  to  experiment  in  the 
tradiHcn  of  the  avant-garde,  Both  traditions  represent  a  culturally 
exclucive  or  s^'rgular  uay  of  thinking  about  art,  at  variance  with  the 
broader,  culturally  inclusive  definition  of  art  required  for  a  diverse 
clientele. 

Art  educators  bolorg  to  a  small  specialized  subculture  in  which  art 
ord  knowledge  and  skills  in  art  are  perceived  differently  and  valued  to 
a  greater  extent  than  in  the  larger  culture.  V/hat  are  the  rites  of 
passage  into  this  specialized  art  subculture?  For  most  art  educators, 
one  of  the  formal  or  officially  recognized  routes  leads  to  the  B.F.A.  or 
other  similar  fine  art  credential  in  higher  education.  From  here  art 
educators  take  into  the  school  system  the  formal  art  knowledge  and 
ideologies  that  p^o  along  with  being  an  artist.  For  this  reason  art 
instruction  in  higher  education  might  be  described  as  cultural 
patriarchy  to  art  instruction  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Universities  claim  the  monopoly  on  defining  and  legitimating  what 
knowledge  is  to  be  transmitted  through  the  school  system  to  all 
students.  This  is  especially  so  since  the  midcentury  arts  boom  in 
Korth  American  higher  education  and  the  move  of  arts  professionals 
onto  campuses.  Art  in  higher  education  plays  a  dynamic  role  in  the 
complex  processes  by  which  unitary  ways  of  thinking  about  art  are 
generalized  and  taken  to  be  essential  to  the  nature  of  all  art.  Within 
the  past  fifteen  years  a  critical  writing  in  literary  theory,  art  history 
and  criticism,  social  theory,  and,  more  recently,  art  education  research 
has  identified  a  style  referred  to  as  postnodernism .  Postmodernism 
describes  a  situation  in  which  art  includes  popular,  commercial,  ethnic 
and  other  cultural  forms,  as  opposed  to  an  exclusively  fine  or  high  art 
deriving  from  the  western  European  Renaissance.  However,  this 
widespread  change  in  thinking  does  not  appear  to  have  significantly 
changed  classroom  art  practice  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
There,  for  the  most  part,  the  dominant  cultural  bias  is  still 
Renaissance-influenced  and  technically  based. 
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To  effect  change  in  the  attitudes  of  the  schools,  so  as  to  admit  a 
more  inclusive  range  of  activities,  may  be  most  effectively  managed  by 
art  schools  and  art  departments  in  higher  education.  One  way  of 
determining  their  current  position  on  inclusive  and  exclusive  attitudes 
is  to  looV  at  the  "official*'  or  formal  knowledge — the  ideals,  norms, 
goals,  philosophies,  and  conventions  of  Knowledge — espoused  by  these 
institutions.  One  source  of  this  inr.titutionalized  knowledge  is  printed 
materials  for  public  consumption:  in  particular,  program  catalogs  and 
advertising  brochures  of  studio  art  programs. 

A  review  of  these  materials  was  undertaken,  and  it  appears  from 
the  results  that  most  programs  waffle  between  two  major  sets  of  goals. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  desire  for  excellence  according  to  historical 
notions  of  style,  good  design,  and  mastery  of  skill  and  technique.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  desire  to  offer  the  multiple  options  now  open 
to  today's  postmodern  artist.  This  second  goal  conveniently  fits  in 
many  ways  with  the  desire  for  individual,  innovative,  "creative" 
expression  end  thinking  abilities — variously  phrased  in  that  eloquent 
language  of  mystification  that  artistic  activity  and  artistic  dispositions 
in  western  culture  have  assumed.  Goals  such  as  "the  awakening  and 
growth  of  creative  and  intellectual  aptitudes"  (University  of  Ottawa 
catalog,  1980)  or  "to  encourage  and  develop  creative  thinking"  (York 
University  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  brochure,  1985)  are  as  common  among 
the  stated  objectives  of  art  in  higher  education  as  they  are  among  those 
in  elementary  and  secondary  school  art  curriculum  guides  and  art 
teacher  texts. 

There  are,  of  course,  different  types  of  studio  fine  art  programs: 
Some  stress  a  career  or  practice  orientation  associated  with  specialized 
art  schools  and  college  programs,  and  some  stress  a  "liberal  arts"  or 
academic  orientation  associated  more  with  universities.  The  majority  of 
art  programs  lie  between  these  two,  claiming  to  reconcile  and  offer  the 
best  of  each  model.  One  curricular  convention  shared  by  almost  every 
art  program  is  that  of  a  foundation  year  of  introductory  courses  in 
composition,  colour  theory  and  other  elements  of  form.  This  format 
mirrors  the  dispositions  of  the  midcentury  New  York  formalist  painters 
(Rothko,  Newman,  Morris)  and  their  critics  (Greenberg  and  followers). 

But  it  was  in  1919,  with  the  German  Eauhaus  School  that  concern 
for  form  and  expression  through  form  was  first  developed  into  a 
systematic  and  even  quasi-scientific  educational  theory «  The  Bauhaus 
curriculum  had  a  foundation  year,  termed  "basic  course"  or  "elementary 
study  of  form".  Developed  by  Johannes  Itten,  it  consisted  of 
systematic  theories  now  familiar  as  teaching  tfols:  the  color  star, 
contrasts  of  textures,  light /dark,  volumes,  and  so  on. 

Less  familiar  nowadays  is  the  historical  context  and  reasons  for  a 
reform  of  art  education  that  gave  rise  to  the  Bauhaus  program.  In 
Germany  at  the  time  there  was  a  growing  need  for  designers  in 
industry,  which  only  a  new  kind  of  art  education  could  meet.  The 
Pauhflup  was  intended  to  reinstate  the  social  and  artistic  virtues  of  the 
so-called  "lesser"  arts--the  crafts,  architecture,  industrial  and  design 
arts.  It  sought  to  get  away  from  the  romantic  social  notion  of  the 
"pure"  painter  or  sculptor  as  privileged  and  heroic,  and  instead  to 
carry  on  William  Morris'  ideal  that  "the  best  artist  was  a  workman  still, 
and  the  humblest  workman  was  an  artist"     (Pevsner,   1973,  p.  260). 
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The  Bauhaus  was  presented  as  an  alternative  to  the  academies  of  art, 
and  it  proudly  proclaimed  to  the  outside  world  that  it  was 
an ti -academic.  The  terms  professor  and  student  were  replaced  with  the 
terms  masters  and  apprentices  and  jouryieymcn  to  announce  that  the 
school  was  a  part  of  a  real,  working  world  (Whitford,  1984). 

The  Academy  tradition  subscribes  to  a  different  set  of  aims. 
Academies  of  art ,  at  various  points  throughout  their  long  history,  have 
been  considerpd  oppressive,  rigid,  outdated,  too  bourgeois,  and  hence 
not  the  best  organizations  for  training  artists.  The  word  academy  and 
acad(>mc  still  carry  something  of  this.  Certain  conventions  in  fine  arts 
education  today  are  clear  remnants  of  what  was  once  the  core  of 
academy  training,  namely  drawing  skills— especially  from  the  nude.  It 
is  part  of  a  doctrine  that  goes  back  to  the  notebooks  of  Da  Vinci , 
Vasari,  and  the  first  art  academies  in  sixteenth  century  Italy.  The 
stress  on  drawing  trickled  down  to  the  elementary  school  classroom. 
However,  drawing  exercises  in  these  classrooms  were  not  of  the  nude 
but  of  decorative  or  less  *'noble"  subject  matter,  a  relic  of  19th  century 
programs  geared  toward  vocations  in  industry. 

Today,  the  grand  tradition  of  the  European  academies  lives  on  in  a 
few  North  American  art  schools.  One  such  school  that  strives  to 
perpetuate  the  academy  tradition  is  the  National  Academy  Fine  Arts 
School  in  New  York.  To  quote  from  its  most  recent  catalog, 
"Throughout  all  the  years  sinnc  the  School's  founding  (1825),  and 
throughout  all  the  shifts  in  taste  and  fashion,  the  School  of  Fine  Arts 
remained  true  to  the  standards  of  excellence  as  established  by  the 
founders."  (p.  3).  "At  the  heart  of  the  School  program"  is  studio 
work  "most  often  from  the  model  but  also  from  antique  casts  and  still 
life"  (p.  5), 

This  school  represents  not  a  typical  art  school  today,  but  rather 
one  extreme  of  that  balance  described  earlier  between  ti^aditional , 
technical  values,  and  individual  expression  and  multiple  options.  It 
survives  ns  an  example  of  what  many  other  art  schools  developed  in 
revolt  against--schools  like  the  Bauhaus,  and  many  art  programs  in  the 
1960s,  notably  the  prototypical  California  Institute  for  the  Arts. 

Although  a^'t  programs  modelled  directly  after  the  academy 
tradition  declined  in  the  1960s,  the  legacy  of  academies  and  the  Western 
fine  arts  they  represent  continues  in  the  basic  categories  most  current 
art  programs  are  structured  around:  drawing,  painting,  printmaking 
and  sculpture.  IV^ore  recent  are  departments  or  specializations  in 
"experimental"  or  "intermedia"  arts,  presumably  added  to  provide  a 
forum  in  which  to  better  nurture  up-to-date,  innovative  activity  by 
transcending  conventional  boundaries  and  by  bringing  art  students r  as 
one  art  school  catalog  states,  "into  contact  with  contemporary 
experimental  developments  in  the  visual  arts  and  their  roots  in 
Modernist  and  Post-Modernist  art  history— in  short,  the  tradition  of  the 
avani -garde."  (Ontario  College  of  Art  and  Design  catalog,  1985).  Yet 
these  departments  appear  in  program  outlines  as  add-ons,  simply 
inserted  into  a  format  otherwise  little  changed.  They  act  ns  the 
"avant-garde",  the  anti-academic  ingredient  within  academia. 

For  art  students  thorn  is  a  great  deal  of  glamour  in  the  Vlea  of 
the  avant-garde.     It   represents  for  them  as  opportunity  to  tr>  new 
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things,  to  ,go  beyond  established  aesthetic  boundaries,  to  v;ork  with 
ideas  (which,  in  our  society,  often  assumes  more  status  than  working 
with  one's  hands).  One  of  the  effects  of  the  Modern  Movement  has 
been  that  innovation  has  become  an  end  in  itself  in  art  production. 
Students  learn  that  innovation  is  essential  for  being  an  artist.  They 
witness  a  parade  of  visiting  artists  to  their  campus  who,  as  the  critic 
Wartha  Rosier  (1981)  put  it,  Uke  "enviable  meteors,  ...light  up  the 
campus  for  awhile,  and  then  streak  off  on  their  trajectories  of  fame." 
(p.  31). 

The  idea  of  the  avart-gorde  also  represents  for  many  art  students 
an  outlook  on  life  that  is  in  opposition  to  or  op  the  fringe  of  corporate 
and  establishment  values — a  political  rebelliousnese  close  to  that  of  punk 
culture  but  with  few  of  the  risks  (Henry,  1984).  The  avant-garde  of 
art  schools  and  university  art  departments  is  often  merely  rhetoric,  an 
emptied,  romantic  version  of  the  historical  avant-garde.  The  historical 
avant-garde  emerged  late  in  the  nineteenth  century,  emphasizing  its 
coinmitments  to  political  and  social  goals  by  producing  art  that  was 
political  in  content.  An  aesthetic  avant-garde  with  its  view  of  art  for 
art's  sake  merged  with  the  political  avant-farde  through  a  complex 
process  (Pof^gioli,  1968)  involving  the  practical  realities  of  market 
competition  for  selling  art.  The  result  was  an  avant-garde  with  an 
implicit  political  message  of  subversion  relayed  through  a  new  aesthetic. 
With  the  belief  that  art  could  have  a  dimension  that  would  keep  it  from 
beinp:  merely  a  decorative  item  for  the  bourgeoisie,  early  avant-garde 
artists  saw  themselves  as  responsible  for  an  attack  on  market  values. 

Not  surprisingly,  concerns  about  highly  intellectual,  political,  and 
anti-market  art  are  not  a  genuine  concern  of  art  schools  and  art 
departments.  What  remains  of  the  historical  avant-garde  for  its  most 
recent  inheritors,  art  students  today,  is  what  they  get  through  their 
art  history  courses— that  familiar  string  of  aesthetic  styles  emptied  of 
subversive  intent:  expressionism,  symbolism,  futurism,  dada.  These 
have  become  the  classics,  the  models.  Even  the  more  recent 
avant-garde  waves  of  environmental  art,  performance  art,  and  punk  art 
have  been  iibsorbed  and  academici7ed  by  universities  and  art  schools  in 
order  to  provide  an  appearance  of  being  on  the  frontiers  of  knowledge. 

So  where  in  the  eyes  of  the  Fine  Arts  student  is  Postmodernispi , 
with  its  broader,  culturally  inclusive  definition  of  art  and  its  potential, 
in  theorv  at  least,  for  a  move  away  from  the  reigning  singular  values  of 
h  ;h  r-'o'dernism?  No  doubt  art  students  are  looking  to  the  so-called 
postmodernist  heroes  for  their  models.  Andy  Warhol  is  one  familiar 
resurrected  hero,  product  of  a  postmodernist  blurring  together  of 
commercial  and  popular  forme  with  the  fine  arts.  Put  he  is,  at  the 
same  time,  a  hero  of  self-publicity  and  profit-making,  and  is 
unabashedly  proud  of  it.  "Being  good  in  business",  he  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  (Cablik,  1984,  p.  56),  "is  the  m  ^t  fascinating  kind  of 
art.  ^'^aking  money  is  art  and  working  is  art  and  good  business  is  the 
best  art." 

That  art  students  may  be  drifting  from  one  conformity  (the 
Modernist  way  of  thinking  about  art)  to  another  conformity  of  this  sort 
rather  than  to  a  culturally  pluralistic  way  of  thinking  about  art  should 
be  of  concern  to  art  educators.  Art  instruction  in  higher  education 
sits  between  the  art  world  and  the  education  system.    Its  precepts  need 
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to  be  seriously  examiriGd  in  terms  of  its  function  in  determing  what  art 
knowledge  is  to  sew?,  cultural  knowledge  in  schools. 

Cheryl  Cline  Abrahams  isi  currently  a  doctoral  student  in  the 
Department  of  Interdisciphnary  Studies  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia,  Vancouver,  Canada. 
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A  univcrsal-reiative  approach  to  the  study  of  crcss-cultural  art. 


Karen  A.  Kamblen 

f-.r.  apj-rooch  to  the  study  of  ovoSB-cultuval  art  is  presented,  based 
on  the  un{vev&aV-rel.c.tive  dialectic  that  exists  hetweer,  aross-cuHural 
ai^ti^U'c  ocrr.r.onaUties  ar.d  differences.  Universal  artistic^  themes^ 
qualities y  and  functions  car  he  attributed  to  a  com n on  fund  of  basic 
human  exp^r:-ences ,  Eifferences  anong  cross-cultural  art  forms  can  be 
attributed  to  the  variable  shapes  of  consciousness  that  develop  from 
er^vircn mental  and  cultural  experiences. 

All  groups  of  people  defined  as  constituting  a  culture  produce  and 
respond  to  objects  exhibiting  an  embellishment  of  form  that  goes  beyond 
utilitarian  functions.  The  ubiquity  of  art  suggests  that  art  curricula 
should  incorporate  the  study  of  cross-cultural  and  historic  art  forms. 
In  this  paper  it  will  be  proposed  that  a  cross-cultural  study  of  art  can 
serve  to  reveal  basic  similarities  among  all  peoples  as  well  as  striking 
variations  that  result  from  different  cultural  shapes  of  consciousness. 
Eased  on  a  delineation  of  humans'  universal  fund  of  basic  biological  and 
world  experiences  and  on  their  culture-specific  shaping  of  such 
experiences,  a  rationale  will  be  presented  for  studying  art  in  both  its 
universal  and  relative  manifestations. 

Art  literature  is  rife  with  intimations  that  art  speaks  a  universal 
language,  that  it  transcends  the  exigencies  of  time  and  space,  and  that 
it  binds  us  together  in  our  common  humanity  (Mukerjee .  1954;  Read. 
1965).  Conversely,  one  also  finds,  although  perhaps  less  commonly, 
criticisms  of  broad  claims  for  aesthetic  universalism  (Chalmers,  1978; 
Kampf,  1973).  These  latter  critics  believe  that  the  assumption  that  art 
cuts  across  cultural  boundaries  has  obscured  the  rich  diversity  of 
artistic  meanings  and  has  often  resulted  in  the  ignoring  of  art  forms 
and  life  styles  outside  major  Western  cultures.  To  be  fully  appreciated, 
art  needs  to  be  understood  within  the  context  of  its  originating 
culture's  values,  symbolism,  and  functions. 

Rather  than  opting  for  either  of  these  opposing  views  or  even 
working  toward  a  reconciliation  between  them,  1  am  proposing  that  both 
perspectives  on  art  are  equally  correct  and  that  both  should  be 
strongly  maintained  in  any  cross-cultural  study  of  art.  Art  reveals 
vbat  ifi  universal  to  human  existence;  it  can  be  responded  to  on  a 
pansocifil  level.  Also,  art  is  relative  to  a  particular  culture;  it  can  be 
studied  in  all  the  complexity  of  its  cultural  meanings  and  functions.  In 
this  paper  it  is  proposed  that  a  universal-relative  dialectic  exists 
between  what  is  universal  and  what  is  relative  in  art.  This  dialectic 
generates    that    valuable    paradox    of    "enlarging    the    range    of  our 
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recognition  of  human  sameness  as  it  appears  in  human  difference" 
(Redfield,  1971,  p.  64). 


Requirements  for  a  Cross-Cultural  Study  of  Art 


Just  as  the  sociopolitical  condition  of  modern  life  has  taken  on 
global  dimensions,  those  interested  in  the  arts  find  themselves 
occupying,  to  paraphrase  Buckminster  Fuller,  a  global  aesthetic  village. 
Through  films,  audio  and  video  tapes,  visits  to  museums,  and  color 
reproductions,  an  art  student  can  view  the  work  of  trendy  New  York 
artists,  folk  artists  of  the  Kentucky  hill  country,  prehistoric  cave 
painters ,  and  ancient  Chinese  tomb  builders .  This  wealth  of  ar^:  forms , 
however,  is  not  without  its  downside.  It  is  blatantly  obvious,  in  terms 
of  sheer  numbers,  that  not  even  the  major  art  of  all  past  and  present 
cultures  can  be  studied. 

Considering  the  variety  of  techniques  and  materials  used  in  making 
different  art  forms,  a  breadth  approach  to  media  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  inefficient  ways  to  understand  and  appreciate  art.  Moreover,  even 
if  it  were  possible  to  make  most  types  of  art,  this  would  not  necessarily 
guarantee  any  understanding  or  appreciation  beyond  an  ability  to  deal 
with  specific  techniques. 

The  problem  of  "more  being  less"  also  applies  to  a  conceptual 
understanding  of  art.  All  art  forms  are  not  readily  accessible  in  either 
a  perceptual  or  conceptual  sense.  We  can  perceive  the  subject  matter 
of  a  Byzantine  painting  but  without  further  study  its  iconographic 
meanings  will  probably  elude  us.  We  can  appreciate  the  craft  and  form 
of  a  Norwegian  stave  church,  but  we  may  not  perceive,  much  less 
understand,  those  stylized  animal  forms  that  are  part  of  its 
architectural  components. 

A  strategy  for  the  study  of  cross-cultural  arts  needs  to  be 
developed  against  this  background  of  pushes  and  pulls,  between  a 
plethora  of  art  forms  and  limited  time  to  study  them,  between  claims  of 
universalism  and  claims  that  artistic  meaning  is  specific  to  its  cultural 
context,  between  a  need  to  understand  the  art  of  one's  own  culture  and 
a  need  to  see  one's  own  art  as  simi.ar  to  as  well  as  different  from  other 
art.  Two  generalized  approaches  for  studying  cross-cultural  art 
presented  by  Johns  (1986)  and  Redfield  (1971)  indicate  that  what  is 
needed  is  a  strategy  grounded  in  the  universal  and  relative  dimensions 
of  human  experience  as  these  influence  both  artistic  production  and 
response . 

Two  Approaches 

Redfield  (1971)  believes  that  the  value  of  studying  art  in  its 
cultural  context  is  to  understand  the  world  view  being  expressed.  This 
involves  extensive  research  on  a  few  specific  art  forms  in  relationship 
to  their  culture's  social  institutions,  history,  and  folkways.  Studying  a 
few  art  forms  thoroughly  builds  an  appreciation  for  the  complexity  and 
possible  rajige  of  meanings  other  art  forms  may  have, 

Johns  (1986)  describes  an  approach  whereby  themes  in  art  are 
compared  croBs-culturally «     For  example,    the  theme  of  leadership  in 
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Chinese  and  Western  art  is  expressed  in  portraiture  and  in  the 
depiction  of  major  historical  events. 


The  approaches  discussed  by  Redfield  and  Johns  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  strategies  proffered  for  the  study  of  cross-cultural  art, 
nor  are  they  new.  Their  work  serves  to  indicate,  however,  that  what 
is  needed  is  an  approach  whereby  themes  or  focuses  for  study  are 
generated  by  the  strate£:y  itself,  inasmuch  as  it  incorporates  both  the 
ways  humans  give  meaning  to  their  existence  in  artistic  form  and  the 
ways  they  respond  to  art.  Redfield  hints  at  how  this  might  be 
accomplished.  In  a  discussion  of  how  anthropologists*  approaches  to  art 
differ  from  those  of  aestheticians ,  Redfield  makes  reference  to  Ortega's 
(1956)  famous  analogy  of  a  painting  to  a  window  with  a  view  of  a 
garden.  In  viewing  a  window /painting,  one  may  look  beyond  the 
window  into  the  garden  with  its  recognizable  trees,  shrubbery,  flowers, 
people  at  play,  and  so  on.  Conversely,  the  window/painting  can  be 
viewed  for  its  surface  qualities  superimposed  upon  the  surface  of  the 
window  pane,  irrespective  of  what  those  elements  of  design  might 
depict.  Redfield  discusses  how  the  latter  view  is  universally  accessible 
inasmuch  as  no  background  information  is  necessary,  although  it  may 
require  some  instruction  and  practice  to  appreciate  art  in  this  manner. 

These  universal  and  relative  views  of  art  have  their  respective 
sources  in  the  biological  and  social  conditions  of  human  existence-  The 
universal  need  not  be  relegated  to  the  aesthetic  response  per  se.  The 
universal  in  art,  both  in  regard  to  expression  and  response,  has  its 
roots  in  the  basic  needs  of  humans  as  biological,  sentient  beings 
occupying  a  finite  physical  environment  with  certain  characteristics  and 
properties.  Despite  the  many  configurations  and  variations  human 
interactions  might  assume  in  response  to  specific  environmental  and 
social  conditions,  biological  and  world  process  experiences  an*  as 
baselines  and  sources  of  meaning  and  reference  that  are  integral  \o  all 
human  action  and  interpretation.  The  universal  is  the  sour:}e  of 
common  themes,  qualities,  and  functions  in  art.  Set  in  opposition  to 
such  commonalities  are  culture-specific  ways  in  which  these  themes, 
qualities,  and  functions  are  interpreted  and  given  form. 

Universal  themes,  qualities,  and  functions  that  emanate  from 
*  biological  and  experiential  commonalities  are  subject  to  culturally  relative 
selection  and  formative  processes.  Biological  and  experiential 
commonalities  remain  an  ongoing  part  of  the  human's  interpretational 
experiences  In  both  responses  to  and  production  of  art  that  arc  set  in  a 
dialectic  relationship  to  the  particularities  of  social  characteristics. 

Models  of  Universal  and  Relative  Relationships 

According  to  various  models  of  human  achievement,  adaptation, 
socialization,  and  cognitive  developm.ent ,  the  survival  needs  of  humans 
may  be  considered  the  baseline  universals  of  all  human  interaction. 
Some  of  those  models  are  placed  in  general  relationship  to  one  another 
in  Figure  1.  Many  researchers  of  early  childhood  development  have 
noted  that  the  graphic  expressions  of  early  childhood  are  remarkably 
similar  cross-culturally,  with  the  work  of  children  taking  on  a  social 
cast  when  they  enter  school  or  v/hen  their  social  contacts  are 
broadened.  The  odult  art  of  most  cultures  retains  some  of  the  images 
and  configurationH  of  early  childhood  work,  indicating  that  the  child 
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may  be  subconsciously  expressing  "structural  aspects  and  themes  that 
are  verified  and  given  significance  through  adult  life  experiences" 
(Hamblen.  1985,  p.  78). 
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Figure  1.    Models  of  Universal  and  Relative  Relationships 

Of  particular  relevance  to  the  universal-relative  strategy  discussed 
in  this  paper  is  David  Feldman* s  (1980)  delineation  of  human  activity 
which  ranges  from  the  universal  to  the  unique,  with  the  cultural 
dimension  acting  as  a  mediator  between  both  ends  of  the  continuum. 
For  example,  language  development  is  a  universal  phenomenon  that 
takes  on  a  particular  cultural  configuration.  A  study  of  a  language's 
grammar,  syntax,  and  meanings  constitutes  its  discipline  status; 
language  in  poetry  and  drama  or  other  specific  uses  constitute  its 
idiosyncratic  dimension,  with  unique  contributions  arising  from  the  nev; 
work  of,  for  example,  poets  and  dramatists.  The  cultural  domain 
shapes  universal  imperatives  to  fit  cultural  values,  attitudes,  and 
beliefs,  and  it  incorporates  unique  contributions  that  make  some  sort  of 
fit  with  cultural  norms.  In  terms  of  artistic  understanding,  Feldman's 
rontinu\im  indicates  that  as  one  proceeds  from  the  universal  toward  the 
cultural  and  beyond,  increasingly  specific  knowledge  iK  required  for 
understanding. 

The  models  in  Figure  1  deal  with  movements  from  basic,  common 
human   experiences  to  ever   more   cultural,    personal,    and  specialized 
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meanings.  The  general  framework  of  human  existence  resides  within 
the  universal  domain,  what  most  cross-cultural  art  forms  have  in 
common  emanates  from  that  domain,  and  most  types  of  art  can  be 
understood  when  comparisons  are  made  between  aspects  from  that 
universal  domain  and  culturally  relative  interpretations. 

A  Universal-Relative  Strategy  for  Art  Study 

A  universal-relative  strategy  for  the  study  of  cross-cultural  art 
should  start  with  interpreting  art  in  the  universal  domain  inasmuch  as 
meanings  here  are  accessible  to  all  members  of  all  cultures.  "Universal 
themes,  qualities,  and  functions  should  be  studied  as  to  how  they  relate 
to  and  satisfy  needs  common  to  all  humans.  Aspirations  shared  by  all 
peoples  become  evident  at  this  level.  The  universal  factors  listed  in 
Figure  2  can  provide  categories  for  an  examination  of  themes,  qualities, 
and  functions.  In  the  universal  component  of  study,  reasons  for 
responses  to  certain  configurations  and  themes  can  be  probed  inasmuch 
as  experiences  in  the  universal  domain  generate  areas  requiring  artistic 
production.  They  also  provide  experiences  that,  over  time,  build  a 
fund  of  more  or  less  universal  associational  meanings. 


UNIVERSAL 

Biological  Potentials 

Life  kUstdlnlng  needs  and 

activities 
Life  phases 
Psychological  states 
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Movement  and  Stasis 
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—  RELATIVE 
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attitudes  and  beliefs 
Social  Institutions  and 

technology 
Human  relationships 
Meanings  and 

orientations 


Figure  2.    Universal  and  Relative  Factors  for  a  Cross  Cultural  Study  of 
Art 


Study  in  the  universal  domain  should  be  undertaken  to  ascertain 
cross-cultural  similarities.  Study  in  the  relative  domain  should 
concentrate  on  differences  within  themes,  qualities,  and  functions  based 
on  the  relative  factors  of  environment  and  society  listed  in  Figure  2. 
In  other  words,  in  the  second  phase  of  study  the  focus  should  be  on 
artistic  differences  as  they  relate  to  relative  factora.  Cultural 
interpretations  and  responses  to  art  should  be  studied  as  a  function  of 
socially  learned  expectations.  For  those  students  who  wish  to  pursue 
the  study  of  art  and  the  relative  meanings  of  art,  movement  should 
proceed  to  discipline-based,  idiosyncratic,  and  unique  areas.  These 
are  the  areas  in  which  art  specialists  are  trained. 
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For  a  cross-cultural  study  of  art,  both  the  universal  and  the 
relative  aspects  of  David  Feldman^s  (1980)  continuum  are  considered, 
and,  in  fact,  can  be  used  to  sequence  and  tailor  instruction  to  the 
readiness  levels  of  students  (Clark  &  Zimmerman,  1986).  The  universal 
aspects  of  a  cross-cultural  art  form  are  most  easily  accessible,  cultural 
aspects  less  so,  studying  art  as  a  discipline  in  a  particular  culture 
even  less  so,  and  so  on.  While  all  art  retains  response  and  productive 
ties  to  biological  and  world  process  experiences.,  the  universal  becomes 
ever  more  layered,  shaped,  and  interpreted  as  one  moves  to  the  right 
on  Feldman^s  continuum. 


The  universal-relative  dialectic  of  artistic  production  and  response 
has  its  sources  in  four  general  areas  of  human  experiences,  as  noted  in 
Figure  2.  First,  there  is  life  as  it  is  biologically  experienced.  Second, 
humans  have  experiences  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  environments  that 
are  governed  by  the  laws  of  physics.  These  two  sources  are  the 
baseline  of  all  human  experience  and  comprise  the  universal  component 
of  the  dialectic.  The  third  source  consists  of  the  environmental 
qualities  of  a  particular  culture's  locale.  The  fourth  source,  the  social 
experience,  consists  of  the  configurations  and  meanings  given  to  human 
existence  in  particular  cultures.  A  strategy  for  the  cross-cultural 
study  of  art  needs  to  incorporate  what  makes  art  universal  and  relative 
both  in  terms  of  production  and  in  terms  of  response.  A  dynamic 
between  these  two  poles  is  evident  in  both  how  and  why  art  is  made 
and  in  how  and  why  art  is  interpreted  as  it  is. 

Universal:  Biological  Potentialities 

The  biological  needs  and  potentialities  of  humans  have  remained 
essentially  unchanged  since  the  Paleolithic  Age  (Abell,  1957).  These 
can  be  delineated  as  life  sustaining  needs  and  activities  related  to  food , 
shelter,  security,  procreation,  work;  life  phases  of  birth,  maturation, 
and  death;  psychological  states  of  affection,  fear,  domination, 
subordination,  hate,  despair,  joy;  physical  capabilities  and  limitations 
due  to  body  size,  form,  positions,  movements,  and  strengths;  and  the 
physiological  and  neurological  characteristics  of  respiration ,  circulation , 
binocular  vision,  sensory  perceptions. 

Life  sustaining  needs,  activities,  and  phases  ore  areas  of  concern 
that  find  expression  in  themes  found  in  art  throughout  the  world. 
Themes  of  procreation,  security,  fear,  and  domination  find  expression 
in  fertility  figures,  ceremonial  items  used  to  assuage  the  gods,  the 
decorated  battle  gear  of  soldiers,  and  the  portable  wealth  of  jewelry 
used  for  body  adornment.  Art  functions  to  mark  the  importance  and 
meanings  of  individuals,  activities,  and  environments. 

In  addition  to  generating  themes  and  functions,  biological 
potentials  are  evident  in  the  way  in  which  the  formal  qualities  of  art 
are  expressed.  Rhythmic  patterns  and  the  repetition  of  motifs  have 
correlates  in  life  phases,  body  movements,  work  activities,  and 
physiological  processes.  Repetition  in  art  provides  visual  predictability 
and  order  that  allows  for  a  psychological  re-enactment  of  life 
experiences . 
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Not  'only  do  universal  eyperiences  provide  grist  for  artistic 
production,  they  also  provide  an  experiential  fund  of  associational 
meanings  used  in  responses  to  and  interpretations  of  art.  Symmetry, 
balance,  and  order  have  their  correlates  in  human  physique.  The 
symmetrical  is  balanced  and  predictable;  the  asymmetrical  lacks  a  visual 
counterpart,  thereby  interject'ng  a  sense  of  suspense  and  variety. 
Vertical  and  horizontal  visual  'orms  may  also  be  interpreted  in  terms  of 
body  form,  movements,  and  positions.  An  upright  body  position  allows 
for  movement,  alertness,  and  visual  control  of  the  environment. 
Qualities  of  grandeur,  movement,  superiority,  and  decisiveness  arv- 
often  attributed  to  artistic  forms  exhibiting  a  strong  sense  of  the 
vertical.  The  Statue  of  Liberty,  medieval  cathedrals,  obelisks,  and 
objects  depicted  high  in  the  picture  plane  appear  to  be  striving  for 
liberation  and  may  symbolize  a  transcedence  from  one's  current  economic 
class,  from  the  material  world,  or  from  the  limitations  of  human 
knowledge  and  action.  Conversely,  the  horizontal  in  art  is  associated 
with  acquiescence,  subservience,  quietude,  and  an  integration  with 
nature  inasmurh  as  these  are  associated  with  experiences  of  the  prone 
body. 

Leaning  forms,  asymmetry,  and  diagonal  lines  have  been 
interpreted  as  conveying  movement,  instability,  change,  and  mutation. 
Monumental  forms  often  inspire  awe  since  they  are  impossible  physically 
to  move  or  to  encompass  perceptually  from  a  single  viewpoint.  Grille 
(1975)  discusses  the  many  ways  in  which  architectural  elements,  city 
planning,  and  functional  objects  relate  to  the  size,  movements,  and 
capabilities  of  th^  human  body.  The  canons  and  conventions  of  art  are 
intimately  related  to  human  activities  and  physiology  (Gombrich,  1967  ; 
Meier,  1942). 

Universal:  World  Processes 

In  a  similar  manner,  experiences  of  the  physical  vjorld  and  its  laws 
result  in  more  or  less  universally  expressed  artistic  themes,  qualities, 
and  functions.  Universal  world  processes  include  gravity,  time 
durations,  movement  and  stasis,  light  and  dsrk  variations,  planetary 
movements,  and  the  material  qualities  of  the  physical  world.  We  occupy 
a  world  governed  by  the  laws  of  gravitj'^.  The  soaring  redwood,  the 
mountain  range,  and  the  flying  bird  appear  to  defy  those  worldly, 
gravitational  ties.  Likewise,  in  art  the  vertical  is  interpreted  as 
def3ring  physical  exigencies.  The  predictable  cycles  of  night  and  day, 
seasons,  and  tides  may  find  visual  and  psychological  correlates  in  the 
rhythmic  patterns  of  art.  Size  variations,  repetitions,  and  placement  in 
art  can  relate  to  types  of  time  durations.  Implied  movement  or  stasis, 
the  use  of  light  and  dark,  color  symbolism,  and  so  on,  also  have  their 
counterparts  in  experiences  of  the  physical  world. 

Relative;  The  Environment 

Some  aspects  of  the  physical  environment  are  universally 
experienced;  others  are  particular  to  a  given  locale.  In  this  latter 
sense  the  environment  contributes  to  the  relative  aspect  of  artistic 
production  and  response.  The  following  features  constitute  the 
environment:  climate,  geography,  humanmade  structures,  and  plant  and 
animal  life. 
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Grillo  (1975)  discusses  how  humanmade  forms  are  shaped  by  climate 
and  geography— the  pitch  of  roofs  relates  to  rainfall  averages,  building 
materials  relate  to  available  natural  resources,  window  sizes  relate  to 
intensity  of  sunlight,  and  so  on.  In  what  can  be  called  a  geography  of 
art,  Pevsner  (1956)  attributes  many  of  the  distinguishing  qualities  of 
English  art  to  the  qualities  of  England's  geography,  climate,  and 
vegetation. 

Living  in  a  carpentered  environment  with  precise  horizon  lines  has 
been  related  to  an  ability  to  perceive  linear  perspective.  The 
perception  of  linear  perspective  and  other  depth  cues  may  be  relatively 
unimportant  in  some  cultures  and  hence  in  their  art.  This  appears  to 
be  the  case  with  traditional  Eskimo  art  inasmuch  as  their  visual 
environment  has  few  natural  features  or  humanmade  structures  that  give 
strong  depth  differentiations  or  that  create  converging  lines  (Hall, 
1966). 

Relative:  Society 

Not  all  artistic  possibilities  find  expression  in  any  one  society,  and 
what  is  actually  selected  is  given  culturally  relative  interpretations. 
Society  interjects  such  contingencies  as  cultural  values,  attitudes  and 
beliefs,  the  configuration  of  social  institutions  and  the  level  of 
technological  development,  the  nature  of  human  relationships,  and 
meanings  given  to  and  orientations  taken  toward  the  factors  cited  in 
Figure  2. 

The  need  for  affection  and  security'  is  a  universal  theme  that  may 
be  expressed  in  depictions  of  powerful  leaders,  of  mothers  caring  for 
their  children,  or  of  gargoyles  designed  to  intimidate  intruders  and 
scare  away  the  demons  of  disease.  In  any  one  culture,  only  certain 
themes,  qualities,  and  functions  are  given  objective,  artistic  form. 
Although  it  might  be  assumed  that  all  people  perceive  and  experience 
movement,  whether  movement  will  be  a  distinct  feature  in  a  culture's 
art  will  depend  on  the  value  given  to  change,  mutation,  variation,  and 
mobility.  Cross-culturally,  design  elements  and  their  arrangements  are 
used  differently  and  given  variable  interpretations.  In  art,  darkness 
may  be  used  to  conceal  imagined  evils  or  it  may  be  used,  as  in  the 
inner  regions  of  Indian  temples,  to  provide  the  solace  for  introspection. 
Artistic  forms  may  function  to  oppress  segments  of  the  population  by 
the  use  of  monumentality  that  overpowers,  precious  materials  that  are 
generally  unattainable,  or  uniqueness  of  form  that  is  not  easily 
understood.  Conversely,  art  may  function  to  reveal  new  insights,  to 
present  hitherto  concealed  meanings,  or  to  sanction  the  life  styles  of 
the  less  powerful. 

Cultures  exhibit  variable  interpretations  of  reality  and  variable 
shapes  of  consciousness.  Together  with  the  particular  character  of  the 
environment,  cultural  interpretations  of  themes,  qualities,  and  functions 
give  the  art  of  each  culture  its  own  particular  style  and  flavor.  A 
cross-cultural  study  of  art  can  serve  to  reveal  this  rich  diversity  of 
cultural  expressions  as  well  as  the  depths  of  our  universal  experiences. 

Karen  A.  Hamblen  is  Assistant  Professor,  Louisiana  State  University, 
Baton  Rouge. 
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Creating  cultural  futures  by  constructing  cultural  backgrounds: 
An  elementary  art  teacher  at  work. 


Nancy  R.  Johnson 

This  study  identified  ways  that  ai't  knowledge  is  taught  to 
elementary  students  in  Grades  Three  to  Sue  by  a  traveling  art  teacher. 
The  study  utilized  participant-observation  to  describe  the  kind  of 
knowledge  taught  and  what  students  think  about  and  talk  about  in  art 
class.  In  the  situation  observed^  time  for  art  was  limited  to  two  classes 
per  month  and  lessons  focused  on  the  elementp  and  principles  of 
design . 

Through  the  accumulated  learned  traditions  of  other  persons, 
children  are  shaped  into  participants  in  the  society  in  which  they  live. 
Barrett  (1984)  noted  that  babies  acquire  the  prevailing  cultural  pattern 
of  their  society  through  observation,  imitation,  and  instruction.  This 
process  is  termed  enculturation  (Barrett,  1984),  cultural  transmission 
(Beals,  1979),  or  socialization  (Berger  &  Luckmann,  1966). 

Objectives 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  instructional  process 
in  art  classes  taught  by  a  traveling  art  teacher  in  Grades  Three  to  Six. 
Little  is  known  about  the  process  by  which  art  is  taught  and  learned  in 
elementary  schools  and  how  traveling  art  teachers  go  about  their 
duties.  Participant-observation  studies  hfcve  been  made  of  teaching  and 
learning  art  in  classrooms  (Degge,  1976;  Alexander,  1980;  Johnson, 
1985;  in  press),  pre-school  settings  (Taunton,  1983),  university  classes 
(Sevigny,  1978;  Stokrocki,  1982),  and  art  museums  (Johnson,  1981). 
At  the  elementary  level,  participant-observation  studies  include  a 
description  of  children's  meanings  about  art  (Johnson,  1982a;  Johnson, 
1986)  and  a  description  of  an  effective  elementary  teacher  instructing  a 
second  grade  class  in  a  working  class  community  (Stokrocki,  1986). 

Questions  to  be  answered  in  this  study  were:  What  kind  of  art 
knowledge  is  shared  with  students?  How  and  why  did  the  teacher 
select  this  knowledge?  How  is  the  knowledge  communicated?  What  do 
students  think  about  as  they  make  art? 

Theoretical  Framework 

The  study  drew  upon  the  sociology  of  knowledge  (Berger  k 
Luckmann,  1^:66),  sociolinguistics  (Hertzler,  1965;  Halliday,  1978),  and 
work  in  metaphor  and  cognition  (Lakoff  &  Johnson,  1980).  The  art 
experience  was  treated  as  symbolic  because  of  its  invented  character. 
The  configuration  of  our  conception  of  art  as  we  communicate  with  one 
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another  through  language  is  rooted  in  metaphor  (Johnson,  1982b), 


Method 

P  i'ticipent -observation  and  interviews  were  used  to  study  the 
teaching-learning  process  in  art.  The  researcher  accompanied  one  art 
teacher  (recommended  by  the  art  supervisor)  full-time  for  three  weeks. 
All  tog-ether,  twenty-one  classes  were  visited:  eight  third  grades, 
three  fourth  grades,  five  fifth  grades,  throe  sixth  grades,  and  two 
special  education  classes.  Audiotapes  and  field  notes  were  made  of 
classroom  interactions.  The  teacher  was  interviewed  about  his  approach 
to  lesson  planning  and  copies  were  made  of  his  lessons.  One  or  two 
groups  of  three  to  four  children  seated  nearest  to  the  researcher  were 
interviewed  in  class  as  they  worked.  Photographs  were  taken  of  their 
art  work.  These  materials  formed  the  basis  for  a  description  and 
analysis  in  a  phenomenological  manner.  This  involved  documenting 
information  related  to  the  questions  stated  in  the  objectives  and  then 
identifying  patterns  in  the  information  and  examining  them. 

Data  Sources 

The  major  informant,  the  teacher,  began  his  career  as  a 
substitute.  After  three  years,  the  position  of  traveling  art  teacher 
became  available.  At  the  time  of  the  study,  he  had  completed  his  first 
year  in  this  role.  He  had  received  his  Bachelor*s  and  Master's  degrees 
from  a  local  university,  and  specialized  in  Printmaking. 

The  teacher  traveled  to  five  schools  and  sav/  about  eight  hundred 
fifty  students  in  thirty-seven  different  classes  every  two  weeks.  The 
schools  were  located  in  a  small  city  in  an  eastern  state.  Often  he 
would  return  to  a  school  for  half  a  day  or  on  another  non-consecutive 
day  to  meet  with  all  of  the  classes. 

Conditions  varied  from  school  to  school.  In  some  schools,  water 
was  available  only  in  the  restrooms  or  the  custodian's  closet.  In  one, 
water  for  the  first  floor  classes  was  available  in  the  cafeteria  kitchen. 
Dirty  water  had  to  be  poured  down  a  drain  in  the  hall  floor.  In 
another  school,  water  v;as  obtained  by  going  outside  the  mpin  building 
and  bringing  it  back  to  the  room  assigned  to  art,  which  only  had  an 
outside  entrance.  Many  times,  the  teacher  had  to  run  with  supplies 
from  the  basement  to  the  third  floor,  then  to  the  first  floor,  and  up  to 
the  third  again.  The  supplies  were  carried  on  commercial  bread  trays, 
or  if  on  one  floor,  on  an  AV  cart. 

Enrollments  ranged  from  one  hundred  twenty  to  two  hundred 
students  and  each  school  had  its  own  budget  for  art.  The  monies 
ranged  from  thirty  dollars  in  one  to  two  hundred  fifty  in  another.  The 
Board  Office  contributed  approximately  four  hundred  dollars  for  special 
project  materials.  Storage  areas  for  supplies  included  shared  spaces 
with  P.E.  equipment  and  books  and  instruments  for  music.  Some  were 
windowless  rooms.    One  was  entered  at  the  back  of  the  girl's  restroom. 

The  students  came  from  homes  and  neighborhoods  that  ranged  front 
I'lWer  middle  class  to  upper  middle  class.  The  student  population  was 
nuilti-ethnic ,  but  predominantly  white.  Some  students  were  identified 
as   talented  and  gifted,   and  others  were  placed  in  special  education 
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classes  because  of  minor  learning  disabiUties  or  behavior  problems. 
Somo  classes  were  labeled  by  the  teachers  as  "nice  groups"  and  others 
were  called  "rowdy." 

Findings 

What  Kind  of  Art  Knowledge  is  Shared  with  Students? 

The  students  were  presented  with  lessons  about  some  aspect  of  the 
elements  and  principles  of  design  as  specified  by  the  County  Elementary 
Scope  and  Sequence  Chart.  Concepts  included  were:  thira  gra(?e  - 
lire  color,  texture,  and  shape;  fourth  grade  -  value,  perspective,  and 
balance;  fifth  grade  -  color  schemes  and  repetition;  sixth  grade  - 
analogous  color  relationships  and  positive  and  negative  space.  Specific 
lessons  for  third  and  fourth  grade  included  life-size  people  drawings,  a 
Thank  You  grouo  mural  project,  and  leaf  prints.  In  fifth  and  sixth 
grade,  students '  experienced  lessons  like  matching  colors  in  nature, 
stained  glass  windows,  a  book  report  on  artists,  and  a  design  with  one 
shape. 

At  the  time  of  the  study,  the  school  year  was  ending  and  the 
teacher  had  decided  to  finish  it  with  mainly  painting  lessons.  Some 
classes  worked  with  pastels  on  still-life  images  and  a  few  classes 
completed  painting  4"  x  4"  squares  for  a  paper  quilt.  Students  were 
allowed  to  choose  their  own  subject  motter.  with  some  prohibition  on 
stereotypical  or  popular  images  such  as  squashed  M's  for  birds,  writing 
a  name  like  Michael  Jackson  in  paint,  and  putting  rainbows  in  stiU-hfe 
pictures  Appropriate  subject  matter  suggested  for  the  paintings 
included  nature,  the  outdoors,  springtime,  summertime,  landscape, 
animals,  trees,  mountains,  and  rainbows.  Still-life  drawings  were  to  be 
of  bowls,  vases,  or  fruit.  Things  that  the  teacher  emphasized  were 
rettinF  started  properly,  procedures  for  cleaning  up.  covering  the 
entire  sheet  of  paper,  painting  directly  without  pre-sketching  m  pencil, 
painting  in  the  background  first,  painting  objects  so  they  were  solid 
and  not' outlines,  putting  names  on  the  back  in  pencil,  and  not  wadding 
up  a  paper  that  had  mistakes  and  throwing  it  in  the  trash. 

How  and  Why  Did  the  Teacher  Select  This  Knowledge? 

The  teacher  was  expected  to  follow  the  guidelines  for  art 
established  at  the  county  and  state  levels.  He  relied  heavily  on 
curriculum  materials  supplied  by  the  art  supervisor.  Ideas  for  lessons 
come  from  art  books,  art  education  books,  and  videocassettes  available  in 
the  art  supervisor's  office.  He  talked  to  other  art  teachers  who  had 
taup-ht  elementary  school,  and  drew  upon  his  own  experience.  The  two 
volume  set  of  AV  Children  Create,  levels  1-3  and  levels  4-6  (Sefkow  & 
Berger,  1981),  and  Create  (Platis,  1966)  were  major  resources.  He 
found  the  two  art  education  texts  used  in  his  university  classes  to  be 
of  little  use.  Generally,  he  chose  to  do  one-shot  lessons  because  there 
was  little  carry-over. 

How  is  the  Knowledge  Communicate^? 

Knowledge  about  art  was  communicated  through  routines,  rules, 
discussions,  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  examples.  As  a  lesson 
progressed,   the  teacher  circuloted  around  the  room.     Students  were 
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reminded  not  to  talk  too  much,  to  fill  in  "see-through  or  glass"  objects 
that  were  outlined,  or  to  rethink  v/hat  a  bird  looked  like.  Occasionally, 
he  said:  "You  guys  are  workin'  really  good  today,"  "You're  the 
artist!"  or  "That's  what's  good  about  art.  People  see  different 
things."  Excerpts  from  the  tapes  and  field-notes  illustrate  the  ways  by 
which  art  knowledge  was  shared. 

Routines.  Fourth  Grade  -  T:  ...no  more  than  about  four  people 
in  a  group,  all  right?  Yeah,  here's  some  newspapers....  Boys,  get 
some  newspaper....  Dave?  Dave,  come  up  and  pass  out  the  paper.... 
Now  boys!  Boys!  You  all  split  up  into  two  groups.  One  up  here  and 
one  back  here....  OK,  everybody,  listen  up.  Girls!  In  the  corner! 
Ivisten  up,  please!...  Be  sure  to  put  your  name — girls,  listen  please. 
Put  your  name  on  your  paper. 

Rules.  Third  Grade  -  T:  Here  are  your  brushes.  Now,  I'm 
going  to  let  one  person  out  of  each  group — you,  you  and  you—you  and 
you,  OK?  Now  take  the  paper — OK.  Now  listen.  ...one  person  will 
have  to  get  the  brushes ,  OK?  One  person  will  have  to  get  the 
paint....  Now  —  get  one  little  thing  of  each  color.  S:  Just  one?  T; 
You  get  one  blue,  one  yellow,  whatever,  OK?  And  you  have  to  share 
these.  If  you  want  to  mix  it  right  there  on  the  newspaper  and  we'll 
throw  it  away.  When  you  get — when  your  water  is  real  dirty,  what 
we'll  do  is  we'll  pour  the  dirty  water  in  the  small  bucket  and  you  can 
dip  that  out  and  get  that  as  you  want.  You  should  not  be  up  out  of 
your  seat  for  any  reason  except,  ah — if  you  need  to  change  the  water 
and  you  asked  me  first,  all  right?    S:  OK. 

Discussions.     Third  Grade  -  T:     Don't  birds  have  a  body?  S: 

(Laugh. )    n    Everybody  makes  birds  like  M's,  but  birds  have  a  body, 

and  8  beak,  and  a  tail,  right?  S:    I  don't  know  how  to  make  'em.  T: 

Russ?    S:    Oh,  I'll  make  'em.  T:     Everybody  makes  birds    like  M's. 

S:  Not  everybody!  S:  V/ell--  S:  From  a  distance  that's  what  they 
look  like.  T:  No!  S:  Yeah!  S:  Far  away -they  look  like,  small 
like.    S:    They  look  like  M's! 

Lectures .  Sixth  Grade  -  T:  ...Instead  of  just  making  an  apple 
red,  OK?  Use  three  or  four  different  colors.  There's  a  pink,  dark 
red,  you  know,  a  peach  color,  whatever,  and  you  can  mix  those  up  in 
together  with  the  pastels.  Do  not  just  use  one  color  when  you  make 
your  design,  OK?  In  other  words,  don*t  just  use  red.  Just  don't 
make  a  red  ball  and  shade  it  in,  you  know.  Rub  in — just  use  your 
finger  or  a  paper  towel  to  smear  this  in.  Use  two  or  three  different 
colors  of  red  so  that  it's  darker  on  one  side  and  then  maybe  use  some 
white  or  some  yellow,  or  some  pinks — lighter  colors  for  the  other  side. 

Demonstrations.  Sixth  Grade  -  T :  OK ,  I'll  tell  you  about 
pastels. ..  .You  can  sketch  it  up  with  a  pencil,  first,  if  you  want.  Ah, 
don't  get  too  small  with  things,  ah,  'cause  you  can't  add  a  whole  lot  of 
detail  to — ah,  when  you  use  pastels,  one,  you  don't  have  to  use  half 
the  stick  just  to  pet  something  shaded  in,  OK?  In  other  words,  you 
don't  have  to  rub  real  hard  on  something,  OK?  S:  (Unclear.)  T: 
You  can.  You  can  do  it  either  way  that  you  want  or  when  you  shade 
something  in  you  can  just  use  this  and  then  take  your  finger  and 
smudge  it  in.  S:  It  washes  off?  T:  Oh  yeah,  it'll  wash  off,  OK? 
But  you  should  smudge  it  in.    It  shouldn't  be  left  just  like  this,  OK? 
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Examples.  Fifth  grade  -  S:  What  are  we  making?  T:  What  are 
you  making?  You^re  just  leaking  small  pictures....  Outdoors.  S: 
Oh,  OK.  T:  Landscapes;  make  up  a  large  quilt,  OK?  Or  you  krow, 
it  can  be  a — some  people  did  rainbows,  ah,  trees,  mountains,  ah — here's 
one—like  trees,  a  park  bench.    S:    Who  did  that?    T:    Ah— Who  did  it? 

Somebody  in  (unclear)  class....    Here's  one  with  a  sunset   Ah.  so 

we're  going  to  mix  the  two  classes  together,  OK?  Here's  another  one 
with  birds.  Ah,  Joel—  S:  Let's  see.  T:  Let's  see.  you  can  put 
houses.  We  need  some  animals.  Now,  this  is  a  nice  one  (unclear).  S: 
(Unclear)  animals.  T:  Animals  would  be  good!.  I  need  you  to  do  at 
least  two,  two  or  three.  S:  (Unclear.)  T:  What  kind  of  animals  you 
talkin'  about?  S:  I'm  going  to  do  animals.  T:  Sure,  that's  fine.  S: 
A  squid!  S:  A  giant  jellyfish!  T:  OK.  That's  it  on  examples, 
though;  different  ones  I  can  show  you. 

What  do  the  Students  Think  About  or  Talk  About  as  They  Make  Art? 

A  major  interest  of  the  students  was  the  blending  and  mixing  of 
colors.  They  watched  new  colors  emerge  on  paintings,  the  changes  in 
the  water  each  time  a  brush  was  rinsed,  or  what  happened  when 
blending  pastels.  Comments  were  made  like:  "Ooh!"  or  "Look  at 
that!"  "There  it  goes!"  One  fifth  grader  rinsed  his  brush  and 
remarked  about  the  water:  "Army.  Vietnam."  Other  interests  included 
achieving  a  desired  color  (mostly  brown),  making  a  specific  image, 
keeping  the  water  clean  or  "new,"  keeping  the  paint  uncontaminated  by 
other  colors,  and  what  colors  their  finger  tips  were  as  pastels  were 
smudged.  Students  talked  about  what  to  put  in  their  pictures  and  what 
colors  to  use. 

Images  developed  as  the  students  worked,  without  much 
preconception.  Details  or  additions,  and  sometimes  major  changes, 
would  appear  as  the  art  period  progressed.  Quite  often,  commentaries 
accompanied  the  development  of  an  image:  "Do  something  easy  like  a 
sunset,"  "This  here's  a  ray  gun,"  "It  could  be  a  tree,"  "Here's  my 
sun.  I  like  your  sun,"  and  "Look,  my  apples  are  running  together!" 
Problems  were  solved  as  the  students  went  along.  For  example,  one 
third  grade  student  forgot  to  leave  room  for  straps  on  a  bathing  suit. 
She  was  making  a  picture  of  herself  as  she  was  surfing.  Her  arms 
were  up  and  there  was  no  room  to  paint  straps.  Consequently,  the 
bathing  suit,  which  had  started  out  as  a  two  piece,  became  a  one  piece. 

Topics  for  pictures  were  discussed  within  groups.  Vacations,  past 
and  planned,  yielded  imagery  about  Ft.  Lauderdale  and  jellyfish  in 
Florida.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  generated  discussion  about  space  and  a 
series  of  outer  space  pictures.  One  student  had  visited  the  Indy  500 
and  drew  the  race.  His  friends  drew  cars,  too.  sudh  as  Knightrider, 
which  is  featured  on  a  TV  program.  Overall,  the  imagery  in  the 
pictures  was  more  symbolic  than  realistic.  Older  students  made  images 
that  were  more  accurate  than  these  in  the  lower  grades. 

A  lot  of  jokes  and  clever  retorts  were  made  as  the  students 
worked.  For  example,  a  Fifth  Grade  boy  went  around  to  other  students 
and  the  teacher  with  red  paint  on  his  brush  and  asked:  "Eo  you  want 
your  palm  rc(a)d?" 
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The  quality  of  work  was  discussed  by  students.  In  one  fourth 
grade  class,  two  students  were  known  as  artists.  A  girl  said:  "John 
and  Glenn  are  our  two  artists.  You  can  tell  'cause  they  can  draw 
good . " 


The  construction  of  a  cultural  background  for  these  students 
included  minimal  exposure  to  art.  Can  two  hours  of  art  per  month 
provide  an  appropriate  understanding  of  art  concepts? 

The  teacher's  approach  to  transmitting  what  he  knew  about  art  was 
child-centered.  Lessons  focused  on  making  art  and  being  creative. 
Students  relied  more  on  their  own  skills  to  imagine »  visualize,  and 
create  images  than  on  learning  how  artists  solved  these  problems. 
Enculturation  took  the  form,  of  active  engagement  by  the  students  in 
appropriating  culturally  sanctioned  ways  of  making  art.  The 
teaching-learning  process  was  interactive. 


The  study  contributed  to  the  developing  body  of  literature  about 
teaching  and  learning  in  classrooms.  It  illuminated  some  of  the 
interaction  between  teacher  and  students  at  the  elementary  level.  The 
study  points  to  the  need  for  examining  in  detail  the  students'  working 
process.  Much  more  information  is  needed  about  what  happens  during 
art  lessons  so  that  we  may  better  understand  the  teaching-learning 
process,  reflect  upon  what  happens,  and  improve  the  teaching  of  art  to 
prospective  teachers  and  to  children. 


Nancy  R.  Johnson  was  formerly  Associate  Professor  at  Ball  State 
University,  and  is  currently  a  freelance  consultant. 
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The  conveyance  of  aesthetic  values  during  art  activities  in 
Grades  One  through  Three. 


Martha  Taunton 

Approximately  tweyity-four  hours  of  art  lessons  in  one  elementary 
Bchooly  Grades  One  through  Three ,  were  observed  and  audiotaped  by 
the  vcBcarchev.  T  ranscHptions  of  classroom  verbal  interactions^ 
supplemented  by  observational  notes  and  teacher  interviews^  were 
exaptiried  to  determine  hoi)  and  what  aesthetic  standards  and  values  for 
studer^t  art'  vork  were  conveyed  during  art  activities.  Values  were 
found  conveyed  by  peer  verbal  interaction y  teacher-student  verbal 
interaction y  exhibited  ai^  work,  written  comments  on  student  Work,  and 
teacher  obc'ectiveF .  Positive  values  or  standards  were  found  related  to 
at  leaBt  ten  factors,  which  are  detailed. 

Though  the  judgmental  or  evaluative  process  is  fundamental  to 
qualitative  and  personal  subject  matter  areas  such  as  art,  little  research 
has  been  done  on  how  aesthetic  values  are  developed  and  conveyed  in 
the  art  classroom.  Research  by  Rosario  and  CoUazo  (1981),  Alexander 
(1984),  Cocking  and  Copple  (1979),  and  Johnson  (1981)  are  among  the 
few  observation  studies  of  art  classrooms  or  museum  tours  to  mention 
aesthetic /evaluative  standards  or  values. 

There  is  an  increasing  amount  of  literature  and  research  on  the 
development  of  children's  aesthetic  criteria  and  critical  abilities  in 
response  to  worKs  of  art  and  art  reproductions.  However,  the  art 
curriculum  remains  studio-focused  in  the  majority  of  elementary  and 
secondary  art  programs  and  there  is  little  research  examining  the 
development  of  children's  aesthetic  standards  in  regard  to  their  own 
work  with  art  materials  and  the  work  of  their  peers. 

The  present  research  focused  on  classroom  verbal  interactions  to 
examine  the  conveyance  of  aesthetic  values  during  studio  art  activities 
in  Grades  One  through  Three.    The  research  questions  were: 

What  are  characteristics  of  the  expressions  of  aesthetic  values 
evident  in  classroom  verbal  interactions?  How  are  aesthetic  values 
conveyed  in  the  classroom? 


Approximately  twenty-four  hours  of  art  lessons  in  one  elementary 
school.  Grades  One  through  Three,  were  observed  and  audiotaped  by 
the  researcher.  The  teacher  for  the  observed  lessons  was  certified  to 
teach  art  and  readily  agreed  to  participate.  He  was  in  his  first  year  of 
teaching  and  was  enrolled  in  a  graduate  art  education  program.  The 
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district  in  which  the  observations  were  made  was  a  small,  rural 
community,  population  approximately  3,000,  Class  sizes  rangjed  from  9 
students  (transitional  first  grade  classroom)  to  27  students. 
One-fourth  of  the  students  were  Caucasian.  There  was  also  a  small 
number  of  Asian- American  children  in  the  school. 

Children  came  to  the  art  classroom  once  a  week  for  40-50  minute 
periods.  The  observed  lessons  occurred  over  a  three-week  period. 
Each  art  lesson  was  observed  and  audiorecorded  from  beginning  to  end, 
using  a  6"  x  11"  tape  recorder  with  a  built-in  microphone.  The 
recorder  was  placed  on  a  student  work  table  in  full  view. 

The  researcher  made  wntten  notes  describing  the  nature  of  the  art 
activities,  materials  available,  the  procedures  and  sequences  of 
activities,  children  present,  concurrent  nonverbal  behavior,  and  other 
relevant  contextual  information  useful  in  clarifying  the  audiotapes  and 
classroom  events.  Photographs  of  children's  art  work  and  classroom 
activities  were  made  as  a  record  of  these  events.  Additionally,  the 
observer  interviewed  the  art  teacher  to  ascertain  his  perceptions  of 
classroom  events. 


The  sample  for  this  study  consisted  of  audiotapes,  observational 
notes  of  the  observed  lessons,  and  interview  transcriptions.  The 
audiotapes  of  21  of  the  lessons  were  converted  into  typed  transcriptions 
and  coordinated  with  field  notes. 

Eight  lessons  were  selected  by  the  researcher  from  the  initial 
group  of  21,  based  on  transcription  completeness,  on  representativeness 
of  the  lesson  and  art  knowledge  or  content  emphasized,  and  on 
diversity  of  classroom  activities.  Further  review  of  the  transcriptions 
and  notes  of  these  eight  lessons  by  the  researcher  provided  specific 
information  for  the  results. 

How  Values  Were  Conveyed 

Expressions  of  values  and  standards  in  the  classes  observed  were 
most  pervasive  when  students  were  working  or  when  their  art  work, 
finished  or  in-progress,  was  handed  back.  Few  expressions  of  values 
were  noted  when  lessons  or  assignments  were  introduced  to  a  class. 

Values  and  standards  primarily  were  conveyed  in  the  following  five 
ways: 

1.  Peer  verbal  interaction .  Classroom  routines  aUov;ed  a  great 
deal  of  social  interaction.  Children  actively  sought  peer  comments  and 
approval.  This  was  true  with  finished  work,  work  in-progress,  and 
work  posted  on  bulletin  boards. 

2.  Teacher-student  verbal  interaction.  The  teacher  commented  on 
finished  work  and!  work  Tn-progress.  He  made  large-group 
announcements,  as  well  as  speaking  to  individuals.  The  teacher's 
intent  in  these  comments,  while  presumably  to  develop  aesthetic 
competency,  also  was  to  motivate  or  to  assure  children  as  they  worked. 
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3.  Exhibited  art  work.  The  selection  of  particular  art  works  by 
children  and  teacher  for  display  served  to  convey  and  reinforce 
standards.  Exhibited  work  in  the  room  included  children's  work,  art 
reproductions  and  teacher  examples, 

4.  Work  handed  in.  The  teacher  made  written  comments  on  some 
of  the  collected  assignments. 

5.  Objectives  for  assignments.  Though  not  frequent,  assignments 
often  had  criteria  for  completion*. 

Types  of  Values/Standards 

The  following  ten  categories  represent  the  types  of  value 
expressions  of  children  and  teacher  in  the  observed  classes; 

1.  Peer  culture.  Images  based  on  children's  peer/popular  culture 
were  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  children  and  appeared  frequently  in 
their  free  drawings.  Smurfs,  cabbage  patch  dolls,  premmies,  break 
dancers,  rainbows,  hearts,  and  ghetto  blasters  were  represented  and 
their  presence  in  an  art  work  usually  guaranteed  peer  approval,  but 
not  always  teacher  approval. 

2.  The  strange  and  the  bizarre.  Students  reemed  repelled  yet 
fascinated  by  certain  bizarre  subject  matter.  Such  subjects  generated 
peer  interest  and  usually  peer  approval. 

3.  Individuality  or  uniqueness.  The  attribute  was  encouraged 
primarily  by  the  teacher  but  there  were  occasional  accusations  by 
children  about  "copying." 

4.  Completion  of  a  task.  Often,  students  and  the  teacher 
expressed  satisfaction  with  efforts  in  a  particularly  tedious  or  difficult 
task.    Aesthetic  quality  had  little  to  do  with  this  satisfaction. 

5.  Realistic  appearance.  Students,  rather  than  the  teacher,  most 
frequently  made  comments  in  this  category  and  made  them  about  their 
own  work. 

6>  Formal  characteristics.  These  comments  were  made  more 
frequently  by  the  teacher . 

1.  Acceptability  of  subject  matter.  The  teacher  also  made  more 
comments  in  this "  category  than  did  children.  Usually,  subject  matter 
that  was  off-limits  had  to  do  with  images  mentioned  in  category  1 
(Peer/popular  culture),  and  related  to  the  issues  represented  by 
category  3  (Individuality/uniqueness). 

8.  Conventional,  unquestioned  standards.  These  standards 
usually  were  derived  from  the  teacher,  but*  children  often  echoed  them 
in  comments  to  their  peers.  These  standards  included  size,  filling 
whole  page,  addition  of  details,  etc. 

9.  Criteria  related  to  particular  projects.  Some  aesthetic  criteria 
were  appropriate  to  a  current  assignment.  These  worn  stated  when  the 
project  began  or  evolved  as  the  project  was  completed. 
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10.  Non  specific.  Often  comments  expressed  opinions  about  work, 
but  no  specification  of  significance  was  given. 


Conclusions 

Though  little  research  exists  on  how  aesthetic  values  are  learned 
and  taught  in  the  classroom,  this  study  illustrates  that  the  process  is 
spontaneous  and  inescapable  during  art  activities  with  children.  The 
study  calls  to  mind  Efland's  (1976)  critique  of  the  "school  art  style"  as 
many  of  the  standards  present  in  the  recorded  conversations  of  the 
observed  classes  were  reminiscent  of  his  characteris^ation  of  "school 
art."  However,  the  preferred  "school  art  style"  in  these  classrooms 
bad  qualities  not  referred  to  by  Efiand,  including  features  from  the 
peer/popular  culture  and  o  desired  bizarre  quality.  Peers,  as  well  as 
the  teacher,  played  a  role  in  determining  standards  for  art  work. 
Additionally ,  the  children  in  this  study  were  aware  of  the  teacher  as 
the  source  of  r.^jmc  critei*ia.  In  many  instances,  they  were  aware  of 
differences  between  their  personal  criteria  and  those  of  their  teacher. 
The  teacher,  too,  was  aware  that  students  did  not  always  use  his  value 
system. 

The  application  of  aesthetic  values  to  their  work  was  not 
problematic  to  the  children  in  the  particular  setting  observed.  Indeed, 
the  children  in  this  study  actively  boug*ht  confirmation  and  validation  of 
their  efforts.  This  willingness  to  risk  another's  reaction  is  reflective  of 
Feldman's  (1973)  thoughts  on  the  role  of  criticism  as  a  culminating 
social  activity  in  the  artroom:  the  work  of  art  that  does  not  receive  an 
answering  human  response  is  incomplete. 

The  ease  with  which  children  gave  and  accepted  responses  to  their 
efforts  in  this  setting  also  is  reflective  ol  special  skills  on  the  part  of 
the  first  year  teacher  is  this  setting.    Feldman  (1973)  says: 

One  of  the  things  a  teacher  can  do  that  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  organizational  skill  is  to  structure  the  cla^G  so  that 
its  members  constitute  a  community  of  witness  to  the  creative 
work  of  each  child.  Ultimately,  we  seek  a  situation  where 
the  youngster  looks  forward  to  the  combination  of  what  he 
has  made  with  the  critical  responses  of  his  peers.  He  is  not 
working  for  himself  alone;  he  feels  that  his  own  destiny  and 
the  destiny  of  his  creative  work  are  deeply  involved , 
intermeshed,  with  the  reactions  and  feelings  of  his  fellows  (p. 
56). 


Martha  Taunton  is  Assoninte  Professor,  Department  of  Art  Education, 
The  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 
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The  visual  arts: 

A  global  perspective  for  local  action. 


John  L.  Weinkein 

Art  forms  play  an  impoHayit  vole  in  delineating  hur-.an  experience. 
They  may  be  regarded  as  metaphors  for  rites  of  passage  undertaken  by 
members  of  a  society  that  result  in  expanded  sensibility*  Art  is 
examined  in  three  contexts:  human ,  cultural,  and  historical,  and 
attentioyi  i>  drown  to  a  program  for  schools  based  upon  these  contexts. 

A  major  premise  of  cross-cultural  study  is  that  other  cultures  ot?.n 
provide  insight  into  our  own.  This  is  especially  true  of  concepts  that 
reflect  patterns  sha^^ed  by  all  humankind,  which  may  be  referred  to  as 
universale  *  These  include  basic  situations  of  birth,  death,  recreation, 
teaching,  learning,  communication,  continuity  and  relationships  to 
human  organizations  and  the  supernatural. 

Educators,  as  well  as  anthropc  *ogists ,  are  involved  in  describing 
and  comparing  or  contrasting  meaningful  distinctions  within  hunian 
cultural  relationships.  These  are  manifest  in  all  manner  of  formal 
rights,  privileges  and  duties  within  a  society  and  by  extension  as 
universal  cultural  elements.  Each  individual  member  of  a  society  is 
allowed,  expected  to  follow,  or  responsible  for  certain  behaviors.  This 
is  a  dynamic  process,  always  in  flux. 

Accepting  these  elements  as  univorsals  is  predicated  on  their 
presence  in  endless  specific  forms  that  make  up  humanity^s  material 
culture.  It  is  these  cultural  forms  or  markers,  delineating  human 
experience,  that  we  term  rites  of  passage.  The  actual  physical  forms 
or  markers  in  which  this  delineation  is  made  we  term  art. 

Rites  of  passage  accompanying  the  major  changes  in  an  individual's 
life  in  "each  society  [have]  smoothed  or  cushioned  "its  most  important 
alteretions  in  values,  obligations,  roles,  age,  status,  and  relationships" 
(Jacobs,  1964,  p.  150).  Art  forms  have  consistently  played  a  major 
role  in  this  process. 

The  specific  term  rites  of  passage  was  proposed  by  the 
anthropologist  Arnold  Van  Gennep  in  the  early  20th  century.  Although 
not  embraced  by  the  entire  field  of  anthropology  it  holds  pai'ticular 
relevance  for  consideration  by  art  educators. 

A  well  defined  pattern  can  be  seen  in  these  rites,  consisting  of 
three  stages.  These  are  separation,  a  marked  change;  threshold 
(liroen) ,     an    Intensified    specialized    structure;     and  incorporation, 
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resulting  in  a  distinct  difference.  Wetaphorically ,  these  range  from 
death  and  rebirth ,  re-enacted  cosniological  events  and  the  supernatural 
giving  of  ceremony,  to  ritual  and  specific  technologies  which  are  the 
foundation  of  a  culture.  They  provide  for  orderly  social  transition  and 
continuity  within  each  society. 

The  USSEA/CSEA  Conference  in  Vancouver  provides  an  apt 
example  of  these  stages.  The  participants  separate  themselves  from 
their  usual  environment,  participate  in  an  intensified  set  of  events, 
educational  and  celebratory,  and  finally  return  home  as  different 
cultural  beings,  cognitively  and  perceptually. 

Art  itself  can  be  a  metaphor  for  rites  of  passage.  Inherent  in 
each  work  of  art  is  the  movement  and  change  from  one  stogo  to 
another.  Art  involves  ritual,  transition,  the  sequential  forming 
process,  and  most  importantly,  the  enlargement  of  knowledge.  We  are 
separated  from  a  past  stage,  undergo  the  process  of  forming  as 
threshold  and  are  incorporated  as  a  new  cultural  being,  changed  by 
this  phenomenon. 

Art  always  accomplishes  this  to  some  degree.  Children  are 
intimately  involved  with  it  in  the  developmental  process.  These  rites  of 
development,  on  the  individual  level,  re-enact  the  universal  process  of 
change  and  growth  in  each  of  us. 

If  "oil  art  is  culture  lader'  content"  then  \ve  can  examine  the 
structure  or  form  of  this  "series  of  events"  by  what  happens  in  the 
transformation.  (McEvilley  1984,  p.  62).  The  "Ultimate  criticism  of 
an  artwork. .. would  virtually  contain  the  cultural  universe  in  miniature." 
(McEvilley,  1984,  pp.  262-263). 

Despite  the  great  diversity  of  cultural  heritage  and  artistic  legacy, 
visual  art  records  the  commonality  of  oxpfiricnce,  communicates 
information,  displays  wealth  and  power,  renews  life  and  cultural 
continuity.  Within  culture,  through  the  use  of  expressive  sym.bols, 
moral  and  aesthetic  meanings  are  combined >  blended  and  shared.  The 
history  of  world  art  is  rich  with  these,  and  each  generation  continues 
their  development.  "There  is  no  evidence  that  u  seculaznzed  urban 
world  has  lessened  the  need  for  a  ritualized  expression  of  an 
individual's  transition  from  one  status  to  another"  (Van  Gennep,  1960). 

Whether  or  not  we  can  effectively  link  cultural  ideas  such  as  riles 
of  passage  with  the  individual  physical  forms  produced  in  our  own 
culture  remains  to  be  seen.  But  the  potential  application  of  this 
conceptualization  to  formal  education  in  art  suggests  a  possible  way  to 
understand  more  fully  our  own  cultural  domain  and  that  of  our 
children.  This  can  be  fundamentally  helpful  in  understf»nding  our  own 
and  other  cultures. 

Although  the  problem  of  providing  a  working  model  is  difficult, 
viewing  education  as  a  cultural  process  is  a  necessity.  This  is  most 
effectively  demonstrated  in  a  statement  referring  to  multicultural 
education  as  "The  general  human  process  of  socialization  whereby  young 
people  are  prepared  to  fit  successfully  into  the  internal  environment  of 
the  community  of  their  upbringing  and  into  the  external  environment 
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within  v^hich  exists  th(  community  of  human  beings  of  which  they 

are  a  part"  (Thomas  &  >.^*irnafting,  19V1,  p.  230). 

A  considerable  part  of  looking  at  and  attempting  to  understand  the 
material  culture,  including  what  we  term  art »  is  to  experience  it  within 
its  appropriate  context.  This  most  effectively  reflects  multiculturalism 
as  the  normal  human  experience.  Three  major  areas  or  contexts 
provide  comprehensively  for  this  range  of  experience,  and  serve  as 
means  to  organize  content. 

Art  in  the  Human  Context 

Each  society,  throughout  the  world,  has  invented  and  developed 
ways  to  explain  how  the  world  has  come  to  be,  and  has  created  models 
for  how  it  should  be  in  relationship  to  humankind.  Art  has  been  used 
to  communicate  these  ideas  visually.  This  context  emphasizes  art's 
functions  in  relationship  to  inherent  human  qualities.  Understanding 
these  functions  enables  us  to  identify  aspects  of  art  experience  ar  '  art 
making  that  are  universal.  "Human  societies,  anthropologists  maii>  i , 
despite  their  many  forms  and  diverse  customs,  are  all  alike  in  being 
expressions  of  mankind's  common  human  nature"  (Ooodenough,  1970,  p. 
1). 

Art  in  the  Cultural  Context:    The  Nature  of  Culture 

Culture  is  the  totality  of  meanings,  ideas  and  beliefs  learned  and 
shared  by  individuals  v/ithin  a  group.  Material  culture  is  all  that  is 
produced  by  the  people  within  a  society,  Much  of  this  production  and 
its  place  in  the  cultural  context  is  known  as  art.  Many  cultures  do  not 
separate  art  with  a  special  designation ,  but  nonetheless  have  produced 
vast  quantities  of  materials  which  transcend  their  utilitarian  function 
and  address  aesthetic  needs.  Each  culture  has  provided  its  own 
standards  of  excellence  and  quality  in  this  regard.  Culture  is  "a  set  of 
standards  for  perceiving,  believing,  evaluating,  communicating,  and 
acting"  (Ooodenough,  1970,  p.  99)  derived  from  the  expectations  one 
has  for  others  with  whom  one  interacts  in  frequent  and  recurring 
situations.  Further,  "these  standards  constitute  the  culture  that  one 
attributes  to  one's  fellows"  (p.  99).  Multi-cultural  education  is  '^the 
process  whereby  a  person  develops  competencies  in  multiple  systems  of 
standards" . 

Art  in  the  Historical  Context:    Our  Place  in  History 

Each  individual  exists  in  relationship  to  others  in  space  and  on  a 
time  continuum.  By  the  fact  that  we  share  mobility  and  movement,  we 
exist  in  an  ongoing  process  of  cultural  and  aesthetic  socialization. 
Every  art  object  that  exists  is  a  product  of  intentions  and  outcomes 
that  reflect  a  time  and  place.  However,  in  contemporary  society  ability 
to  experience  art  works  hos  transcended  linear  time  and  localized  space. 
"The  artist  gives  form  to  the  nature  and  values  of  his  time,  which  in 
their  turn  form  him"  (Jung,  1973,  p.  286). 

Implementing  the  Contexts 

These  three  areas  can  fit  within  the  concepts  of  discipline-based 
education,  as  found  within  the  1985  Peport  from  the  Getty  Center  for 
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Education  in  the  Arts.  "The  Center  believes  if  art  education  is  to  be 
accepted  as  an  essential  part  of  every  child's  education,  programs  will 
need  to  be  developed  that  teach  content  from  four  disciplines  that 
constitute  atX:  art  history,  art  production,  art  criticism  and 
aesthetics."  Each  of  the  three  context  areas  makes  ample  provision  for 
each  of  these  disciplines. 

These  three  major  contexts  form  the  bases  for  a  program  developed 
for  classroom  teachers  in  Iowa. 

In  addition  to  each  major  area,  specific  thought  processes  to  be 
taught,  teaching  suggestions  and  related  concepts  for  the  introduction 
of  each  area  have  been  developed.  A  planning  form  has  been  designed 
to  prepare  strategies  for  classroom  use.  ^Aims,  goals  and  objectives 
from  Iowa's  "Visual  Arts  in  Iowa  Schools"  are  keyed  in  and  can  be 
coordinated  with  each  strategy  plan .  Current  art  content  can  be 
incorporated  within  each  of  these  areas  or  new  stratejpes  and  units 
developed  that  specifically  include  each  area.  This  initial  design  for 
incorporation  in  existing  curricula  will  be  tested  this  summer  and 
revised  throughout  the  upcoming  1986-87  academic  year  by  twelve 
classroom  teachers  in  the  state.  We  hope  to  monitor  closely  the 
progress  of  this  project  and  determine  its  effectiveness  and  potential 
for  wider  application. 

John  L.  Weinkein  is  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Art  and  Design, 
Iowa  State  University,  Ames,  Iowa. 
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How  do  we  prepare  art  teachers  for  a  multicultural  society? 


Doug  Boughton 

Cultural  pluralism  inpUes  differences  within  cultures  as  well  as 
between  cultures.  A  teacher  education  program  in  South  Auetrah'/z  is 
described,  to  show  how  different  priorities  atvong  students  may  be 
accommodated  wiihin  five  program  focuses:  Art  or  Design  Content 
Studies,  Theory  and  History  of  Art  or  Design,  Teaching  Studies, 
Education  Studies,  and  Electives. 

Over  the  past  hundred  years  one  of  the  most  consistent  rationales 
for  art  study  has  been  that  it  promotes  transmission  of  the  cultural 
heritage.  Since  World  War  II  particularly  in  Australia,  the  original 
simplicity  of  this  idea  has  been  transmuted  into  goals  fraught  with 
ideological  difficulties.    Whose  cultural  heritage  should  be  transmitted? 

Except  for  Israel,  Australia  has  experienced  the  largest  migration 
of  any  people  into  any  country  in  this  century,  and  forty  per  cent  of 
all  Australians  are  the  product  of  post-World  War  11  immigrations.  The 
1981  census  indicated  that  the  proportion  of  school  age  children  who 
were  born  overseas  was  twelve  percent  of  the  total.  Of  Australian  born 
children  11.9  per  cent  are  the  offspring  of  parents  who  were  both  born 
outside  Australia. 

In  South  Australia  0.8  per  cent  of  all  South  Australians  are 
Aboriginals  or  Torres  Strait  Islanders;  23  per  cent  of  all  South 
Australians  were  born  overseas.  Almost  23  per  cent  of  all  South 
Australians  have  a  parent  born  in  a  non-English  speaking  country. 

Australia  is  experiencing  a  cultural  revolution.  In  1973  the 
government  of  the  day  committed  the  nation  to  a  policy  of 
multi-culturalism .  This  policy  has  been  expressed  in  a  variety  of  forms 
since  then,  through  various  funding  organizations,  particularly  in  the 
arts  and  education.  In  1982,  the  Australia  Council,  the  Commonwealth 
Government's  major  arts  funding  and  advisory  body,  formally  adopted  a 
multicultural  arts  policy,  and  established  a  centrally-controlled  incentive 
fund  to  promote  multicultural  arts  projects.  The  Commonwealth  Schools 
Commission  Multicultural  Education  Program  was  established  in  1979  with 
an  initial  budget  of  $1.5  million,  and  spend  $4.7  million  in  1984,  The 
main  intention  of  this  Schools  Commission  program  was  to  promote 
multicultural  education  in  Australian  schools. 

For  art  teacher-educators  there  are  enormous  problems  inherent  in 
the  construction  of  courses  likely  to  produce  teachers  who  are  able  to 
foster  multiculturalism  through  their  teaching,   simply  because  of  the 
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complex  ways  in  which  the  idea  has  been  interpreted.  The  first 
principle  of  multiculturalism  is  that  of  cultural  survival  for  ethnic 
minorities.  In  its  extreme  form  this  implies  separatism,  which  in  the 
educational  context  invites  the  establishment  of  separate  school  systems 
within  which  language  and  relignoi^is  traditions  may  be  maintained.  This 
has  begun  to  occur  in  Australia  with  some  ethnic  groups  who  have 
established  their  own  day-schools,  following  the  Australian  pattern  of 
separate  schools  for  specific  religious  denominations.  Taken  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  this  interpretation  of  multiculturalism  would  result  in 
a  proliferation  of  monocultural  sub-groups  within  the  mainstream 
society.  For  some  groups,  particularly  non-Europeans,  this  kind  of 
action  may  be  the  only  way  in  which  their  cultures  can  survive  in 
traditional  form.  Australian  tribal  aboriginal  culture,  for  example,  is  so 
totally  dependent  upon  relationship  with  the  land,  sacred  sites,  tribal 
life,  and  language,  that  only  those  living  in  remote  areas,  separate 
from  mainstream  western  life,  have  been  able  to  retain  their  culture. 

This  point  was  illustrated  by  the  South  Australian  Aboriginal 
Education  Consultative  Committee  in  their  statement  of  Rationcle,  Aims 
and  Cbjecir',vec  for  AhovigiriOi  Education  in  South  Australia.  Three 
different  kinds  of  educational  needs  were  identified  for  different  groups 
of  aboriginal  people.  These  groups  were  identified  as,  i)  those  living 
in  traditional  areas  of  Australia,  Kvinh  as  the  Pitjantjatjara  Lands  and 
Yalata  where  Aboriginal  culture  and  values  are  still  observed,  ii) 
Aboriginal  communities  where  the  traditional  ways  are  not  observed,  iii) 
minority  group  Aboriginals  living  in  urban  situations. 

Not  surprisingly  the  committee's  recommendation  for  education  in 
the  traditional  setting  was  that  education  should  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  community,  and  that  what  is  taught  should  be  an  extension  of  the 
current  knowledge  and  values  of  the  community.  In  the  ideal  case, 
informed  educational  personnel  should  be  Aboriginal. 

Even  in  the  urban  secondary  school  seeting  a  form  of  separatcness 
was  viewed  by  the  committee  as  preferable,  at  least  in  the  current 
context.  "Until  such  time  as  pre-schools  and  primary  education  are 
able  to  produce  standards  acceptable  to  us  we  believe  that  making 
constructive  use  of  aboriginal  peer  groups  in  secondary  school  is 
worthy  of  consideration,  even  to  the  point  of  all-Aboriginal  classes." 

There  is,  however,  an  important  difference  between  the  educational 
expectations  of  Aboriginal  groups  living  in  the  traditional  way,  and 
those  non-traditional  or  urban  dwelling  Aboriginal  people.  Traditional 
Aboriginals  expect  to  maintain  their  culture  in  unchanged  form,  almost 
in  the  sense  of  a  living  museum  of  traditional  culture.  For  the 
non-traditionalists  the  appropriate  educational  outcome  is  to  develop 
respect  and  understanding  of  Aboriginal  values,  language,  and  culture, 
while  achioring  academic  success,  employment  and  equal  access  to  the 
resources  of  mainstream  society. 

This  second  sense  of  multiculturalism  is  what  the  Task  Force  to 
investigate  Multiculturalism  and  Education  (1984)  called  "dynamic  but 
lasting  multiculturalism".  The  basic  principle  of  this  notion  is  that 
cultures  co-exist,  interact  with  each  other,  and,  through  this 
interaction,   transform  to  meet  changing  circumstanees.     The  Minister 
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for  Ethnic  Affairs  outlined  government  policy  in  an  address  to  a 
N^ulticultural  workshop. 

The  arts  of  ethnic  groups  can  no  longer  be  seen  in  one  dimension 
only.  The  attitude  that  the  ethnic  arts  is  only  the  presentation  of 
an  old  museum  culture  fixed  in  time  and  geographical  space  must 
give  way  to  a  broader  concept.  What  is  particularly  relevant  now 
is  that  the  children  of  migrants  create  the  spirit  of  the  old 
culture,  and  in  developing  it  in  a  new  environment,  give  birth  to 
new  ideas  and  new  forms.  It  is  this  new  force  and  new  spirit  that 
must  be  nurtured  and  developed  to  allow  it  to  work  its  way 
through  the  entire  community. 

For  most  ethnic  groups  the  central  core  value  of  their  culture  is 
represented  through  their  language.  Many  of  these  groups  strongly 
believe  that  the  preservation  of  their  linguistic  core  is  indispensable  for 
the  transmission  of  their  cultures  to  tbe  next  generation. 

Two  complementary  and  necessary  strategies  are  contained  in  this 
policy  of  "dynamic  but  lasting  multiculturalism. "  First,  school  students 
from  different  ethnic  backgrounds  must  have  the  opportunity  to  learn 
their  own  language  and  culture  as  part  of  the  school  program,  in  order 
that  the  central  core  value  of  their  cultures  is  maintained.  Second,  the 
value  systems  that  characterize  each  cultural  subgroup  must  be 
respected  and  recognized  within  the  total  school  program.  In  other 
words,  all  students  must  learn  about  the  beliefs  and  values  of  other 
groups  in  order  to  develop  attitudes  demonstrating  increased  tolerence 
and  understanding  of  the  culturally  different. 

Essentially  the  difference  between  these  two  strategies  is  that,  in 
the  first  instance  the  curriculum  is  designed  />:r  specific  cultural 
groups,  while  in  the  second  case  the  curriculum  content  is  cl  cut  the 
culturally  different.  It  is  impossible  to  include  cultural  content 
representative  of  all  ethnic  groups  within  Australia  in  all  subjects,  for 
all  students,  in  all  schools.  So  a  selection  process  has  to  occur.  In 
terms  of  preparing  teachers  it  is  equally  impossible  to  include  cultural 
content  representative  of  all  groups. 

Vihile  is  has  been  fairly  conimon  in  the  art  education  literature  for 
writers  to  claim  that  study  of  cultural  diversity  in  art  will  assist 
students  to  better  understand  their  own  culture,  and  that  of  others, 
the  task  is  not  an  easy,  or  simple  one.  Paywid^s  (1975)  work  indicates 
that  ethnic  sub-groups  within  society  survive  only  because  they  are 
comprised  of  individuals  with  strong  emotional  ties  to  such  groups. 
Promotion  of  multicultural  study  can  stimulate  dissent  and  division. 

The  view  that  change  is  difficult  to  bring  about  is  supported  in 
tl)c  review  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  Multi-cultural  Program,  in 
operation  since  1979.  Despite  the  expenditure  of  4.7  million  dollars  in 
1984  alone  the  review  committee  reported  that  lasting  and  substantial 
change  had  not  been  brought  about  within  the  school  system.  The 
committee  also  reported  as  one  of  the  achievements  of  the  program, 

The  Program  has  provided  a  funding  base  for  implementing  and 
testing   the  multicultural   education  philosophy  in   the  Australian 
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schooling  system.  In  doing  so,  it  has  sharpened  the  debate  and 
brought  a  sobering  realization  of  how  difficult  the  task  it. 

Within  this  program  2,871  projects  in  14  percent  of  Australian 
schools  were  funded,  with  the  major  emphasis  on  community  language 
programs.  Empirical  data  from  the  review  revealed  that  almost  one 
quarter  of  these  programs  was  unsuccessful,  usually  because  a  group 
or  individual  responsible  for  initiating  the  program  left  the  school. 

The  lecturing  staff  within  the  School  of  Art  and  Design  Education 
at  South  Australia  College  of  Advanced  Education  have  developed  art 
and  design  teacher  education  programs  that  contain  a  number  of 
features  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  multicultural  society.  Unique  within 
Australia  is  the  development  by  the  College  of  two  interconnected 
strands  of  a  B.Ed,  programme  in  which  students  may  specialize  in 
Design  teaching  or  Art  teaching.  These  complementary  strands  serve 
two  related  purposes.  The  Design  strand  services  the  need  for  all 
school  students  to  understand  the  role  and  function  of  applied  arts 
within  contemporary  Australian  society,  and  is  responsive  to  the 
growing  demand  within  industry  for  individuals  with  design  skills.  The 
Art  strand  is  designed  to  promote  an  understanding  of  a  wide  range  of 
visual  expressive  forms,  in  both  traditional  and  contemporary  media. 
Each  strand  is  anchored  within  an  appropriate  historical  context. 

In  more  specific  terms  the  Design  strand  is  focussed  upon  the 
applied  arts,  specifically  environmental  design,  product  design,  and 
visual  communication,  while  the  Art  strand  develops  understanding  of  a 
broad  spectrum  of  fine  art,  traditional  crafts,  primitive  and  popular 
arts,  including  newer  media  such  ns  photography,  film,  and  computer 
generated  imagery. 

Given  the  increasing  demand  within  arts  related  industries  for 
individuals  who  have  applied  arts  skills,  interest  among  school  students 
in  design  areas  has  steadily  increased  in  South  Australia  over  the  past 
decade.  The  definitive  characteristic  of  the  teaching  approach 
throughout  the  design  studio  subjects  in  our  B.Ed,  is  that  of  problem 
solving  in  relation  to  externally -imposed  conditions.  Essentially  the 
learning  style  of  students  is  patterned  upon  the  working  life  of 
professional  designers.  Content  is  industry  based,  and  many  visits  are 
made  to  designers'  studios  during  the  four  years  of  the  program. 

Despite  the  equivalent  of  almost  two  years  of  practical  involvement 
by  students  in  designing,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  program  to 
produce  teachers  who  are  professional  designers.  Instead,  the 
graduates  of  the  course  will  have  a  well  developed  understanding  of  the 
design  process,  experience  in  visual  and  functional  problem  solving  in 
environmental  design,  product  design,  and  visual  communication,  and 
considerable  experience  with  contemporary  materials. 

The  art  and  the  design  teaching  B.ED,  programs  share  a  common 
structure.  Each  is  comprised  of  five  strands  which,  like  warp  threads 
in  a  weaving  extend  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  program, 
holding  the  final  form  together.  These  threads  are  i)  Art  or  Design 
content  studies,  ii)  Theory/History  of  Art  or  Design,  iii)  Teaching 
Studies  (including  related  methodology  field  experience  or  lab  school 
experiences,    curriculum    development    and    evaluation,    planning  and 
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production  of  learning  materials),  iv)  Education  Studies  (including^ 
elements  of  history,  psychology,  and  philosophy  of  education),  and  v) 
electives,  which  may  be  chosen  from  any  courses  offered  at  the  college. 

Art  and  Design  students  alike  share  the  same  pattern  of  teaching 
studies,  education  studies,  and  electWes,  Both  groups  of  students 
come  together  for  methodology  units,  laboratory  school  teaching 
experience,  and  in  the  final  year,  for  seminar  discussions  related  to 
their  in-depth  independent  study. 

One  part  of  the  program,  labelled  Core  Studies,  is  intended  to 
provide  a  basic  understanding  of  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  visual 
research  may  be  conducted,  specialized  use  of  art  language,  and  an 
exploration  of  a  variety  of  uses  of  traditional  2D  and  3D  art  materials. 
The  activies  are  not  studio  bound  in  the  fine  art  sense  of  painting, 
drawing  and  sculpture.  Instead,  concepts  related  to  language  and 
images  that  pervade  art  making  in  all  media  are  the  central  concerns. 
Studio  Studies  is  more  specialized  in  its  examination  of  the  technology 
and  concepts  required  to  make  more  contemporary  arts  and  crafts 
objects.  A  rapidly  growing  component  of  this  cluster  is  film  and 
electronic  media,  in  which  computer  generated  imagery  is  assuming 
increasing  significance. 

All  students  have  experience  in  all  of  these  areas  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  program.  In  the  final  two  years  increasing 
specialization  occurs,  requiring  students  to  study  two  of  Fabrications, 
Textiles,  Clay,  Sculpture,  Painting,  Printmaking,  Drawing,  and  Film 
and  Electronic  Media  in  depth.  In  the  final  year  students  negotiate  an 
in-depth  project  in  a  single,  previously  studied  studio  or  art  theory 
area.  Alternatively  they  may  wish  to  propose  a  project  involving  a 
combination  of  studio,  theory  or  curriculum  content. 

Within  our  program  the  concept  of  art  has  been  broadened  beyond 
"fine  arts"  to  include  the  study  of  applied  arts  (Design) ,  primitive 
arts,  traditional  handcrafts,  popular  arts,  and  newer  media  such  as 
film,  television  and  computer  assisted  image  generation. 

Individual  units  of  study  designed  to  foster  "multicultural 
understanding",  have  been  omitted  from  our  course  design  in  favour  of 
an  approach  that  integrates  o  variety  of  cultural  perspectives  within 
eacli  unit  of  studio  study.  Drawing,  for  example,  is  examined  not  only 
from  the  classic  Renaissance  tradition,  but  as  a  form  of  representation 
embracing  a  variety  of  modes  of  presentation  that  serve  different 
purposes  within  different  cultural  traditions.  Students  studying 
Fabrications  are  asked  to  invent  a  primitive  culture  that  requires  the 
manufacture  of  artifacts  integral  to  the  hypothetical  society  they  have 
devised.  Such  a  task  requires  considerable  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  primitive  societies  and  the  relationship  of  art  objects  ot 
everyday  life.  At  the  same  time  the  expressive  potential  of  an  array  of 
traditional  materials  is  discovered. 

While  it  is  manifestly  impossible  in  any  single  programme  to  do 
justice  to  every  one  of  the  one-hundred  and  forty  cultural 
backgrounds,  ninety  languages  (not  counting  the  200  Aboriginal 
dialects) ,  and  eighty  different  religions  that  comprise  the  Australian 
cultural  mosaic,  it  is  possible  to  examine  and  understand  some  of  the 
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ways  in  which  culturally  different  people  may  respond  to  the  same 
visual  phenomena.  ^  ^ 

♦u  ♦  throug-h  our  nrt  programs,  we  produce  teachers  who  believe 
that  in  contemplating  the  Aboriginal  artist,  Johnny  Lynch  TjapanKati's 
painting  of  "Honey  Ant  Dreaming",  it  is  possible  to  respond  onlv  to  the 
subtle  unity  of  colour  produced  by  the  glorious  richness  of  earth  tones 
the  intriguing  patterns  anc^  rhythms  of  lines  and  textures,  and  the 
asymmetrical  balance  of  forms,  we  have  not  succeeded  in  developing 
cultural  understanding.  We  have  succeeded  only  when  our  p'raduates 
arc  able  to  understand  that  the  formalist  view  is  only  one  of  m'any  from 
the  Western  tradition,  all  of  which  are  inappropriate  here.  Viewed  from 
Its  proper  cultural  perspective  the  painting  depicts  the  epic  journev  of 
the  Dreamtime  Honey  Ant  from  the  West  coast  to  the  East  coast  of 
Australia,  a  journey  which  entailed  conflict  with  aggressive  soldier  ant 
beings.  The  marks  that  form  the  painting  are  a  kind  of  stvlized  map 
showing  the  resting  places  of  the  Koney  Ant  beings  and  the  land 
features  made  sacred  by  their  journey.  It  is  not  possible,  because  of 
time  constraints,  to  develop  in  students,  deep  insights  into  very  many 
different  cultures.  But  it  is  only  through  the  realization  of  the 
significance  of  difference,  nnd  the  power  of  visual  forms  to  express 
these  differences,  that  we  can  adequately  prepare  teachers  for 
multicultural  societies. 

Doug  Boughton  is  Head,  School  of  Art  and  Design  Education,  South 
Australia  CAE,  Adelaide. 
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Non-rhetorical  questions: 
Categorizing  living  traditions. 


David  W.  Ecker 


Carletcn  Pplrner 


t-opie  of  the  concerns  encountered  in  building  an  Encyclopedia  of 
Living  Traditions  in  Art  are  described,  Considerativyi  of  the 
problematic  character  of  existing  schemes  for  categorizing  art-  cerves  to 
generate  yiew  ways  of  looking  at,  and  thinktng  about  art. 

At  least  as  oroblematic  as  the  doing  of  research  is  the  question  of 
what  happens  to' it  when  it  is  done.  At  New  York  University  we  are 
in  the  early  stages  of  what  promises  to  be  a  major  effort  to  address 
the  probleir  of  designing  the  Encyclopedia  of  Ltvtng  Tradttions  ^.n  /Irt, 
These  ore  the  stages  where  one  can  ask  the  most  interesting  questions 
-  questions  one  can't  answer.  These  are  called  non-rhetoncal 
questions,  and  thev  are  the  most  dangerous.  One  reason  they  ore 
dangerous  is  because  people  feed  you  hemlock  when  you  suggest  that 
their  answers  to  these  questions  might  not  be  absolute. 

As  an  example:  another  project  under  way— not  ours— is  the 
development  of  n  list  of  art  terms  called  the  An  and  Aromtecture 
Thcaaurus  (AAT).  The  AAT  mission  is  to  provided  a  standard 
vocabulary  for  the  visual  arts  arranged  alphabetically  within  a 
hierarchical  conceptual  framework.  The  first  major  divisions  were 
Architecture.  Decorative  Arts,  and  Fine  Arts,  but  the  terms  Material 
Culture  has  since  replaced  and  subsumed  Decorative  Arts.  If  it  is  as 
widely  implemented  as  expected,  the  artist-researcher  will  increasingly 
encounter  the  AAT  organizational  scheme's  influence  in  the  future 
indexes  of  bibliographic  and  visual  materials  and  collections  of  objects. 
Vitn  this  in  mind  we  made  a  Type  0  error  end  took  an  informal  poll  of 
both  cataloguers  of  art  and  its  surrogates.  (A  Type  0  error  is 
di-regard  for  self-preservation. )  We  asked  a  small  sample  of  our 
acquaintances  among  art  librarians  and  curators  of  collections  m  New 
York  what  kind  of  thinking  had  gone  into  the  development  of  the  major 
catalopinp  categories  in  art.  Why  is  the  collection  universe  divided  up 
in  exactly  the  way  it  is  rather  than  another  way.?  It  is  our  great  good 
fortune  that  librarians  and  curators  are  not  by  nature  violent,  or  some 
urban  archaeologist  might  now  be  sifting  our  ashes. 

We  would  have  settled  for  the  most  likely  answer:  historical  usage 
by  scholars  and  artists  themselves.  AAT,  in  fact,  began  with  a  merged 
vocabulary  from  major  indexes.  In  summary,  the  answers  we  received 
could  be  reduced  to  three: 
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1.  "There  are  very  smart  people  who  think  about  these  things  all 
the  time»  and  so  you  shouldn't  worry  about  it." 

2.  "Who  do  you  think  you  are  to  questions  the  system?" 

3.  "Huh?" 

The  question  of  classification  is  not  rhetorical.  Our  project 
requires  a  classification  scheme  for  living  traditions  in  art,  and  any 
artist-researcher  looking  for  help  from  the  conventional  first  line  of 
inquiry  is  in  serious  trouble.  In  looking  for  existing  schemes  we  find 
Chenhall's  definition  of  art  pervasive; 

Artifacts  originally  created  for  aesthetic  purposes  or  as  a 
demonstration  of  creative  skill  and  dexterity;  the  essential 
ingredient  is  that  the  artifact  was  created  for  no  apparent 
utilitarian  purpose. 

.  .  .  decorated  utilitarian  objects  are  not  considered  as  art 
for  the  purposes  of  object  identification. 

Folk  art  is  the  same  as  primitive  art  in  many  respects.  Many 
of  the  objects  that  are  considered  as  prime  examples  of  folk  art 
are  artifacts  created  origrinally  to  have  some  utilitarian  functions  in 
the  lexical  structure.     (Chenhall,  1978,  p.  32-33). 

The  formalist  aesthetic  embodied  in  this  definition  of  art  as 
Kcn-'Utilit^irian  rules  out  the  work  nature  of  the  art  work.  This 
certainly  reflects  conventional  wisdom.  If  categories  created  serve  to 
reflect  thought,  then  consumed  categories  serve  to  shape  thinking,  and 
so  conventional  wisdom  becomes  invisible  wisdom  and  accepted  as 
unreflected  truth.  However  useful  nomenclature  and  all  similar 
strategies  may  be  for  cataloging  according  to  this  formalist  aesthetic,  it 
does  not  happen  to  be  useful  for  categorizing  living  traditions  in  art. 
This  is  because  the  work  nature  of  the  art  work  is  important  to  the 
definition  of  living  traditions  in  art.  The  nomenclature  concept  of  art 
scatters  the  idea  of  living  traditions  in  art  to  the  winds — not  a  useful 
condition  for  thinking  about  any  subject,  but  one  to  which  the  AAT 
conforms: 

The  vocabulary  in  the  thesaurus  covers  the  following  areas  in  the 
visual  arts; 

Architecture;  the  built  environment,  or  human  elaboration  of  the 
natural  environment. 

Material  Culture  (including  Decorative  Arts) ;  artifacts  with  a 
purely  utilitarian  purpose,  often  further  embellished. 

Fine  Arts;  primarily  nonutilitarian  objects  created  according  to 
aesthetic,  conceptual  or  symbolic  principles. 

This  same  formalism  compartmentalizes  schools  and  departments  of 
coUep-es  and  universities  into  fine  art,  industrial  art(s),  artCs)  history, 
art(s)  education  and  so  on.  It  may  take  a  strenuous  wrenching  of  the 
imagination  to  conceive  of  alternatives,  but  it  can  be  productive  to 
suspend  belief  in  a  tacitly  held  set  of  categories  long  enough  to  ask 
some  non-rhetorical  questions.  Should  one  choose  to  critically  adopt 
the  conventional  wisdom,  one  will  have  made  the  necessary  moves  to 
know  the  ground  and  the  limits  of  one's  adherence  to  it. 

People  continue  to  make  a:t,  buy  and  sell  it,  criticize,  fake  and 
study  it  without  an  explicit  list  of  categories.    One  does  the  best  with 
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what  comes  to  hand.  If  the  larger  philosophical  probloni  remains  a 
non-rhetorical  question,  then  one  modifies  a  set  of  Library  oi  Congress 
or  International  Repertox-y  of  the  Literature  of  Art  (IRLA)  subject 
headings,  or  holds  a  conference  of  experts  to  assemble  a  useful  list. 
Maybe  that's  what  our  librarian  friend  meant  by  '»Huh?" 

The  non-rhetorical  question  currently  being  addressed  at  N.Y.U. 
is  "What  is  a  useful  way  for  artist-researchers  to  organize  and  classify 
living  traditions  in  art?  If  this  were  a  rhetorical  question  we  would 
now  lay  out  the  answer.  But  we  do  not  know  the  answer.  Even  after 
considerable  effort  we  have  found  no  adequate  answer  in  the  various 
literatures.  In  fact,  engaging  in  this  project  has  crystallized  problems 
of  understanding  research,  organization,  classifications,  traditions,  and 
art  itself.  This  alone  would  be  an  excellent  reason  for  pursuing  the 
Encyclopedia  project,  since  doing  so  calls  for  examination  of  the  ideas 
of  dictionary,  encyclopedia,  thesaurus  and  taxonomy  as  they  pertain  to 
research  into  living  traditions  in  art. 

Once  a  classification  scheme  has  been  adopted,  a  significant  aid  to 
research  would  seem  to  be  the  computer  data  base  management  system. 
Theoretical  questions  about  electronic  information  systems  and  the  arts 
are  emerging,  particularly  with  reference  to  object  documentation.  It  is 
the  art  object  as  the  subject  of  documentation  which  is  most  deceptive. 
One  would  think  there  would  be  a  simple  hierarchy  of  events; 

1.  object/ event 

2.  descriptive  record /docurr,entj  suvrcgafe,  analogue,  data 

3.  management  of  data 

Having  observed  that  no  description  is  neutral,  we  can  further  see  that 
recording  these  descriptions  also  involves  critical  decisions.  Even  the 
selected  medium  of  the  record  constitutes  an  interpretation  about  what 
is  relevant  to  the  object /event .  As  magnificent  an  achievement  as  the 
technology  certainly  is,  it  does  not  of  itself  solve  the  problem  of 
interpretation.    Only  information  that  can  be  input  wiU  be  input. 

The  purpose  of  making  surrogates  of  objects  and  events  is  to  be 
able  to  think  about  them  for  some  purpose  in  relation  to  other  objects 
and  events.  The  surrogate  is  a  representation  that  can  be  conveniently 
moved  for  comparison  and  contrast  with  other  surrogates.  The  process 
for  arriving  at  the  point  of  using  surrogates  is  something  like  this: 

1.  Thesaurus,  Development  or  adoption  of  a  thesaurus  of  terms 
relevant  to  the  subject. 

2.  Categorization ,  Creation  of  uniform  data-capture  categories 
applicable  to  those  terms  and  subject. 

3.  Capture  system  *    Adoption  of  a  system  for  data  capture. 

4.  Capture  documents.  Preparation  of  data-capture  sheets  to 
control  the  transition  from  acquisition  of  information  to  input. 

5.  Entry.  Transfer  of  data  from  sheets  to  some  intermediary 
form . 

6.  Storage,  Entry  of  data  from  intermediary  form  into  main 
storage. 

7.  Processing  and  retrieval.    Ordering  of  data  processing. 
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Once  available  for  processing,  most  such  prof^rnms  perform  all  or  some 
of  the  following  operations  on  the  data: 

1.  create  and  update  files 

2.  sort  records  into  different  sequences 

3.  print  reports 

4.  print  to  other  media 

5.  retrieve  records  According  to  simple  or  complex  criteria 

6.  split  and  merge  files 

7 .  index  on  keywords  and  phrases 

8.  reconfigure  data  formats 

9.  verify  or  add  data  using  table  or  authority  files 

10.  interface  files  with  statistical  packages  and  other  programs 

11.  report  on  the  data  to  aid  detecting  errors 

Imposing  a  format  on  the  descriptive  record  for  data  management 
tends  to  justify  the  description  itself.  It  can  be  self-serving.  If 
description  is  a  critical  act,  because  evaluations  are  being  made  in 
creating  the  format  and  the  record  which  represents  the  object,  then 
the  Qct  of  managing  that  record  is  meta-critical.  The  possibilities  for 
the  way  datn  con  be  organized  for  a  particular  system  shape  the  data, 
because  not  every  way  that  data  can  be  organized  will  be  acceptable  to 
0  particular  management  system.  The  actual  program  which  manipulates 
the  prepared  data  embodies  a  theory  of  management.  For  that  matter, 
removing  an  object  from  its  context  in  either  space  or  time  makes  of  it 
a  surrogate  for  the  original  event  which  may  be  the  desired  subject  for 
study.  Collecting  itself  embodies  a  theory  of  management--as  for 
example  the  decision  to  collect  one  thing  of  each  type,  to  corral  all  the 
examples  of  one  thing,  or  to  judge  what  constitutes  a  representative 
sampling  by  some  criteria. 

^Acquisition  is  a  time-honored  method  for  documenting  the  object, 
although  it  is  not  necessarily  the  most  informative.  If  an  object  takes 
its  meaning  from  its  situation ,  then  a  drawing  of  the  object  and  its  site 
might  be  a  superior  interpretation  if  the  researcher's  skill  could  capture 
the  sense  of  context  that  is  wanted.  Gne  might  live  in  a  castle  all 
one's  life,  but  never  observe  the  secret  passages  that  are  self-evident 
in  a  blueprint . 

Documentation  is  problematic.  Some  of  the  more  common  modes  and 
tools  of  documentation  are: 

Modes: 

I.  Acquisition 

A .  Gift 

B.  Trade 

C.  Purchase 
P.  Theft 

11.  Making 

A.  Drawing,  painting, 
drafting,  printmaking 

B.  Photography;  still, 
video ,  film 


Tools: 


Not-for  profit  status;  charm; 

influence;  power 
Kntreproneurship;  dealership ; 

possessions 
Money 

Guile 

Knowledge  of  encoding  methods; 
materials  skills 
Knowledge  of  the  technology 
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C.  Modeling 
1  .  Computer 
2.  Fabrication; 


Progromming  skill 

Skill  with  motorials  used  to 

duplicate  objects  in  all  known 

respects 


forgery 


Documentation  g;ene roily  involves  reduction  of  the  phenomenon  in 
question,  as  when  we  make  an  explanatory  line  drawing  to  show 
some  unfamiliar  I'^ute  somewhere.  The  reduction  eliminates,  hopefully, 
distracting  alternati sad  data  which  would  confuse.  In  this  case  the 
document  is  of  the  abstraction  "route not  the  experience  of  the 
flowers  and  trees  on  the  way.  This  is  the  task  of  the  semiology  of 
graphics,  for  example  the  graphic  display  of  statistical  information.  If 
your  purpose  is  to  perform  n  complete  material  fabrication  of  something, 
you  would  be  trying  to  duplicate  every  possible  experience  of  the  object 
or  event.  There  are  fascinating  Misez<)n  Inpos&ible  and  Star  Trek  plots 
involving  fabrication  of  convincing  but  modeled  environments,  but  they 
arc  reduced  phenomena  or  we  would  never  find  out  that  they  were  not 
real.  One  should  remain  aware  that  documentation  usually  involves 
reduction.  It  is  easier  to  accept  this  of  drawing  and  painting  than  of 
photography. 

Photographic  documentation  is  problematic. 

Light  sensitive  materials  came  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
drawing.  To  mnkc  a  drawing  one  has  to  develop  the  skill  to  perform 
complex  acts  of  qualitative  problem  solving.  Photography  offers 
standard  solutions  to  those  qualitative  problems.  Decisions  about 
contrast,  color,  space  and  so  on  have  been  preset  into  the  system  for 
acquiring  photographic  images.  The  success  of  photography  as  a 
substitute  for  drawing  is  directly  attributable  to  the  ability  of  the 
system  to  make  aesthetic  decisions  for  the  user.  Beyond  even  that, 
within  the  past  five  years  every  major  manufacturer  of  popular  cameras 
has  incorporated  semiconductor  technology  into  the  exposure  system  of 
its  cameras  to  automate  the  exposure  selection  process.  V/ithin  the 
coming  five  years  all  major  film  manufacturers  will  have  packaged  their 
products  in  cassettes  than  can  be  read  optically,  magnetically  or 
electronically  by  a  generation  of  cameras  and  film  processors  that  make 
camera  settings  unnecessary. 

Without  photography  most  image  making  would  be  done  manually. 
The  average  camera  user  can  obtain  "legible"  images  by  pointing  a 
device  and  pushing  a  button.  The  user  can  do  this  because  all 
aesthetic  decisions  except  where  to  point  the  device  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  system.  Users  can  claim  as  "my"  photograph  an 
object  which  gives  evidence  of  complex  qualitative  problem  solving 
without  having  addressed  one  single  qualitative  visual  issue. 

If  this  system  is  characterized  by  a  corporate  idea  of  imaging 
which  must  be  circumvented  to  express  any  other  idea  of  imaging,  then 
the  documentary  nature  of  photography  is  called  into  question.  This  is 
not  nccesparily  fraud,  it  is  simply  the  way  that  the  popular  system  of 
making  photographic  images  has  evolved.  It  is,  however,  so  completely 
taken  for  granted  that  "a  photograph  documents"  that  the  very  idea  of 
alternative  appearances  of  the  photographic  image  to  the  corporate  one 
is,  for  many,  unimaginable.     The  photograph  looks  like  reality  to  the 
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peroeiver  partly  because  the  perceiver  has  come  to  accept  that  it  is 
reality.    The  distinction  is  one  between  metaphor  and  identity. 

Photogrraph  as  reality  implies  that  the  photograph  can  be  other 
than  reality,  and  that  reality  can  be  other  than  the  photographic  one. 
Believing  that  the  phonograph  <s  reality  establishes  identity  between  the 
two:  a  belief  that  we  might  not  consider  exactly  sane  in  this  day  of 
"special"  effects.  However,  people  sometimes  display  a  piece  of  paper 
with  a  photographic  image  on  it  and  saying  "This  is  my  family/'  or 
"Look  at  my  house"  on  the  assumption  that  photography  in  some  way 
captures  reality  unedited. 

A  question  for  research  has  to  do  with  whether  one  set  of  answers 
to  the  qualitative  problerris  posed  by  the  photographic  medium 
constitutes  the  set  for  documentation.  When  the  computer  and  the 
photograph  combine  their  authority  is  magnified.  When  a  photograph 
becomes  information  in  the  digital  sense  it  is  a  dynamic  phenomenon 
because  anything  can  become  anything  else  within  the  particular  set  of 
rule?  governing  image  manipulation.  Again,  the  management  becomes 
meta-critioal. 

What  happened  to  the  documentation? 

The  document,  obviously,  is  im  interpretation.  When  this  is 
understood  it  is  clear  that  every  document  insists  that  it  is  a  surrogate 
and  becomes  the  subject  of  the  same  kind  of  test  for  referential 
adequacy  as  any  other  knowledge-claim,  like  any  other  assertion. 

These  non- rhetorical  questions  about  classification  and 
categorization,  the  artist  as  researcher,  and  authenticity  and 
documentation  are  among  many  relevant  to  our  understanding  art  and 
its  surrogates.  Recognizing  them  as  non-rhetorical  and  problematic 
informs  our  work  as  artist-researchers  exploring  living  traditions  in 
art . 

Pavid  Eckcr  is  Professor,  Department  of  Art  and  Art  Education,  New 
.York  University.  New  York,  and  Executive  Director  of  the  International 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Living  Traditions  in  ARt  (ISALTA) . 
Carleton  Palmer,  Ph.D.  is  a  New  York  based  writer  and  photographer, 
and  Research  Director  of  ISAI  TA. 

Footnote 

^Pcrsonfll  communication  with  Tonl  Peterson,  Director,  Art  and  Architecture  Thesaurus  (n 
J.  Paul  Getty  Trust  project). 
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A  graduate  seminar  in  cross-cultural  research  and 
multicultural  issues  in  art  education. 


Paul  Edmonston 

The  format  and  content  of  a  graduate  seminar  in  aj'^t  education  are 
described .  The  aim  of  the  course  was  to  awaken  scudents'  sensitivity 
to  problems  in  intercultural  understanding ,  as  well  as  their  own  role  in 
promoting  cultural  awareness.  Ten  themes  were  pursued ^  ue'ng  a 
range  of  interpretive  media,  in  realizing  those  aims. 

During  Winter  Quarter,  1986,  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  I 
embarked  on  teaching  a  Graduate  Seminar  focusing  on  thematic 
readings,  inquiry  assignments,  discussion  and  films  relating  to  ethical 
and  methodological  issues  germane  to  the  conduct  and  interpretation  of 
cross  cultural  research  in  the  visual  arts.  Other  topics  included  the 
relevance  of  the  findings  and  insights  of  anthropologists  and 
ethnologists  to  future  conduct  of  significant  cross  cultural  research  in 
our  field,  and  the  contribution  of  enhanced  understanding  across 
cultural  frontiers  in  the  arts  to  reduction  of  parochialism  and  ignorance 
among  peoples  and  to  the  sophistication  of  Western  students  in  the  arts 
generally. 

Some  Basic  Premises  for  Multi-Cultural  and  Cross-Cultural  Studies  in 


One  of  the  premises  guiding  my  thinking  in  initiating  such 
seminars  was  that  the  most  pressing  problems  of  humans  are  now 
interpersonal,  interracial,  intercultural  and  international.  Another  was 
that  the  visual  arts  are  a  potent  medium  for  enhancing  cross-cultural 
communication  and  accelerating  intercultural  understanding.  A  third 
was  that  the  solution  or  resolution  of  cross-cultural  conflicts  may  be 
enhanced  by  means  of  dialogue  making  use  of  mass  media  of  which  the 
visual  arts  are  an  integral  part.  Fourth,  visual  media,  artistically  and 
esthetically  oriented  may  contribute  to  more  enlightened  understanding 
of  the  arts,  both  within  and  across  cultures,  thereby  accelerating  the 
process  of  intercultural  understanding.  Finally,  sensitive  identification 
with  another  culture  through  exposure  to  its  art  forms  makes 
alternative  worldviews  accessible,  and  may  enhance  comparative 
understanding  of  values  explicit  or  implicit  in  the  arts  of  one's  own 
culture. 

The  Focus  of  the  Seminar 

To  expose  the  student,  by  way  of  lectures,  selective  readings, 
slides,  films  and  artifacts  to  the  art  and  spirit  of  a  culture  or 
subculture  other  than  his  own  was  the   focus  of  the  course.  This 
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exposure  we?  to  eventuate  in  preparation  of  a  research  paper  and 
classroom  presentation  on  one  culture's  world  views,  its  conceptions  of 
man,  nature  and  the  universe  as  reflected  in  its  most  characteristic 
forms  in  the  visual  arts.  Additionally,  the  intent  was  to  expose  the 
students  to  a  range  of  cross  cultural  research  in  anthropological 
literature  which  contrasts  and  compares  the  arts,  artifacts,  lifeways  and 
belief  systems  of  selected  cultures,  and  addresses  methodological  and 
ethical  issues  critical  to  the  conduct  of  such  inquiry,  in  order  to 
sensitive  the  students  to  potertial  issues  and  approaches  pertinent  to 
their  own  research  in  the  future.  Last,  students  were  to  be  exposed 
to  a  body  of  literature  describing  art  education  prog:rams  in  countries 
other  than  their  own.  in  order  to  enlarge  their  perspective  in  teaching 
and  the  design  of  future  programs  with  students. 

Pedagogical  Aims 

Several  pedagogical  aims  were  also  formed.  These  were  to  assist 
students  in  becoming  more  sensitive  and  articulate,  both  visually  and 
verbally,  in  analyzing,  interpreting,  and  presenting  the  arts  of  another 
culture,  first  to  their  graduate  peers,  and  later  to  their  students,  as 
well  as  to  assist  them  in  locating  and  developing  resource  materials  for 
teaching  including  bibliographies,  readings,  films,  and  slides  for  use  in 
such  presentations.  An  additional  aim  was  to  encourage  students  to 
develop  and  test  both  traditional  and  innovative  strategies  and  media 
approaches  in  presentation?  for  class  response  and  critical  review. 

Approaches  to^  Inquiry 

The  method  of  inquiry  to  be  followed  in  the  seminar  was 
articulated  to  the  students  in  the  beginning.  Course  reading  and  the 
culture  under  stud>-  was  to  be  individually  selected,  while  research 
strategies  were  to  be  self  directed  and  self  paced  according  to  each 
student's  individual  style  of  learning.  Class  sessions  were  to  involve 
communal  sharing,  voluntary  participation,  and  ongoing  dialogue. 
Students  were  to  cultivate  an  attitude  of  openness  and  receptivity  to 
unfamiliar  art  forms  and  lifeways  under  study,  and  each  student  was  to 
accept  responsibility  for  making  the  educative  environment  interesting, 
informative,  stimulating.  Each  student  was  to  design  teaching 
strategies  and  material  calculated  to  open  others'  eyes  to  salient  facets 
of  another  culture,  its  art  forms,  and  its  way  of  life,  as  well  as 
cultivating  the  habit  of  critical  reflection  and  undertaking  conceptual 
analysis  of  qualitative  dimensions  of  art  forms  or  life  styles  "foreign"  to 
them  prior  to  being  exposed  to  them  in  the  seminar. 

Nature  of  the  Questions  and  Issues  the  Seminar  Set  Out  to  Address 

In  the  early  seminar  sessions,  a  number  of  discussions  focused  on 
some  basic  questions  to  be  addressed  in  the  course.  The  present 
condition  of  man  in  the  biosphere  as  reflected  in  scientific  and 
ecological  research  was  to  be  examined,  along  with  interpretations  of  bis 
psychic  or  spiritual  condition  as  reflected  in  contemporary  literature, 
philosophy  and  the  arts.  The  critical  need  as  well  as  the  promise  of 
rethinking  the  application  of  primary  through  adult  education  to  human 
survival  in  a  world  of  accelerating  population  growth,  environmental 
pollution,  and  declining  physical  resources  formed  another  question. 
Definitions  of  an  ecological  consciousness  and   an  environmental  ethic 
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with  sources  in  models  for  a  reverential  ecology  in  contemporary 
literature  and  art  were  sought  as  well  as  study  of  the  lifeways  of  primal 
peoples  and  those  of  the  great  traditional  historic  cultures,  East  or 
West.  The  historical  function  of  art  in  world  cultures  and  the  role  of 
the  artist  in  societies  whether  contemporary  or  historical ,  tribal  or 
civilized;  the  nature  of  the  risks  and  benefits  to  host  subjects  and 
investigators  in  cross  cultural  studies  as  reflected  in  anthropological 
literature  and  ethnological  studies,  including  ethical  responsibilities  and 
methodological  problems  attendant  upon  participant-observer  research; 
and  roasons  for  developing  cross-cultural  research  in  the  visual  arts, 
along  with  some  premises  underlying  multi-cultural  programs  and 
curricula  where  they  exist  were  other  possible  questions  for  study. 

Thematic  Organization  of  Selected  Readings,  Essays  and  Films 

A  bibliography  of  selected  readings  arranged  under  ten  thematic 
headings  was  provided  from  which  students  were  to  select  and  report 
on  two  articles  from  each  theme  per  week,  in  both  written  and  oral 
form,  the  latter  as  class  time  permitted.  On  occasion,  at  least  once  per 
week,  an  additional  two  hour  session  for  viewing  films  relating  to 
course  content  was  scheduled  as  a  supplement  to  class  dialogue  and  as 
a  concurrent  stimulus  for  additional  issues.  Two  different  essays  were 
assigned,  and  the  final  week's  theme  included  a  progress  report  on 
their  term  papers  to  the  seminar  prior  to  their  submission. 

Titles  for  the  first  theme  related  to  anthropological  and  cultural 
dimensions  of  the  human  condition,  questions  of  contemporary  ecology 
and  survival,  and  works  by  authors  who  address  fundamental  historical 
values  upon  which  Western  culture  is  based.  Readings  were  devoted  to 
the  potential  contribution  of  the  several  disciplines  such  as  history, 
philosophy,  and  art  to  human  betterment.  For  Theme  ?.,  texts  and 
articles  devoted  to  models  of  curricula  with  emphasis  on  cross-cultural 
education  were  included.  Such  sources  addressed  issues  of  ethnicity, 
cultural  pluralism  and  cultural  identity,  including  ways  in  which  these 
were  addressed  in  education.  In  addition,  a  few  sources  discussed  the 
function  of  art  in  world  cultures  and  the  role  of  the  artist  in  society. 

In  the  third  week  of  the  seminar.  Theme  3  introduced  literature  on 
cross  cultural  research  methodologies,  especially  as  practiced  by 
anthropologists  and  ethnologists,  including  filmic  studies,  and  the 
ethical  questions  which  arise  for  the  participant -observer  who  is  inWted 
or  intervenes  in  a  culture  foreign  to  him  for  purposes  of  research. 
Several  films  viewed  at  this  time  added  some  remarkable  insights  on 
such  questions,  especially  Anthropology  Pevunted,  a  documentary 
account  of  a  western  team  revisiting  the  site  of  Margaret  Mead's  studies 
in  Polynesia  in  which  subjects,  now  mature  adults,  who  were  children 
vjhen  she  first  visited ,  reflected  upon  the  many  questions  raised  by  her 
methods,  her  findings,  the  publication  of  her  research,  and  some  of  the 
questionable  assumptions  which  guided  her  work. 

During  the  fourth  and  fifth  weeks.  Theme  4  and  5  sources 
included  a  variety  of  actual  cross  cultural  studies,  whether  theoretical 
or  practical,  from  various  countries,  including  the  recent  anthology, 
Ar^  in  Fducation:  An  Intevnaticnal  Pcy'upcctive ,  by  Ott  and  Hurwitz; 
Arts  in  ^ xdfnvcl  Pivcvsity  ,  an  anthology  of  papers  from  the  23rd  INSEA 
World  Congress  in  Adelaide;  INSEA  papers  collected  by  the  author  over 
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time  from  England,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  New  Zealand  and 
America;  and  a  work  by  El  Bassiouny  on  art  programs  in  the  Middle 
Fast.  Themes  6  and  7  followed,  requiring  students  to  read  about  the 
basic  tenets  of  art  education  programs  from  several  foreign  countries. 
Fere,  the  so-called  "national  profiles*'  in  the  Ott  and  Hurwitz  text  were 
useful. 

By  mid-quarter  the  students  had  considerable  exposure  not  only  to 
their  own  readings  in  each  of  the  thematic  areas,  but  to  oral  reports  of 
readings  on  each  course  theme  given  by  their  peers.  Having  chosen 
the  culture  whose  study  was  to  eventuate  in  their  research  reports, 
they  were  ready  to  attempt  several  critical  and  reflective  exercises. 
Theme  8  related  to  a  comparative  analysis  of  two  pairs  of  art  objects 
from  different  cultures,  using  criteria  and  questions  raised  in  earlier 
class  exercises,  in  which  the  students  tried  to  generate  appropriate 
categories  for  use  in  such  analyses  urder  teacher  guidance.  Further, 
since  the  class  had  viewed  a  total  of  seven  or  eight  theme-related 
documentary  films  on  divergent  cultures,  reviews  of  such  films, 
recapitulating  salient  features  and  issues  addressed,  resulted  in  a 
critical  evaluation  of  the  films'  educative  value  from  the  students' 
perspectives. 

During  the  final  week,  the  seminar,  under  Theme  10,  allowed  each 
student  to  share  the  results  of  self-directed  inquiry  into  a  chosen 
culture,  including  its  art  forms,  rituals,  beliefs  and  lifeways.  The 
insights,  revelations  or  fresh  understanding  derived  about  these 
cultural  inhabitants  were  discussed  as  well  as  the  possible  benefits  to 
humankind  in  general  of  adapting  these  to  Western  lifestyles. 

In  addition,  at  one  point,  an  assignment  was  given  asking  students 
to  recollect  an  experiential  incident  in  which  they  felt  themselves  to  be 
"a  minority  of  one,"  as  I  called  it;  and  to  reconstruct  a  critical  life 
instance  in  which  they  were  either  an  outsider,  or  an  intruder  in  some 
unfamiliar  cultural  context.  This  assignment  arose  out  of  the  teacher's 
past  experiences  of  visiting  in  foreign  cultures,  which  were  shared  with 
the  class:  occasional  feelings  of  loneliness,  estrangement,  alienation, 
fear,  or  discomfort. 

Perhaps  one  such  student  incident  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the 
nature  of  the  incidents  which  such  an  assignment  elicited.  This 
testimonial  describes  an  unanticipated  exposure  by  a  mature,  well 
educated  artist -teacher  to  the  physical  demands  and  work  ethic  of  a 
Southern  subculture  of  the  laboring  class. 


On  my  first  day  as  I  moved  among  the  sea  of  black 
faces,  I  became  aware  of  countenances  which  revealed  a  great 
deal;  some  wore  masks  of  weary  resignation,  some  of  youthful 
arrogance  and  indignation,  others  indicated  that  Mother 
Nature  had  given  them  less  than  their  full  share  of  mental 
capabilities,  and  some  looked  too  old  or  infirm  to  be  able  to 
function  in  the  Alabama  heat.  Most  striking  were  the 
physical  scars  which  I  was  later  to  learn  were  worn  like 
badges  of  heroism,  a  testimony  to  their  individual  baptism 
under  fire  in  a  subculture  where  an  accepted  form  of  play 
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was  rough,  violent,  and  confrontational.  What  were  mock 
fights  to  them,  including  striking,  kicking,  and  wrestling 
with  knives  (which  resulted  in  some  semi-accidental  cuttings) 
were  frightening  and  bizarre  to  me.  Indeed  they  were  in 
diametric  opposition  to  the  manner  in  which  I  had  been 
raised.  As  though  these  observations  were  not  enough,  add 
lo  them  the  extremely  boisterou  s  yelling ,  cursing ,  and 
gesturing  that  accompanied  the  social  gathering  of  these 
people  and  you  will  know  that  my  confidence  was  shaken. 
None  of  this  apparent  hostility  was  addressed  toward  me  that 
I  was  aware  of,  and  so  the  day  began. 

Being  a  product  of  a  middle  class  work  ethic  believing 
that  hard  work  leads  to  success,  I  swung  my  blade  with  a 
vengeance,  determined  to  assert  myself  as  an  equal,  if  not  a 
superior.  The  rest  of  the  crew  took  their  time  in  the  heat 
and  quietly  smiled  at  the  foolish  white  boy  educated  in  the 
ways  of  one  world  but  so  ignorant  to  the  realities  of  their 
world.  By  nine  o'clock,  only  two  hours  later,  my  hands  were 
raw  and  the  intensely  humid  Alabama  heat  was  starting  to 
take  its  toll  on  me.  By  the  time  for  the  first  water  break,  I 
was  exhausted.  Lesson  number  one  was  that  a  survival  ethic 
had  supplanted  the  middle  class  work  ethic  for  this  group. 
The  only  thing  that  these  people  accomplished  by  working 
harder  was  that  you  prematurely  exhausted  or  injured 
yourself.  There  were  no  promotions  for  a  job  well  done,  just 
endless  assignments  of  other  mind-deadening  and 
body-breaking  tasks.  It  was  here  I  first  encountered  an 
attitude  both  demonstrated  and  spolten  that  *'you  don»t  give 
the  man  more  than  you  have  to  to  keep  your  job."  Here  it 
was  not  a  question  of  bettering  yourself  but  one  of  simply 
surviving. 

The  second  rather  bitter  lesson  I  was  to  learn  was  that 
without  perceived  value  and  status  in  the  major  culture  one  is 
effectively  invisible;  or  does  not  exist.  As  a  member  of  a 
swing  blade  crew,  I  was  ignored  by  people  who  had 
previously  been  under  my  tutelage.  My  role  as  a  "significant 
other"  in  their  lives  had  been  radically  changed  so  that  now  I 
operated  within  a  role  where  they  were  socially  my  superiors. 
Looking  me  directly  in  the  face  there  was  not  even  a  glimmer 
of  recognition  from  them.  Initially,  because  of  a  shame  I  felt 
at  having  been  reduced  to  this  situation,  I  was  grateful  for 
this  lack  of  recognition.  Later  as  I  learned  more  about 
myself  and  the  people  I  was  working  with  I  approached  people 
I  knew  and  made  them  acknowledge  my  existence. 

The  four  man  swing  blade  crew  that  T  was  a  member  of 
provided  me  with  a  good  cross-sectional  view  of  the  men  who 
made  up  this  particular  subculture.  There  was  myself,  truly 
an  outsider.  Bubba  (yes,  that  really  was  his  name)  was 
about  6  foot  5,  enormously  strong,  had  a  malformed  hand 
which  had  only  a  thumb  and  forefinger  and  he  was  obviously 
mentally  retarded.  PeeWee  was  middle  aged,  slight  of  build, 
wore  more  fashionable  clothes  to  work,  and  was  an  alcoholic. 
PeeWee  often  came  to  work  still  so  inebriated  from  the  night 
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before  that  he  would  stagger  through  the  first  two  hours  of 
v:ork,  be  sicK  for  the  next  two,  barely  doing  any  work  at  all, 
and  then  would  work  a  little  better  in  the  afternoon.  Old 
John  claimed  to  be  63  years  old,  but  the  superintendent  of  all 
the  crev/s  said  that  John  had  no  proof  or  recollection  of  his 
year  of  birth  and  was  suspected  to  be  in  his  seventies  in 
actuality.  Old  John  was  my  unsuspecting  mentor  for  the 
twelve  hellish  weeks  that  I  worked  this  job. 

Old  John  was  the  undisputed  leader  of  our  crew. 
Although  old,  infirm,  and  completely  illiterate  (he  signed  an 
X  for  his  name  each  week  as  he  collected  his  pay),  he 
provided  me  with  a  living  example  of  the  incredible  dignity 
and  integrity  that  all  men  are  capable  of  no  matter  their  lot 
in  life.  John  carried  himself  with  such  pride,  a  pride  which 
seemed  to  be  based  on  the  fact  that  he  knew  he  was  the  most 
and  the  very  best  that  his  lifeway  and  circumstance  would 
permit.  His  dignity  v;as  further  an  extension  of  his  personal 
integrity,  as  the  leader  of  our  group  he  set  the  example.  Ho 
could  outwork  the  rest  of  us  and  did  on  many  occasions.  He 
kept  us  to  a  strict  schedule  although  there  was  no  one  who 
wouM  check-up  on  him.  His  personal  ethic,  not  shared  by 
all  in  our  crew,  was  that  for  an  honest  wage  he  would  give 
an  honest  day's  hard  work.  Although  PeeWee  and  Eubba  did 
not  work  to  their  full  capability,  John  would  chastise  them, 
then  set  an  example  to  shame  them.  He  took  great  pride  in 
the  fact  that  he  did  his  job  well  nt./  matter  how  menial  it 
appeared  to  the  outside  world.  He  never  complained  and 
never  expressed  regrets  about  his  life.  Ironically  from  a 
worldview  so  different  from  my  own.  Old  John  gave  me  an 
important  life  experience,  a  lesson  in  how  important  personal 
integrity  and  dignity  are  for  every  man  no  matter  their 
station  in  life.  He  taught  me  that  success  is  measured  in 
degrees  of  how  we  reconcile  those  controllable  and 
uncontrollable  circumstances  which  shape  our  lives  and  work 
toward  achieving  our  fullest  potential  as  human  beings;  that 
lesson  being  learned,  I  no  longer  felt  I  was  a  minority  of 
one,  but  that  John  bad  led  me  into  a  larger  fellowship  in 
which  those  things  which  make  us  all  human  are  more 
important  than  our  differences. 

Several  other  topics  or  cultures  for  the  research  papers  revealed 
the  wide  diversity  of  interests  generated  by  the  multi-dimensional 
approach  to  cross  cultural  issues  in  the  seminar.  The  wide  divergence 
in  student  bibliographies  of  readings,  both  during  the  seminar,  and 
accompanying  their  research  papers  is  also  an  interesting  and 
nondivergent  outcome  of  such  an  approach,  allowing  wide  latitudes  of 
individual  choice  in  most,  if  not  all  assignments. 

Paul  Edmonston  is  Professor  of  Art  at  the  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens,  Georgia. 
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Advocacy  of  the  arts  in  a  multicultural  society. 


Jerome  J.  Hausman 

Jr,  a  ir.idticultural  worlds  one  might  expect  sanctions  and 
validations  of  ai^t  to  be  widely  accornmodative.  This  is  not  always  the 
case.  Croups  may  espouse  cevixxirt  views  that  reflect  only  one  set  of 
values,  t'oreover^  they  may  he  in  an  advocacy  position,  and  therefore 
more  able  than  others  to  claim  their  position  represents  thai  of  the  field 
in  general.  Only  by  consciously  shifting  perspectives  can  individuals 
hope  to  understand  art  as  a  totality. 

In  1980,  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts  sponsored  an  exhibition 
entitled  "The  Vikings."  The  works  shov/n  (artifacts  ranging  from 
combs  and  jewelry  to  a  reconstructed  Viking  house)  had  previously 
been  exhibited  in  the  British  Museum,  London  and  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York.  For  Minnesotans,  the  exhibition  served  as 
an  important  cultural  and  social  event  for  its  citizens  of  Scandinavian 
descent;  indeed,  the  whole  community  demonstrated  great  interest. 
Museum  attendance  records  were  established.  The  opening  was  a  stellar 
affair — black  tie,  a  magnificent  reception  and  banquet  with  royalty  and 
other  dignitaries  in  attendance.  As  the  well  dressed  visitors  wandered 
through  the  galleries,  pausing  momentarily  to  engage  in  contemplation  of 
the  artifacts,  I  suspect  that  few  thought  of  the  reputation  of  the 
Vikings  for  brutality,  pillage,  and  rape.  I  could  not  help  but  wonder 
about  the  influence  of  n  museum  in  shaping  (or  advocating)  a  view  of 
particular  images.  In  the  case  of  the  Viking  exhibition,  the  setting  of 
a  major  community  institution,  works  authenticated  by  other  scholars 
and  museums,  supportive  grants  from  cultural  councils  and  business  — 
all  combined  to  put  aside  thoughts  of  the  wrongdoings  that  had 
contributed  to  the  collection  and  preservation  of  those  art  objects. 

One  cannot  but  wonder  about  the  dynamics  of  advocacy.  For  some 
vignettes  that  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject  advocating  and  advocacy 
of  the  arts  in  a  multicultural  society »  refer  to  the  Arts  and  Leisure 
Section  of  the  Sunday,  June  22,  1986  New  York  Times.  There  is  an 
article  about  James  Rosenquist,  citing  his  interest  in  billboard-sized 
paintings  made  up  of  fragmentary  Images  in  crazy-quilt  collages  —  "an 
airplane  tailpipe  spewing  spaghetti,  a  piece  of  yellow  sponge  cake 
covering  a  car,  and  a  dewy  tomato  pressing  on  a  woman's  face/'  Using 
the  commercial  techniques  of  sign- painting  Rosenquist  is  now  regarded 
as  "one  of  Pop  Art's  pioneers."  How  times  and  critical  values  have 
changed. 

There  is  an  article  describing  an  exhibition  of  photographs  by  Neil 
Winolonr.    The  works  are  referred  to  as  "composite  portraits;"  they  are 
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characterized  as  "totems"  —  constructed  of  four  or  more  separately 
framed  pictures  stacked  in  geometric  arrangements.  Each  composite 
combines  a  more  conventional  photographic  portrait  with  other  images  of 
things  associated  with  the  person  depicted.  It  is  like  a  photographic 
totem  pole. 

On  the  following  page  there  is  an  article  about  a  book  by  Margaret 
Courtney-Clark  entitled  "Ndebele:  The  Art  of  an  African  Tribe", 
describing  the  destruction  and  abandonment  of  mural  paintings  and 
decorative  beadwork  created  to  celebrate  birth,  puberty,  circumcision 
and  marriage. 

These  three  quite  different  items  contained  within  one  newspaper 
help  make  the  point  that  we  live  in  a  multicultural  world.  A  multiplicity 
of  art  forms  (created  in  the  past  and  present  in  places  near  and  afar), 
offers  possibilities  for  engagement  and  insight.  Particular  individuals, 
groups,  or  communities  ascribe  interest  and  value  to  this  plethora  of 
artifacts  and  activities. 

Every    culture    has    particular    attributes  values,  beliefs, 

lanf^uage,  that  serve  to  encourage  a  sense  of  cohesiveness  and 
community.  Within  each  culture  certain  objects  or  events  are 
consciously  conceived  and  advocated.  These  form  the  elements  of 
official  culture  advanced  by  institutions  or  groups.  This  is  what  is 
taught  in  schools,  advanced  by  community  or  government  leaders,  and 
articulated  in  our  rituals  arid  communications. 

In  addition  to  elements  of  "official  culture,"  there  are  those 
elements  so  pervasive  as  to  be  unquestioned  and  unspoken.  Beliefs  and 
attitudes  are  implicit  in  language  and  our  systems  of  thought. 

Every  culture  is  in  a  dynamic,  changing  state.  Some  place  greater 
emphasis  upon  stability,  others  are  more  admitting  of  shifts.  However, 
all  change.  Simultaneously,  cultures  seek  to  preserve  and  protect  their 
traditions  and  values;  .in  varying  ways,  they  adapt  and  adjust  to  the 
requirements  of  change.  The  devices  of  official  culture  offer 
encouragement  and  rewards  for  particular  ideas  and  directions. 
Officially  or  informally,  there  are  guidelines.  Those  artists  or  artifacts 
that  do  not  fit  within  these  guidelines  are  variously  characterized  as 
"primitives"  or  "barbaric"  or  just  plain  "bad"  or  "uninteresting." 

Rarely  are  officially  sanctioned  art  forms  seen  as  being  barbaric. 
The  official  group  usually  comes  to  view  its  own  ways  as  the  norm  or 
reference  for  making  judgments  and  evaluations. 

All  of  this  serves  as  background  for  discussing  advocating  and 
advocacy  of  the  arts  in  a  multicultural  society.  Ours  is  a  very 
complicated  situation.  Currently,  it  is  evident  as  a  convergence  of 
differing  cultures,  furthering  particular  art  forms.  This  is  what 
Leonard  Meyers  characterized  as  a  state  of  "fluctuating  stasis"  —  the 
coexistence  of  a  definite  number  of  styles  and  idioms,  techniques  and 
improvements.  Governing  our  more  officially  approved  approaches  is 
the  rhetoric  of  egalitarianism,  the  acceptance  of  a  multicultural  society, 
together  with  acknowledgement  of  a  multiplicity  of  artifacts,  reflecting 
different  forms  and  styles.  These  are  exhibited  in  our  museums  and 
galleries;  they  are  discussed  in  publications  and  mass  media.     In  our 
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schools,  texts  and  curriculum  guides  include  sections  and  references  to 
the  art  of  primitive  groups,  art  in  non-Western  traditions,  art  forms 
created  by  women,  and  so  on. 

At  a  more  generalized  level,  efforts  are  made  to  accommodate  all  this 
diversity  within  a  single  meta-system .    What  is  being  sought  is  a  larger 
rubric  of  understanding,  a  system  of  rationality  to  explain  and  justify 
each  cultural  initiative.     This,   I  would  maintain,  is  cultural  bias  so 
pervasive  as  to  be  unquestioned  and  unexamined. 

It  is  a  given  that  those  who  advocate  a  particular  position  or 
ideology,  do  so  from  the  perspective  of  their  own  passions  and 
understanding.  For  example,  there  is  a  long-standing  practice  of 
individuals  or  groups  commissioning  or  purchasing  works  of  particular 
artists.  In  addition,  there  are  institutions  and  groups  that  provide 
education  in  art.  Added  to  this  are  individuals  and  groups  seeking  to 
encourage  and  support  particular  directions  in  art  education.  Forms  of 
patronage  have  extended  to  include  forms  of  advocacy.  Indeed, 
advocacy  has  brought  with  it  differing  kinds  of  involvement.  The  line 
that  previously  separated  practitioners  and  patrons  has  now  become 
blurred,  as  individuals  combine  largesse  with  active  participation  on 
behalf  of  ideas  and  values  that  they  hold. 

Some  attitudes  and  points  of  view  are  so  pervasive  as  to  be 
unquestioned  and  unspoken.  Cur  own  time  seems  taken  with  faith  in 
rationality  and  systematic  means  for  dealing  with  problems:  the  premise 
that  if  only  we  could  be  cK^arer  and  unambiguous,  we  would  be  more 
effective.    Efficiency  is  sometime  confused  v/ith  wisdom. 

Faced  with  the  givens  of  diversity  and  variety  in  forms  born  of 
differing  cultural  contexts,  advocates  are  sometimes  attracted  to  systems 
that  appear  to  accommodate  these  differences.  Generalization  is 
preferable  to  the  tolerance  of  ambiguity.  Within  the  field  of  art 
education,  we  seem  to  have  fallen  prey  to  a  rampant  formalism  as  one 
way  to  generalize.  Advocates  who  are  seeking  to  accommodate  diverse 
tendencies  within  a  single  framework  (their  own)  have  been  particularly 
attracted  to  systems  that  can  be  applied  across  cultural  styles  and 
individual  techniques. 

Periodization  or  the  constructing  of  stylistic  categories  has  enabled 
us  to  group  artists  and  their  works  within  rational  frameworks  — 
Ancient,  Medieval,  Renaissance,  Baroque,  etc.  or  Impressionism, 
Cubism.  Surrealism,  Futurism,  etc.  From  a  formalist  perspective,  it  is 
possible  to  describe  sensory  or  design  qualities:  line,  color,  texture, 
shape,  and  use  of  space.  It  is  also  possible  to  describe  the  manner  by 
which  design  elements  are  organized  (balance,  rhythm,  proportion, 
contrast).  Formalism,  in  sum.  seeks  to  satisfy  the  human  need  for 
consistency,  pattern  and  clarity. 

The  use  of  formal  categories  to  describe  and  analyze  works  of  art 
can  be  valuable.  The  availability  of  categories  that  can  be  applied  to 
individual  works  provides  a  useful  conceptual  tool  for  placing  and 
understanding  that  work  in  a  particular  context.  What  I  want  to  guard 
against  is  "hardening  of  the  categories"  so  as  to  inhibit  or  prevent 
experiencing  a  work  from  other  perspectives  (including  that  from  which 
it  was  created). 
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The  very  idea  of  a  multicultural  society  mandates  a  willingness  to 
accommodate  cultural  heterogeneity.  Meyer  Schapiro  commented  on  this 
point:  "The  artist  does  not  wish  to  create  a  work  in  which  he 
transmits  an  already  prepared  and  complete  message  to  a  refatively 
indifferent  and  impersonal  receiver ...  .Only  a  mind  open  to  the  quality 
of  things,  with  a  habit  of  discrimination,  sensitized  by  experience  and 
responsive  to  new  forms  and  ideas,  will  be  prepared  for  the  enjoyment 
of  this  art"    (Schapiro,  1978,  p.  223). 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  person's  phenomenal  world  --  the 
continuing  dynamics  of  making  sense  and  value  out  of  life.  I  am  much 
attracted  to  a  statement  made  by  Jacob  Bronowski:  "The  human 
predicament  is  not  that  each  of  us  is  alone  but  that  the  problems  of  life 
have  no  unique  and  final  solution. .the  play  of  values  in  the  work  of 
art  really  says  that  we  recognize  ourselves  in  the  artist  as  one  of  this 
creations  and  we  recognize  the  whole  creation  in  ourselves" 
(Bronowski,  1978,  p.  169).    Later  he  concludes: 

I  do  not  think  that  anywhere  in  life  we  can  isolate  an  ultimate 
supreme  value.  The  thing  about  life  really  is  that  you  make 
goodness  or  you  make  the  experience  for  yourself  by 
constantly  balancing  the  values  that  you  have  from  moment  to 
moment.  And  you  have  to  have  profound  moments  like  that 
which  Einstein  had,  and  you  must  make  profound  mistakes, 
but  you  must  always  feel  that  you  are  exploring  the  values 
by  which  you  live  and  forming  them  with  every  step  that  you 
take.     (p.  169) 

A  multicultural  perspective  is  one  that  invites  and  challenges  us 
to  encounter  differing  points  of  view.  We  can  be  enriched  by  them!  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  force-fitting  art  forms  into  our  own  system  (a  kind 
of  cultural  imperialism);  rather,  it  requires  our  empathizing  with  and 
inquiring  into  the  cultural  context  in  which  the  form  was  created.  As 
Mircea  Eliade  observed  in  1  he  Forge  and  the  Crucible  "There  is, 
indeed,  only  one  way  of  understanding  a  cultural  phenomenon  which  is 
alien  to  one's  own  ideological  pattern,  and  that  is  to  place  oneself  at  its 
very  center  and  from  there  to  track  down  all  the  values  that  radiate 
from  it"  (Eliade,  1962,  p.  11). 

Those  advocating  the  arts  in  a  multicultural  society  need  to  beware 
that  they  are  not  engaging  in  the  perpetuation  of  their  own  implicit 
Systems  at  the  cost  of  misunderstanding  or  even  distorting  the  values 
that  underlie  the  works  under  study.  In  such  instances,  we  need  to 
be  saved  from  those  whose  intentions  are  to  help  us.  On  the  other 
band,  a  perspective  that  radiates  from  another  cultural  center  enables 
our  reaching  beyond  our  present  limits.  These  new  opportunities  can 
lead  to  new  realizations  and  understandings.  Cultural  differences  can 
inform  each  other. 

A  multicultural  perspective  is  one  that  invites  a  different 
connection  between  the  world  of  art  and  the  audience.  Lawrence 
Halprin  commented  on  this  relationship: 

If  the  true  function  of  the  artist  is  seen  as  an  energy  thrust 
which  evolves  the  peak  condition  cf  awareness  and  output 
within    the    community,    then    he    functions   as   an  essential 
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ingredient  in  an  on- going  energy  chain,  driving  toward  the 
highest  potential  of  his  ecological  system.  What  we  are 
describing  here  is  a  symbiotic  rather  than  a  parasitic 
relationship  (Halprin,  1969,  p.  182). 


Jerome  J.  Hausman  is  Visiting  Professor  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
while  on  leave  from  Massachusetts  College  of  Art. 
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Editorial 
Rogena  M.  Degge 

It  is  with  great  respect  and  indebtedness  that  this  issue  is 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Edwin  Ziegfeld,  a  great  pioneer  in 
international  art  education. 

In  a  previous  editorial  of  this  journal,  Larry  K^antner  ex- 
pressed an  appreciation  for  the  difficulties  encountered  when 
doing  multi-cultural  or  cross-cultural  research.  We  know 
that,  whether  one  is  from  the  culture  being  studied  or  from 
another,  there  are  particular  culture-based  limitations  to 
confront  in  carrying  out  and  reporting  research.  A  major 
function  that  this  journal  can  play  is  to  demonstrate,  through 
examples,  various  culture-based  cautions  and  considerations 
that  must  be  addressed  when  conducting  and  reporting  all 
x*esearch. 

For  example,  one  critical  question  that  continues  to  follow 
many  who  carry  out  cross-cultural  research  is:  To  what  extent 
can  western  thought  and  values  be  apposite  and  germane  in 
seeking  to  understand  aspects  of  non-western  cultures? 
Commonly,  the  question  reflects  problems  manifest  in  using 
western  criteria  for  understanding  and  evaluating  the  art,  art 
making,  art  values  and  perceptions  as  well  as  art  policies,  art 
programming  and  curricula  of  non-western  countries  and 
their  people.  The  problems  are  expanded  in  what  westerners 
and  non-westerners  choose  to  recommend  for  how  art  learn- 
ing might  be  shaped  in  their  and  others'  countries  or  regions. 
Investigators  of  multi-cultural  studies,  as  well,  find  such 
matters  are  particular.  In  this  fifth  issue  of  the  journal, 
several  papers  express  a  range  of  these  circumstances  and 
reveal  that  such  culture  specific  asi>ects  of  inquiry  are  far  from 
simple  in  resolution.  Collectively,  the  papers  represent  a 
sensitivity  to  problems  that  must  be  expanded  and  developed 
if  multi-cultural  and  cross-cultural  research  are  to  provide 
significant  comprehension  of  cultures.  Consideration  of  cul- 
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ture  is,  of  course,  not  limited  to  research  that  might  be 
'  itegorized  as  multi-cultural  or  cross-cultural.  Sensitivity  to 
/altural  circumstanres  must  be  addressed  in  all  research  if 
more  than  superficial  understanding  is  sought. 

On  a  related  matter,  we  are  also  concerned  with  the  meth- 
odology and  reporting  of  research  undertaken  in  various 
cultural  contexts.  The  fit  of  methodology  to  context  is  one 
major  factor,  but  that  is  not  the  concern  of  this  editorial. 
Rather  it  is  that  many  of  our  international  colleagues  are  not 
introduced  to  the  distinctions  of  methodology  that,  for  ex- 
ample, American  Ph.D.  graduates  are  likely  to  learn.  Or, 
their  writings  will  not  always  reflect  the  methodological 
reporting  expectations  increasingly  expected  in  major  west- 
em  research  institutions  and  journals.  Commonly,  only  one 
style  format  is  acceptable  for  any  specific  journal.  Western 
scholars  are  frequently  trained  to  write  with  attention  to 
these  expectations  yet  some  of  our  international  colleagues 
are  not.  The  present  systems  of  style  and  methodological 
expectations  are  means  to  promote  and  demonstrate  certain 
amounts  of  rigor  in  research  and,  granted,  much  research 
clearly  needs  the  advantage  of  rigor  to  be  of  use.  Such  a 
system,  then,  allows  for  the  reporting  of  cross-cultural  and 
multi- cultural  research  by  only  those  trained  in  these  meth- 
ods or  styles. 

Based  on  one  roimd  as  the  editor  of  this  journal,  it  seems 
that  limitations  such  as  requiring  the  APA  format  may  need 
re-examination.  Kenneth  Marantz  has  grappled  with  this  as 
editor  of  Studies  in  Art  Education  by  proposing  choices  from 
among  formalized  writing  styles  to  allow  for  the  nature  of  the 
research  and  preference  of  the  author.  For  the  Journal  of 
Multi-cultural  and  Cross-cultural  Research  in  Art  Education 
such  concerns  are  more  complex,  however.  As  with  Studies, 
we  address  what  is  appropriate  scholarship  for  a  research 
journal  and  what  are  appropriate  presentations  of  research  in 
art  education.  But,  USSEA  has  indicated  that  not  only  is  it 
interested  in  advancing  multi-cultural  and  cross-cultural 
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research,  it  is  sincerely  seeking  cross-cultural  exchange  of 
research  and  ideas.  Our  western  expectations  of  scholarship 
limit  cross-cultural  exchange  of  useful  knowledge  for  art 
education  to  those  trained  in  the  styles  and  methods  we  have 
created.  Many  of  our  international  colleagues  are  less  facile 
with  the  English  language  and  xmfamiliar  with  APA,  and 
their  manuscripts  are  reviewed  and  judged  by  United  States 
scholars'  standards  of  writing.  One  result  is  that  major 
editing  is  occasionally  undertaken  to  include  papers  rich  with 
cultural  content  and  value  but  written  without  the  experience 
required  —  a  reasonable  editorial  prerogative.  More  often, 
unfortunately,  such  manuscripts  cannot  be  published  due  to 
time  and  costs. 

My  expressed  concerns  are  intended  to  underscore  the 
importance  of  this  journal  in  USSEA's  quest  to  promote 
excellence  in  multi-cultural  and  cross-cultural  inquiry  and 
also  allow  for  a  richness  of  cross-cultural  exchange.  In  doing 
so,  we  must  realize  this  journal's  culturally  imposed  limits  on 
that  cross-cultural  exchange  of  knowledge  —  an  exchange  we 
need  critically  in  order  to  advance  art  education  and  civiliza- 
tion. Collective,  international  efforts  are  required  to  address 
these  challenges. 

A  final  word  is  in  order  to  thank  my  Editorial  Associate, 
Sara  Snowden,  and  Editorial  Assistant,  Frances  Kirchner, 
doctoral  students  in  the  Art  Education  Department  at  the 
University  of  Oregon,  They  did  much  of  the  hard  work  neces- 
sary to  produce  this  issue  of  the  journal  and,  so,  gave  me  the 
privilege  to  consider  the  future. 
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Interview  with  Dr.  Edwin  Ziegfeld 


Anne  Gregory 

After  his  retirement  from  the  art  education  field,  Dr.  Edwin 
Ziegfeld  made  his  home  at  Mt.  San  Antonio  Gardens  in 
Claremont,  California  until  his  death  on  September  12, 1987. 
at  the  age  of  82.  This  interview,  conducted  March  14  and 
15,1983,  at  his  home,  is  part  of  a  research  project  to  increase 
the  documents  available  on  the  perspectives  and  contributions 
of  some  leaders  in  American  art  education.  This  interview  was 
read  and  approved  by  Dr.  Ziegfeld. 

Q.  Would  you  tell  me  about  your  early  education  andplaces 

you  lived  as  a  child? 

A.  I  was  bomin  Columbus,  Ohioin  1905  and  went  to  public 
school  there.  I  am  not  sure  when  I  became  interested  in  art, 
but  my  sister  was  a  teacher  there  and  subscribed  to  maga- 
zine-,  which  included  art  activities.  I  used  to  read  them.  In 
high  school  I  took  art  whenever  I  could,  and  when  I  was  a 
junior  the  teacher  got  me  a  Saturday  morning  scholarship  at 
the  Columbus  Art  School.  I  went  there  and  had  classes  with 
Alice  ShiUy,  who  was  probably  the  best  woman  artist  m  Ohio 
at  that  time.  I  was  very  excited  about  that.  Also  the  teacher 
at  East  High  School  where  I  went  was  remarkable  m  many 
ways.  She  spent  many  additional  hours  in  the  school,  and  any 
student  who  wanted  to  could  come  up  to  the  art  room  and 
work  She  was  always  there  to  help. 

When  I  was  11  or  12  years  old,  the  art  school  was  just  a 
block  and  a  half  from  where  I  lived.  I  used  to  go  over  about 
three  evenings  a  week  each  winter  and  pose  in  the  portrait 
class.  During  the  breaks  I  could  walk  around  and  talk  to 
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people.  I  got  25  cents  an  evening  for  just  sitting  there.  There 
is  no  history  of  art  making  in  my  family,  although  I  have  a 
younger  brother  Ernest  who  is  a  remarkable  person  and  can 
do  anything  well.  I  went  on  to  the  local  university,  which  was 
The  Ohio  State  University,  since  I  had  no  alternative  coming 
from  a  large  family  with  eight  brothers  and  sisters. 

Q.  What  kind  of  classes  in  art  did  you  have  when  you  were 
in  school? 

A.  When  I  was  a  youngster  in  the  Ohio  schools  we  had 
"picture  study^  and  I  remember  that  I  found  it  quite  dull.  I 
remember  that  in  the  corridor  there  were  pictures  of  the 
Acropolis  and  Roman  ruins  and  I  found  those  dreadfully 
uninteresting.  One  thing  that  I  remember  very  clearly  are 
grey  boards  with  stands  behind  them  on  which  teachers  would 
pin  daffodils  and  pussy  willows  and  we  would  all  have  to  draw 
and  color  them.  I  remember  the  art  supervisor  coming 
around.  She  painted  a  landscape  on  a  big  piece  of  paper  in 
front  of  us  and  we  all  had  to  do  the  same  thing.  We  made  a  lot 
of  little  baskets  out  of  paper  and  that  sort  of  thing  which  was 
fun,  but  I  do  not  remember  any  kind  of  art  that  impressed  me 
until  I  was  in  high  school.  I  thought  that  the  elementarjr  art 
was  trivial  and  busy  work.  I  was  not  particularly  attracted  to 
it.  The  Hmitation  of  picture  study  was  that  it  was  so  formal- 
ized. Each  student  has  his  own  Httle  picture  and  you  were  told 
what  to  look  for,  what  was  there  and  how  it  was  composed. 
There  was  nothing  done  to  draw  out  the  students'  reactions  to 
what  they  saw. 

Q.  What  did  you  study  at  the  University? 

A.  I  wanted  to  be  an  art  major,  but  I  hid  that  from  my 
parents  because  it  was  the  one  thing  my  father  did  not  want. 
He  was  looking  forward  for  us  to  be  upwardly  mobile.  I  had 
an  older  sister  at  Ohio  State  who  came  to  me  and  said  that  she 
knew  of  a  course  that  I  might  be  interested  in.  I  was  interested 
in  plants  and  she  suggested  landscape  architecture.  I  knew 
nothing  about  it  so  I  investigated  it  and  finally  figured  that  it 
would  be  what  I  would  Hke  to  do.  At  least  it  would  come  close 
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because  it  would  involve  a  good  deal  of  art.  I  enrolled  in 
Landscape  Architecture  and  I  got  my  B.S.  in  it.  When  I  was 
there  the  head  of  the  department  was  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Seares  who  was  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Land- 
scape Architecture.  He  said  to  me,  *^dwin,  you  should  go  to 
Harvard  and  get  a  M.A.  degree.  I  said  I  would  like  to,  but  was 
not  sure  that  I  could  afford  it.  Coming  from  a  family  of  nine 
children,  I  had  to  work.  He  said  he  could  recommend  me  for 
a  scholarship  and  would  make  out  a  strong  recommendation 
for  the  two-year  course.  I  said  there  would  still  be  the  problem 
of  living  expenses  and  we  talked  about  that. 

At  that  time  I  was  dating  a  girl  who  was  also  in  Landscape 
Architecture  and  her  mother  was  an  enthusiastic  and  highly 
intelligent  woman  who  was  taking  her  Ph.D.  at  Ohio  State. 
Her  mother  said  that  she  would  see  what  she  could  do.  Her 
mother  went  to  see  a  man  called  Miller  who  ovmed  two  shoe 
factories  in  Columbus.  She  had  never  seen  him  before  and  he 
did  not  know  her.  He  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
Columbus  at  the  time.  She  told  him  that  she  knew  this  young 
man  who  had  a  chance  to  go  to  Harvard  and  did  not  have  any 
money.  She  asked  whether  he  would  support  him  for  two 
years.  He  said  that  he  would  like  to  meet  me  so  I  went  do'vn 
to  talk  to  him.  He  agreed  to  send  me  $75  a  month  for  nine 
months  each  year.  It  did  not  do  everything,  but  it  enabled  me 
to  go. 

Though  I  went  there,  I  worked  at  various  kinds  of  odd  jobs 
and  worked  my  way  through  the  two-year  program.  I  got  my 
degi^ee  from  Harvard  in  the  Spring  of  *29,  and  I  got  a  job  with 
the  Fletcher  Steel  Company  which  at  that  time  was  the  best 
landscape  architecture  finn  in  the  covmtry. 

I  also  won  a  Charles  EUiot  Travelling  Fellowship  which 
gave  me  $1 ,500  to  go  to  Europe  for  a  year.  This  amount  seems 
incredible  now.  I  was  awarded  the  fellowship  in  the  fall.  Right 
after  that,  in  October,  the  Stock  Market  crashed.  Well, 
Fletcher  Steel  lost  half  of  its  clients.  I  told  the  owner  of  the 
firm  that  I  had  the  travelling  fellowship  and  he  told  me  to  go 
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anyhow.  He  thought  that  when  I  came  back  this  thing  would 
probably  have  blown  over,  but  when  I  returned  his  office  was 
closed.  No  one  in  '29  realized  the  seriousness  of  it.  There  were 
just  no  jobs.  A  Iriend  of  mine  told  me  about  an  art  project 
funded  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  which  had  been  set  up  in 
Minnesota.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  be  recommended  for 
it  and  I  said  that  I  would  be.  I  also  went  back  to  Ohio  State  for 
two  years.  While  I  was  at  Ohio  State,  I  filled  a  teaching 
vacancy  in  Landscape  Architecture  for  the  first  year  before 
completing  a  B. A.  degree  in  art  education  in  1 932, 

Q.  Was  there  anyone  at  that  time  who  was  a  major  con- 
tributor to  the  field  of  Art  Education  on  the  faculty  at  Ohio 
State  University? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  anyone  in  particular  there  except 
maybe  for  Alice  Robinson,  She  taught  in  the  Art  Education 
department.  The  training  I  got  there  was  adequate,  although 
it  was  not  an  outstanding  department,  I  went  on  to  Minnesota 
and  started  the  Owatonna  project  where  I  remained  for  five 
years  from  '33  to  '38.  The  Carnegie  Foundation  had  given  the 
University  $1 1 ,000  for  the  first  year.  The  town  had  agreed  to 
put  up  half  of  the  pay  of  the  art  teacher  who  came  in,  so  there 
were  a  number  of  applicants  for  it.  My  chief  competitor  was 
the  daughter  of  the  President  of  Carle  ton  College  which  was 
35  miles  from  Owatonna.  The  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Owatonna  wanted  her  and  the  deazi  of  education  at  Minne- 
sota wanted  me.  Since  he  held  the  purse  strings,  his  prefer- 
ence prevailed  and  I  was  hired  and  stax  ced  teaching  there  in 
1933  at  a  salary  of  $1,200  a  year. 

Q.  Was  there  a  direct  relationship  between  your  prepara- 
tion to  work  on  this  project  and  your  return  to  The  Ohio  State 
University  to  obtain  your  teaching  credential? 

A.  Landscape  seemed  to  be  a  dead  end  and  breaking  into 
it  at  that  time  with  hundreds  of  landscape  architects  out  of  a 
job  was  just  an  impossibility,  so  I  went  into  art  education  as 
an  alternative.  I  did  go  back  to  school  before  I  heard  of  this 
position  in  Minnesota.  This  got  me  closer  to  to  my  adolescent 
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interests  than  landscape  architecture,  although  I  had  never 
wanted  to  be  a  teacher.  When  I  graduated  from  Harvard,  I  got 
two  or  three  offers  to  teach  and  I  said  to  myself  that  I  would 
rather  starve  than  teach.  I  foxmd  myself  starving!  I  had  two 
sisters  who  were  teachers  and  they  Uked  it,  so  I  thought,  well, 
this  is  a  reasonable  thing  to  go  into.  I  have  not  regretted  the 
decision.  I  probably  made  a  better  educator  than  a  landscape 
architect.  Anyhow,  I  went  to  Owatonna  for  five  years  and  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  they  sent  out  Royal  Baily  Famum, 
who  was  then  Head  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  to 
review  the  project.  On  the  basis  of  the  report  that  he  made,  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  made  additional  funding  for  four  more 
years.   Incredibly  enough,  that  additional  funding  totaled 
$25,000.  When  you  figure  that  for  a  while,  we  had  four  people 
on  the  project  and  all  the  local  school  board  would  provide  was 
half  of  my  salary,  it  is  just  an  indication  of  how  times  have 
changed.    It  was  the  idea  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Education  that  if  art  could  be  made  an  integral  part  of  daily 
life,  it  would  be  supported  by  school  boards.  At  that  time 
school  boards  were  having  to  cut  back  enormously  on  educa- 
tion, very  much  like  what  is  happening  now.  Art,  even  before 
music,  was  cut  from  the  curriculum. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  there  are  areas  in  the  Owatonna 
Project  that  we  could  learn  from  today? 

A.  I  think  so.  One  must  realize  that  the  project  was  not  one 
of  the  greatest  educational  undertakings.  Dean  Haggerty, 
who  was  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  had  the  idea  to  see 
what  ways  the  people  in  the  town  used  art.  Owatonna  was  a 
town  of 7,200  people,  about  65  miles  from  Minneapolis.  It  was 
to  be  a  town  .'oo  distant  from  a  city  or  a  imiversity  to  be  very 
much  influenced  by  a  metropolitan  area.  It  took  about  two  or 
three  hours  to  get  up  to  Minneapolis  from  Owatonna.  Also  it 
was  small  enough  so  that  if  people  there  were  interested  in  a 
subject  it  would  have  some  impact  on  the  community.  On  an 
$11,000  budget,  you  could  not  make  much  of  an  impact  on 
Minneapolis,  but  you  could  on  this  community.  Haggerty  had 
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in  mind  a  much  more  functional  interpretation  of  art  than  I 
did,  although  I  had  no  quarrel  with  art  being  an  important 
part  of  the  functional  aspects  of  life.  He  died  the  year  before 
the  project  was  completed,  and  I  know  if  he  had  lived,  there 
would  have  been  a  confrontation  between  himself  and  me  on 
the  interpretation  I  was  going  to  put  on  art,  and  what  he  would 
have  done  with  it. 

Q.  Where  did  the  idea  for  the  project  originate'? 

A.  It  came  from  Haggerty  and  he  went  after  the  funding. 
I  think  that,  even  though  he  came  up  through  animal  psychol- 
ogy, he  was  a  person  with  a  broad  view.  I  believe  that  he  really 
did  feel  that  an  educated  person  at  the  elementary  or  secon- 
dary level  to  the  college  level  should  have  a  broad  base  of 
contact  with  different  areas  and  different  disciplinos.  I  think 
that  he  felt  that  music  and  art  were  getting  a  bad  deal,  which 
they  were,  but  I  think  he  had  a  very  narrow  view  of  what  art 
was. 

Q.  Were  you  to  try  to  change  these  people  by  your  presence, 
or  were  you  there  to  study  these  people'? 

A.  Haggerty  made  it  clear  to  the  residents  of  the  town  that 
we  were  there  to  help  them  in  any  way  that  we  could  with  art 
problems.  That  could  include  giving  talks  and  meeting  with 
groups. 

Q.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  in  the  time  of  a  depression,  with 
people  out  of  work,  one  of  the  things  that  would  be  of  least 
I  iterest  or  importance  to  these  people  would  be  the  arts.  Is  this 
true? 

A.  They  did  have  problems  and  interests.  For  example,  we 
were  invited  by  many  women  in  the  community  to  come  into 
their  homes  and  make  suggestions  for  them  on  the  arrange- 
ments of  their  living  rooms.  We  helped  people  with  their 
gardens  and  we  helped  several  merchants  arrange  windows. 
I  think  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  was  the  call  from  the 
power  plant  in  Owatonna.  They  were  going  to  paint  the 
interior  and  they  wanted  us  to  help  them  with  their  color 
scheme.  I  remember  that  so  clearly.  One  of  our  suggestions 
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was  that  they  paint  different  pipes  different  colors.  I  cannot 
believe  that  was  an  original  idea  with  us,  but  it  was  picked  up 
and  is  used  in  many  places  now.  We  ran  the  gamut  as  to  how 
art  affected  their  everyday  Uving  which  is  exactly  what 
Haggerty  wanted. 

Q.What  kind  of  a  relationship  did  you  have  with  the 
Owatonna  public  schools? 

A.  The  stipulation  of  the  superintendent  was  that  we  have 
a  program  of  art  in  the  first  six  grades.  In  addition  to  all  the 
community  contacts,  I  supervised  art  in  the  elementary 
grades.  He  insisted  that  we  have  lesson  plans  so  I  had  to  have 
lesson  plans  every  week  for  four  elementary  schools.  Then  I 
met  with  the  high  school  class.  In  the  next  year  I  met  with  the 
junior  high  class,  so  you  can  see  that  I  had  a  pretty  heavy 
teaching  schedule.  Barbara  Smith,  who  worked  with  me 
there  the  first  two  years,  did  more  of  the  community  contacts 
than  I  did.  She  was  from  Minneapolis  and  krxew  the  area  very 
well.  We  both  wrote  articles  for  the  newspapers.  I  had  a  series 
of  articles  on  gardens  since  I  had  the  training  of  a  landscape 
architect.  Haggerty's  idea  was  that  art  was  something  that 
affected  the  spirit,  and  we  were  to  integrate  it  into  the  school 
program.  I  think  that  his  basic  idea  of  having  art  as  an 
integral  part  of  everyday  life  was  absolutely  sound. 

Q.  Did  you  or  anyone  else  document  the  project? 

A.  When  you  think  that  for  five  years  the  project  ran  on 
$65,000,  we  could  not  afford  to  have  anyone  help  us.  Nowa- 
days they  would  not  think  of  having  a  project  like  this.  Every 
year  Barbara  and  I  would  write  out  what  we  had  done  and 
later  on  we  had  some  help  with  these  reports.  We  had  to 
prepare  a  report  for  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  On  the  basis  of 
the  first  report,  they  gave  us  the  money  for  four  additional 
years.  No  evaluation  was  undertaken  which  nowadays  seems 
incredible.  I  did  make  a  few  attempts.  During  the  third  or 
fourth  year  I  devised  a  simple  questionnaire  asking  each  of 
the  elementary  teachers  to  give  them  to  their  students.  Each 
student  was  asked  to  rate  the  subjects  they  were  taking  in 
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order  of  preference.  In  all  but  the  fourth  grade,  art  headed  the 
other  subjects.  The  fourth  grade  is  rather  a  critical  age  where 
their  view  of  the  visual  world  is  changing.  Of  course  they  may 
not  have  been  interested  in  the  projects  they  were  assigned  in 
art.  That  was  about  the  only  kind  of  evaluation  I  can  recall, 
although  there  must  have  been  other  things. 

The  publication  about  Owatonna  is  really  the  report  on 
the  project.  It  was  pubUshed  by  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
There  was  one  overall  description  in  the  first  book  and  five 
additional  books  describing  the  school  program.  I  worked  so 
hard  on  those  reports  and  I  did  not  finish  writing  them  until 
I  went  to  Teachers  College.  I  have  never  read  them  since  they 
have  been  published.  I  agonized  over  them  so  much  that  I  still 
have  not  been  able  to  read  them  after  43  years. 

Q.  Why  did  the  Owatonna  Project  stop'? 

A.  It  ended  in  about  1938  because  the  grant  came  to  an 
end,  but  the  programs  in  the  school  continued. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  your  background  in  landscape  architec- 
ture contributed  to  your  unique  contributions  to  art  education? 
I  can  see  how  it  has  affected  your  work  at  Owatonna, 

A.  I  certainly  hope  so.  I  think  I  had  a  broader  point  of  view 
than  the  average  person  in  art  education  who  was  trained  for 
classroom  teaching.  The  people  who  worked  ou  the  Owatonna 
project  had  a  considerably  broader  view  than  other  teachers 
in  the  field.  These  experiences  also  rubbed  off  on  my  later 
teaching. 

Q.  If  you  went  back  to  Owatonna  today,  do  you  think  you 
would  be  able  to  identify  any  effect  the  project  had  on  the  school 
program  or  the  town? 

A.  I  do  know  now  that  they  have  an  art  center,  but  that 
might  have  happened  anyhow.  I  know  for  a  time  after  I  left 
that  they  had  a  series  of  art  lectures,  and  also  the  library  did 
a  lot  to  strengthen  its  art  collection.  After  not  having  had  an 
art  teacher  for  some  time,  the  school  system  hired  one  and  I 
suspect  they  still  have  at  least  one.  I  can  say  that  it  was  very 
enthusiastically  accepted  and  supported  by  the  community. 
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Q.  What  did  you  do  when  the  project  time  ran  out? 

A.  In  1939  I  went  to  the  University  of  Minnesota  for 
several  years  as  an  instructor  in  art  education  and  from  there 
went  on  to  Teachers  College  at  Columbia  University  in  New 
York.  First  I  went  to  Minnesota  as  a  half-time  instructor  and 
I  conducted  my  studies  for  the  doctorate  degree  in  Brooklyn. 
Beginning  in  1 940, 1  was  a  full-time  student  at  Minnesota  and 
was  made  an  assistant  professor.  In  1942, 1  left  and  went  to 
Washington  where  I  worked  for  awhile  in  the  Office  of  the 
Price  Administration  (OPA).  After  that,  I  went  over  finally  to 
the  Attorney  General's  Office  and  the  War  Department  and 
joined  the  Personnel  Research  section  in  1943.  They  had 
charge  of  the  testing  program  in  the  Army  and  there  were 
some  remarkable  things  going  on  there.  I  joined  the  Navy  as 
a  commissioned  officer  in  the  latter  part  of  '43,  and  had  my 
officer's  training  at  Fort  Skyler  in  the  Bronx.  I  then  returned 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  joined  the  Educational  Services 
section.  It  was  the  counterpart  of  the  information  education 
program.  First  I  was  the  Executive  Officer  for  a  man  named 
Earl  McGraph  and  then  I  was  made  head  of  the  program.  At 
one  point  I  had  about  550  officers  throughout  the  world  who 
organized  the  programs  which  enabled  men  to  continue  their 
education  while  they  were  in  the  service. 

Ralph  Tyler  was  the  best  known  person  in  measurement 
at  the  time.  He  had  a  program  where  he  devised  a  whole  series 
of  general  education  tests  which  became  the  GED  tests. 
Through  the  Navy  program  thousands  of  men  who  had 
enlisted  when  they  were  juniors  in  high  school  were  able  to  get 
their  high  school  diplomas.  We  had  correspondence  with 
many  universities  throughout  the  country.  Many  of  our 
officers  set  up  hve  classes  right  on  battleships  or  on  navel 
bases,  TheNavy  worked  closely  with  the  Army.  At  the  end  of 
the  war,  the  Army  set  up  colleges  all  over  Europe.  They  had 
about  six  centers  in  Europe.  While  soldiers  were  waiting  to 
come  back,  they  recruited  teaching  personnel  from  all  manner 
of  disciplines  and  they  shipped  them  over  to  these  centers. 
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The  job  for  recruiting  personnel  was  tremendous.  One  of  the 
men  I  worked  with  very  closely  with  in  the  Army,  Colonel 
Espy,  asked  what  the  hell  was  wrong  with  the  art  field.  He 
said  that  people  in  art  do  not  know  each  other.  He  said  in 
music  you  could  ask  any  music  educator  in  New  York  about 
music  educators  in  Washington  and  he  would  know  some 
there.  You  could  ask  a  person  in  art  who  is  good  in  Ohio  and 
he  would  not  know.  I  told  him  that  I  had  a  hunch  that  the 
reason  was  that  the  music  educators  had  a  tremendous 
national  organization,  and  in  art  they  only  had  regionals.  He 
told  me  it  was  causing  the  Army  a  lot  of  difficulty  since  he 
could  not  find  out  who  good  people  were.  When  he  had  to 
recruit  for  art  nation-wide,  he  had  to  talk  to  50  people,  but  in 
music  he  could  talk  to  two  or  three  and  get  a  good  picture  of 
the  whole  situation.  I  told  him  that  I  suspected  there  had  been 
some  talk  about  having  a  national  association,  and  when  I 
came  back,  I  was  all  fired  up  with  the  idea  that  we  should  have 
a  national. 

Q.  When  did  this  occur? 

A.  I  was  in  the  Navy  from  '42  to  '46.  I  returned  to  Teachers 
College  in  the  fall  of '46  as  the  head  of  the  Industrial  Arts  and 
Art  Education  Department.  At  that  time  the  National  Art 
Education  Association  (NAEA)  was  having  an  annual  winter 
meeting  in  Atlantic  City.  I  believe  that  we  had  representa- 
tives from  all  four  regionals  there.  The  representatives  from 
the  regions  laid  plans  for  working  towards  a  national  associa- 
tion and  I  was  made  Chairman  of  that.  Almost  simultane- 
ously with  my  appointment  as  Chairman  at  Teachers  College, 
I  became  Chairman  of  this  group  and  worked  on  it  while  I  was 
on  my  new  job.  For  1 0  years  I  never  worked  so  hard  in  my  life 
and  I  am  still  not  over  it. 

Q.  Where  were  you  living  at  this  time? 

A.  I  lived  in  New  York  in  Manhattan.  I  had  to  because  of 
the  full  teaching  load  and  being  in  charge  of  the  department. 

Q.  When  did  you  originally  get  involved  with  the  NAEA? 

A.  I  had  in  1 938  been  Program  Chairman  for  Western  Arts 
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and  I  went  to  Western  Arts  meetings  when  I  was  in 
Owatonna,  so  I  got  to  know  some  of  the  inner  workings  of  it 
and  the  art  educators.  When  I  went  to  New  York,  I  joined 
Eastern  Arts.  From  1946,  I  used  to  go  to  every  winter  and 
summer  art  meeting  of  the  NAEA  and  for  many  years  I  went 
to  all  of  the  regionals.  The  college  would  give  me  the  money 
for  the  eastern,  and  sometimes  a  little  toward  the  others,  but 
I  spent  a  tremendous  amount  of  my  own  money  going  to  the 
others,  encouraging  them,  meeting  with  the  officers  and 
cudgeling  them,  always  trying  to  point  out  the  benefits  of 
becoming  a  strong  national  organization.  In  1951  it  became 
a  reaUty.  Besides  having  a  full-time  teaching  and  administra- 
tive job,  this  activity  was  going  on  and  it  was  an  exciting  time 
for  me.  I  would  not  have  the  strength  to  go  through  it  again 
though. 

I  remember  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  NAEA  was  in  the 
spring  of  1950  in  Chicago.  It  was  in  Western  Arts  Territory 
and  there  were  many  Western  Art  members  there,  but  just  a 
token  representation  from  the  other  regions.  The  first  actual 
national  meeting  was  held  in  1 951  at  the  Commodore  Hotel  in 
New  York  City.  For  a  number  of  years  we  held  biennial 
meetings,  alternating  between  national  and  regional.  Then 
the  Council  decided  to  make  annual  national  meetings.  I 
frankly  think  that  one  of  the  biggest  mistakes  that  the 
National  has  made  is  to  do  away  with  the  regional  meetings. 
It  is  too  expensive  and  it  has  crowded  out  a  tremendous 
number  of  people.  Not  only  has  this  limited  the  number  of 
people  who  can  come,  but  also  the  level  of  the  people  who 
participate.  It  pushed  it  more  towards  being  for  people  at  the 
college  level.  If  you  had  to  go  to  another  state  you  might,  but 
a  teacher  cannot  afford  to  constantly  travel  across  the  coun- 
ti-y.  I  also  think  the  NAEA  has  fallen  down  in  its  appeal  to  all 
of  the  art  teachers.  One  issue  that  has  to  be  continually 
addressed  is  that  the  arts  are  an  important  part  of  basic 
education.  I  think  that  they  have  been  neglecting  to  focus  on 
this  enough  and  it  is  the  reason  that  people,  such  as  deans  of 
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colleges  of  education,  are  having  no  compunction,  when  they 
have  to  cut  down,  in  removing  or  reducing  the  arts. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  in  the  middle  '50*s? 

A.  In  1 951 1  was  invited  to  an  international  seminar  on  art 
education  in  Bristol,  England  which  was  being  set  up  by 
UNESCO.  The  book  that  I  edited.  The  Education  of  the  Artist, 
was  pretty  much  the  result  of  that.  Each  country  was  invited 
to  send  two  people  and  the  United  States  chose  only  to  send 
one.  I  was  that  one.  There  were  20  countries  represented,  but 
the  United  States  was  the  richest  country  of  the  world  attend- 
ing. There  were  other  coimtries  who  sent  only  one  represen- 
tative. England  was  the  host  country  and  the  EngUsh  had 
about  six.  There  were  about  40  delegates  in  all.  We  met  for 
a  three-week  period  in  Bristol  and  each  person  was  asked  to 
bring  along  a  paper  about  art  education  in  his  own  country 
and  an  exhibit.  I  prepared  an  exhibit  by  getting  work  from  all 
over  the  country,  making  posters  and  charts  about  the  exhib- 
its and  I  also  prepared  a  paper.  The  first  week  of  the  seminar 
was  given  over  to  the  presentations  of  the  papers  by  the 
participants.  We  attended  sessions  12  hours  a  day  for  5  days, 
the  first  week.  The  second  week  we  talked  about  general 
issues  and  the  third  week  we  discussed  directions  in  which  art 
education  might  move.  This  was  not  the  first  time  that  art 
educators  had  met  internationally,  but  it  was  the  first  time 
since  the  war.  That  made  the  difference.  After  a  terrible  war, 
to  meet  about  something  that  all  people  were  interested  in 
was  important. 

There  were  no  people  from  Eastern  Euroi>e,  most  were 
from  Western  Europe,  and  there  was  one  delegate  from 
Japan,  two  Australians,  one  from  New  Zealand,  and  one  from 
the  United  States.  At  that  time  there  were  only  67  countries 
in  UNESCO,  so  it  did  mean  one-third  of  the  representative 
countries  were  present.  We  decided  towards  the  end  of  the 
third  week  that  we  would  set  up  some  kind  of  a  vehicle  or 
organization  to  perpetuate  the  interchange  which  was  taking 
place.  On  the  last  night  we  scheduled  a  meeting  to  propose  a 
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resolution  for  what  we  might  dc  and  the  proposed  organiza- 
tion was  passed  unanimously.   We  decided   to  go  ahead, 
hoping  to  get  some  UNESCO  support  for  an  international 
society.  There  was,  early  in  the  century,  another  interna- 
tional society  which  seemed  to  change  their  name  or  title 
every  10  years.  At  first  they  were  called  the  International 
Society  for  Drawing.  They  had  a  big  meeting  in  Paris  at  the 
time  of  the  Paris  World's  Fair  and  the  last  time  they  met  was 
in  1937.  They  might  well  have  stopped  meeting  after  that 
because  tensions  in  Europe  grew  enormously.     The  next  to 
the  last  day  at  the  Congress  in  Bristol  we  got  a  cable  from  the 
man  who  had  been  the  secretary  of  this  organization,  who  was 
a  Swiss,  saying  that  this  organization  was  still  in  existence.  I 
think  he  must  have  had  a  spy  in  the  UNESCO  meeting.  He 
felt  that  there  was  no  point  in  dupUcating  an  already  existing 
international  organization.  I  know  that  the  people  who  were 
important  in  the  other  international  society  thought  that  they 
might  be  able  to  get  a  lot  of  money  from  UNESCO  to  revive 
theirs.  They  had  not  had  a  meeting  for  14  years,  so  for  all 
intents  and  purposes  we  considered  them  defunct. 

We  went  ahead  to  organize  this  one  with  UNESCO. 
During  the  next  three  years  from  1 951 , 1  worked  very  hard  on 
it.  I  wrote  a  draft  of  the  constitution  for  them  and  had 
tremendous  amounts  of  correspondence  for  the  international 
group.  At  the  original  seminar  we  nominated  a  committee  of 
four  people  to  organize  it:  an  Englishman,  a  French  woman, 
a  Canadian,  and  myself.  I  went  to  confer  with  Trevor  Thomp- 
son at  UNESCO  who  set  up  the  seminar  and  to  see  what  finan- 
cial assistance  we  could  get.  He  was  an  enormous  help.  Then 
we  had  our  fn^t  meeting  of  INSE A,  the  International  Society 
for  Education  through  Art,  in  1954  in  Paris  and  I  was  the  chair 
and  we  had  to  ratify  the  constitution.  We  went  through  the 
same  thing  that  we  had  gone  through  with  the  NAEA.  We  had 
an  evening  where  we  read  each  part  of  the  constitution,  voted 
on  it  and  made  remarks.  We  did  have  some  very  good  exhibits 
and  some  good  outside  speakers.  In  writing  the  constitution. 
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I  specified  that  no  president  could  succeed  himself.  Someone 
pointed  out  to  me  that  I  was  only  president  pro  tern  since  this 
was  the  first  meeting  that  was  held,  so  I  was  put  in  for  another 
three-year  term.  I  served  as  president  from  *54  to  '60. 

Q.  Where  was  the  second  INSEA  meeting  held? 

A.  The  second  meeting  was  held  in  the  Hague.  The  Dutch 
are  very  reliable  and  very  industrious  and  we  had  a  beauti- 
fully organized  meeting.  Although  not  a  very  big  meeting,  it 
was  about  three  times  larger  than  the  one  in  Paris.  It  went 
well.  The  municipal  museum  in  the  Hague  put  up  a  huge  tent 
on  their  grounds.  I  set  up  a  committee  to  arrange  an  interna- 
tional exhibition  of  children's  drawings  and  it  was  a  real 
smash.  We  had  things  fi'om  40  different  countries  that  were 
beautifully  selected.  We  had  a  little  work  from  Africa,  and  we 
had  some  marvelous  Asian  work,  but  mostly  work  fi'om 
Europe  and  North  America.  We  had  many  interesting  speak- 
ers including  a  man  fi-om  the  Bauhaus.  I  had  written  to  ask 
the  Russians  to  come  and  the  second  to  the  last  day  they  wrote 
that  some  would  arrive.  This  caused  quite  a  commotion 
because  this  was  the  first  time  they  had  taken  part.  They 
brought  along  a  lot  of  highly  proficient  work  which  was  viewed 
with  some  suspicion  as  to  how  it  was  selected.  In  their  talk  the 
Russians  told  about  selecting  students  and  giving  instruction 
to  those  above  the  elementary  level  who  had  special  interests 
and  talents. 

For  the  third  meeting  we  tried  to  include  more  people  from 
the  Orient  by  convening  in  Manila,  the  Philippines.  The 
Filipinos  were  very  good  about  getting  things  set  up  and 
organized,  but  the  location  was  so  distant  that  not  very  many 
people  outside  the  Philippines  were  able  to  attend.  The 
meeting  was  interesting  and  they  had  rounded  up  some  good 
speakers,  mostly  people  in  the  Philippine  area,  but  we  had 
enough  speakers  from  different  areas  to  make  it  an  interest- 
ing international  meeting.  A  man  who  was  German,  named 
Soika,  was  elected  president.  I  attended  the  meeting  in 
Toronto,  Canada,  in  '63  and  the  meeting  in  Prague  in  '66 
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which  was  probably  the  biggest  meeting  we  have  ever  had. 
There  were  2,500  people  there.  The  reason  for  that  was  most 
people  in  Eastern  Em-ope  are  not  allowed  to  go  to  Western 
Europe  to  attend  meetings,  but  this  was  a  meeting  that  they 
could  attend.  It  was  filled  with  East  Germans,  Czechs,  and  a 
lot  of  Yugoslavs.  Since  the  Hague  meeting,  the  Russians  have 
been  to  practically  every  meeting.  I  know  that  the  meeting  we 
had  in  Yugoslavia  had  some  very  articulate  and  interesting 
Russians  who  were  familiar  with  the  writings  of  a  large 
number  of  American  art  educators.  They  were  an  impressive 
group. 

Q.  From  my  observations  of  children's  art  on  exhibit  in 
Rotterdam,  I  sensed  a  tremendous  influence  of  American  art 
education  regarding  visual  ideas  and  the  use  of  media.  What 
do  you  think  about  this? 

A,  I  do  not  think  they  are  willing  to  accept  American 
imperialism  in  the  art  room.  There  are  some  very  good  art 
education  magazines  in  Japan,  and  Germany  used  to  have 
several  excellent  ones,  too.  The  Germans  also  took  immedi- 
ately to  Lowenfeld  because  he  was  one  of  them. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  chairman  of  the  Teachers  College 
Columbia  University  Art  Education  Department? 

A.  I  retired  in  1970,  so  that  makes  24  years. 

Q.  Whatdoyouconsidrr  to  be  your  unique  contributions  to 
art  education? 

A.  I  think  that  the  one  major  contribution  which  I  made 
was  in  the  book  Art  Today.  Art  Today  changed  directions  of 
the  courses  for  the  general  student  in  the  country.  The  books 
I  had  known  before  that  had  all  dealt  with  painting  anJ 
sculpture.  They  had  to  have  a  historical  cast,  but  Art  Today 
looked  upon  all  of  the  visual  environment  as  worthy  of  study 
and  included  it.  It  also  emphasized  the  "contemporary"  rather 
than  the  "historic"  backgroimd. 

Q.  Do  you  do  anything  now  in  the  areas  of  art  education? 

A.  Not  in  any  major  way.  I  worked  so  hard  for  40  years  that 
I  find  it  very  difficult  to  make  myself  work  anymore.  Now, 
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living  in  California,  I  have  more  things  to  do  than  there  is  time 
for. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  the  role  of  art  should  be  in  the 
schools? 

A.  Essentially,  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  country  that  has 
any  kind  of  balance  to  it,  we  need  to  have  a  society  which  has 
humanistic  values.  If  we  do  not  have  humanistic  values 
present  in  our  society,  we  are  headed  for  an  awful  downfall.  I 
do  not  like  the  way  the  country  is  going  at  the  present  time,  I 
think  that  you  have  to  train  the  intellect,  but  you  also  have  to 
train  the  emotions.  A  person  is  not  educated  if  he  is  educated 
in  only  one  area.  Art  is  just  as  basic,  maybe  in  the  long  run 
more  basic,  in  terms  of  the  culture  being  a  reasonable  and 
civilized  culture.  We  have  to  have  a  strong  emphasis  on  the 
arts.  I  think  it  should  not  only  focus  on  the  visual  arts,  but 
should  include  music,  and  probably  for  some  students,  the 
dance.  I  think  that  for  small  youngsters,  the  dance  is  just  as 
important  as  any  of  the  arts. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  idea  where  the  future  of  art  education 
lies? 

A.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  art  education  has  been  cut  back 
in  the  schools  right  now,  there  are  many  other  things  in  our 
culture  which  are  quite  promising.  I  suspect  that  no  civiHza- 
tion  can  be  a  great  one  without  a  basic  interest  in  art.  Once 
we  are  past  the  bad  period  we  are  now  in,  the  interest  in  art 
and  the  quality  of  production  will  improve. 

Anne  Gregory  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Art  Department, 
California  State  University,  Long  Beach. 

This  interview  was  partially  supported  by  the  Killgore 
Research  Center  at  West  Texas  State  University,  Canyon, 
Texas. 
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The  Morality  of  International  Art  Education 

Kenneth  A.  Marantz 

I  will  address  here  some  questions  that  have  become  m- 
creasingly  bothersome  as  Fve  travellt^d  abroad,  dipped  into 
the  contemporary  anthropological  literature,  worked  with 
and  observed  international  graduate  students.  I  wish  that  I 
could  bring  you  more  than  questions,  could  offer  you  guaran- 
teed procedures  that  answer  these  questions.  I  fear  I  can't 
even  hand  out  nostrums.  Indeed,  my  objective  is  to  apply 
more  the  mustard  plaster  than  some  glitzy  palliative,  to  stir 
up  the  quiet  waters  and  maybe  even  cause  some  wavelets  to 
lap  over  into  the  swamp  of  cross-cultural  research.  My 
motives  arise  from  a  sense  of  conscience.  They  are  a  form  of 
moral  belief  generated  by  what  I  perceive  as  an  absence  of 
concern  in  my  behavior  and  in  our  field  regarding  our  respon- 
sibiUties  to  international  graduate  students. 

At  The  Ohio  State  University  we  have  graduated  32 
foreign  nationals  who  have  returned  home  to  continue  their 
careers;  they  came  from  18  nations  including  Nigeria,  Nicara- 
gua, India,  Brazil,  New  Zealand,Thailand,  Austria,  Israel, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Sri  Lanka,  Taiwan,  and  more.  After  some  15 
years  of  advising  international  students  why  do  I  now  ask  the 
questions  that  ought  to  have  been  asked  before? 

A  young  woman  from  Jamaica,  now  a  graduate  student  in 
educational  administration  at  Harvard  wrote  in  1986: 
How  well  is  my  Harvard  education  experience  preparing 
me  for  useful  work  upon  my  return  home?  This  is  a 
difficult  and  frustrating  question  that  has  been  gnawing 
at  me,  as  I  am  sure  it  has  other  *Third  World'  and  other 
international  students  studying  in  the  United  States 
(International  Education  Newsletter,  1985). 
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"Preparing  me  for  useful  work""  is  the  keystone  in  the  arch 
of  questions  that  have  long  been  gnawing  at  me.  The  mathe- 
matician speaks  and  thinks  in  a  universal  semiotic  culture: 
Symbols,  syntax,  and  systems  are  elegantly  arbitrary.  So  may 
it  also  be  with  other  sciences  and  technologies  (putting  aside 
of  course  the  social  values  of  the  work  they  do,  the  ethical 
implications  of  the  practical  consequences  of  their  beautiful 
theories).  But  art  and  education  and  art  education  are  so 
totally  immersed  in  their  cultural  matrices  that  we  cannot,  in 
good  conscience,  even  begin  to  pretend  to  do  our  work  isolated 
from  the  social  framework. 

Ergo,  we  keep  retmning  to  the  consequences  of  our  labors 
as  educators,  the  functional  exportability  of  our  teachings. 
Perhaps  the  puzzlement  might  be  approached  on  tip- toe,  with 
catlike  tread,  if  we  look  at  our  effectiveness  much  closer  to 
home.  While  my  focus  here  is  on  graduate  education,  many  of 
the  questions  raised  have  deep  hooks  in  undergraduate  pro- 
grams, as  well.  How  well  do  those  of  us  who  manage  terminal 
degree  mills  know,  understand,  appreciate,  or  even  care  about 
the  world  in  which  our  g/:'aduates  must  seek  their  future?  To 
what  extent  do  we  pay  attention  to  the  words  of  wisdom  we 
expound  in  our  classrooms?  A  homily  in  curriculum  theory 
advises  us  to  know  our  students  and  their  needs.  What  are  the 
needs  of  a  typical  doctoral  graduate  desiring  a  career  in 
"higher""  education?  By  "higher""  I  mean,  of  course,  "post- 
secondary,""  a  title  that  refers  to  an  educational  landscape  that 
contains  lowland  seas,  arid  deserts,  vast  flat  plains,  forests, 
hills,  and  a  very  few  mountains.  The  metaphor  describes  the 
vast  variety  of  institutions  from  junior  colleges  to  research 
universities,  academies  to  large  teacher  preparation  colleges 
(nee  normal  schools).  Most  (and  Fd  guess  quite  soon,  all)  seek 
teachers  with  terminal  degrees.  And,  from  the  announce- 
ments that  come  my  way  each  year,  it  is  the  doctorate  that  is 
most  coveted  because  of  the  pressures  by  accrediting  agencies 
to  see  a  string  of  letters  after  the  names  of  faculty.  To  what 
extent  are  we  attending,  can  we  attend,  to  assorted  needs  of 
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such  assorted  institutions?  What  skills,  attitudes,  knowl- 
edges, and  values  do  we  inculcate  that  are  universally  export- 
able? Or  do  we,  rather,  define  what  is  teachable  in  terms  of  our 
own  lives,  seeking  to  clone  ourselves  to  create  disciples  ready 
and  able  to  carry  our  Word  to  the  benighted  world? 

Graduate  degrees  in  art  education,  in  many  if  not  most 
institutions,  are  research  degrees.  Thus  our  responsibihties 
are  to  help  our  students  come  to  grips  with  the  complexities  of 
the  rules  of  the  research  game.  We  don't  consider  it  our  task 
necessarily  to  help  them  sharpen  insights  and  skills  of  stu- 
dent teaching  supervision,  to  become  effective  instructors  of 
weaving,  to  design  and  practice  courses  in  art  appreciation,  to 
deal  with  the  older  urban  student  now  coming  to  city  institu- 
tions. If  we're  good  we  sharpen  both  the  skills  to  do  research 
and  the  appetite  after  graduation  to  carry  on  studying  the 
never-ending  problems  in  our  field.  But  what  opportunities  to 
do  so  are  theirs  when  work  loads  occupy  the  majority  of 
daylight  hours  and  there  are  no  incentives  nor  resources  to 
continue?  To  paraphrase  the  Jamaican  student  '^ow  well 
has  graduate  study  prepared  me  for  useful  work  when  I  get 
my  teaching  job?** 

If  I  have  overstated  the  situation  it  has  been  for  rhetorical 
effect  to  point  out  that  the  problems  I  perceive  in  educating 
international  colleagues  are  similar  to  those  that  characterize 
our  national  operations.  We  are  clearly  far  firom  a  single 
American  culture  although  we  sometimes  make-believe  oth- 
erwise. But  educational  headlines  which  bandbox  conflicts 
involving  content  (e.g.,  evolution  vs.  creationism  and  the  odd 
notion  that  the  non-definable  "secular  humanism"'  is  a  reli- 
gion), teaching  methods  (e.g.,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  behavioral 
objectives  and  the  more  pernicious  accountability  and  bilin- 
gual education),  censorship,  and  currently  the  means  by 
which  teachers  are  prepared  (cf.  Holmes  and  Carnegie),  such 
open  conflicts  surely  make  it  clear  that  we  Uve  in  a  nation 
based  on  cultural  pluralism.  By  paying  more  attention  to 
what's  going  on  under  our  noses  we  should  be  able  to  do  a 
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better  job  with  matters  at  our  fingertips. 

We  are  more  than  ever  the  target  of  educational  aspira- 
tions of  colleagues  from  the  Orient,  the  Middle  East,  and 
South  America,  areas  not  yet  able  to  offer  advanced  education 
in  our  field.  Practically,  if  we  believe  that  we  should  be 
responsive  to  the  cultural  needs  of  those  coming  to  us  from  all 
parts  of  this  globe  then  how  should  we  change  our  current 
behavior?  I  say  if  because  there  is  a  point  of  view  that  makes 
a  case  for  what  maybe  called  a  "single  standard.''  That  is,  send 
a  clear  message  that  we  offer  a  point  of  view  we  believe  is 
fundamentally  appropriate  and  that  we  expect  those  who 
come  to  study  with  us  to  learn  that  point  of  view.  How  they  (an 
Idahoan  or  Ugandan)  choose  to  exploit  that  learning  in  the 
specific  context  of  their  home  culture  is  up  to  them.  While  I 
have  personal  difficulty  in  understanding  how  we  can  teach 
about  curriculum  or  philosophical  issues  or  evaluation  or  even 
research  methodologies  outside  a  cultural  context,  I  can 
respect  others  who  have  reflected  on  the  situation  and  come 
to  their  reasoned  conclusions  that  our  responsibility  is  only 
"to  educate.''  Indeed,  Vd  suspect  (and  Professor  S.  Dechow 
reports  as  well  in  1982)  that  a  form  of  democratic,  every-one- 
treated-alike  ideology  dominates  our  universities. 

Our  Harvard  student  pv  "^s  out  a  general  need:  "Because 
faculty  in  the  U.S.  aren't  always  aware  of  the  issues  confront- 
ing international  students  [I'd  guess  more  likely  are  rai^ely 
aware],  students  themselves  must  determine  the  areas  re- 
quiring focus.  This  is  a  crucial  obligation  for  foreign  students 
from  ^Third  World'  countries  where  we  are  attempting  to 
overcome  colonial  traces  in  the  content  and  substance  of  our 
educational  systems  and  to  replace  them  with  a  more  indige- 
nous educational  message."  A  more  indigenous  educational 
message:  the  voice  of  the  culture  in  which  are  embedaed  the 
political  supports  and  constraints,  the  resource  limitations, 
the  aesthetic  values,  the  psychological  self-understandings, 
the  definition  of  reality. 

Because  very  recent  surveys  have  shown  a  dramatic 
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increase  in  the  number  of  students  from  countries  with  the 
greatest  difference  in  cultural  values  and  behaviors  and 
because,  at  Ohio  State,  we  have  had  a  dramatic  increase  in 
graduate  students  from  Saudi  Arabia,  I  will  use  that  country 
as  the  case  in  point.  You  may  wish  to  extrapolate,  to  plug  in 
any  other  country  to  see  how  many  of  the  questions  stimu- 
lated by  this  instance  reflects  broader  concerns.  Obviously  I 
believe  that  there  are  indeed  overarching  concerns.  In  gath- 
ering information  I've  had  the  cooperation  of  matriculating 
Saudi  students,  and  I  used  a  report  on  Students  from  the  Arab 
World  made  by  the  National  Association  for  Foreign  Student 
Affairs  (Althen,  1978)  and  a  more  recent  paper  given  by  an 
Ohio  State  colleague  on  "Intercultural  Relevance  and  Re- 
entry Ethical  Issues  in  Curriculum  Development — ^The  Saudi 
Arabian  Case"  (Dechow,  1982). 

As  was  the  concern  of  the  Harvard  student,  the  focus  is  on 
"relevance."  "How  can  we  responsibly  educate  and  prepare 
students  to  return  home  equipped  to  relevantly  translate  the 
education  they  have  received  here  into  their  own  cultures' 
terms?"  Our  Saudi  students  are  males,  university  educated 
(with  a  least  a  B.A.),  who  come  with  a  wife  and  sometimes 
young  children  because  marriage  is  assumed  as  a  basic  value. 
For  the  most  part  their  command  of  reading  English  is  much 
better  than  the  spoken.  Indeed,  some  come  to  the  States  first 
to  study  Enghsh  in  order  to  pass  the  language  examinations 
(TOEFL  or  others)  which  are  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to 
graduate  programs.  But  such  crash  programs  hardly  prepare 
them  for  the  complexities  of  our  idiomatic  tongue,  cannot 
begin  to  supply  them  with  the  literary,  political,  and  historical 
allusions  that  make  our  language  the  richly  textured  expres- 
sive tool  it  can  be.  If,  as  many  of  us  beHeve,  the  language  in 
many  ways  helps  to  define  the  culture,  not  only  are  these 
students  able  to  handle  just  our  basic  English,  but  they  are 
essentially  ignorant  of  our  cultural  values,  our  educational 
protocols.  What  we  take  pretty  much  for  granted,  how  we 
disport  ourselves  linguistically  in  class,  casually  dropping 
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mixed  metaphors  on  desks  or  calling  upon  our  rich  Uterary 
heritage  to  extend  an  argument,  helps  increase  the  wall  of 
alienation  we  build  between  us  and  them.  I  can  well  remem- 
ber weekly  sessions  with  a  lively  young  woman  from  Taiwan 
which  were  devoted  to  helping  her  shape  her  thesis  study  but 
which  always  included  a  lesson  in  which  I  taught  her  a  few 
idioms.  Indeed,  I  found  that  I  developed  a  habit,  as  we 
chatted,  of  labeling  such  figures  of  speech  as  I  used  them  with 
an  afterward,  ^That's  an  idiom.**  It  became  clear,  quickly,  how 
much  of  our  speech  isn't  found  in  the  textbooks  used  to  study 
English.  However,  while  such  pleasant  sidetracks  helped  her 
operate  more  efficiently  in  our  local  university  culture,  I 
wonder  if  they  had  any  value  at  all  for  her  when  she  returned 
to  teach  in  Taipei? 

What  are  some  of  pertinent  facts  about  Saudi  Arabian 
culture  I  have  learned  so  far?  Theirs  is  an  oral  culture;  i.e.,  the 
significant  communication  occurs  face  to  face,  not  in  written 
form.  In  attempting  to  establish  contact  with  my  counter- 
parts in  two  major  universities  over  a  period  of  18  months,  I 
can  report  that  there  has  been  no  reply  to  a  series  of  increas- 
ingly pleading  letters.  Nor  can  I  stimulate  so  much  as  a 
postcard  from  a  recently  graduated  doctoral  student  despite 
the  closest  of  conversational  relationships  maintained  over  a 
couple  years  of  his  residency  with  us.  Such  an  oral  depend- 
ency results  in  a  pattern  of  irregular  contacts,  of  a  milling 
about  in  corridors  in  order  to  pop  into  the  office  or  to  intercept 
me  in  my  many  voyages  out  and  in  during  the  day.  And  I'm 
reminded  of  my  visit  to  Qatar  and  the  "strange**  involvement 
with  the  heads  of  colleges  and  departments  as  they  sat  at  their 
desks  in  what  we  would  identify  as  faculty  commons  rooms 
complete  with  the  ever-present  coffee  service.  Business  was 
conducted  in  the  public  view  —  both  visual  and  auditory  —  of 
faculty  who  sat  about  drinking  coffee  and  chatting.  So 
different  from  our  paper  dominated  and  closed  door  confer- 
ences. As  Dechow  reports,  when  a  Saudi  student  declined  to 
keep  an  assigned  daily  journal,  "  It's  like  talking  to  yourself. 
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When  I  talk,  I  want  people  around  me  that  I  can  see  and  know 
are  Hstening  and  understand  me."  This  is  so  logical  given  the 
specifics  of  their  cultural  values.  Do  we  then  insist  on  the 
daily  journal? 

Or,  how  do  we  deal  with  the  differences  in  concepts  of  time 
with  which  you're  all  familiar?  Westerners  insist  that  time  is 
linear  —  and  we  have  bells  in  our  halls  that  proclaim  this 
steady  and  inevitable  march  each  hour.  Thus,  when  we 
demand  timely  submission  of  written  assignments,  we  simply 
assume:  of  course.  But  if  time  is  cyclical,  as  is  clearly  the  case 
in  some  other  cultures  hke  Saudi  Arabia,  then  our  rush  to 
meet  deadlines  seems  to  make  no  sense.  The  task  at  hand 
determines  its  own  conclusions  and  when  it's  done,  it's  done 
and  only  then  is  it  ready  to  be  turned  in.  "Incompletes"  are  a 
way  of  life.  (I  realize  some  Westerners  have  adopted  this  way 
of  life  as  well.)  How  insistent  should  we  be  that  they  alter, 
pervert,  their  cultural  norms  in  order  to  fit  ours? 

Probably  most  fundamental,  from  the  perspective  of  edu- 
cation, is  the  concept  of  what  it  means  to  be  educated.  For  me, 
one  of  the  more  wonderful  aspects  of  the  Saudi  culture  is  its 
relatively  monolithic  structure.  There  is  no  separation  of 
church  and  state.  It  is  a  theocracy  and  the  writings  of  the 
Koran  and  Hadith  contain  the  wisdom  and  guiding  principles 
for  all  aspects  of  life.  One  becomes  educated  by  learning,  by 
memorizing,  what  has  been  written  and  one  demonstrates 
success  by  repeating  what  one  has  memorized.  One  accepts; 
one  does  not  challenge  the  teacher. 

For  some  of  us  such  a  student  attitude  may  seem  like  pig 
heaven  (surely  not  pig  in  Arabia).  But  in  the  main  at  the 
university  at  least  if  not  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools, 
we  demand  questioning,  we  invite  personal  interpretation.  If 
not  using  the  Socratic  method  we  expect  our  students  to 
reflect  on  what  they  read  and  hear.  We  put  a  very  high  value 
on  academic  freedom,  on  both  cultural  and  personal  relativ- 
ism. We  condemn  educational  catechisms  and  expect  that  our 
students  will,  like  the  camel,  push  their  noses  under  the  tents 
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of  claims  and  propositions  to  see  what  exists  behind  the 
decorative  facades.  But,  it  is  frequently  difficult  with  Saudi 
students  to  obtain  class  participation  because  personal  stu- 
dent opinions  are  not  considered  valuable  and  only  the 
teacher  is  worth  hearing. 

In  essays  a  parallel  situation  prevails.  Writing  assign- 
ments come  in  as  a  set  of  pure,  i,e.,  uninterpreted  quotations 
or  paraphrases.  The  authors  of  books  and  articles  are  the 
experts  and  they  are  not  to  be  questioned,  only  reported.  In 
examinations,  this  training  to  memorize  authority  can  be 
useful  and  we  find  our  Saudi  Arabian  students  very  well 
prepared  for  their  candidacy  orals  where  name  dropping  is 
taken  seriously.  Of  course  they  frequently  take  three  times  as 
long  to  prepare  for  these  sessions  as  their  Western  cohorts. 

I  could  present  more  facts  about  cultural  differences 
relating  to  family  life  and  economic/political  conditions,  but 
by  now  you  have  enough  to  comprehend  the  conundrum  we 
face.  In  remaining  content  neutral  I've  failed  to  indicate  a 
hard-core  conceptual  puzzlement  that  is  squarely  in  the 
middle  of  the  art  education  domain.  Art  education  in  Saudi 
Arabia  refers  to  studio  practice.  There  is  an  almost  total 
vacuum  of  theory  of  educational  methods,  of  curriculum,  and 
evaluation  instruction.  This  educational  forge  creates  a 
double-edged  sword.  One  edge  is  the  undergraduate  training 
that  is  essentially  studio  bound  that  hardly  prepares  them  for 
our  theoretical  orientations.  The  other  is  the  expectation  that 
when  they  return  home  they  too  will  be  studio  teachers.  In 
other  words,  the  focus  of  our  educational  enterprise  is  skewed. 
We  teach  them  about  research,  an  activity  that  has  little  to  do 
with  their  "useful  work,"  which  doesn't  seem  to  respond  to 
their  "indigenous  message." 

And  of  the  objects  themselves,  those  that  are  called  art,  we 
have  more  mismatches.  While,  I'm  told,  there  exists  some 
argument  about  the  extent  of  the  religious  prohibitions  con- 
cerning depicting  the  human  figure,  the  sort  of  freedom  we 
encourage  here  in  representational  work  is  not  possible  there. 
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Calligraphy  is  central;  geometric  patterning  and  scenes  of 
animals  and  plants  abound.  Sculpture  is  essentially  non- 
objective  or  functional. 

Thus,  even  in  a  studio  dominated  course  of  study,  there  is 
the  problem  of  serious  limitations  on  content,  to  sa .7  nothing 
of  the  issues  involving  the  study  of  art  -  the  role  ox  their  rich 
history  of  metal  and  fiber  crafts,  and  the  critical  approach  that 
must  be  couched  within  the  broader  cultural  norms.  Prob- 
lems, issues,  concerns  -  but  only  if  we  allow  ourselves  to 
become  sensitive  to  them.  For  our  foreign  students,  of  course, 
they  are  intimate  and  perpetual  concerns.  And,  for  me,  they 
have  created  this  belated  act  of  moral  consciousness. 

Clearly  I  believe  we  can't  simply  put  up  the  Caveat 
Emptor  sign  although  the  pressure  to  earn  an  American 
degree  will  no  doubt  bring  us  students  regardless  of  the 
conditions  of  servitude  we  impose.  Some  of  our  students  have 
recently  suggested  that  we  adopt  a  double  track  grading  poli- 
cy. "Do  not  compare  our  work  with  the  high  scholarly  work  of 
American  students  who  have  more  knowledge  about  Western 
Art  Education  . . .  a  B-,  or  C  will  bring  down  the  image  of  the 
performance  to  the  eye  of  the  sponsors  or  the  govemment,"one 
student  wrote.  A  genuine  appeal  for  cultural  relevance.  But 
can  we  justify  the  practice?  If  we  give  low  grades  that  result 
in  recall,  how  have  we  helped  the  student  learn? 

"The  inferiority  complex  in  almost  each  and  every  foreign 
student  due  to  the  influence  of  their  local  background  in  their 
country  makes  them  shy  to  talk  in  class.  But  the  professors 
could  brake  [sic]  the  ice  by  making  them  talk  about  something 
that  has  connection  with  their  culture  or  practice  in  their  own 
country,  a  student  suggested.  "How  often  do  we  try  to  do  this, 
to  seek  out  concepts  from  the  two  cultures  that  may  bridge 
them,  might  make  connections?  If  we  don't  go  to  live  in  their 
country,  at  least  ought  we  not  to  learn  about  it  by  Hstening  to 
those  who  live  there? 

Some  of  us  believe  that  education  has  a  role  to  play  in 
leading  society  and,  it  follows,  that  in  preparing  teachers  we 
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seek  to  instill  in  them  the  verve  of  change-agents.  Ethically, 
we  may  be  on  shaky  ground  even  for  domestic  pedagogs.  But 
what  are  we  asking  of  our  international  troops  when  we  incul- 
cate our  values  and  expect  them  to  risk  their  necks  (literally 
I  fear  in  some  instances)  in  our  cause  on  their  turf?  Yet  if  not 
ours,  we  must  be  more  than  merely  slightly  aware  of  theirs. 

Only  as  a  young  child  did  I  beUeve  that  all  problems  had 
solutions.  Yet  as  a  much  older  child  I  believe  that  we  can't 
determine  the  possibihty  of  solutions  xmless  we  first  identify 
the  problem.  And  that's  all  I've  been  trying  to  do  here  —  to 
point  out  what  I  see  as  a  fertile  landscape  waiting  to  be 
cultivated.  Cross-cultural  research  is  very  iffy  when  it's 
practiced  unilaterally  .  The  ctic/emic  pairing  seems  a  more 
promising  approach,  and  our  current  international  students 
are  a  cadre  of  others  who  are  the  potential  partners.  They  are 
also  our  future  colleagues  and  deserve  oxir  respect  as  many  of 
them  move  from  profound  colonial  influences.  They  don't 
need  a  fresh  form  of  educational  colonialism  thrust  upon 
them,  whether  produced  intentionally  or  by  our  neglect.  I  end 
with  a  paraphrase  of  the  Harvard  student's  self-reflective 
question:  **How  well  will  the  education  we  offer  prepare  our 
international  students  for  useful  work  upon  their  return 
home?" 


Kenneth  A.  Marantz  is  Professor  of  Art  Education,  The 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus.  He  was  a  recipient  of  the 
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The  Underdevelopment  of  Art  Education: 
Political  Intervention  in  Brazil 

Anna  Mae  Bai'bosa 

Modernization  of  art  education  has  been  a  painful  and 
difficult  process.  In  Latin  America,  where  cultural  moderni- 
zation  has  been  connected  with  movements  toward  democracy, 
the  general  education  system  has  tried  to  control  methods  and 
quality  of  art  education,  Brazil  provides  an  example  of  how 
politics  and  financial  policies  have  contributed  to  the  underde- 
velopment of  art  education  for  all  its  citizens. 

Leaders  in  art  history  and  modern  art  criticism  suggest 
that  artistic  development  means  artistic  production  associ- 
ated with  artistic  understanding.  Because  it  promotes  critical 
thinking,  appreciation,  understanding,  and  enjoyment  of  art 
products,  art  education  is  a  crucial  issue  for  development  of 
the  arts. 

In  a  paper  presented  in  Vancouver  to  the  World  Confer- 
ence on  Art,  Politics,  and  Business,  the  economist  Kenneth 
Boulding  suggested  that  art  education  is  presently  underde- 
veloped. To  understand  why  art  education  is  at  least  50  years 
behind  the  development  of  artistic  production,  it  is  first 
necessary  to  understand  the  political  and  financial  reasons 
behind  this  lack  of  development  in  art  education. 

For  many  consumers  and  art  speciahsts,  modernization  of 
art  has  been  a  painful  and  difficult  process.  While  the 
teaching  of  art  previously  was  concerned  either  with  teaching 
geometric  drawing  to  elementary  and  secondary  school  chil- 
dren or  with  helping  artists  develop,  current  art  education  is 
a  combination  of  modem  psychology  and  modem  art.  Reac- 
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tions  against  these  new  forms  of  artistic  expression  were 
strong,  particularly  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  where  intro- 
duction to  modern  art  occurred  through  provocative  events 
such  as  the  Armory  Show  in  the  United  States  and  Modem 
Art  Week  in  Brazil. 

To  educate  future  artists,  schools  promoting  modem  art 
were  created  everywhere,  although  the  best  ones  —  the 
Bauhaus  (Germany,  1919),  the  Vitebesk  School  (Russia, 
1919)  and  Black  Mountain  College  (United  States,  1950's)  — 
were  closed  for  political  reasons.  To  educate  the  public,  art 
was  introduced  into  the  established  general  education  cur- 
riculum with  the  intent  to  modify  taste,  artistic  sensibility, 
and  aesthetic  perception.  But  the  education  system  worked 
against  art  in  general  education,  transforming  it  into  a  dis- 
pensable school  subject  emphasizing  only  free  expression,  a 
laissez-faire  method  lacking  in  critical  sensibility. 

When  I  asked  Ernst  Gombrich  in  1 982  about  his  thoughts 
on  the  crisis  of  art  today,  he  replied  that  it  is  a  crisis  of  value, 
and  he  blamed  art  education  itself.  In  his  view  if  an  artistic 
child's  scribbles  are  indiscriminately  praised,  the  child  may 
grow  up  unable  to  judge  his  own  work.  In  addition,  he  believed 
there  are  few  available  critics  who  are  able  to  accurately  judge 
works  of  art. 

The  educational  system  has  weakened  ai't  education  in 
schools,  transforming  it  into  mere  therapy  or  skills  training. 
By  contrast,  the  scholarly  study  of  art,  expression,  and  criti- 
cism could  possibly  help  students  understand  modern  art  as 
well  as  modern  life  in  all  its  complexities.^  To  be  able  to  make 
value  judgments  means  to  be  able  to  avoid  manipulated 
opinions.  Among  politicians  who  make  important  decisions 
concerning  education,  few  appear  interested  in  avoiding  the 
manipulation  of  popular  opinion.  Politics  affects  art  educa- 
tion more  harshly  and  directly  than  it  affects  art  itself,  since 
art  as  individual  statement  can  be  assimilated  by  the  official 
system.  The  sub-system  of  art  in  formal  and  informal  educa- 
tion, however,  affects  the  political  system  more  than  ai't 
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educators  realize,  because  they  are  educated  not  to  recognize 
this  effect. 

In  Latin  America,  where  cultural  modernization  has 
always  been  connected  with  movements  toward  democracy, 
the  general  educational  system  has  attempted  to  control  the 
methods  and  quality  of  art  education.  Identification  of  art 
education  with  social  reforms  or  revolutions  toward  democ- 
racy in  Latin  America  is  not  a  rhetorical  affirmation.  Rather, 
culture,  education,  art,  and  art  education  are  closely  linked  to 
politics. 

Modern  art  education  in  Latin  America  began  in  Mexico 
with  the  revolution  of  1910,  when  illiteracy  and  an  inefficient 
system  of  education  was  dominant.  Indigenous  arts  and 
crafts  had  deteriorated  and,  in  some  cases,  had  been  com- 
pletely forgotten.  Painting  and  sculpture  followed  European 
trends  and  methods. 

The  first  community  effort  to  re-establish  education  in 
Mexico  was  the  creation  of  the  Escuelas  ao  Aire  Libre  (Open 
Air  Schools),  National  artists  travelled  the  country,  estab- 
lishing art  classes  for  the  Indians  and  the  poor.  The  strong 
commitment  of  artists  (such  as  Best  Maugard,  Alfredo  Ramos 
Martinez,  and  Rodriquez  Lozano)  to  make  these  schools 
successful  aroused  a  new  appreciation  for  Mexican  art  and  a 
respect  for  art  as  a  method  to  educate  the  illiterate  and  to 
develop  citizen  consciousness.  The  muralist  movement 
helped  revive  the  old  method  of  fresco  painting  and  ancient 
Indian  designs.  Later,  as  Minister  of  Pubhc  Education  (1 921 
-  1924),  Jose  Vasconcelos  organized  educational  missions 
which'also  travelled  throughout  the  country.  He  collaborated 
with  people  such  as  Diego  Rivera,  Jose  Clemente  Orozco, 
David  Siqueiros,  Alva  de  la  Canal,  Fermin  Revueltas,  Jean 
Chariot,  and  Fernando  Leal. 

The  Escuelas  ao  Aire  Libre  and  Best  Maugard's  method  of 
teaching  art  influenced  many  Latin  American  countries 
which,  under  the  democratic  regimes  of  that  time,  were 
developing  an  attitude  of  visual  and  cultural  respect  for  the 
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environment  of  the  past.  Both  Maugard  and  the  Escuelas  ao 
Aire  Libre  were  committed  to  the  idea  of  art  for  cultural 
regeneration;  to  develop  a  relationship  among  artists,  the 
people,  and  the  state;  and  to  build  a  sense  of  citizenship 
through  art. 

Maugard's  book  begins  with  an  essay  on  "The  Social 
Function  of  Art.**^  For  him,  the  purpose  of  teaching  art  was  to 
democratize  the  pleasure  of  art,  to  initiate  the  people  into  its 
practice,  and  to  diffuse  its  use  throughout  society  and  each 
individual's  life.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  Maugard's  graphic 
exercises  are  similar  to  those  proposed  by  Marion  Richardson 
in  England.  It  would  appear  that  Maugard's  method  is  a  type 
of  classificatory  deconstruction  of  Mexican  indigenous  art, 
taking  into  consideration  the  general  principles  of  Western 
design. 

The  success  of  the  Escuelas  ao  Aire  Libre  was  significant, 
and  the  aesthetic  quality  of  the  works  produced  was  high. 
Many  students,  including  Tamayo,  became  artists.  But  the 
highest  achievement  of  the  Escuelas  was  to  influence  the 
formation  of  a  sense  of  community  work  and  learning.  Mexico 
set  the  pattern  for  art  education  in  Latin  America. 

When  a  democratic  regime  begins  political  and  social 
changes,  and  when  open  discussion  is  established,  ai't  educa- 
tion can  lend  impetus  to  changes  in  art  as  well  as  in  general 
education.  An  example  of  art  used  to  overcome  an  eUtist 
system  of  education  during  political  change  can  be  seen  in 
Bi^azil,  which  changed  from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic  in  1 889. 
For  almost  30  years,  the  opponents  of  slavery  and  the  monar- 
chy in  Brazil  demanded  popular  education  and  training  for 
slaves  to  prepare  them  for  free  work.  Criticism  of  education 
came  from  the  two  political  factions  engaged  in  the  fight. 
Liberalism  and  Positivism. 

The  Liberals  promoted  drawing  as  the  mo:jt  important 
subject  of  their  curriculum.  Their  liberal  political  theory  was 
directed  toward  the  practical  function  of  enriching  the  coun- 
try economically.  This  would  be  possible  only  through  indus- 
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trial  development,  they  said,  and  they  considered  the  techni- 
cal and  industrial  education  of  the  people  to  be  one  of  the  basic 
conditions  for  this  development. 

Although  this  fight  between  Liberals  an.d  Positivists 
dominated  the  Fine  Arts  School  and  the  Brazilian  "intelli- 
gentsia," after  the  Proclamation  of  the  Republic,  the  Positiv- 
ists became  the  educational  leaders.  They  reformulated  the 
Fine  Arts  School  and  education  in  general,  establishing  geo- 
metric drawing  as  a  subject  in  piimary  and  secondary  curric- 
ula in  order  to  develop  the  "scientific  mind."  Without  orienta- 
tion, however,  teachers  returned  to  the  old  practice  of  copying. 
Politically,  the  Brazilian  Positivists  recommended  a  dictator- 
ship of  knowledgeable  citizens.  Culturally,  in  art  education  at 
least,  they  leaned  toward  the  past. 

Only  during  the  period  of  1927  to  1935  would  the  debate 
on  education  reappear.  This  time,  political  efforts  were 
directed  toward  changing  from  the  oHgarchic  system  to  a 
democratic  system.  The  Brazihan  middle  class  contested  the 
inabiHty  of  the  Republican  regime  to  change  the  feudalistic 
social,  political,  and  economic  bases  inherited  from  the 
Empire.  This  fight  was  directed  toward  estabhshing  popular 
participation  and  free  elections. 

Art  education  again  became  a  principal  subject  in  the 
schools,  with  the  preparation  of  art  teachers  a  chief  concern. 
The  first  imiversity  course  to  train  art  terxchers  was  developed 
at  the  experimental  University  of  the  Distrito  Federal. 

This  was  a  period  of  awakening  modernity.  In  1922, 
Modern  Art  Week  was  held,  an  event  similar  to  the  Armory 
Show  in  the  United  States.  Modem  Art  Week  is  considered 
Brazil's  systematic  introduction  to  modern  art.  Mario  de 
Andrade,  a  leader  of  the  Modem  Art  Week  who  later  became 
the  Secretary  of  Culture  of  Sao  Paulo,  instituted  art  classes 
and  directed  some  investigations  on  children's  art.  Anita 
Malfatti,  an  influential  modem  artist,  tried  to  develop  meth- 
ods learned  with  Homer  Boss  (one  of  the  teachers  in  the  New 
York  Art  Student's  League)  in  her  teaching.  It  was  a  period 
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of  educational  reforms  in  the  majority  of  the  Brazilian  states, 
all  of  them  giving  great  importance  to  art. 

The  idea  of  the  reformist  period  was  to  extend  art  teaching 
to  all  social  classes,  not  only  as  preparation  for  work,  as  the 
Liberals  claimed,  but  as  an  integrative  means  of  learning  and 
a  way  to  develop  aesthetic  appreciation  and  appreciation  of 
nature.  In  the  public  schools,  John  Dewey's  influence  was 
strongest  during  this  period. 

A  dictatorship  interrupted  the  movement  for  political, 
social,  and  educational  change.  The  Getulio  Vargas  dictator- 
ship (1935  -  1945),  known  as  '"Estado  Novo,"  persecuted  the 
educational  reformers  by  either  jailing  or  firing  them.  Under 
this  dictatorship,  education  was  a  tenuous  career  plagued  by 
politics  and  the  danger  of  being  called  a  socialist  or  a  commu- 
nist. 

The  Estado  Novo  dictatorship,  however,  did  attempt  to 
show  some  concern  for  art  education.  The  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion asked  Lucio  Costa  (the  architect  who  planned  Brasilia  10 
years  later)  to  write  the  art  curriculum  for  the  secondary 
schools.  But  his  project  was  never  officially  accepted  and 
never  put  into  practice.  The  secondary  curriculum  consisted 
only  of  geometric  drawing,  without  the  Positivist  preoccupa- 
tion of  making  the  principles  of  geometry  understandable  and 
without  the  Liberal  concern  with  initiation  into  industrial 
design.  Since  the  government's  concern  was  to  repress  ex- 
pression while  simultaneously  creating  artistic  symbols  of  its 
power,  Le  Corbusier  was  hired  to  design  the  first  modem 
office  building  in  Brazil,  the  Ministry  of  Education  building. 
He  was  assisted  by  young  Brazilian  architects  such  as  Oscar 
Niemeyer  and  Lucio  Costa.  At  the  time,  this  attempt  made 
the  Estado  Novo  regime  appear  more  benevolent  toward  the 
arts  than  the  concurrent  dictatorship  in  Uruguay. 

Mercedes  Antelo,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  art  education  in 
Uruguay,  told  me  that  geometric  drawing  was  the  single 
subject  that  took  the  place  of  art  in  the  schools  during  that 
time.  She  recalls  Major  Soto,  a  powerful  figure  in  the  govem- 
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ment,  sa3dng  that  any  kind  of  free  expression  was  subversive, 
and  if  art  was  free  expression,  it  was  prohibited. 

In  Brazil,  after  the  period  of  the  Estado  Novo  dictatorship, 
some  freedom  of  expression  and  freedom  from  school-domi- 
nated art  education  occurred.  The  phenomenon  of  art  as 
extracurricular  activity  for  children  and  adolescents  began 
with  the  creation  of  the  Escolinhas  de  Arte,  small  private 
schools  established  throughout  the  country  which  were  to 
remain  outside  the  official  system  of  education  in  order  to 
preserve  their  freedom. 

Again,  during  the  crucial  period  of  re-democratization,  art 
and  art  education  were  called  upon  for  assistance.  It  was  a 
period  of  expansion  of  mass  education  and  of  the  creation  of 
schools  for  worker,  jfinanced  by  industry  and  commerce,  all  of 
which  maintained  the  same  concern  for  art  education. 

After  the  first  years  of  re-democratization  (1945  - 1 958),  a 
fertile  period  of  cultural  experimentation  emerged  (1958  - 
1963).  A  multi-party  system,  the  creation  of  professional 
unions,  the  expansion  of  industry,  free  elections,  and  political 
competitiveness  revitalized  social  life.  It  was  a  period  of 
affirmation  of  a  national  model  of  education  and  development 
of  the  methods  and  conceptions  of  Paulo  Freire,  who,  as 
president  of  the  Escolinha  de  Arte  do  Recife  until  1964,  was 
engaged  in  art  education. 

University  students  felt  committed  to  the  movement 
against  illiteracy  and  for  the  revalorization  of  popular  art  and 
culture.  A  federal  law  permitted  the  organization  of  experi- 
mental clashes  in  a  system  that  until  then  were  completely 
standardized  by  the  Ministry  of  Education.  All  the  experi- 
mental classes  throughout  the  country  included  art  in  the  cur- 
riculum, including  the  University  of  Brasilia,  an  experimen- 
tal university  created  with  special  attention  to  art  education. 

In  1964,  a  military  coup  d'etat  eliminated  the  evolving 
democratic  process,  and  the  military  government  hired  cer- 
tain North  American  universities  to  reorganize  Brazilian 
education.  Through  federal  law,  "art"*  became  a  compulsory 
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subject  in  Brazilian  schools  in  1971.  This  law  estabUshed 
vocation  education,which  the  involved  North  American  uni- 
versities determined  was  appropriate  for  an  "underdevel- 
oped'' country.  The  inclusion  of  ^'art'*  was  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  mask  the  technical  orientation  of  this  law.  The  intent  v/as 
to  give  the  impression  that  the  government  valued  the  hu- 
manities, creativity,  and  reflective  thinking,  despite  the  fact 
that  this  law  excluded  history  and  philosophy  from  the  cur- 
riculum. 

The  absolute  failure  of  the  1S71  reform  was  apparent 
within  10  years,  when  moi'e  than  50%  of  the  children  began 
dropping  out  of  school  in  their  first  year,  even  before  learning 
how  to  read.  The  situation  of  art  education  was  no  less 
dramatic.  In  1973,  the  federal  government  created  a  two-year 
university  course  to  prepare  art  teachers  to  teach  music, 
visual  arts,  drama,  dance,  and  geometric  drawing,  siniultane- 
ously,  from  the  first  to  the  eighth  grades,  and  in  some  cases 
until  high  school.  By  providing  incompetent  teachers,  the 
government  avoided  the  positive  effects  of  art  education  on 
the  students,  for  example,  to  learn  analysis,  gain  the  ability  to 
"read"  the  environment,  understand  native  traditions  and 
values,  create  and  institute  changes,  or  understand  sym.bolic 
communication.  In  short,  they  were  denied  access  to  any 
education  dangerous  to  a  dictatorship. 

Within  10  years,  art  education  became  a  disposable  sub- 
ject in  the  schools.  The  art  teacher  was  there  only  to  organize 
social  events  such  as  Mother's  Day,  Soldier's  Day,  Independ- 
ence Day,  and  so  on.  Weakened  by  the  system,  the  art 
edxicator  was  easily  manipulated  by  politicians  for  populist 
purposes.  A  clear  example  of  such  manipulation  took  place  in 
the  state  of  Sao  Paulo.  In  1979,  the  governor,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  military  government,  stated  that  during  the 
entire  second  semester,  art  teachers  were  to  prepare  their 
students  to  sing  songs  in  order  to  participate  in  a  30,000  voice 
choir  at  the  governor's  Christmas  party.  Teachers  who 
trained  their  students  would  receive  a  salary  increase  of  five 
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points  (a  master's  degree  was  worth  10  points  for  salary 
improvement).  This  same  governor,  who  played  the  piano  and 
proudly  professed  to  preferring  classical  music,  spent  more 
than  half  the  state's  yearly  budget  reserved  for  cultural 
activities  on  a  mediocre  festival  of  erudite  music,  called 
Campos  de  Jordao  Festival,  in  a  town  in  the  hills. 

In  1983,  after  20  years  of  military  dictatorship  in  Brazil, 
the  first  democratic  state  government  in  Sao  Paulo  was 
elected  by  the  people.  Again,  the  first  move  toward  recupera- 
tion of  meaning  and  quality  in  education  came  from  art 
education. 

Democratic  transformation  began  in  Sao  Paulo  with  the 
reformulation  of  the  Campos  de  Jordao  Festival.  The  facili- 
ties built  by  the  pianist  governor,  such  as  the  luxurious 
theater  and  gardens,  were  used.  The  festival  was  trans- 
formed into  a  large  and  varied  program,  including  all  the  arts, 
in  order  to  bring  the  400  art  teachers  of  the  state's  schools  up- 
to-date,  and  to  give  the  general  public  the  opportunity  to 
evaluate  the  professional  art  events  that  year.  The  shows 
were  free  and  open  to  everyone.  The  best  of  current  examples 
of  art,  as  determined  by  public  choice,  were  assembled  and 
analyzed,  including  three  plays,  two  orchestra  concerts,  one 
piano  concert,  one  medieval  cortate,  several  popular  musi- 
cians (such  as  Hermeto  Paschoal  and  Egberto  Gismonti), 
three  dance  recitals,  and  three  multimedia  shows.  The 
organization  of  the  program  followed  the  principles  of  open 
participation  and  general  commitment  of  the  artists. 

Through  the  Theater  Association,  the  Association  of 
PubUc  School  Teachers,  and  the  Art  Education  Association  of 
Sao  Paulo,  50  university  professors,  artists,  and  professional 
people,  who  h  d  previous  experience  with  the  training  of  art 
teachers,  were  brought  together.  The  general  approaches, 
objectives,  and  theories  of  the  program,  and  the  content  of 
each  workshop  and  studio  course,  were  to  be  determined  in 
three  month's  time. 

During  this  three  month  period,  I  also  traveled  ai^ound  the 
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state  organizing  large  meetings  of  art  teachers  to  discuss  their 
needs:  what  they  expected  from  a  course  organized  to  bring 
them  up  to  date ;  what  they  were  teaching;  and  how  they  would 
like  to  teach  if  they  had  better  facilities  and  working  condi- 
tions. I  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  and  to  receive 
suggestions  from  2,500  art  teachers  in  the  allotted  three 
months'  time. 

The  1,200  candidates  for  the  program  were  selected  by 
lottery,  not  by  resume  or  curriculum  vita,  thereby  encompass- 
ing a  wide  variety  of  teachers.  Among  the  chosen  were: 
teachers  ages  19  to  62,  teachers  who  were  able  to  afford  a  car 
and  teachers  who  had  to  travel  from  one  town  to  another  on 
foot  to  give  classes,  and  art  teachers  who  were  artists  and  art 
teachers  who  had  never  painted  or  even  been  to  a  theater  after 
they  left  the  university. 

Which  epistemological  approach  to  follow  with  such  a 
highly  heterogeneous  group,  in  order  that  every  one  could 
learn,  was  a  serious  question.  Paulo  Freire's  concept  of 
knowledge  as  a  state  of  consciousness  and  Michael  Polyani's 
idea  of  a  personal  knowledge  helped  us  build  a  course  where 
all  the  subjects,  all  the  contents,  all  the  theories,  and  all  the 
workshops  were  based  on  the  reading  of  the  aesthetic,  natu- 
ral, and  social  environment.  The  courses  on  art  appreciation 
were  based  on  decoding  the  aesthetic  environment  and  the 
mass  media  (television,  radio,  etc.).  Several  workshops  were 
based  on  research  of  the  artistic  activities  of  the  population  of 
the  town  where  the  course  took  place,  including  several 
popular  composers,  a  group  of  Japanese  dancers,  a  circus,  and 
laser  project,  and  so  on.  History  of  art  was  based  on  the 
architecture  of  the  town,  which  encompassed  a  nearly  com- 
plete survey  of  the  history  of  architecture  since  the  Middle 
Ages  (some  of  which  is  bad  imitation),  and  on  the  art  collection 
of  the  governor's  winter  palace,  itself  a  copy  of  an  Italian 
castle.  To  help  the  teachers  analyze  their  own  work  and  place 
it  in  historical  and  social  context,  and  to  critique  professional 
art  work,  there  were  two  art  critics  in  residence. 
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In  addition  to  the  established  general  methodological 
guidelines,  each  workshop  had  a  specific  approach  which 
sometimes  conflicted  with  other  workshops.  In  this  way,  a 
type  of  multi-methodological  principle  was  developed.  For 
example,  at  least  four  methods  were  employed  in  the  six 
theater  workshops:  those  of  Peter  Slade,  Viola  Spolin,  Au- 
gusto  Boal,  and  Joana  Lopes.  In  the  five  dance  classes,  there 
was  direct  inspiration  from  at  least  three  professionals: 
Laban,  Martha  Graham,  and  Patricia  Stokoe.  The  theoretical 
courses  offered  varied  approaches  of  interpretation  of  child 
development  through  several  media,  including  television  and 
video.  As  the  student-teachers  evaluated  the  different  meth- 
odologies, they  began  to  realize  that  no  single  "recipe^  is 
sufficient  in  art  education. 

The  Festival  de  Campos  do  Jordao  of  1983  was  a  hopeful 
beginning  of  reformulation  for  education  in  the  state  of  Sao 
Paulo.  However,  in  Brazil,  realization  of  democracy  is  still  in 
progress,  and  politicians  still  must  negotiate  with  conserva- 
tive forces  that  ruled  the  country  under  the  previous  dictator- 
ship. The  Festival  de  Campos  do  Jordao  in  1984  returned  to 
the  previous  model  of  the  pianist  governor,  and  was  directed 
by  the  same  person.  The  politicians  who  reinstated  the  old 
model  festival  and  cultural  policy,  however,  lost  the  mayoral 
elections  in  1985, 

The  voters  want  to  see  changes.  The  swing  faction  which 
decides  elections  in  Brazil  is  constituted  by  people  who  are  not 
associated  with  professional  politics  or  with  its  apparatus 
(cultural,  economic,  parties,  unions,  etc.).  As  Guy  Hermet 
said,  if  those  independent  voters  would  manifest  their  think- 
ing more  frequently,  not  only  in  the  elections,  they  could  be 
the  artificers  of  the  progress  of  citizenry,  with  bases  in  a 
constructive  skepticism. 

A  further  reason  for  the  under-development  of  art  educa- 
tion is  a  lack  of  financial  support.  Governments  in  general, 
consider  art  educational  a  frill.  They  fund  art  education  in 
moments  of  crisis  or  political  change,  but  when  financial 
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adjustments  are  needed,  the  first  area  cut  is  art  education. 
When  reformist  enthusiasm  has  passed,  few  of  the  principles 
discussed  during  reform  are  incorporated  into  the  system, 
and  art  education  returns  again  to  the  fringes. 

On  the  other  hand,  corporations  do  not  fimd  art  education 
at  all.  They  want  their  image  associated  only  with  museologi- 
cal  art:  products  that  have  been  proven  to  delight  the  elite, 
end  products  valued  by  the  establishment,  and  even  commer- 
cially successful  cultural  products.  They  do  not  fund  projects 
to  develop  art  audiences  in  different  social  classes,  or  to 
encourage  the  process  of  art  production.  In  Brazil,  art  educa- 
tors are  very  much  alone  in  the  struggle  to  make  art  meaning- 
ful in  the  lives  of  all  its  citizens. 


Anna  Mae  Barbosa  is  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil. 

Footnotes 

1 .  An  illuminating  article  about  this  issue  can  be  found  in  Hamblen, 

KA.  (1986).  There  you  go  again,Tom.  Art  Education,  39(3X  56-59. 

2.  Maugard,  A.  B.  (1923).  Metodo  de  Dibujo  Mexico.  Departamento 

Editorial  de  la  Secretaria  de  Education,  p.  ix. 
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Verbal  Mediation  Effects  on  Comprehending  Works  of 
Art  in  a  Multi-cnltm^al  Educational  Setting 

Judith  S.  Koroscik,  Elizabeth  Garber,  and  Laurie  R.  Baxter 

This  research  was  designed  to  examine  multi-linguistic 
influences  on  children's  comprehension  of  visual  art  when  it  is 
introduced  through  verbal  and  nonverbal  art  viewing  strate- 
gies. The  participants  were  monolingual  and  bilingual  ele- 
mentary school  students  from  Vancouver,  British  Colombia, 
who  spoke  only  English,  or  spoke  English  as  a  first  or  second 
language.  Verbal  mediation  effects  were  assessed  by  a  word- 
match  test  that  measured  the  comprehension  of  descriptive 
and  interpretive  art  meanings.  Results  suggest  children's  art 
viewing  experiences  draw  upon  the  cognitive  benefits  that  stem 
from  learning  more  than  one  language  at  an  early  age. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  some  of  the  vari- 
ables that  influence  children's  understanding  of  art.  We  were 
especially  interested  in  the  role  language  plays  in  forming  two 
kinds  of  art  meanings:  (a)  descriptive  meanings  referring  to 
an  art  work's  subject  matter  (representational  content),  and 
(b)  interpretive  meanings  about  an  artwork's  expressive 
quahties  (mood,  feelings). 

Evidence  from  our  earlier  research  with  adults  has  shown 
that  descriptive  meanings  £ire  generally  easier  to  derive  from 
art  than  interpretive  meanings  (Koroscik,  Desmond,  &  Braji- 
don,  1 985).  Our  findings  also  indicate  the  abstraction  level  an 
art  work  displays  largely  determines  the  kind  of  meanings 
viewers  comprehend  (Koroscik,  1982;  Koroscik  &  Blinn, 
1983).  We  found  that  highly  realistic  (low  abstraction)  art 
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work  often  lends  itself  to  accurate  construction  of  both  de- 
scriptive and  interpretive  meanings.  Yet  this  accuracy  often 
drops  markedly  for  descriptive  meanings  and  even  more 
sharply  for  interpretive  meanings  when  viewers  attempt  to 
comprehend  less  realistic  (high  abstraction)  works  of  art.  In 
fact,  many  of  the  adults  we  studied  made  little  effort  towards 
constructing  interpretive  meanings  for  highly  abstract  art 
work.  Instead,  they  typically  devoted  their  full  attention  to 
trying  to  determine  what  each  art  work  was  about  by  identi- 
fying its  subject  matter. 

Later  research  matched  these  findings  with  one  notable 
exception.  Results  of  a  cross-cultural  study  comparing  Ameri- 
can, Brazilian,  and  Egyptian  adults  showed  the  Egyptian  art 
viewers  were  as  successful  comprehending  high  abstract  art 
as  art  work  displaying  lower  levels  of  abstraction  (Koroscik, 
DeSouza,  &  Osman,  in  press).  We  found  that  the  Egyptians 
constructed  far  more  interpretive  meanings  for  highly  ab- 
stract art  work  thvn  American  and  Brazilian  viewers.  The 
latter  two  cultural  groups  focused  almost  exclusively  on 
descriptive  meanings.  These  findings  led  us  to  conclude  that 
cultural  variabl3S  can  play  a  large  part  in  determining  the 
cognitive  orientation  art  viewers  take  tov/ards  comprehend- 
ing meanings. 

We  were  curious  about  the  function  of  language  in  these 
cultural  patterns.  Language  is  frequently  used  within  cul- 
tural contexts  to  transmit  ideas  and  expectations  about  worlcs 
of  art.  These  expectations  guide  the  search  of  information 
from  art  and  thus  determine  the  comprehension  of  meanings. 
In  this  sense,  "  a  person's  culture  is  a  principal  determiner  of 
what  he  or  she  can  come  to  know**  (Anderson,  1984,  p.  8). 

The  role  of  cross-cultural  differences  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  has  been  demonstrated  in  numerous  verbal  learn- 
ing studies  (Bartlett,  1 932;  Steffersen,  Joag-dev,  &  Anderson, 
1979).  It  has  been  examined  to  a  much  lesser  extent  in  art 
related  research  (Hardiman  &  Zernich,  1985). 

Multi-cultural  influences  on  verbal  learning  have  been 
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approached  in  studies  of  bilingual  and  multi-lingual  children 
and  adults  (Bain,  1975;  lanco-Worrall,  1972;  Oren,  1981). 
Educators  have  become  interested  in  "bilingual  situations 
because  of  the  effects  of  language  attitudes  and  norms  on  so- 
cial and  cultural  institutions,  because  of  the  access  to  two  cul- 
tures that  bihngualism  grants,  and  because  of  the  practical 
pedagogical  problems  it  often  raises  in  structured  school  set- 
tings" (Reynolds  &  Flagg,  1983,  p.  396). 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  suggests  bilingual  children 
have  greater  cognitive  flexibility  than  monolinguals  because 
fluency  in  two  languages  provides  alternative  ways  of  compre- 
hending, storing,  and  using  linguistic  information  (Reynolds 
&  Flagg,  1983).  Researchers  agree  "that  being  raised  and 
schooled  in  a  bilingual  manner  represents  a  unique  form  of 
child  development^  (Bain,  1975). 

This  phenomenon  is  worth  focusing  upon  in  multi-cul- 
tural research  in  art  education  because  art  teachers  often  ask 
students  to  talk  about  art  in  order  to  facilitate  the  acqmsition 
of  aesthetic  xmderstandings.  Multi-cultural  backgrounds 
provide  students  with  more  than  one  way  of  comprehending 
linguistic  information  about  art.  Yet  there  is  no  research 
evidence  of  which  we  are  aware  that  indicates  whether  mul- 
tiple Unguistic  codes  add  or  detract  from  a  child  or  adult's 
understanding  of  art. 

Students  with  multi -lingual  skills  have  access  to  two  or 
more  cultures;  tl  erefore,  they  may  benefit  from  the  multiplic- 
ity of  referents  each  culture  provides  for  interpreting  art 
meanings.  On  the  other  hand,  multiple  referents  for  any  one 
set  of  descriptive  or  interpretive  meanings  may  confuse 
comprehension. 

We  approached  our  study  of  this  problem  with  three  spe- 
cific questions  in  mind: 

Research  Question  1.  Do  bilingual  children  differ  from  their 
monolingual  counterparts  in  the  kinds  cf  meanings  (de- 
scriptive vs.  interpretive)  they  accurately  comprehend 
from  works  of  art? 
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Research  Question  2.  Do  these  patterns  of  comprehension 
differ  among  groups  of  low,  average,  and  high  grade  level 
readers? 

Research  Question  3.  To  what  extent  does  the  construction  of 
descriptive  and  interpretive  meanings  differ  for  art  with 
varying  levels  of  abstraction? 

We  felt  it  was  essential  to  examine  these  questions  by  test- 
ing older  English-speaking  children  in  a  multi-cultural  edu- 
cational environment.  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  was  se- 
lected as  the  site  for  this  research  because  it  satisfied  these 
requirements  and  provided  us  with  the  opportunity  to  study 
children  from  a  wide  range  of  cultural  and  linguistic  back- 
grounds. 

Method 

Subjects  and  Design 

Fifth  and  sixth  grade  students  (N  =  89)  attending  an  ur- 
ban, middle  to  lower-middle  class  school  in  Vancouver,  B.  C, 
volunteered  to  serve  as  subjects  in  the  investigation.  Table  1 
details  the  linguistic  diversity  of  this  school  aged  sample. 

Subjects  were  assigned  to  between-subjects  groups  on  the 
basis  of  (a)  their  primary  and  secondary  spoken  languages, 
and  (b)  their  scores  on  a  standardized  grade  level  reading  test 
and  on  a  vocabulary  test  of  words  from  the  experimental 
measures.  Language  groupings  consisted  of: 

1.  An  English  only  monolingual  group  comprised  of  students 
who  reported  speaking  only  English  (  n  =  30  ). 

2.  An  English-first  bilingual  group  consisting  of  students 
who  reported  speaking  English  as  a  first  language  but  in- 
dicated they  spoke  a  second  language  (  n  =  21  ). 

3.  An  English-second  bilingual  group  with  students  who  re- 
ported speaking  a  language  other  than  English  as  their 
first  language  (  n  =  38  ). 

Language  groups  were  further  divided  into  low,  average, 
and  high  grade  level  readers.  Thus  we  created  nine  between- 
subjects  groupings.  Wherever  unequal  groups  of  less  than  13 
subjects  resulted,  estimates  were  provided  for  missing  values 
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Table  One 

Frequency  of  Subjects  by  Linguistic  Background 

First  Language        Second  Language 


Ch  inese 

16 

11 

English 

51 

38 

French 

0 

1 

Greek 

3 

0 

Hindi 

3 

6 

Japanese 

2 

0 

Polish 

0 

1 

Portuguese 

5 

0 

Russian 

0 

1 

Spanish 

2 

1 

Tagalog 

3 

0 

Vletnaiesc 

3 

0 

Yugos 1  avian 

1 

0 

using  procedures  included  adjusting  the  degrees  of  freedom 
for  error  terms  after  analysis  of  variance  tests  were  performed 
on  the  data.  The  experimental  design  also  included  manipu- 
lation of  Abstraction  (low,  medium,  high).  Viewing  Task 
(nonverbal-focal,  nonverbal-global,  verbal-focal,  verbal- 
global),  and  Meaning  T3^e  (descriptive,  interpretive)  as 
within- subjects  variables.  Thus  the  experimental  design  was 
a  3  (Language)  x  3  (Reading  Level)  x  3  (Abstraction)  x  4 
(ViewingTask)  x  2  (Meaning  Type)  mixed  analysis  of  variance 
with  repeated  measures  on  the  latter  three  variables. 
Materials 

Visual  art  rAimuli.  A  set  of  24  twentieth  century  European 
and  American  paintings  were  selected  for  use  in  this  study. 
Black  and  white  reproductions  of  each  painting  measuring  7 
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X  9  inches,  were  prepared.  This  set  of  stimuli  included  pairs 
of  art  works  by  1 2  different  artists.  Each  pair  by  a  single  artist 
consisted  of  a  portrait  and  a  nonportrait  painting  with  similar 
expressive  qualities.  For  example,  both  paintings  by  Francis 
Bacon  conveyed  feelings  of  distress  and  horror.  This  control 
was  introduced  as  a  means  of  circumventing  any  advantage 
subjects  might  have  had  in  responding  to  figurative  art  work. 

The  abstraction  level  of  art  stimuli  was  also  controlled  in 
the  present  study.  An  equal  number  of  the  art  works  dis- 
played low,  medium,  and  high  levels  of  abstraction  as  deter- 
mined by  a  panel  of  three  independent  judges.  We  defined 
abstraction  as  the  degree  to  which  an  art  work's  representa- 
tional content  deviates  from  its  real-world  referents  (i.  e.  low 
abstraction  =  high  realism). 

Viewing  task  demands.  Verbal  and  nonverbal  tasks  devel- 
oped by  Koroscik  and  Blinn  (1 983)  were  used  in  this  study  to 
direct  students'  attention  to  either  the  visual  features  or 
meanings  of  each  work  of  art. 

1.  The  nonverbal-focal  task  required  subjects  to  position 
clear  acetate  over  an  area  (one-quarter  section)  outlined  in  an 
art  work  and  to  carefully  trace  all  lines  that  appeared  within 
the  outlined  area  with  a  red  fine-tip  marking  pen, 

2.  The  nonverbal-global  task  directed  participants  to 
compare  and  rank  the  linear  qualities  of  an  art  work  with 
those  displayed  in  four  to  five  simultaneously  presented 
segments  of  line  di-a wings. 

3.  The  verbal-focal  task  was  designed  to  induce  compre- 
hension of  descriptive  meanings  by  asking  subjects  to  trace 
and  label  ail  identifiable  things  appearing  within  a  specified 
area  (one-quarter  section)  of  an  art  work. 

4.  The  verbal-global  task  instructed  viewers  to  examine 
an  art  work  in  its  entirety  on  verbal  terms  by  generating  a  title 
that  best  characterized  the  work.  This  task  provided  subjects 
with  the  opportunity  to  verbalize  descriptive  and/or  interpre- 
tive meanings. 

Word-Match  Test  The  experimental  measure  consisted  of 
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12  verbal  items  for  each  work  of  art.  These  items  consisted  of 
six  words  or  phrases  about  interpretive  meanings.  Half  of 
each  word  list  actually  corresponded  to  an  art  work,  while  the 
remaining  items  were  plausible  mismatches.  Word  matches 
and  mismatches  were  generated  from  a  synonym-antonym 
dictionary  and  validated  by  a  review  of  literature  on  each 
work  of  art.  An  equal  number  of  the  test  items  were  normed 
at  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grade  reading  levels  on  the  basis  of 
Dale  and  O'Rourke's  (1981)  standardized  vocabulary  inven- 
tory and  the  graded  reading  texts  used  within  the  Vancouver 
School  District. 

Subjects'  responses  on  the  Word-Match  Test  were  made  by 
indicating  (yes  -  no)  whether  each  word  or  phrase  corre- 
sponded to  the  art  work  just  viewed.  The  participants  were 
also  asked  to  rate  their  confidence  in  each  answer  on  a  five 
point  scale  where  1  =  not  confident;  5  =  extremely  confident. 
It  was  emphasized  that  guessing  was  permitted  as  long  as  it 
was  reflected  in  the  confidence  ratings  subjects  made. 

Test  booklets.  Booklets  were  constructed  for  each  student 
by  assembling  the  art  reproductions,  viewing  task  instruc- 
tions, and  all  forms  of  the  Word-Match  Test  including  a 
sample  test.  Presentation  order  of  the  art  works  and  corre- 
sponding tests  were  independently  randomized  for  every 
subject.  The  order  of  viewing  task  demands  was  randomized 
by  abstraction  level. 

Copies  of  a  vocabulaiy  test  and  questionnaire  were  also 
prepared  for  each  subject.  The  vocabulary  test  was  a  multiple 
choice  measure  of  10  words  randomly  selected  from  each  of 
three  levels  of  difficulty  represented  in  the  Word-Match  Test. 
The  questionnaire  solicited  information  about  students'  cul- 
tural and  linguistic  backgi'ound  and  their  prior  experiences  in 
the  visual  arts. 
Procedure 

Participants  were  tested  in  gi^oups  of  approximately  30 
students  in  classrooms  under  the  supervision  of  two  or  more 
adults.  The  importance  of  maintaining  silence  throughout 
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testing  was  emphasized  before  and  during  each  test  session. 
Oral  and  written  instructions  informed  subjects  they  would 
be  given  a  short  time  to  study  a  work  of  art  and  to  perform  one 
of  four  viewing  task  demands.  Every  student  was  asked  to 
perform  all  four  viewing  tasks  in  the  same  sequence,  but  the 
order  of  art  works  was  varied  so  no  two  students  were 
simultaneously  responding  to  the  same  work  of  art.  This  pro- 
cedure precluded  students  copying  from  each  other.  Students 
were  instructed  to  raise  their  hands  and  wait  until  an  experi- 
menter or  cooperating  teacher  approached  to  answer  any 
questions.  If  students  questioned  a  word  used  in  the  experi- 
mental measures,  the  word  was  pronounced  but  no  definitions 
were  given. 

The  art  works  were  examined  for  one  minute  durations. 
Immediately  after  viewing  a  single  work  of  art,  students  were 
instructed  to  complete  one  of  24  interpolated  tasks.  These 
tasks  were  designed  as  distractions  to  prevent  students'  short 
term  memory  recall  from  influencing  performance  on  the 
Word-Match  Test.  Tasks  similar  to  those  used  in  our  previous 
investigations  were  prepared  for  the  present  study.  They 
included  such  activities  as  writing  names  backwards,  draw- 
ing an  imaginary  undersea  world,  and  listing  animals  that 
begin  with  the  letter  '"b."  Following  completion  of  a  one 
minute  interpolated  task,  students  were  provided  written 
and  oral  instructions  on  how  to  respond  to  the  Word-Match 
Test.  A  sample  test  was  reviewed  prior  to  the  completion  of 
the  first  test.  When  it  was  certain  all  students  understood 
these  procedures,  they  were  allowed  as  much  time  as  needed 
to  complete  their  answers. 

These  procedures  were  repeated  in  three  testing  sessions 
(one  session  per  week)  until  students  responded  to  all  24  art 
works.  Each  session  lasted  for  approximately  45  minutes.  A 
makeup  session  was  held  the  fourth  week  for  anyone  who 
missed  a  previous  session. 

Cooperating  teachers  administered  the  vocabulary  test 
and  supervised  completion  of  the  questionnaire.  The  teachers 
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also  completed  background  profiles  on  their  students  with  in- 
formation about  standardized  grade  level  reading  scores, 
artistic  achievements,  general  academic  performance,  and 
any  other  information  they  judged  as  pertinent  to  the  study. 
Results  and  Discussion 

The  data  were  analyzed  in  a  3  (Language)  x  3  (Reading 
Level)  X  3  (Abstraction)  x  4  (Viewing  Task)  x  2  (Meaning  Type) 
mixed  analysis  of  variance.  The  statistically  significant 
findings  presented  in  Table  2  were  further  analyzed  in  post 
hoc  tests  and  are  summarized  below  in  relation  to  the  re- 
search questions  we  raised 

Research  Question  i.  Do  bilingual  children  differ  from 
their  monolingual  counterparts  in  the  kinds  of  meanings  (de- 
scriptive vs.  interpretive)  they  accurately  comprehend  from 
works  of  art? 

As  shown  in  Table  3,  we  found  significant  differences  in 
the  meanings  comprehended  by  the  three  language  groups, 
English-only  speakers  were  more  successful  than  the  other 
two  language  groups  in  identifying  descriptive  meanings,  ji  < 
.05.  And  as  exi>ected,  comprehension  of  descriptive  meanings 
exceeded  interpretive  meanings  wherever  significant  differ- 
ences were  indicated,    <  .05. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  speculate  why  the  three  language 
groups  performed  differently  in  discerning  descriptive  mean- 
ings on  the  basis  of  these  findings  alone,  we  suspect  the 
bilingual  groups  may  have  been  disadvantaged  for  several 
reasons.  Two  explanations  seem  most  tenable.  First,  biUn- 
gual  students  simply  may  have  been  unfamiliar  with  the 
subject  pictured  in  many  art  works.  Or  second,  bilingual 
students  may  have  been  confused  by  this  representational 
content  because  it  was  taken  to  have  multiple  meanings.  In 
either  case,  we  were  intrigued  by  these  findings  because  they 
suggest  monolingual  and  bilingual  children  may  approach 
understanding  art  somewhat  differently. 

The  monolingual  students  we  tested  may  have  performed 
better  in  identifying  descriptive  meanings  because  they 
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Table  Two 
Summary  Table  of  Significant  Findings 


Reading  Level,    F   (2,    82)    -  56.24,   £  <  .0001 

KS  error  -  440.48 
Abstraction,    F    (2,    164)    =   173.89.   £  <  .0001 

KS  error  «  202.70 
Viewing  Task.    P   (2.    246)   «   12.54.   £  <  .001 

MS  error  »  173.54 
Reading  Level  x  Abstraction.   F   (4,    164)   »   10.41.   £  <  .001 

MS  error  -  202.70 
Language  x  Meaning  Type.   F   (2.    82)   «  6.05,   £  <  .005 

MS  error   -  244.63 
Abstraction  x  Meaning  Type.   F   (2.    164)   «  43.38.   £  <  .0001 

MS  error   -  155.55 
Reading  Level   x  Abstraction  x. Viewing  Task.    F   (12.    492)  = 
3.22,   £  <  .001 

MS  error  -  178.55 
Reading  Level   x  Abstraction  x  Meaning  Type,    F   (4.    164)  ■ 
8 . 03 .   £  <  .001 

MS  error  -  155.55 
Abstraction  x  Viewing  Task  x  Meaning  Type,   F   (6,   492)  « 
22.28,   £   ,  .05 

MS  error   -   201  .38 


Note.  Significant  four-way  interactions  were  not  further  analyzed 
and  have  been  omitted  from  this  table.  Results  shown  reflect 
estimates  for  missing  values  wherever  n<  13  for  between-subjects 
cells.  As  recommended  by  Linton  and  Gallo  (1975)  this  procedure 
required  adjusting  degrees  of  freedom  and  corresponding  MS 
values  for  all  error  terms. 
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thought  it  was  important  to  observe  an  art  work^s  subject 
matter  regardless  of  what  viewing  task  they  were  asked  to 
complete.  In  comparison,  bilingual  children  may  have  as- 
sumed it  was  important  to  take  note  of  subject  mi  tter  but 
more  important  to  decipher  interpretive  meanings.  And 
perhaps  the  only  difference  between  the  two  bilingual  groups 
was  the  disadvantage  Enghsh-second  speakers  had  over 
English-first  bilinguals  in  translating  interpretations  of 
expressive  meanings  into  English. 

Research  Question  2.  Do  these  patterns  of  comprehension 
differ  among  groups  of  low,  average,  and  high  grade  level 
readers? 

Our  results  show  children's  use  of  language  in  under- 
standing works  of  art  is  Limited  by  how  well  they  use  language 
in  general.  As  expected,  we  found  that  high  grade  level 
readers  were  most  successful  in  identifying  descriptive  and 
interpretive  meanings  on  the  Word-Match  Test.  The  overall 

Table  Three 

Mean  Comprehension  Scores  for  Language  x  Meaning  Type 


Meaning  Type 


Language  Group 


Oescr  ipt  i ve 


Interpretive 


English -only 


15.90 


12  .  1^ 


English-first 


12  .  77 


13  .  70 


Engl 1 sh-second 


12.50 


12.66 
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Reading  Level  effect  was  as  follows:  high  readers  (M  =  18.63) 
>average  readers  (M  =  12.73)  >  low  readers  (M  =  8.43),  ji<  .01 . 

This  pattern  of  results  did  not  vary  as  a  function  of  lan- 
guage group  differences.  Significant  statistical  differences 
were  not  indicated  in  the  Language  x  Reading  Level  interac- 
tion. We  had  hoped  to  achieve  this  equivalency  as  a  means  of 
controlling  deficiencies  in  language  skills  that  may  have 
biased  our  interpretation  of  bilingualism  effects. 

Research  Ques.tion  3.  To  what  extent  does  the  construction 
of  descriptive  and  interpretive  meanings  differ  for  art  with 
varying  levels  of  abstraction? 

As  in  our  earlier  research  with  adults,  the  present  findings 
indicate  abstraction  level  differences  influenced  the  kind  of 
meanings  students  comprehended  from  art  (see  Table  4).  As 
also  reflected  in  the  Abstraction  main  effect,  comprehension 
decreased  as  increasingly  abstract  works  of  art  were  pre- 
sented to  viewers:  low  abstraction  (  M  -  18,01  )  >  medium 
abstraction  ( M  =  1 5.48  >  high  abstraction  (  M  =  6,35  ) ,  e  <  -01 . 

We  found,  with  few  exceptions,  that  students  identified 
more  interpretive  meanings  than  descriptive  meanings  for 
art  work  displaying  lower  levels  of  abstraction.  But  a  reversal 
in  this  pattern  of  performance  occurred  when  students  at- 
tempted to  identify  meanings  for  highlj'  abstract  works  of  art. 

Contrary  to  what  these  findings  suggest  upon  first  inspec- 
tion, we  propose  students  found  descriptive  meanings  rela- 
tively easy  to  identify  for  reahstic  art.  We  think  students 
found  these  descriptive  meanings  so  easy  to  identify  most  of 
their  time  was  spent  attending  to  higher-order  (interpretive) 
meanings.  It  is  quite  possible  students  scored  higher  on 
interpretive  Word-Match  Test  items  than  descriptive  items 
because  they  simply  forgot  many  descriptive  details. 

This  explanation  is  in  line  \vith  evidence  from  language 
comprehension  research  (DiSibio,  1 982).  When  attempting  to 
remember  a  passage  of  literature,  readers  are  usually  better 
at  recounting  its  gist,  or  overall  interpretive  meanings,  rather 
than  recalling  its  descriptive  content  word  for  word.  But  as 
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Table  Four 

Mean  Comprehension  Scores  for  Reading  Level  x  Abstraction  x 

Meaning  Type 


Reading  Level 


Low  Readers 

Descriptive  Meanings 
Interpretive  Meanings 

Average  Readers 

Descriptive  Meanings 
Interpretive  Meanings 

High  Readers 

Descriptive  Meanings 
Interpretive  Meanings 


Abstraction 


Low  Hediua  High 

13.25  8.96  6.41 

10. 14  12.02  -.20 

15.47  14.24  9.31 

17.24  14.48  5.65 

23.81  18.33  13.74 

28.14  24.87  3.16 


with  more  ambigfuous  passages  of  text,  highly  abstract  art  is 
difficult  to  understand  on  a  rudimentary  descriptive  level.  In 
such  cases  unsophisticated  learners  usually  find  themselves 
focusing  almost  exclusively  on  establishing  elementary  un- 
derstandings of  descriptive  meanings.  The  new  findings  add 
evidence  to  our  earlier  research  by  again  suggesting  art 
viewers  are  reluctant  to  form  interpretive  meanings  for  art 
work  they  find  incomprehensible  to  describe  (Koroscik  & 
Blinn,  1983;  Koroscik,  Desmond,  &  Brandon,  1985). 
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This  patteni  of  abstraction  effects  was  generally  consis- 
tent among  low,  average,  and  high  readers  within  each  of  the 
three  language  groups  as  shown  in  Table  3.  Therefore,  we 
think  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  multiple  linguistic  codes  and/ 
or  advanced  language  skills  did  not  override  the  difficulty 
students  faced  when  attempting  to  constinict  meanings  for 
highly  abstract  works  of  art. 

This  pattern  of  abstraction  effect  was  generally  consistent 
among  low,  average,  and  high  readers  within  each  of  the  three 
language  giwps  as  shown  in  Table  3.  Therefore,  we  think  it 
is  safe  to  conclude  that  multiple  linguistic  codes  and/or  ad- 
vanced language  skills  did  not  override  the  difficulty  students 
faced  when  attempting  to  construct  meanings  for  highly 
abstract  works  of  art. 

Results  of  the  Abstraction  x  Viewing  Task  x  MeaningType 
interaction  indicate  the  only  benefit  to  comprehending  mean- 
ings for  art  with  high  levels  of  abstraction  came  about  in 
response  to  the  verbal-global  viewing  task.  This  task  required 
children  to  generate  their  own  titles  for  artwork.  Upon  doing 
so,  students  from  all  language  and  reading  level  groups 
discerned  descriptive  meanings  for  highly  abstract  art  as 
accurately  as  for  art  work  exhibiting  }ower  levels  of  abstrac- 
tion. The  same  performance  was  not  elicited  by  the  other 
viewing  tasks.  In  the  latter  case,  comprehension  of  descrip- 
tive meanings  was  far  better  for  low  abstraction  works  of  art 
than  high  abstraction  work,  £  <  .01 . 

As  expected,  more  accurate  comprehension  of  meanings 
occurred  when  students  responded  to  art  wth  global  viewing 
tasks  ( M  =  14.41 ).  These  tasks  asked  subjects  to  attend  to  an 
art  work  in  its  entirety  rather  than  focus  on  only  a  small  area 
of  a  work  as  did  the  focal  tasks  (  M  =  1 2.1 5  ),  p  <  .01 .  Results 
also  indicate  verbal  task  demands  (  M  -  14.12  )  led  to  overall 
higher  comprehension  than  nonverbal  tasks  (  M  =  12.44  ),  £ 
<.05. 

But  findings  show  none  of  the  task  demands  employed  in 
this  study  offset  the  problem  students  encountered  in  compre- 
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hending  interpretive  meanings  for  art  with  high  levels  of 
abstraction. 

Conclusions 

The  findings  of  this  investigation  seem  to  support  the 
argument  that  cognitive  benefits  ai^e  likely  to  occur  from 
children  learning  more  than  one  language  at  a  very  early  age 
(Oren,  1981).  While  the  language  gi'oups  we  tested  did  not 
significantly  differ  in  the  total  number  of  art  meanings  they 
identified,  our  findings  show  bilingual  students  were  more 
successful  at  forming  balanced  understandings. 

Results  suggest  English-only  students  may  have  been 
overly  concerned  with  identifying  descriptive  meanings.  We 
think  they  may  have  approached  responding  to  art  in  the 
same  way  as  illustrative  pictures  —  the  distinction  being  that 
illustrative  pictures  and  works  of  art  represent  real-world 
referents  in  different  ways  (Goodman,  1976).  Art  works  can 
be  pictures  but  all  pictures  are  not  works  of  art.  While 
illustrative  pictures  are  essentially  descriptive,  works  of  art 
function  to  describe  ideas  and  feelings  through  expressive 
means,  A  cognitive  orientation  that  fails  to  acknowledge  the 
expressiveness  of  art  is  underdeveloped. 

Previous  research  on  bilingualism  suggests  **teaching 
children  to  express  various  phenomena  using  different  [lin- 
guistic] coding  systems  . . .  can  contribute  to  the  achievement 
of  cognitive  flexibility  in  areas  that  do  not  appear  to  be  related 
to  labeling  abihty"  (Oren,  1 981 ,  p.  1 68).  Evidently,  bilingual- 
ism aids  children  in  finding  conceptual  links  to  override  the 
literal  uses  of  language  that  impose  rigid  word-object/word- 
image  associations  (Bain,  1975).  As  such,  the  bihngual 
children  we  studied  may  have  assumed  it  was  just  as  impor- 
tant to  take  note  of  and  verbalize  about  the  inte3T)retive 
meanings  of  art  works  as  their  corresponding  descriptive 
meanings.  Although  verbalizing  about  descriptive  content 
required  using  literal  language,  it  seems  the  bilinguals  may 
have  differed  from  monolingual  students  in  seeing  past  these 
literal  associations  to  form  interpretive  conceptualizations  of 
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art  meanings. 

We  are  interested  in  exploring  this  problem  further  by 
examining  whether  the  linguistic  effects  we  observed  vary  as 
a  function  of  different  degrees  of  bilingualism.  We  hope  to  do 
so  by  comparing  coordinate  and  compound  bilinguals.  Ac- 
cording to  Oren  (1981): 

The  extent  to  which  a  person  [may]  be  considered 
a  coordinate  or  compound  bilingual  depends  on  how 
well  he  or  she  can  use  languages  as  independent 
systems  without  interference  and  conflict  between 
them.  In  the  case  of  coordinate  bilinguals  two  symbols 
representing  a  specific  object  are  not  necessarily  iden- 
tical. In  the  case  of  compound  bilinguals  the  coconcep- 
tualization  of  one  symbol  in  one  language  corresponds 
to  the  same  symbol  in  the  second  language  by  means 
of  translation  (p.  164). 

We  think  this  distinction  is  an  important  one  to  consider 
in  light  of  the  present  findings.  At  a  time  when  the  cultural 
diversity  of  student  populations  is  on  the  rise  in  classrooms 
within  the  United  States  and  Canada,  researchers  in  art 
education  might  best  serve  practice  if  we  made  further  inquir- 
ies into  the  function  of  bilingualism  in  the  acquisition  of  art 
understandings.  The  existing  gap  in  the  research  literature 
on  bilingualism  and  verbal  mediation  effects  imposes  serious 
limitations  for  educators  who  hope  to  design  effective  visual 
arts  curricula  in  which  verbalizing  about  art  plays  a  predomi- 
nant role.  We  might  begin  to  fill  this  gap  in  the  research 
literature  by  studying  linguistic  effects  on  art  learning  with 
students  from  a  wide  range  of  cultural  and  linguistic  back- 
grounds. This  might  include  the  study  of  bilingual  immi- 
grants, first  and  second  generation  bilinguals,  in  comparison 
with  monolingual  students  who  have  lived  in  a  coxmtry  for 
several  generations. 
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Cultural  Diversity,  Arts  Policy,  and  Arts  Education 

David  B.  Pankratz 

This  paper  examines  policy  arguments  in  support  of  the 
arts  of  ethnic  cultures  and  traces  implications  for  arts  educa- 
tion. After  reviewing  arts  policy  research  to  date,  claims 
regarding  affirmative  action  and  cultural  diverse  definitions 
of  excellence  as  bases  for  arts  policy  decisions  are  discussed. 
The  paper  concludes  that  multi-cultural  arts  education  can 
help  ensure  arts  policy  based  on  equal  opportunity  and  fair 
consideration  of  diverse  sources  of  excellence  in  the  arts. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  discuss  government  sup- 
port of  the  arts  of  ethnic  cultures  at  the  national,  state,  and 
local  levels,  to  analyze  underlying  theoretical  and  policy 
issues,  and  to  trace  implications  for  arts  education,  in  particu- 
lar, for  multi-cultural  arts  education.  Before  proceeding  with 
consideration  of  this  specific  topic,  it  is  important  to  place  it 
within  the  context  of  arts  policy  research  to  date  in  the  United 
States,  most  of  which  has  avoided  many  of  the  issues  to  be 
discussed  here. 

Arts  Policy  Research 

Two  of  the  most  basic  issues  confronting  government 
policy  in  the  arts  in  the  United  States  are  whether  public 
support  is  justifiable  and,  if  so,  who  its  beneficiaries  shouldbe. 
The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  (NEA)  and  the  state 
arts  council  system  have  been  in  existence  for  over  20  years 
granting  funds  to  a  wide  array  of  artists  and  organizations.  It 
could  seem,  then,  that  the  justification  issue  has  been  re- 
solved. 

In  The  Democratic  Muse,  however,  Edward  Banfield 
(1984)  reintroduces  the  question  of  whether  government  has 
a  proper  role  in  support  of  the  ai^ts.  He  argues  that  public 
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support  of  the  arts  become  politicized  and  has  distorted  the 
primary  role  of  the  arts,  i.e.,  to  induce  aesthetic  experience, 
and  has  led  public  attention  to  extraneous  benefits  of  the  arts. 
Further,  he  argues  that  aesthetic  experience,  even  at  its  best, 
is  a  purely  private  experience,  and  that  government  promo- 
tion of  aesthetic  experience  is  not  in  the  public  interest  and 
no  t  a  legitimate  function  of  a  government  whose  sole  purposes 
are  the  protection  of  individuals'  rights  and  the  establishment 
of  preconditions  for  a  competent  citizenry. 

Not  surprisingly,  a  good  deal  of  arts  poHcy  has  focused  on 
arguments  used  to  justify  government  support  for  the  arts 
(Mulcahy,  1982).  To  date,  economic  arguments  have  domi- 
nated. The  market  failure  argument  contends  that  the  arts, 
being  labor-intensive  by  nature,  are  characterized  by  "cost 
disease"  and  will  experience  increasingly  debilitating  income 
gaps  without  public  subsidy.  The  economic  impact  argument 
holds  that  public  subsidy  of  the  arts  has  a  multiplier  effect  in 
that  for  every  dollar  spent  on  the  arts,  another  dollar  is 
generated  on  ancillary  services.  Reliance  on  such  arguments 
has  been  frequently  criticized.  DiMaggio  (1984)  argues  that 
the  economic  impact  argument  fails,  in  part,  because  its 
claims  can  be  too  easily  turned  against  the  arts  —  "for  ex- 
ample, by  those  who  would  cut  arts  funds  in  favor  of  other  ex- 
penditures with  even  greater  economic  impacts"  (p.  97).  Yet, 
"such  justifications  are  often  .  .  .  attractive  to  policy-makers 
trained  in  a  market  society  which  calculates  the  means  to 
familiar  ends  while  avoiding  discussion  of  the  ends  them- 
selves" (p.  97). 

Another  basic  question  that  has  been  considered  is,  sim- 
ply, whether  the  United  States  has  an  arts  policy  either  at  the 
federal  or  state  level.  To  state  that  the  NEA  and  state  and 
local  arts  councils  have  disbursed  public  funds  for  over  20 
years  is  obviously  not  an  adequate  response  to  the  question. 
One  possible  response  is  to  state  that  to  have  no  arts  policy  is 
to  have  an  arts  policy  by  arguing  that  the  United  States, 
unlike  Europe,  has  decided  largely  to  leave  to  private  and 
local  institutions  the  determination  of  decisions  which  most 
overtly  affect  the  conduct  of  cultural  institutions  (S.N.  Katz, 
1984). 
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In  general,  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  define  or 
stipulate  conditions  for  use  of  the  terms  **arts  policy"  or 
"cultural  policy"  (Degge,  1986;  DiMaggio,  1983;  Pankratz, 
1987;  Simpson,  1976).  To  suggest  areas  of  concern  of  cultural 
policy,  such  as  cultural  facilities,  support  for  individual  art- 
ists, amateur  participation,  and  so  forth,  is  a  far  cry  from 
articulating  the  conditions  that  an  arts  policy  or  cultural 
policy  must  meet  to  be  rationally  defensible  (Burgard,  1983). 
Analysts  have  also  made  little  attempt  to  criticize  arts  policy- 
makers' lack  of  comprehensive  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
arts  policies'  short-term,  long-term,  or  ultimate  goals.  In- 
stead, analysts  have  focused  on  the  effects  of  the  political 
pi^ocess  and  the  marketplace  on  arts  policy  decisions.  In 
addition,  analysis  of  the  representatives  of  publics  that  are 
and  should  be  involved  in  arts  policy-making  has  been  lim- 
ited. Finally,  while  the  NEA  has  been  criticized  for  the  fact 
that  it  has  largely  failed  to  articulate  a  set  of  inter-program 
priorities  (Urice,  1985),  little  discussion  has  occurred  which 
analyzes  how  priorities  are  decided,  how  they  shift  over  time, 
or  what  is  lost  when  certain  priorities  are  established.  In 
particular,  despite  passing  mention  of  the  cultural  equity 
argument  stating  that  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  participate 
as  a  producer  or  consumer  at  some  minimal  level  of  activity 
(Mulcaliy,  1985),  analysts  have  done  little  to  critique  or 
analyze  arts  policy  decisions  in  terms  of  a  defined  principle  of 
justice  (Beardsley,  1973), 

Trends  in  Cultural  Diversity  and  Arts  Policy 

Out  of  this  thicket  of  issues  there  have  recently  emerged 
increasingly  strong  claims  upon  government  support  of  the 
arts  made  by  representatives  of  diverse  cultural  traditions, 
notably,  on  behalf  of  peoples  of  color.  The  Association  of 
American  Cultures  (TAAC)  has  become  one  of  the  major 
voices  in  this  advocacy  effort. 

The  formation  of  TAAC  can  be  traced  to  the  1983  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies 
(NASAA)  which  had  as  its  theme  "Cultural  PluraUsm." 
NASAA's  treatment  of  the  topic  was  deemed  unsatisfactory 
by  a  group  of  attending  arts  administrators  and  artists  who 
"pledged  not  to  wait  for  others  to  make  us  [i.e.,  peoples  of  color] 
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a  topic  of  concern  but  to  focus  ourselves  on  ou  a  issues'" 
(Gray,  1987,  p.  12).  To  identify  and  discuss  vanuus  issues,  a 
conference  titled  "Open  Dialogue"  was  held  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  in  December  1 983,  followed  by  "Open  Dialogue  IF  in  May 
1985,  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  which  drew  about  400  artists, 
administrators,  and  arts  policy-makers.  Out  of  these  confer- 
ences, TAAC  was  established.  "Open  Dialogue  III,  titled  "The 
Family  of  American  Cultures  in  the  21st  Century,''  will  be 
held  in  June,  1988  in  Washington,  D.C. 

TAAC's  goals  are  (a)  encouragement  of  the  development, 
growth,  and  preservation  of  the  arts  of  ethnic  and  culturally 
diverse  peoples  of  color;  (b)  promotion  and  encouragement  of 
growing  public  awareness  and  appreciation  for  the  contribu- 
tions of  culturally  diverse  arts  organizations  and  artists  to 
American  culture  and  world  culture;  (c)  creation  and  develop- 
ment of  research,  communications,  educational,  and  net- 
working activities;  (d)  sponsorship  of  conferences,  workshops, 
forums,  and  symposia,  and  (e)  development  of  technical  sup- 
port services  (Gray,  1987,  pp.  17-18). 

A  nimiber  of  issues  and  problems  emerged  during  the 
Open  Dialogue  II  conference.  Participants  were  repeatedly 
cautioned  against  use  of  the  expression  "minority,"  since 
people  of  non-European  origin  constitute  a  majority  not  only 
in  the  world,  but  in  many  American  conmiunities.  "Commu- 
nities of  color"  was  suggested  as  a  replacement.  As  stated  by 
Barry  Gaither,  Director  of  the  National  Center  for  Afro- 
American  Artists, "...  communities  [of  color]  need  established 
institutions  to  counterbalance  the  efforts  of  white  institutions 
to  define  [entities]  based  on  their  concepts  of  reality"  (Gray, 
1987,  p.  20).  Other  issues  identified  included  the  lack  of 
enforcement  of  civil  rights/affirmative  action  legislation  and 
statutes  by  public  arts  agencies,  the  need  for  greater  ethnic 
representation  on  arts  councils'  staffs  and  grant  review  pan- 
els (and  not  just  minority  arts  positions),  the  necessity  for 
improved  management,  marketing,  and  generation  of  earned 
income,  and  the  need  to  raise  funds  from  private  sector 
funders  while  at  the  same  time  competing  more  effectively  for 
a  "redistribution  of  wealth"  from  public  arts  agencies.  Barri- 
ers to  increased  private  funding  persist,  however,  according  to 
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Arlie  Schardt,  editor  of  Foundation  News.  These  barriers 
include:  (a)  subtle  forms  of  racism  —  minority  art  has  often 
been  labelled  as  "primitive";  (b)  social  protest —  some  funders 
fail  to  recognize  social  protest  in  ethnic  arts  as  a  legitimate 
component  of  such  arts;  (c)  access  —  "mainstream"  cultural 
organizations  have  been  funded  for  "outreach"  to  minority 
communities,  rather  than  developing  minority  arts  institu- 
tions within  these  communities,  and  (d)  standards  of  quality 
—  minority  arts  have  been  classified  as  "anthropological"  in  a 
pejorative  sense  and  judged  as  lacking  by  the  formalistic 
aesthetic  standards  of  European  cultural  traditions  (Gray, 
1987,  p.22). 

Issues  of  cultural  diversity  in  arts  policy  formulation  are 
also,  it  would  seem,  of  increasing  concern  to  public  arts 
agencies  at  the  local,  state,  and  national  levels.  The  National 
Assembly  of  Local  Arts  Agencies  (NALAA)  has  developed  a 
Minority  Issues  Focus  Group  which  is  advocating  the  promo- 
tion of  culturally  diverse  arts  as  part  of  NALAA  professional 
standards  for  local  arts  agencies  (LAAs)  and  has  advocated 
the  development  of  incentives  to  LAAs  for  increased  support 
to  culturally  diverse  constituencies.  These  activities  are 
backed  up  by  statements  advocating  cultural  pluralism,  for 
example,  that  "the  major  European  arts  are  no  longer  the 
major  culture  in  America.  Ethnic  arts  are  just  as  important 
as  .  .  .  symphonies,  because  they  are  the  basis  of  our  culture 
and  . .  ,  the  strength  of  the  United  States  lies  in  the  mix  of  its 
cultures"  (NALAA,  1986,  p.  2). 

The  NEA  has  also  been  affected  by  increased  attention  to 
cultural  diversity  and  the  arts.  The  Congressional  document 
re-authorizing  the  NEA  stipulates  that  NEA  data  collection 
and  reporting  "shall  include  a  description  of  the  availability  of 
the  Endowment's  programs  to  emerging,  rural,  and  culturally 
diverse  artists,  arts  organizations  and  communities  in  such 
programs"  (House  of  Representatives,1985,  p.  364),  as  well  as 
criticism  of  the  NEA's  lack  of  enforcement  of  Title  VI  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  Historically,  the  NEA  has  provided 
assistance  to  ethnic  arts  primarily  through  the  Expansion 
Arts  program  by  funding  "professionally  directed  arts  organi- 
zations of  high  artistic  quality  which  are  deeply  rooted  in  and 
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reflective  of  the  culture  of  a  minority,  inner  city,  rural,  or 
tribal  community"  (NEA,  1987,p.  4).  In  the  early  to  mid- 
1970's,  Expansion  Arts  funding  categories  were  based  on  its 
constituenc/s  main  project  activities:  teaching  and  instruc- 
tion, arts  exposure,  community  cultural  centers,  and  special 
summer  projects  (Berholtz,  1985).  In  recent  years.  Expansion 
Arts  has  moved  away  from  only  project  support  toward  the 
stabilization  and  institutionalization  of  the  best  of  the  Expan- 
sion Arts  organizations.  Increasingly,  programs  have  been 
developed  to  leverage  private  sector  funds,  notably,  the 
Community  Foundation  Initiative,  "a  collaborative  effort 
with  local  community  foundations  designed  to  secure  private 
money  on  a  permanent  basis  for  [Expansion  Arts]  organiza- 
tions" (NEA,  1987,  p.  4), 

Affirmative  Action  and  Arts  Policy 

In  all  of  this  activity  on  cultural  diversity  and  arts  policy, 
there  are  two  issues  which  are  in  particular  need  of  policy 
analysis,  namely,  the  application  of  affirmative  action  criteria 
to  arts  policy  and  programming  decisions,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  quality  from  culturally  diverse  perspectives. 

Three  general  arguments  have  been  used,  more  often 
implicitly  than  explicitly,  to  justify  the  application  of  affirma- 
tive action  criteria  to  arts  policy:  (a)  equal  opportunity  —  that 
the  opportunities  of  persons  should  be  equal  with  respect  to 
societal  goals  and  not  subject  to  inappropriate  forms  of  dis- 
crimination; (b)  distributive  justice  —  that  government  has  a 
positive  duty  to  redistribute  society's  opportunities  and  re- 
sources and  to  improve  the  condition  of  those  underserved  by 
societal  benefits,  and  (c)  compensatory  justice  —  that  those 
who  have  benefited  from  past  injustices  acquire  an  obligation 
to  compensate  victims  for  their  losses  (Dworkin,  1977; 
Frankel,  1971;  Fullwinder,  1980;  Glazer,  1985;  Goldman, 
1979;  Thomson,  1973). 

These  broad  arguments  have  been  used  as  justification  for 
widely  different  programs  in  state  and  local  arts  agencies. 
Justified  by  the  argument  that  citizens  deserve  equal  access 
to  excellence  (equal  opportunity),  the  Georgia  Council  for  the 
Arts  (1987)  has  as  its  goal  to  make  quahty  arts  accessible  to 
all  citizens  regardless  of  race,  income,  isolation,  or  social 
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barriers. 

The  distributive  justice  argument,  phrased  in  the  terms 
that  arts  pohcy  should  benefit  all  citizens  equally  and  reflect 
the  ethnic  diversity  of  the  jurisdiction  served,  is  the  basis  of 
the  Dallas  Department  of  Cultural  Affairs'  Minority  Arts 
Incentive  Program,  designed  to  pro\dde  incentives  for  coop- 
erative projects  between  major  arts  institutions  and  minority 
arts  organizations,  thereby  increasing  opportunities  for  the 
entire  citizenry  to  experience  minority  arts  cultural  events 
(Dallas  Parks  and  Recreation  Department,  1 986),  As  another 
example,  the  Kentucky  Arts  Council  holds  that  the  audiences, 
staffs,  and  boards  of  all  grantees  must  reflect  the  racial 
diversity  of  each  grantee's  community.  The  Council  with- 
holds funds  from  any  grantees  not  in  compliance  with  these 
regulations,  (Rodriguez,  1986),  The  Minority  Arts  Program  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Council  on  the  Arts,  rooted  in  the  visw  that 
administrative  problems  incurred  by  minority  arts  organiza- 
tions are  the  results  of  historic  discrimination  of  current 
racial  bias,  offers  an  extensive  technical  assistance  program 
(compensatory  justice)  to  help  minority  arts  organizations 
and  artists  to  compete  more  effectively  for  grants  (Grander- 
son,  1984), 

Finally,  the  Civil  Rights  Plan  of  the  Michigan  Council  for 
the  Arts,  designated  as  a  model  affirmative  action  plan  by  the 
Association  of  American  Cultures,  is  based  on  both  the  dis- 
tributive justice  and  compensatory  justice  arguments.  The 
Plan  stipulates  that  all  grantees  must  comply  with  Civil 
Rights  laws,  that  the  council  and  grantees  must  develop 
timetables  to  improve  representation  of  minorities  of  staffs, 
and  that  if  grant  applications  by  minorities  are  poor,  prefer- 
ential assistance  must  be  extended  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  appUcations  (Mandingo,  1985;  Michigan  Council  for  the 
Arts,  1983). 

Apart  from  the  curious  phenomenon  that  very  different 
arts  council  programs  have  been  derived  from  similar  justifi- 
cations of  aflBrmative  action  pohcy,  a  further  issue  that 
requires  attention  is  the  fact  that  general  justifications  of 
affirmative  action  pohcy  have  been  challenged  on  several 
grounds.  The  equal  opportunity  argument,  defending  citi- 
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zens'  rights  against  inappropriate  forms  of  discrimination, 
would  appear  to  be  irrefutable  on  theoretical  grounds.  But  it 
is  complicated  in  practice  by  the  fact  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  does  not  even  define  discrimination.  Further,  it  is 
argued  by  defenders  of  the  distributive  justice  argument  that 
any  attempt  to  equahze  opportimity  does  not  go  far  enough  in 
that  it  allows  for  unequal  results,  i.e.,  unequal  distribution  of 
social  benefits.  Yet  critics  of  the  distributive  justice  argimient 
contend  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  be  explicit  about  who 
should  receive  special  treatment,  and  in  what  proportion,  in 
the  distribution  of  societal  benefits,  and  to  estimate  what  the 
effects  of  such  treatment  would  be.  The  argument  is  further 
complicated  by  the  very  different  histories  of  ethnic  minori- 
ties in  the  United  States. 

The  compensatory  justice  argument  does  not  appeal  to  the 
widely  felt  intuition  about  making  victims  of  injustices  whole. 
But  usually,  rights  arising  under  compensatory  justice  are 
specific  and  limited  rights  against  particular  persons  or 
entities.  It  can  be  argued,  then,  that  a  member  of  the  majority 
culture  must  do  his  or  her  fair  share  in  government's  discharg- 
ing of  compensatory  justice  or  that  since  every  member  of  the 
majority  culture  has  benefited  from  past  discrimination^  such 
individuals  are  liable  to  make  appropriate  compensations. 
Alternatively,  it  may  be  argued  that  compensatory  justice 
limits  the  opportunities  and  benefits  of  individuals  whose 
accrued  advantages  could  not  have  been  avoided. 

The  social  utiUty  argiunent,  although  rarely  cited  in  arts 
policy  debates,  is,  in  my  view,  the  most  persuasive  argimient 
justifying  the  application  of  affirmative  action  criteria  to  arts 
policy.  It  is  based  not  on  a  conception  of  restitution,  but  on  a 
conception  of  social,  racial,  and  ethnic  integration  contribut- 
ing to  the  overall  well-being  of  society.  The  social  benefits  to 
be  gained  include  upward  mobility  for  minorities,  the  provi- 
sion of  role  m  ^dels  for  young  minorities ,  and  in  some  cases,  the 
breaking  down  of  ethnic  stereotypes.  In  terms  of  the  arts, 
benefits  would  include  the  greater  availability  of  a  wider 
range  of  objects  of  aesthetic  value,  in  particular,  a  wide  range 
of  the  arts  of  ethnic  cultures,  to  be  experienced  and  learned 
from  by  the  entire  citizenry.  While  the  social  utUity  argument 
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does  avoid  some  of  the  problems  of  the  equal  opportunity, 
distributive  justice,  and  compensatory  justice  arguments,  it 
does  have  problems  of  its  own.  After  all,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  foresee  the  soci  al  and  artistic  consequences  of  any 
affirmative  action  policy,  and  any  definition  of  overall  social 
well-being  is  bound  to  be  vague.  On  balance,  however,  it 
would  seem  that  the  potential  benefits  for  the  art  world  and 
the  American  public  outweigh  the  risks. 

Yet,  admittedly,  such  a  conclusion  begs  the  question  posed 
by  Banfield  (1 984),  namely,  whether  government  has  a  proper 
role  in  support  of  the  arts.  While  a  full  exposition  cannot  be 
detailed  here,  Banfield's  challenge  can  be  met  by  arguing  that 
the  experience  of  aesthetic  value  by  a  society's  citizenry  can, 
as  articulated  in  various  philosophical  traditions,  have  many 
desirable  social  consequences.  For  example,  aesthetic  experi- 
ence can  foster  mutual  sympathy  and  understanding,  devel- 
opment of  imagination  and  the  ability  to  put  oneself  in  the 
place  of  others,  and  the  reunion  of  means  and  ends  in  daily 
living.  These  claims  for  the  social  value  of  the  arts  are 
admittedly  far  from  certain.  In  Monroe  Beardsley's  words,  "it 
will  take  much  thorough  and  delicate  psychological  inquiry 
before  they  can  be  made  good"  (1958,  p.  573).  These  claims, 
though,  have  been  persuasive  to  many.  Further,  a  govern- 
ment which  has  a  responsibility  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  of  which  a  high  level  of  aesthetic  experience  is  an 
important  component,  certainly  has  a  role  to  play  in  providing 
support  to  ensure  that  its  citizens  have  ample  opportunities 
for  experience  of  the  arts  in  their  many  diverse  forms.  Appli- 
cation of  affirmative  action  criteria  to  public  arts  policy  is 
designed  to  ensure  that  the  arts  of  ethnic  cultures  are  made 
widely  available  to  the  citizenry. 

Aesthetic  Value  and  Arts  Policy 
Of  course,  this  entire  discussion  of  affirmative  action 
would  be  dismissed  by  some  arts  policy  analysts  who  ai'gue 
that  artistic  quality  should  be  the  only  criterion  for  decisions 
affecting  disbursement  of  public  funds  to  the  arts.  For 
example,  Ronald  Herman  (1984,  p.  69),  former  head  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  has  criticized  vari- 
ous constituencies  who  want  racial,  sexual,  or  regional  ex- 
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emption  from  aesthetic  criticism  —  "they  merely  want  what 
they  do  to  be  called  art  and  supported  by  government." 

Whatever  the  merits  of  Berman's  view,  it  does  recapitu- 
late the  concern  expressed  at  TAAC's  Open  Dialogue  II, 
namely,  that  arts  policy  makers  do  not  have  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  aesthetic  values  of  ethnic  cultures  to  make  in- 
formed decisions.  It  could  be  argued  that  advocates  of  ethnic 
arts  have  done  little  to  articulate  their  aesthetic  values.  After 
all,  to  say  that  the  aesthetic  standards  of  ethnic  arts  are 
misunderstood  is  no  substitute  for  formulation  and  articula- 
tion of  the  standards  themselves.  But  such  an  argviment  can 
be  adequately  refuted  by  asserting  that  representatives  of 
ethnic  cultures  have  had  limited  opportunities  to  articulate 
their  aesthetic  standards  and  that  traditional  aesthetidans 
have  been  focused  elsewhere. 

In  terms  of  arts  policy,  arts  councils,  often  without  making 
their  aesthetic  value  premises  clear,  have  assumed  that 
aesthetic  value  is  relative  to  a  culture  and  have  tried,  by  their 
own  accounts,  to  balance  grants  review  panels  with  represen- 
tatives of  ethnic  cultures.  A  common  response  is  that,  since 
qualitative  judgment  in  the  arts  is  so  subjective  anyway,  this 
strategy  is  the  best  arts  councils  can  do.  In  any  case,  this 
strategy  as  well  as  affirmative  action  programs  in  arts  policy 
are  at  best  temporary  strategies  reluctantly  necessitated  by 
broad  public  unfamiliarity  with  the  aesthetic  values  of  ethnic 
cultures.  These  strategies  are  rarely  conceived  of  as  being 
short-term  in  nature  or  as  a  stage  in  a  long-term  process, 
perhaps  because  of  pressures  on  advocates  to  ensure  institu- 
tional survival.  Whatever  the  case,  their  short-term  view 
represents  a  failure  to  consider  the  need  for  basic  research  on 
the  aesthetic  value  of  ethnic  arts  and,  of  equal  importance,  the 
need  for  broad-based  multi-cultural  arts  education. 

Admittedly,  identification  of  the  need  for  these  long-term 
developments  begs  the  question  of  whether,  indeed,  aesthetic 
value  is  relative  to  a  culture.  This  issue,  which  requires  in- 
depth  treatment,  can  only  be  outlined  here. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  assert  the  universality 
of  aesthetic  standards.  Arnold  Hansen  (1982),  the  social 
historian  of  art,  and  no  friend  of  art  for  art's  sake  thinking, 
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contends  that  while  great  works  of  art  depend  on  the  moral 
and  social  power  of  their  subject  matter,  the  possibility  of  art 
serving  functions  of  extra-aesthetic  value  is  contingent  upon 
the  aesthetic  value  of  the  art  work,  defined  in  terms  of 
significant  form.  Going  even  further,  Jacques  Maquet  (1 986), 
an  anthropologist,  argues  that  formal  criteria  of  artistic 
excellence  are  universal  and  found  in  all  cultures,  and  that 
distinctions  of  aesthetic  value  are  based  largely  on  prefer- 
ences, usually  based  on  the  correspondence  between  human 
values  embodied  in  the  art  work  and  those  held  by  the  culture 
of  the  individual  viewer. 

Liberal  pluralists,  following  the  relativistic  assumptions 
of  the  functionalist  school  of  anthropology,  view  culture  as  the 
whole  way  of  life  of  a  people  —  its  values,  beliefs,  social 
structures,  and  so  forth  —  and  the  arts  as  cultural  products 
which  reflect  the  ideas  and  beliefs  of  a  culture  through 
symbolic  expression.  The  arts  thereby  serve  valuable  social 
functions:  (a)  objectifi  cation  of  subjective  values,  beliefs,  etc.; 
(b)  enrichment  and  celebration  of  ritual  in  human  events;  (c) 
communication  of  meanings,  qualities,  and  forms,  and  (d) 
stabilization  and  perpetuation  of  cultures'  identities  and 
conceptions  of  reality  (McFee,  1986).  The  value  of  the  arts 
resides  in  their  capacity  to  fulfill  these  social  functions. 

Neo-Marxists,  adopting  a  more  radical  relativism,  argue 
that  any  attempt  by  aestheticians  to  posit  an  independent, 
ahistorical  meaning  of  aesthetic  value  obscures  the  contin- 
gent, historical,  and  ideological  nature  of  such  judgments 
(Wolff,  1984).  Bourdieu  (1  977)  argues  that  high  culture  of  the 
Great  Tradition  has  functioned  to  reproduce  the  social  order 
in  that  individuals  reared  in  dominant  classes  have  greater 
access  to  the  cultural  capital  needed  to  secure  social  positions 
of  power  in  later  life.  But  Giroux  (1981)  argues  that  the 
hegemony  of  dominant  classes  is  far  from  cohesive  in  contem- 
porary society  and  that  the  generated  tensions  open  up 
possibilities  of  counter-hegemonic  struggles,  a  notable  ex- 
ample being  the  dynamism  of  ethnicity.  Liberal  pluralism,  he 
argues,  does  not  question  the  deeper  socio-political  conditions 
of  an  unjust  society  that  generated  ethnic  cultural  styles. 
Instead,  ethnicity  must  be  mediated  through  viable  political 
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categories  including  a  concept  of  ethnic  culture  redefined  in 
relation  to  the  dominant  social  'brms  and  power  relations  in 
society. 

The  radical  divergence  of  these  views  suggests  no  easy 
rapprochement.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  makes  sense  to  say 
that  the  value  of  great  works  of  art,  residing  in  their  formal 
and  moral  power,  transcend  their  historical  and  social  roots, 
and  can  thus  stand  the  test  of  time  (Savile,  1982).  Even  neo- 
Marxist  aestheticians  such  as  Wolff  contend  that  to  comment 
on  the  origins  of  an  aesthetic  judgment  is  not  necessarily  a 
comment  on  its  truth  value.  A  historical,  social  analysis  of 
aesthetic  judgment  need  not  lead  inevitably  to  complete 
aesthetic  relativism  or  reductionism  (Wolff,  1983). 

It  does  not  follow  from  this  conclusion,  however,  that 
criteria  of  aesthetic  value  are  universal  across  cultures.  It 
seems  obvious  that  ethnic  arts  can  and  do  serve  important 
social  functions  for  groups,  functions  which  can  be  fairly 
construed  as  the  value  of  those  objects.  Yet  social  scientists 
and  aestheticians  have  provided  insufficient  documentation 
of  the  incidences  of  such  values.  Admittedly,  such  documen- 
tation is  complicated  by  the  effects  of  assimilation  on  ethnic 
group  culture  in  American  life.  While  this  deficiency  is 
unfortunate,  it  is  also  imperative  to  investigate  the  purely 
aesthetic  value  of  the  arts  of  ethnic  cultures.  A  further  task 
is  the  study  of  whether  ethnic  cultures  do  provide  some  sort  of 
challenge  to  the  dominant  culture  as  well  as  claims  that  the 
arts  of  high  culture  of  necessity  reinforce  dominant  social 
relations. 

Conclusion:  Arts  Education  and  Policy 

Obviously,  ample  research  is  needed  to  formulate  and 
implement  rationally  defensible  arts  policy,  especially  re- 
garding the  arts  of  ethnic  cultures.  Yet  it  is  the  nature  of  any 
policy  that  decisions  about  action  alternatives  must  often  be 
made  without  "perfect  information."  As  an  example,  I  have 
argued  that  a  conception  of  affirmative  action  rooted  in  a 
social  utility  argument  is  a  defensible  short-term  strategy  for 
arts  poUcy ,  although  its  effects  on  the  art  world  are  difficult  to 
project  with  confidence.  The  key  to  the  development  of  sound 
arts  policy  in  the  long-term,  it  seems  to  me,  is  arts  education, 
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and  given  the  issues  discussed  above,  multi-cultural  arts 
education.Yet,  as  with  arts  pohcy,  the  practice  of  multi- 
cultui'al  education  in  the  arts  cannot  await  resolution  of 
theoretical  controversies  or  detailed  empirical  studies  in 
aesthetics  and  social  theory. 

A  defensible  concept  of  multi-cultural  arts  education  in- 
cludes development  of  skills  in  understanding  the  social, 
cultural,  and  economic  contexts  of  the  production  and  evalu- 
ation of  art  works  of  diverse  cultures.  This  concept  goes 
beyond  the  limited  assumptions  that  art  merely  reflects  the 
values,  beliefs,  and  attitudes  of  a  culture  and,  further,  in- 
cludes consideration  of  the  inequitable  social  conditions 
which  shaped  ethnic  cultures  and  their  cultural  products. 
Yet,  multi-cultural  arts  education  as  a  social  study  may  often 
result  primarily  in  discursive  understanding  of  the  context  of 
the  ai*ts  (Chalmers,  1981),  Ultimately,  the  goal  of  multi- 
cultural arts  education  should  be  to  provide  students  with 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  appraisal  for  art  works  in 
a  variety  of  different  cultures.  With  such  a  base  of  developed 
skills,  students  will  be  able  to  experience  the  art  works  of 
diverse  cultures  in  ways  characteristic  of  each  culture, 
whether  that  turns  out  to  be  aesthetic  experience  as  defined 
by  the  Western  fine  art  tradition,  or  experiencing  the  func- 
tions that  arts  serves  in  other  cultures  through  the  imagina- 
tive reconstruction  of  the  cultural  contexts  of  art  works. 

In  this  way,  the  study  of  the  arts  of  diverse  cultures  not 
only  can  serve  to  alter  stereotypes  of  ethnic  cultures  as  merely 
exotic  or  strange,  but  also  can  contribute  to  a  basic  goal  of 
liberal  education,  namely,  the  leading  of  a  critically  examined 
life.  Further,  multi-cultural  arts  education  can  provide  a  firm 
foundation  of  critical  understanding  of  ethnic  arts  among  the 
citizenry  necessary  for  the  arts  to  exert  their  distinctive  social 
benefits,  including  mutual  sympathy  cross-cultural  apprecia- 
tion, and  imaginative  understanding. 

Finally,  given  the  concerns  addressed  in  this  paper,  the 
critical  understanding  developed  by  multi-cultural  arts  edu- 
cf.tion  can  provide  the  basis  for  arts  policy  formulation  based 
on  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  and  criteria  of  artistic 
excellence.    Thus,  arts  policy  decisions  can  be  made  in  a 
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broadly  participatory  manner,  with  comprehensive  and  fair 
consideration  of  diverse  sources  of  excellence  in  the  arts,  with 
the  application  of  criteria  of  excellence  appropriate  to  the  arts 
of  ethnic  cultures. 


David  B.  Pankratz  is  an  arts  education/arts  management 
consultant  in  Alexandria,  VA. 
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Within  Culture: 

The  Place  for  Art  in  America's  Schools 

Eldon  Katter 

This  paper  argues  that  art  education  curricula  should 
place  more  emphasis  on  cultural  contexts  and  the  aesthetics  of 
a  given  culture  when  that  culture's  works  of  art  are  studied.  It 
is  claimed  that  such  an  emphasis  might  facilitate  greater 
recognition  of  standards  of  judgment  and  respect  for  the 
aesthetic  concerns  of  traditional  peoples  and  help  establish  a 
cross-cultural  approach  to  the  study  of  art 

Introduction 

That  art  is  a  product  of  the  culture  in  which  it  is  produced 
is  an  important  concept  for  young  learners  to  acquire.  It  is 
equally  important  for  them  to  understand  that  art  forms  of 
one  culture  are  no  less  significant  than  those  of  another. 
World  views  and  ways  of  representing  experience  in  the  world 
vary  considerably.  According  to  Allison  (1 972)  appreciation  of 
what  art  of  other  cultures  means  within  those  cultures  has 
value  in  itself  and  serves  to  illuminate  the  significance  of  art 
within  one's  own  culture. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  encourage  more 
consideration  of  cultural  contexts  and  the  aesthetics  of  a  given 
culture  when  studying  works  of  art  from  that  culture.  Such 
an  emphasis  might  facilitate  recognition  of  standards  of 
judgment  and  aesthetic  concerns  among  traditional  peoples 
and  help  us  move  toward  a  cross-cultural  approach  to  the 
study  of  art  in  societies  outside  the  urban  centers  of  the 
contemporary  industrial  world. 
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Aesthetics  as  a  Discipline  in  the  Multi-cultural  Classroom 

Although  Plato  raised  questions  about  aesthetic  concerns, 
aesthetics  is  generally  seen  as  a  fairly  recent  and  esoteric 
discipline  —  a  product  of  eighteenth  century,  western  schol- 
arship (Maquet,  1 986).  If  aesthetics  is  based  only  on  western 
definitions  and  standards  that  cannot  or  do  not  account  for 
critical  and  aesthetic  inquiry  that  might  occur  in  traditional 
third  and  fourth  world  cultures,  then  it  can  be  argued  that  the 
discipline  is  monocular  and  culturally-biased.  Imposing 
western-biased  aesthetics  upon  a  multi-cultural  classroom 
population  is  questionable,  to  say  the  least. 

In  his  survey  of  oriental  aesthetics,  Munro  (1965)  makes 
cleai-  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  literature  in  the  classical 
languages  of  India,  China,  and  Japan  devoted  to  analysis, 
explanation,  and  theory  of  aesthetics.  According  to  Walimbe 
(1980),  an  Indian  specialist  in  aesthetics,  the  concept  of 
Sanskrit  aesthetics  originated  in  a  collection  of  texts  from  the 
fourth  century  and  reached  its  highest  development  in  the 
10th  century.  Even  if  we  embrace  the  theories  of  oriental 
aesthetics,  is  it  important  to  realize  that  such  questions  as 
what  is  art?  what  is  good  art?  and  what  is  the  function  of  art? 
go  beyond  the  boundaries  of  oriental  or  western  aesthetics. 
The  Search  for  Aesthetic  Concerns 

If  aestheticians  attempt  to  answer  questions  about  art  in 
western  and  oriental  societies,  a  major  question  raised  by  this 
paper  is  who  answers  these  questions  in  traditional  societies? 
Maquet  (1986)  suggests  that  most  languages  contain  ordi- 
nary words  referring  to  visual  qualities  and  intellectual 
reflections  about  experiencing  visual  qualities.  He  offers  this 
as  support  for  his  belief  that  aesthetic  concerns  have  been 
developed  in  most  Uterate  as  well  as  non-literate  societies. 

In  observations  of  the  visual  arts  in  traditional  cultures, 
however,  few  anthropologists  offer  evidence  that  formal, 
reasoned  inquiry  about  aesthetic  concerns  or  the  nature  of  art 
is  the  role  or  function  of  any  particular  individual  within  the 
traditional  culture.  One  explanation  is  that  art  in  the  western 
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world  is  viewed  differently  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Western  art,  with  its  roots  in  the  churches  and  in  courts  of  the 
kings  and  queens  of  Europe,  has  developed  with  its  own  rules, 
form,  and  materials  in  a  very  strong,  linear,  historical  pat- 
tern. Various  functions  of  art  in  society  have  been  determined 
and  meanings  found.  Roles  such  as  artist,  craftsman,  art 
critic,  art  historian,  connoisseur,  collector,  and  even  gallery 
director  are  clearly  defined  in  western  culture.  People  in 
these  roles  form  ideas  about  art:  the  forms  it  can  take,  places 
it  can  be  found,  what  it  is  for,  whom  it  is  for,  the  range  of 
feelings  and  ideas  it  can  embody  and  communicate,  and  the 
relationship  it  has  to  people. 

Yet  the  art  of  the  western  world  is  only  one  kind  of  art.  The 
particular  nature  and  characteristics  of  art  as  a  product  of  a 
particular  culture  can  only  be  realized  fully  by  comparing  and 
contrasting  it  with  that  of  other  cultures.  A  concept  of  art 
based  solely  on  the  study  of  art  of  western  culture  is  limited 
and  misleading  (Maquet,  1979), 

An  effort  to  create  something  beautiful  as  well  as  useful, 
to  elaborate  objects  and  actions  beyond  the  requirements  of 
function,  is  an  aspect  of  every  people's  cultural  tradition 
(Leach,  1 964).  Numerous  examples  could  be  given,  but  a  few 
will  suffice.  Consider,  for  example,  a  representation  of  an 
African  deity,  carved  from  wood  to  please  ancestors  in  accor- 
dance with  artistic  as  well  as  religious  criteria  of  excellence; 
or  a  Polynesian  islander's  canoe  made  not  only  to  move  swiftly 
through  the  water  with  spiritual  guidance  but  to  be  beautiful 
as  well;  or  a  Japanese  tea  ceremony  carefully  performed  to 
provide  participants  with  an  aesthetic  as  well  as  a  thirst- 
quenching  experience.  Are  the  aesthetic  concerns  inherent  in 
these  acts  culturally  determined? 

Maquet  (1 986)  proposes  that  search  for  visual  order  finds 
its  source  in  "the  meta-cultural  layer  of  the  human  psyche: 
neurophysiology  and  the  unconscious"  (p.  1 31 ).  If  this  is  true, 
then  origins  of  aesthetic  concerns,  related  to  the  search  for 
visual  order,  are  not  culture  specific,  Maquet,  however,  states 
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elsewhere  that  the  aesthetic  concerns  of  a  culture  "may  not  be 
immediately  identifiable  to  observers  outside  the  culture.  A 
certain  familiarity  with  culture  is  necessary^  (p.  183).  If  we 
cannot  easily  perceive  aesthetic  concerns  in  their  own  right, 
how  can  we  possibly  know  them  well  enough  to  see  how  they 
contribute  to  the  culture  in  which  they  belong?  Is  there, 
perhaps,  a  universal  aesthetic? 

While  efforts  to  elaborate  objects  beyond  what  is  required 
by  their  function  are  seemingly  universal,  standards  for  such 
elaboration  appear  to  vary  widely  among  different  cultures. 
Hatcher  (1985)  suggests  that  in  any  culture,  elaborators  of 
objects  —  artists  —  face  similar  challenges,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  one  of  exciting  the  senses  through  manipulation  of 
limited  techniques  within  prescribed  aesthetic  concerns.  If  an 
artist  deviates  too  far  from  conventional  aesthetic  concerns, 
the  work  will  be  denied  as  art. 

Art  and  the  ideology  of  a  culture  are  closely  linked.  In 
Christianity,  for  example,  they  have  been  combined  since  the 
first  century.  Even  earlier,  art  and  ideology  were  linked  in 
Greece  and  Rome.  Today  art  and  ideology  are  related  through 
the  forms  of  masks  and  sculptures  of  Africans,  American 
Indians,  and  Melanesians,  as  well  as  in  the  black  art  and 
feminist  art  of  contemporary  America.  Irrespective  of  the 
degree  and  various  specifics  of  the  relationship,  art  is  always 
an  integral  part  of  culture,  never  a  thing  apart  (Horowitz, 
1985).  For  fuller  understanding  and  appreciation  of  art 
objects,  we  benefit  from  knowledge  of  the  ideologies  and  the 
aesthetic  concerns  of  the  culture  in  which  objects  are  pro- 
duced. What  we  know  of  a  culture  often  rests  on  what  we  know 
about  its  political  or  religious  ideology.  We  need  to  investigate 
the  specific  aesthetic  concerns  that  are  part  of  a  culture  in 
order  to  fully  understand  the  art  of  that  culture. 
Models  of  Investigation 

In  order  to  reach  this  understanding,  some  suggest  follow- 
ing Boas'  (1927)  anthropological  model  of  inquiry  focused 
upon  museum  collections  of  items  of  material  culture,  the 
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artifacts  and  art  forms  from  other  societies.  As  products  of  a 
culture,  objects  maybe  studied,  for  example,  in  terms  of  their 
formal  qualities,  technology,  symbolic  representations  in 
relation  to  the  social  and  political  organization,  or  utilitarian 
and  ritualistic  functions.  Important  as  such  investigations 
may  be  to  knowledge  about  either  a  culture  or  an  art  object, 
learners  can  study  art  objects  in  collections  without  becoming 
involved  specifically  with  aesthetic  concerns.  Aesthetic  con- 
cerns are  not  easily  revealed  when  an  object  is  treated  in 
isolation  from  its  cultural  environs.  As  D'Azevedo  (1958) 
suggests,  once  an  object  is  removed  from  the  cultural  setting 
and  isolated  in  a  museum,  even  the  most  intensive  descrip- 
tion, classification,  and  analysis  of  formal  elements  of  an  art 
object  will  fail  to  disclose  the  insights  necessary  for  deUne- 
ation  of  the  aesthetics  of  a  culture. 

Another  alternative  might  be  to  study  artists  in  tradi- 
tional societies.  Hasselberger  (1961)  advocates  detailed 
study  of  artists  by  discovering,  among  other  things,  the 
backgi-ound,  social  position,  training,  and  motivations  of 
artists  in  traditional  societies.  Such  inquiry  might  identify 
important  issues  about  creativity  and  artistic  production,  but 
it  cannot  explain  why  some  objects  are  accepted  as  art  and 
others  are  not  or  why  some  art  objects  are  considered  better 
than  others. 

There  is  a  dimension  of  understanding  aesthetic  concerns 
that  goes  far  beyond  the  artist  or  art  form.  It  may  well  be  what 
we  in  western  society  call  art  criticism.  Perhaps  we  need 
equal  study  of  the  art  form,  artists'  creative  behaviors,  and 
perceivers'  responsive  and  critical  behaviors  to  arrive  at  a 
more  complete  understanding  of  aesthetic  concerns  operating 
within  a  culture. 

If  this  is  the  case,  we  need  to  look  at  the  issues  of  aesthetics 
as  relationships  between  the  critic/responder  and  the  art 
object  and  the  issues  of  creativity  as  relationships  between 
the  artist  and  art  object.  In  the  context  of  cross-cultural 
understanding,  we  are  now  confronted  with  comparative 
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creativity  and  comparative  aesthetics. 

In  comparative  creativity,  we  get  information  by  going  to 
artists  in  the  cultures  under  consideration.  Artists  in  any 
culture  are  usually  accessible  and  not  too  difficult  to  identify. 
But  where  do  we  get  information  about  comparative  aesthet- 
ics? In  western  societies  we  go  to  aestheticians  and  connois- 
seurs. But  who  plays  these  roles  in  more  traditional  societies? 
A  Case  in  Point 

Perhaps  among  the  Dan,  in  the  western  region  of  the  Ivory 
Coast,  the  "resident  aesthetidan"  would  be  the  center  of  the 
spiritual  community.  His  powers  are  of  a  deeply  mystical 
nature.  Gerbrands  (1971)  has  noted  that  even  though  Dan 
masks  are  pieces  of  valued  personal  property,  the  go-master 
has  an  important  voice  in  deciding  whether  a  mask  is  to 
appear  in  public  to  please  the  ances  tors.  For  a  mask  to  please 
the  ancestors,  according  to  Himmelheber  and  Fischer  (1984), 
it  has  to  be  "as  beautiful  as  possible."  When  a  Dan  mask  is  no 
longer  considered  beautiful,  when  it  has  lost  the  favor  of  the 
go-master,  it  is  thrown  away,  left  to  decay  in  a  hut,  or  sold  to 
western  collectors.  Ironically,  Dan  masks  we  see  in  western 
art  museums  are  actually  masks  that  in  their  own  culture  are 
considered  "no  good"  or  "not  beautiful."  In  the  opinion  of  the 
go-master  and  other  community  leaders,  the  masks  that  have 
lost  their  aesthetic  value  and  their  function  are  those  that  are 
made  available  to  collectors. 

This  example  indicates  that  there  is  a  system  of  aesthetic 
concerns  working  within  the  Dan  culture  and  that  there  are 
people  who  deal  with  issues  of  defining  beauty,  art,  its  func- 
tion, and  criteria  for  judgment.  Himmelheber  and  Fischer 
(1 984)  tried  to  identify  the  criteria  for  a  "beautiful  mask"  by 
comparing  the  judgments  of  leading  men  among  the  Dan, 
although  they  were  denied  access  to  the  go-master.  Based  on 
their  investigations  of  dialogue  about  the  visual  qualities  of 
certain  masks,  they  were  able  to  formulate  a  few  aesthetic 
criteria.  They  concluded  that  aesthetic  criteria  are  far  more 
vitally  necessary  to  the  Dan  than  to  westerners.  A  mask  must 
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be  *'as  beautiful  as  possible"  to  induce  the  favor  of  the  ances- 
tors .  Without  a  beautiful  mask,  no  contact  with  ancestors 
would  be  possible  and  the  community  would  be  doomed. 
Imagine,  if  you  will,  how  this  belief  system  would  affect  the 
artists  in  our  own  culture. 

While  working  among  the  Tiv  in  central  Nigeria,  Bohan- 
nan  (1961)  found  that  artists  and  community  leaders  talked 
about  what  would  ^'please  the  eye"  and  what  would  make  a 
'"better"  sculpture.  Although  his  accounting  of  these  incidents 
is  not  based  on  formal  study,  he  suggested  that  "there  are 
perhaps  as  many  seasoned  art  critics  in  Tiv  society  as  there 
are  reasoned  theologians  or  political  strategists"  (p.  94). 

Bohannan  has  suggested  that,  when  studjdng  the  aesthet- 
ics of  traditional  cultures,  we  need  several  sorts  of  informa- 
tion. This  information  includes  the  art  objects,  knowledge  of 
the  general  ethnography  of  the  people  who  made  the  objects, 
specific  knowledge  of  the  criticism  of  the  objects  by  members 
of  the  society  which  used  them,  and  a  general  knowledge  of 
aesthetics  (p.  86).  By  addressing  questions  of  relationships 
among  artists,  art  forms,  and  perceivers  such  as  those  found 
in  the  Tiv  and  Dan  cultures,  comparative  aesthetics  could 
arrive  at  descriptions  and  explanations  of  aesthetic  concerns 
in  traditional  societies. 

Traditional  cultures  are  well  represented  in  collections  of 
art  in  western  museums,  and  journals  of  anthropology  pro- 
vide detailed  accounts  of  traditional  systems  of  culture.  Al- 
though we  still  know  very  little  about  artists  and  creative 
behavior  in  traditional  societies,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  we 
know  even  less  about  critics  and  criticism  in  traditional 
societies.  We  need  to  seek  out  such  critics  and  analyze  their 
critical  language.  We  need  to  identify  individuals  who  reflect 
intellectually  on  these  critical  behaviors. 
Classroom  Strategies 

While  we  wait  for  anthropologists  of  aesthetics  to  carry 
out  their  investigations,  there  are  some  strategies  we  can  use 
in  classrooms  to  sensitize  students  to  other  world  views  and 
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aesthetic  concerns  within  cultural  contexts.  Art  educators 
have  recognized  the  need  to  address  classroom  situations  of 
students  representing  stratified  economic  classes  and  numer- 
ous ethnic  and  minority  groups  ( Bersson,  1 982;  Brooks,  1 981 ; 
Feldman,  1980;  Lanier,  1969;  Nadaner,  1981  ).  This  has  led 
to  criticism  of  the  exclusive  use  of  western  high  art  as  aes- 
thetic exemplars.  Appropriately,  Chalmers  (1987)  says, 
"Surely  there  are  other  art  worlds  also  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, particularly  if  we  are  to  understand  art  in  its  full 
complexity*"  (p.  60).  Art  educators  have  also  responded  to 
anthropological  and  sociological  studies  that  emphasize  the 
socially  integrative  functions  of  art.  McFee  and  Degge  (1 977), 
Hobbs  (1980),  Brooks  (1981),  and  Andrews  (1981)  see  art  as 
embedded  in  a  social  context  and  offer  specific  approaches  to 
the  study  of  art  and  culture.  Chapman  (1978)  recommends 
that  art  educators  be  wilhng  to  talk  "about  life  not  just  art" 
(p.99)  and  Chalmers  (1984)  suggests  transforming  the  study 
of  art  from  sensual  to  conceptual  by  focusing  on  meaning 
rather  than  the  perception  of  form  (p.  281). 

Belief  systems,  values,  concepts  of  reality,  and  cultural 
mores  are  important  considerations  for  the  study  of  art  of 
other  cultures.  Role  playing  might  be  one  way  to  assist 
students  in  understanding  that  people  who  live  in  different 
cultures  might  reach  different  conclusions  about  what  art  is. 
Activities  that  invite  students  to  stand  in  someone  else's  shoes 
and  assume  the  viewpoint  of  another  person  can  be  facilitated 
by  the  use  of  cultural  factor  cards  which  give  detailed  informa- 
tion about  the  beliefs,  values,  behaviors,  economics,  etc.  of 
specific  cultural  groups  (Erickson  and  Katter,  1 987).  In  such 
activities,  students  are  asked  to  examine  aesthetic  objects 
from  different  cultures,  and  respond  to  questions  such  as: 
Does  the  picture  symbolize  your  values?  Would  you  treasure 
the  object  ?  Do  you  consider  it  to  be  art?  Would  you  wish  it  to 
be  different  in  some  way?  Do  you  associate  it  with  anything 
in  your  experience?  Which  of  the  objects  wouldbe  most  valued 
in  your  culture  and  why?  By  focusing  students'  attention  on 
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the  delineation  of  aesthetic  concerns  within  a  cultural  con- 
text, a  teacher  can  offer  promising  approaches  to  the  study  of 
art  using  examples  from  traditional,  fine,  folk,  and  popular 
arts. 

Conclusion 

Kluckholn  and  Murray  (1948)  summarized  categories  of 
personality  determinants  by  concluding  that  every  person  is 
like  all  other  people,  like  some  other  people,  like  no  other 
people  (p.  35).  Likewise  we  might  conclude,  art  from  any 
culture  is  like  all  art,  like  some  art,  like  no  art.  I  recall  an  old 
Bantu  proverb  I  once  heard  duiring  my  Peace  Corpsrdays. 
Roughly  translated  it  implied  that  "a  person  becomes  a  person 
when  his  or  her  ideas  are  shared  in  the  spirit  of  commxmity 
with  other  persons."  Perhaps  art  becomes  art  when  it  is 
shared  in  the  spirit  of  a  world  community. 


Eldon  Katter  is  Associate  Professor,  Art  Education, 
Kutztown  University,  Kutztown,  Pennsylvania. 
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A  Study  of  a  Black  Art  Teacher's  Perspectives  on 
Teaching  Urban  Preadolescents 

Mary  Stokrocki 

This  participant  observation  study  describes  the  beliefs, 
conceptions,  and  practices  of  an  effective  Black  art  teacher  of 
urban  preadolescent  sixth  graders.  She  motivated  student 
learning  by  using  a  highly  structured  approach,  review  of  class 
rules  and  art  concepts  I  skills,  constant  perceptual  guidance, 
special  considerations  for  student  art  and  learning  prefer- 
ences, abundant  learning  resources,  and  continuous  individ- 
ual attention  and  informal  appraisal.  Evidence  suggests  that 
the  personal  /  social  characteristics  of  her  teaching  contributed 
largely  to  her  success. 

Little  has  been  done  to  study  minority  art  teaching  in 
urban  contexts.  Art  educators  have  developed  experimental 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged  (Cor win,  1975-76;  Silver- 
man, Hoepfner  &  Hendricks,  1969 )  and  have  described  their 
work  with  different  inner-city  populations  (Churchill,  1971; 
Silverman,  1984).  However,  these  studies  did  not  focus  on  the 
viewpoint  of  art  teachers,  notably,  the  minority  ones.  Smith 
(1985)  found  that  the  National  Art  Education  Association 
failed  to  "recognize  and  identify  the  talents,  skills,  and  aspi- 
rations of  Afro-American  axt  educators"  (p.  46). 

A  survey  of  the  art  education  literature  revealed  only  two 
descriptive  articles  focusing  on  minority  (Afro- American)  art 
teachers,  written  from  a  personal  viewpoint.  As  early  as  1 954, 
Grxgsby  described  his  experiences  teaching  at  Cai'ver  High 
School  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  and  Young  (1982)  described  his 
community-based  art  program  for  low  income  black  cMldren 
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in  Lexington,  Kentucky.  Grigsby  found  that  his  minority 
students  lacked  interest  in  art,  lacked  self-confidence  and  had 
many  academic  deficiencies  and  behavior  problems.  But  he 
discovered  that  he  could  help  them  with  their  personality 
adjustment  while  advancing  their  technical  mastery  through 
motivation,  cooperative  problem-solving,  and  evaluation. 
Grigsby  taught  adolescents  and  Young  taught  elementary 
students  in  a  nonacademic  setting. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  describe,  analyze  and 
interpret  one  black  female  art  teacher's  (Mrs.  N)  framework 
for  understanding  her  students,  the  aim  and  content  of  her 
teaching,  and  her  style  of  teaching  urban  preadolescents  in 
relation  to  their  environmental  conditions  (Schmid,  1980; 
Stokrocki,  1986).  Insights  on  art  teaching  at  this  level  and  in 
this  setting  may  be  compared  with  other  similar  situations  in 
generating  theory,  not  generalizing  about  it  (Glaser  & 
Strauss,  1967). 

Methodology 

This  study  utilizes  ethnographic  methods.  In  this  case, 
participant  observation  was  used  as  a  primary  means  to 
search  for  conceptual  categories.'  The  intent  was  to  ide  ntify 
characteristics  of  one  instructor's  effective  teaching  of  preado- 
lescents. The  on-site  descriptive  study  relies  on  data  collec- 
tion via  notes,  documents,  questionnaires,  and  informal  inter- 
views. Content  analysis  of  the  data  followed  in  order  to  find 
behavior  themes  and  their  meaning.  Comparative  analysis 
was  used  to  interrelate  themes  in  forming  insights  on  art 
teaching  (Glaser  &  Strauss,  1967).  Descriptions  of  specific 
events  and  participant  responses  to  those  events  provide  vivid 
detail,  encouraging  the  reader  to  understand  the  partici- 
pants' point  of  view,  which  should  be  valued  for  their  own  sake 
(Knapp,  1979).  For  example,  some  of  the  sixth  graders  acted 
as  key  informants,  and  their  responses  were  an  important 
part  of  the  study.  At  various  phases,  the  instructor  clarified 
her  behaviors  and  beliefs  orally  and  in  writing. 

I  also  utilized  time  sampling,  a  systematic  method  of 
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counting  and  categorizing  behavior  with  the  use  of  a  timer, 
and  notes  to  discover  the  kinds  and  frequency  of  instructional 
interactions  (Barker,  1968).  Managerial,  substantive,  and 
appraisal  instruction  behaviors  were  mainly  measured  and 
explained  (Schmid,  1979,  p.  117)  (see  Table  2). 

Table  One 

Urban  Preadolescents' Reactions  to  Teacher,  Art,  and 

Content 

Characteristics  of  Instruction: 

 Number    Total  Percentage 

1.        Is  Mrs.  N.  a  good  teacher? 
She  is: 


pleasant 

8 

26 

30 

helpful 

6 

26 

23 

informative 

6 

26 

23 

encouraging 

3 

26 

15 

no  answer 

3 

26 

15 

Do  you  like  art  class? 

Yes 

21 

26 

80 

No 

5 

26 

19 

Conceptions  of  Art:  What  is  art? 

Drawing 

13 

26 

50 

Painting 

9 

26 

34 

Other 

4 

26 

15 

Content  of  Art:  Your  favorite  projects? 

Drawing 

9 

26 

34 

Painting 

9 

26 

34 

Sculptural  Methods 

4 

26 

15 

What  are  your  least  favorite  art  projects? 

Drawing 

8 

26 

30 

Don't  Know 

8 

26 

30 

Painting 

4 

26 

15 

Looking  and  writing 

3 

26 

12 
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Table  2 

A  Time  Sampling  of  Mrs.  N's  Instruction  of  Preadolescents 

Class      Managerial  Substantive  Appraisal  Nonfunct.  Total 

Session     Min.    %    Min.  %       Min.  %    Min.     %  Min.% 

Oct  10        15    25%    20    33%    15    25%     10    16%  60  100% 

Dec.  5           5     8%    20    33%     30    50%      5     8%  60  100% 

Feb.  6         10    16%    30    50%    20    33%      0     0%  60  100% 

Average       10    16%    23    38%    22    36%      5     8%  60  100% 

Participants 

Mrs.  N,  a  veteran  art  teacher  of  20  years,  has  a  Master's 
Degree  in  Education  specializing  in  the  problems  of  the 
emerging  adolescent.  She  has  been  teaching  preadolescents 
for  four  years  in  a  predominantly  black,  lower-middle  income 
community,  which  is  part  of  a  midwestem  city.  I  observed  one 
of  her  60  minute  classes  once  a  week  for  a  school  year.  Mrs. 
N  felt  that  recognition  and  encouragement  from  her  parents 
and  teachers  contributed  to  her  accompUshments  as  a 
teacher.  Mrs.  ISTs  supervisor,  principal,  students,  and  student 
teachers  recognized  her  teaching  effectiveness  and  dedica- 
tion. One  student  teacher  wrote,  "She  is  pleasant,  a  good 
disciplinarian,  resourceful,  clear  and  thorough,  and  she  has  a 
wonderful  rapport  with  students  and  parents."  Her  own 
students  on  an  open-ended  questionnaire  responded  that  she 
was  a  good  teacher,  because  she  was  pleasant  (30%),  helpful 
(23%),  informative  (23%),  and  encouraging  (15%)  (see  Table 
1).  I  occasionally  noticed  a  girl  with  her  arm  around  Mrs.  N's 
neck,  calling  her  mom. 

Of  her  26  students  in  the  observed  sixth  grade  class,  19 
were  black  and  7  were  white;  15  students  were  girls,  and  14 
were  boys.  These  students  had  had  only  two  years  of  art 
instruction  because  the  school  system  didn't  provide  art 
training  at  lower  levels.  Results  on  the  same  questionnaire 
indicated  (see  Table  1 )  that  most  of  the  students  liked  their 
art  class  (80%)  and  primarily  regarded  and  preferred  art  as 
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drawing  (50%  /34%)  and  painting  (34%/34%).  Several  stu- 
dents also  mentioned  such  sculptural  methods  as  mask 
malcing,  wood  carving,  and  model  building.  On  the  other 
hand,  30%  of  the  students  disliked  drawing  because  they  were 
not  confident  with  it. 
Findings:  Mrs.  NTs  Framework  for  Understanding 
Several  findings  about  Mrs.  N's  fi^amework  for  under- 
standing the  aim  and  content  of  art  teaching,  preadolescent 
learning,  and  her  own  teaching  style  emerged  as  characteris- 
tics of  her  effective  teaching  and  as  contextual  considerations. 
Due  to  limited  space,  each  characteristic  is  presented  sepa- 
rately with  its  descriptive  evidence. 

Mrs.  N's  philosophy  was  consistent  with  the  school 
system's  goals  of'looking  at  and  making  art,  and  competency- 
based  learning,^  In  her  curriculum  she  wrote: 

Art  for  the  preadolescent  consists  of  art  appreciation 
and  studio  art  experiences.  Children  learn  that  art  is 
for  everyone,  and  it  is  an  intricate  part  of  their  hves. 
Students  cannot  be  truly  whole  unless  they  develop 
their  talents,  learn  to  respect  those  of  others,  and 
develop  basic  competencies  such  as  reading  and  writ- 
ing. 

She  hoped  to  motivate  students,  to  guide  their  perceptions, 
to  give  them  individual  attention,  to  present  alternative  solu- 
tions, and  to  promote  art  appreciation,  reading  comprehen- 
sion, and  some  grammar  competencies. 

These  substantive  behaviors  dominated  class  time  (38%) 
(see  Table  2).  Because  of  students'  lack  of  self  confidence, 
motivating  them  was  Mrs.  N's  major  instructional  task.  For 
example,  her  first  unit  involved  explorations  in  color.  After 
formal  lessons  on  the  color  wheel  and  color  value  she  allowed 
her  students  to  choose  assignments  wherein  they  imitated  a 
certain  painting  style  or  color  scheme. 

Promoting  correct  perception,  such  as  the  awareness  of 
direction  and  proportion,  was  a  second  component  of  her 
substantive  instruction.  For  example,  when  some  students 
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were  drawing  a  plant  she  directed  their  attention  to  the  curve 
of  the  stem  and  pot.  When  the  same  problem  occurred  during 
a  shoe  drawing  lesson,  r>he  pulled  out  a  ruler  to  show  the 
difference  between  the  curve  of  the  shoe  sole  and  the  straight 
edge.  During  one  class  she  spent  55  minutes  pointing  out 
perceptual  problems  when  viewing  a  shoe,  and  the  following 
class  was  dedicated  to  individually  helping  all  students  (3-5 
min.  ea.)  correct  their  mistakes.  Thus,  individual  attention 
was  a  third  facet  of  her  substantive  instruction. 

Providing  alternative  solutions  was  a  fourth  part  of  her 
substantive  instruction.  For  instance,  when  students  had 
difficulty  attaching  balsa  wood  scraps  in  their  sculptural 
pieces,  she  suggested  that  they  use  masonite  bases  with  holes 
to  hold  the  main  posts,  then  she  offered  straight  pins  to 
temporarily  connect  the  balsa  scraps  as  the  glue  dried. 

Although  her  students  were  able  to  read  about  famous  art 
works  during  art  appreciation  (33%),  they  were  not  always 
able  to  comprehend  what  they  read.  When  one  child  had 
difficulty  responding,  she  prodded  him  to  tell  her  how  he  felt 
about  the  work,  and  then  she  helped  him  spell  his  words  by 
breaking  them  into  syllables.  This  directive  approach  helped 
build  the  students'  confidence.  She  also  used  small  oral 
reading  groups  and  class  discussions. 

Mrs,  N  considered  her  self  a  benevolent  director:  that  is,  one 
who  is  highly  organized,  clear,  knowledgeable,  communica- 
tive, dedicated,  empathetic,  and  nurturing.  She  stated:  "My 
strength  Ues  in  my  established  rapport.  I  like  my  students  to 
think  of  art  as  a  place  where  they  can  be  themselves."* 
Organization  was  also  extremely  important  to  her:  "Order 
allows  me  to  teach  and  my  students  to  learn.  Students  should 
clearly  know  what  is  expected  of  them.  Requirements  are 
written  in  their  art  booklets  and  on  the  board/* 

Mrs.  N  believed  that  a  competent  art  teacher  should  have 
a  solid  knowledge  of  subject  matter,  and  should  be  able  to 
understand  students,  communicate  effectively,  treat  stu- 
dents with  concern  and  fairness,  and  love  what  one  is  doing. 
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Since  her  own  background  was  similar  to  her  stucients^  she 
was  empathetic  towards  her  students'  needs,  and  she  pre- 
ferred teaching  at  this  level.  Positive  student  rapport  vs^as 
extremely  important  to  Mrs.  N.  "I  empathize  with  my  stu- 
dents' problems.  They  need  attention  and  encouragement  to 
work  harder.  I'm  firm  with  them  and  loving."*  With  one  boy 
who  was  having  constant  problems,  she  was  highly  directive: 
"Choose  three  neighboring  colors  on  the  color  wheel."  Later 
she  informed  me  that  this  student  was  recently  put  under  the 
care  of  foster  parents,  and  he  missed  his  mother  who  was  an 
alcoholic.  Because  the  child  wanted  desperately  to  help  his 
mother,  he  couldn't  concentrate  and  spent  time  daydreaming. 
Mrs.  N  felt  that  this  child  needed  highly  structured  instruc- 
tions. Occasionally  she  slipped  her  arm  around  his  shoulder 
or  neck.  Touching  seemed  to  relax  him  and  reaffirm  the 
direct  relationship  between  them. 

A  frequency  decrease  in  Mrs.  N's  managerial  behavior  is 
evidence  of  her  ability  to  manage  her  class  and  direct  student 
behavior  (see  Table  2).  Mrs.  N's  instruction  began  with 
managerial  behavior  (25%)  which  consisted  of  entrance  ritu- 
als and  distribution  rites.  In  order  to  obtain  student  atten- 
tion, she  yelled,  "I  am  waiting.  If  you  insist  on  talking  I  will 
lower  your  grade.""  In  this  context  she  felt  that  raising  her 
voice  was  effective  because  of  students'  experience  with  high 
noise  levels.  She  then  reviewed  the  previous  lesson,  presented 
new  directions,  and  authorized  her  captains  to  pass  out 
supplies  and  art  work.  During  the  studio  segment  of  the  class 
Mrs.  N  utilized  assertive  discipline  tactics,  such  as  a  firm 
comment:  "You  are  talking  too  loud."  Then  she  referred  to  the 
posted  class  rules:  "Be  considerate  of  others"  and  "speak  in  a 
whisper."  At  the  same  time  she  surveyed  tools  and  materials; 
her  roving  eye  watched  for  potential  accidents.  She  reviewed 
other  class  rules,  such  as  follow  directions  and  clean  up  your 
area.  At  the  end  of  class,  five  minutes  were  spent  on  cleanup 
and  collection  activities. 
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Mrs.  N  viewed  preadolescent  learning  as  self  development 
— giving  it  your  best,  following  directions,  completing  assign- 
ments, being  neat,  helping  others,  and  accepting  oneself  and 
one's  art.  Mrs.  N  listed  these  points  as  additional  class  rules 
on  the  chalkboard  and  constantly  referred  to  them  during 
class.  The  students'  typical  excuse  was,  "I  can't."  Her  mggor 
response  to  them  was,  "Do  your  best."  She  referred  to  a  group 
of  their  paintings  from  previous  years  which  she  displayed 
and  labelled  "I  can''  as  proof  of  their  ability.  Then  she 
questioned  students  about  their  interests  and  helped  them 
find  references  from  which  to  draw.  Her  constant  surveillance 
and  individual  attention  x*edirected  their  lack  of  confidence. 
She  praised  those  who  showed  improvement  saying,  "Gfood, 
you  worked  hard  on  that!" 

Mrs.  N  catered  to  students'  learning  and  art  preferences  . 
She  did  this  in  spite  of  her  large  classes  and  because  of  her 
school  system's  emphasis  on  individual  learning.  According 
to  Mrs.  N,  the  visual  learner  did  well  in  art.  She  allowed  the 
kinesthetic  learner  movement,  such  as  permission  to  lie  on 
the  floor  when  painting,  and  provided  tapes  for  those  with 
auditory  needs.  For  those  who  preferred  to  be  alone,  they 
could  choose  where  to  sit.  She  gave  slow  learners  extra  time 
to  finish  their  work  during  lunch  period. 

Duiing  the  year  she  coaxed  students  to  develop  their  art 
preferences,  feelings,  and  knowledge.  Even  her  studio  lessons 
incorporated  a  famous  art  style  which  students  read  about, 
discussed,  and  imitated.  During  their  first  art  appreciation 
experience,  she  assessed  student  preferences  and  encouraged 
her  students  to  support  their  preferences  with  appropriate 
reasons.  She  directed  students  to  write  about  one  artwork 
that  they  enjoyed  and  one  that  they  didn't.  More  specifically, 
she  gave  them  alternative  clues,  such  as  the  warm/cool  colors 
and  the  balanced/unbalanced  designs.  In  so  doing,  she  discov- 
ered their  preferences  for  realistic  subjects  and  based  her 
beginning  art  appreciation  units  on  Photo-Realism  and  Pop 
Art. 
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Mrs.  N  considered  her  display  areas  instructional  as  well 
as  decorative.  The  high  ceiling  allowed  for  reproductions  of  art 
masterpieces  to  border  the  room.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
her  bulletin  boards  introduced  the  sixth  graders  to  art  styles, 
themes,  concepts,  media,  and  painting  procedures.  In  order 
to  ensure  that  students  developed  the  habit  of  looking  at  and 
reading  her  bulletin  boards  as  a  source  of  learning,  she  played 
art  trivia  games  with  them.  As  the  year  progressed  the 
children's  art  work  replaced  some  of  the  instructional  mate- 
rials. 

Mrs.  N  found  that  grades  were  extremely  important  to 
students  and  her  informal  appraisal  increased  (see  Table  2). 
The  school  system  pressured  students  to  perform  by  grade 
threats.  Since  students  had  little  intrinsic  motivation  or 
encouragement  from  parents,  Mrs.  N  sent  notes  to  the  home 
whether  a  child  performed  well  or  not.  Flash  appraisals,  in- 
process  feedback,  and  student  self-appraisal  were  the  infor- 
mal means  by  which  Mrs.  N  appraised  her  students  beyond 
the  school's  required  letter  grade.  Flash  appraisals  are 
instantaneous  judgments  of  a  group's  or  an  individual's 
understanding  of  instructional  objectives  (Sevigny,  1978,  p. 
212).  As  an  example,  she  praised  one  student,  **This  drawing 
is  really  nice.  Please  do  a  good  job  with  the  painting.  You 
know  how  sloppy  you  can  get." 

Mrs.  N  also  utilized  in-process  feedback  and  student  role- 
playing.  In-process  feedback  is  the  guiding  and  modifying  of 
art  skills  or  concepts  (Sevigny,  p.  212).  On  one  occasion,  she 
chose  a  student  to  act  like  a  museum  visitor,  told  him  to  select 
the  most  interesting  student  sculpture  from  a  small  group, 
and  then  asked  him  why  he  liked  it.  The  boy  responded, 
"Because  it  is  the  most  colorful.  It  looks  like  a  city."  Mrs.  N 
agreed,  but  reminded  the  class  that  the  assignment  was  to  use 
only  one  color  harmony  and  repeat  the  colors. 

Ungraded  quizzes  were  another  form  of  her  in-process 
feedback.  She  informed  her  students  that  the  purpose  of  the 
quiz  was  for  them  to  discover  what  they  still  don't  know  about 
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a  concept  such  as  color,  and  to  show  her  what  they  do  know. 
Occasionally  she  allowed  them  to  grade  themselves  through 
a  self-evaluation  questionnaire.  In  this  way  she  discovered  if 
the  students  understood  the  lesson's  criteria,  and  if  they  could 
make  recommendations  for  self  improvement,  even  if  they 
didn't  fmish. 

Mrs.  N  felt  that  cooperation  in  school  and  community  life 
was  a  key  to  her  success.  In  order  to  obtain  the  principal's 
support,  she  accepted  extra  duties,  such  as  designing  assem- 
bly covers  and  Christmas  decorations.  Her  rapport  with  him 
was  one  of  mutual  respect.  He  sought  her  advice  on  educa- 
tional matters,  constantly  lauded  her  achievements,  and 
granted  favors,  such  as  time  to  attend  a  conference.  If  Mrs.  N 
wanted  extra  class  time  for  a  field  trip,  she  exchanged  mate- 
rials, class  time,  or  art  advice  with  other  teachers.  This 
system  of  barter  is  common  in  inner-city  schools  (Metz,  1 978). 
Furthermore,  her  emphasis  on  such  values  as  persistence, 
effort,  respect,  and  cooperation  was  harmonious  with  the 
community's  desire  to  promote  a  positive  work  ethic  and 
community  relations.  She  further  advocated  this  image  by 
lecturing  on  the  value  of  art  for  children  in  the  community, 
often  displaying  their  results.  Westby-Gibson  (1968)  indi- 
cated, "Teachers  act  as  community  instructors  who  relate 
school  to  home  and  home  to  school"  (p.23). 

Contextual  Considerations 

Mrs.  N's  art  instruction  was  congruous  with  her  school 
system^s  policies  of  assertive  discipline,  competency-based 
instruction,  and  promotion  of  "looking  at  and  making  art.**  On 
the  other  hand,  disagreement  arose  over  flexible  and  directo- 
rial approaches.  Her  assertive  discipline  consisted  of  the 
establishment  and  review  of  class  rules,  especially  during 
distribution  and  cleanup  rituals.  By  raising  her  voice  level 
with  a  firmness  of  tone,  she  further  asserted  her  expectations. 
Through  her  constant  surveillance  of  students  with  tools  and 
materials,  she  helped  prevent  disorder.  She  also  scheduled 
her  sixth  grade  art  class  early  in  the  morning  when  student 
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energy  was  subdued. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  was  not  always  successful  in 
establishing  order.  In  spite  of  her  routines  and  surveillance, 
student  physical  awkwardness  or  lack  of  concentration  led  to 
occasional  accidents,  like  paint  spills.  Certain  students  were 
also  persistent  problems  due  to  their  emotional  difficulties 
triggered  by  family  turmoil,  so  she  coxmseled  them  individu- 
ally. There  was  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  Mrs.  N  treated 
black  students  differently  from  white  ones.  She  tried  to  relate 
to  all  her  students  daily.  During  one  session  I  discovered  that 
she  interacted  with  different  students  at  three  to  five  minute 
intervals. 

Mrs.  I'^s  school  system's  emphasis  on  reading  and  writing 
competencies  seemed  to  be  in  conflict  with  her  students' 
preference  for  oral  learning. 

Since  the  system  upheld  such  competencies,  Mrs.  N  tried 
to  help  her  students  achieve  them  through  a  simple,  limited 
approach.  In  promoting  art  appreciation,  she  started  by 
assessing  her  students'  preferences  for  art  work,  which 
helped  boost  their  confidence.  She  then  guided  student 
attention  with  questions  and  alternative  clues.  Finally,  she 
asked  students  to  write  only  three  sentences,  a  task  which 
was  less  threatening.  As  Gagne  has  pointed  out,  "Discussions 
cannot  be  successful  unless  the  members  of  the  group  have 
previously  acquired  at  least  a  certain  minimimi  of  perquisite 
knowledge*'  (1965,  p.  290).  Since  students  seemed  to  learn 
best  when  talking  about  and  imitating  artistic  styles,  Mrs.  N 
scheduled  group  oral  reading  and  discussion,  followed  by  a 
studio  project  which  reinforced  the  concept.  In  another  study, 
Bolton  (1 973)  found  that  oral  language  production  was  an  aid 
to  aesthetic  learning  in  her  study  of  deprived  children. 

Although  Mrs.  N  was  highly  organized  and  directive,  she 
was  not  entirely  successful.  For  example,  only  half  of  her  class 
finished  their  paintings,  and  only  half  of  the  students  intelli- 
gibly completed  their  painting  questionnaires  (see  Table  3), 
Half  of  the  students  correctly  remembered  the  color  scheme 
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used  in  their  paintings  and  30%  only  named  their  colors.  On 
the  one  hand,  Mrs.  N  n^-ted  out  that  students'  lack  of  art 
experience,  concentrau  comprehension,  emotional  stress, 
and  general  intellectual  siowness  contributed  to  this  problem. 
One  third  of  the  students  indicated  on  their  self-evaluation 
questionnaires  that  they  would  improve  their  work  by  being 
more  careful  (30%),  taking  their  time  (30%),  and  having  more 
practice  (30%).  On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  N's  directions  were 
not  specific  enough.  Mrs.  N  reflected,  ""I  was  so  involved  with 
my  students'  drawing  plans  that  I  failed  to  direct  them  to 
paint  the  large  areas  first." 

Tabled 

Student's  Self  Evaluation  of  Their  Paintings 

 Number  Total  Percentage 

1.         What  color  scheme  did  you  use? 


Remembered  the  correct  one 

13 

26 

50 

Just  named  colors 

9 

26 

34 

No  answer 

4 

26 

15 

How  would  you  improve  your  work? 

Be  more  careful 

8 

26 

30 

Take  my  time 

8 

26 

30 

Need  more  practice 

8 

26 

30 

Did  you  like  this  project? 

Yes  (I  used  my  own  ideas) 

20 

26 

76 

No;  I  didn't  like  my  choice 

3 

26 

15 

No;  it  didn't  look  right 

3 

26 

15 

Mrs.  N  was  usually  sensitive  to  her  students'  preferences 
for  drawing  and  painting  projects.  Her  open-ended  painting 
unit  seemed  to  fulfill  most  of  her  students'  expressive  needs 
(76%).  Some  students,  however,  objected  to  her  color  and 
subject  limitations  (15%),  and  some  students  didn't  like  their 
results  (1 5%).  When  she  asked  one  student  what  happened  to 
his  work,  he  answered  that  someone  had  stepped  on  it.  She 
repUed,  "Well,  you'll  just  have  to  stait  again.  That  was  the 
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same  excuse  you  gave  me  last  week."  When  the  need  for 
directions  is  coupled  with  the  demand  for  autonomy,  teaching 
becomes  a  game  of  wits.  Mrs.  N  felt  that  limitations  were 
needed  and  so  pushed  her  students  to  work  harder.  Periodi- 
cally she  would  extend  deadlines  and  provide  extra  help  and 
coimseling.  Not  a  panacea  by  any  means,  Mrs.  N's  instruction 
did  help  to  improve  her  students'  self-concepts,  which  may 
help  in  the  long  run.  Barclay  (1969)  found  this  to  be  a  major 
goal  for  educators  of  the  economically  disadvantaged. 

Conclusions 

The  information  derived  from  the  perceptual  organization 
of  a  black  art  teacher  and  her  preadolescent  students  contrib- 
utes to  the  understanding  of  art  teaching  in  an  urban  context. 
Evidence  suggests  that  problems  persist  in  midwestem  in- 
ner-city schools:  student  lack  of  art  experience  and  confi- 
dence, low  comprehension  and  achievement  abilities,  poor 
concentration,  physical  awkwardness,  emotional  problems, 
and  general  intellectual  slowness. 

Because  these  inner-city  preadolescents  had  had  only  two 
years  of  art  training,  a  benevolent  directorial  style  seemed 
warranted,  with  such  goals  as  the  promotion  of  students'  self 
development,  competency  skills,  and  abilities  to  appreciate 
and  make  art  through  a  simple,  limited  approach.  Needed  in 
the  beginning  are  a  highly  directive  program,  review  of  class 
rules  and  art  skills/concepts,  constant  perceptual  guidance, 
special  considerations  for  student  learning  and  art  prefer- 
ences, especially  oral  learning,  an  abundance  of  learning 
resources,  including  instructional  displays,  continuous  moti- 
vation and  individual  attention,  and  various  forms  of  informal 
and  student  self-appraisal.  At  times,  lack  of  direction  and  a 
flexible  approach  frustrates  those  students  who  are  used  to 
autocratic  instruction. 

Evidence  suggests  that  the  personaVsocial  characteristics 
of  teaching  may  be  equally  important  in  this  context,  and 
teachers  who  are  more  empathetic  to  student  needs  may  be 
more  successful.  More  research  is  needed,  however,  about 
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such  cooi>erative  practices  as  verbal  stroking,  bartering, 
touching,  the  game  of  wits,  and  forms  of  community  rapport. 

The  art  teacher's  and  students'  perceptions  should  con- 
tinue to  provide  valuable  information  about  instructional 
practices  in  multi-cultural  settings.  Only  through  compari- 
son with  other  such  cases  can  the  insights  gathered  here  be 
generalized  or  refuted. 


Mary  Stokrocki  is  Associate  Professor  of  Art  Education, 
Cleveland  State  University,  Ohio. 
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A  Cross-cultural  Study  of  Visual  Art  Preferences  as 
Related  to  Field-Dependence-Independence 


Pauline  J.  Ahmad 

Agriculturally  oriented,  non-migratory  populations  tend 
to  possess  a  cognitive  style  that  does  not  favor  autonomy  with 
surroundings,  and  are  likely  to  prefer  art  works  with  familiar 
subject  matter.  This  study  attempted  to  determine  the  effect  of 
geographic  location  as  it  relates  to  field-dependence-independ- 
ence  and  visual  art  preferences  in  populations  of  two  different 
countries,  the  United  States  and  Maylaysia,  In  two  tests, 
populations  demonstrated  similarities  of  cognitive  style  and 
visual  art  preferences.  These  results  may  indicate  a  trans- 
cultural  consistency  of  aesthetic  preferences. 

Introduction 

Research  indicates  that  pastoral,  non-migratory  popula- 
tions tend  to  possess  a  cognitive  style  that  does  not  favor 
autonomy  with  surroundings  (Witkin  &  Berry,  1975;  Barry, 
Child  &  Bacon,  1959).  Research  also  indicates  that  these 
individuals  also  prefer  art  works  that  have  a  subject  matter 
that  is  familiar  to  them  (Schwarz,  1953).  However,  cross- 
cultural  research  identifying  relationships  between  cognitive 
style  and  visual  art  preferences,  of  populations  in  different 
geographic  locations,  is  limited.  This  study  attempted  to 
determine  the  effect  of  geographic  location  as  it  relates  to 
visual  art  preferences  and  the  cognitive  style  of  field-depend- 
ence-independence. 

Two  different  groups  in  different  agriculturally  oriented 
geographic  areas  were  selected  for  this  study  because  of 
sim^ilarities  between  them.  These  similarities  were  observed 
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by  this  researcher  while  living  within  each  group  for  1 0  years. 
Specifically,  the  white  population  of  the  rural  Midwest  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Malays  of  Peninsula  Malaysia  were  the 
subjects.  Each  of  these  races  is  the  dominant  ethnic  group  of 
its  society  but  only  one  of  the  ethnic  groups  that  comprise  the 
total  population. 

The  Malay  Peninsula  is  a  small  area  of  land  a  little  larger 
than  the  state  of  Indiana  (Bacheller,  1983).  Historically  the 
major  occupation  and  livelihood  of  the  Malays  is  agricultural 
(Purcell,1965).  Similarly,  the  major  occupation  of  the  white 
Midwestemer  of  America  is  primarily  agricultural  or  pas- 
toral. This  agricultural  orientation  is  frequently  displayed 
through  the  arts  and  crafts  of  each  culture  (Indiana  Artist- 
Craftsman  Inc.,  1984;  Sheppard,  1 972),  In  both  the  American 
Midwest  and  the  Malay  Peninsula  farmers  and  their  families 
traditionally  have  participated  in  the  making  of  arts  and 
crafts  when  not  occupied  with  their  farming  necessities.  Such 
arts  and  crafts  will  include  quiltmaking,  weaving,  and  stitch- 
ery  for  the  women  and  potting,  carving,  or  kite  making  for  the 
men  (Indiana  Artist-Craftsman  Inc.,  1984;  Sheppard,  1972). 
The  arts  and  crafts  of  both  cultures  revolve  around  pastoral 
themes  and  floral  motifs  and  art  generally  practical  and 
decorative.  The  human  figure  is  not  often  represented  by 
either  culture,  but  when  it  is,  it  tends  to  be  a  simple  or 
primitive  representation.  Both  populations,  although  of  dif- 
ferent religious  orientations,  are  similar  in  their  faithful 
attitudes  towards  their  religions  and  this  fervency  is  fre- 
quently reflected  in  their  crafts,  art,  and  familial  responsibili- 
ties. 


Visual  art  preference  studies  have  been  conducted  to 
discover  the  influence  of  socio-economic  status  (Silverman, 
1966,  1972),  environment  or  geographic  locations  (Child, 
1968;  Schwarz,  1953),  and  age  (Lark-Horowitz,  1937, 1938; 
Machotka,  1966)  on  a  person*s  preferences  for  visual  art 
works.  Studies  indicate  that  people  are  most  influenced  by 
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the  subject  matter  of  art  works  (Coffey,  1969;  Cranston,  1952; 
Lark-Horowitz,  1937, 1938;  Machotka,  1966).  These  studies, 
though,  do  not  indicate  why  two  apparently  similar  people  in 
age,  sex,  socio-economic  status,  and  geographic  location  pre- 
fer art  works  with  different  subject  matter.  In  fact,  Irvin 
Child  in  his  cross-cultural  studies  (1968)  found  greater  art 
preference  resemblances  between  groups  of  different  cultures 
than  within  groups  of  one  particular  culture.  This  suggests 
that  there  is  trans-cultural  constancy  in  aesthetic  preference. 

Perception  studies  have  been  conducted  for  more  than  25 
years  by  H.A.  Witkin  and  his  colleagues  (1954/1972;  1962/ 
1 974).  Their  early  studies  were  concerned  with  relative  use  of 
external  and  internal  referents  in  judging  the  upright  and, 
because  of  this,  the  construct  was  termed  field-dependence- 
independence.  It  was  found  that  individuals  differed  mark- 
edly in  the  extent  to  which  they  used  their  bodies  and  external 
information  when  making  judgments/perceptions  of  the  up- 
right. Also,  in  a  variety  of  situations  and  tests,  all  of  the 
individuals  tested  tended  to  be  self-consistent  in  their  judg- 
ments/perceptions. Witkin  expanded  his  research  in  the  area 
of  individual  differences  and  found  that  there  were  clear 
differences  between  the  field-dependent  person  and  the  field- 
independent  person.  Briefly,  field-dependent  individuals 
appear  to  think  and  behave  in  ways  which  suggest  a  commit- 
ment to  the  maintenance  of  autonomy  from  others.  They 
prefer  to  use  their  own  judgments  and  interpretations  rather 
than  depend  on  someone  else's.  They  conform  less  to  societal 
standards  and  view  others  in  a  more  analytical  (and  thus 
more  distant)  manner  maintaining,  as  a  consequence,  a  more 
physical  distance  between  themselves  and  others  (Crutch- 
field,  Woodworth  &  Albrecht,  1 958;  Gates,  1 971 ;  Nevill,  1 974; 
Vernon,  1972;  Wong,  1973).  Relatively  field-dependent  indi- 
viduals are  more  interested  in  working  with  and  around 
people.  They  conform  more  to  societal  standards  and  are  more 
willing  to  solicit  information  and  to  be  guided  by  other  people. 
Thus,  the  maintenance  of  autonomy,  so  important  to  the  field- 
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independent  individual,  appears  considerably  less  important 
to  the  field-dependent  individual.  Evidence  from  cross-cul- 
tural studies  shows  that  because  of  the  expected  women's  role 
in  different  societies,  the  difference  between  field-depend- 
ence-independence of  the  sexes  will  vary  from  society  to 
society.  There  would  be  less  field-dependence-independence 
between  sexes  in  the  mobile  hunting  societies  than  with 
sedentary  agricultural  societies  (Witkin  and  Berry,  1975). 
Socialization  practices  of  the  migratory  nomadic  himting 
societies  emphasize  self-reliance  (field-independence)  while 
the  pastoral  agriculturalists  emphasize  a  social  structure 
needing  obedience  and  sense  of  responsibility  (field-depend- 
ence) (Barry,  Child  &  Bacon,  1959;  Berry,  1971;  Witkin  & 
Berry,  1975). 

This  research  led  to  the  following  questions  for  this  study: 

1 .  Are  there  similarities  of  field-dependence-independence 
between  the  white  Midwest  American  student  in  ele- 
mentary education  and  the  Malay  elementary  education 
student  of  Peninsula  Malaysia? 

2.  Is  there  a  relationship  between  field-dependent  and 
field-independent  elementary  education  students  from 
both  cultures  (Midwest  American  and  Peninsula  Malay- 
sia) with  regard  to  their  subject  matter  and  artistic 
style  preferences  in  selected  two-dimensional  art 
works? 

Design  of  the  Study 

One  hundred  and  twenty  students  in  elementary  educa- 
tion at  a  Midwest  American  university  and  30  students  in 
elementary  education  at  a  teachers  training  college  in  Malay- 
sia were  used  as  subjects  in  this  study.  All  subjects  were 
female  and  came  from  middle  class  socioeconomic  back- 
grounds residing  in  rural  communities.  Students  in  elemen- 
tary education  were  selected  for  this  study  for  two  reasons. 
First,  for  ease  of  accessibility,  and  second,  with  current 
worldwide  educational  budget  crises,  the  art  specialists  are 
frequently  being  eliminated  and  classroom  teachers  are  ex- 
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pected  to  teach  visual  arts.  The  elementary  teacher  therefore 
is  more  often  responsible  for  selecting  art  works  for  use  in  the 
classroom.  Since  careful  selection  of  art  works  can  contribute 
to  greater  success  when  teaching  art  (Broudy,  1 974;  Feldman, 
1971 ;  Mittler,  1976)  it  is  important  for  future  teachers  to  be 
aware  of  their  own  and  their  students'  visual  art  preferences 
and  possible  reasons  for  those  preferences.  In  this  way  they 
can  knowledgeably  select  preferred  art  works  for  discussion 
and  so  maximize  learning  in  their  art  class. 

Data  were  obtained  from  two  tests  administered  by  the 
researcher,  during  art  classes  at  each  institution.  The  two 
tests  were: 

1.  Witkin's  Group  Embedded  Figures  Test,  GEFT 
(Oltman,  Raskin  &  Witkin,  1971),  was  used  to  deter- 
mine each  students'  field-dependency-independency. 
The  students'  field  dependency  was  decided  by  their 
scores  in  the  GEFT,  which  could  range  from  0-18. 
Those  who  scored  between  0-6  were  considered  field- 
dependent,  those  who  scored  between  12-18  were  con- 
sidered field-independent,  and  those  who  scored  be- 
tween 7-11  were  termed  mid- range-dependent. 

2.  Ahmad's  Subject  Matter  Artistic  Style  Preference  Test, 
SMASPT  (1982)  was  used  to  determine  each  student's 
preference  for  ait  work  subject  matter  and  artistic  style 
in  a  forced  choice  paired  comparison  test,  utilizing  15 
different  art  slides  in  1 05  different  paired  combinations. 
The  15  shdes  of  art  works,  used  for  the  SMASPT,  utilized 

three  Western  art  styles  and  five  subject  matter  categories 
and  were  selected  by  a  panel  of  experts  (Ahmad,  1982).  Three 
of  Feldman's  art  styles  (1971 )  were  used  in  this  study,  thereby 
avoiding  the  profusion  of  technical  art- historical  designations 
identified  in  most  art  history  texts.  (Feldman's  fourth  artistic 
style.  The  Style  of  Fantasy,  was  not  selected  because  art 
works  conforming  to  this  descriptive  label  can  also  contain 
properties  that  place  them  in  one  or  other  of  the  other  thi'ee 
categories.)  The  three  selected  artistic  styles  emphasized  the 
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interpersonal,  perceptual,  and  concept  attainment  abilities  of 
the  field-dependent-independent  individual  and  are  de- 
scribed and  substantiated  in  more  detail  in  Fi^re  1. 
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Figure  1:  Attributes  of  the  field-dependent  /  independent 
cognitive  style,  (Ahmad,  1982,  p.  25) 
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Feldman  describes  the  three  selected  artistic  styles  as: 

1.  The  Style  of  Objective  Accuracy:  A  faithful  reproduction 
in  art  of  what  is  seen,  usually  intended  as  an  illusion  of 
reality.  It  would  appear  that  this  style  conforms  to 
field- dependent  individuals'  lack  of  restructuring  abili- 
ties and  their  need  for  the  familiar. 

2.  The  Style  of  the  Formal  Order:  An  effective  composition 
in  art  created  through  compositional  structure  and 
order.  It  would  appear  that  this  style  conforms  to  the 
restructuring  abilities  of  field-independent  individuals. 

3.  The  Style  of  Emotion:  Art  reproducing  moods  and 
feelings.  It  would  appear  that  this  style  conforms  to  the 
social  sensitivity  of  field- dependent  individuals  as  well 
as  to  the  restructuring  abilities  of  field-independent 
individuals. 

The  range  of  subject  matter  found  in  two-dimensional  art 
works  is  almost  limitless  so  the  characteristics  and  abilities, 
as  defined  in  Figure  1,  determined  these  subject  matter 
categories  (Ahmad,  1982).  More  specifically,  these  subject 
matter  categories  are: 

Personal  Social  Content:  An  art  work  in  which  the  viewer 
becomes  emotionally  involved.  It  exemplifies  the  social  orien- 
tation of  field-dependent  individuals. 

Impersonal  Social  Content:  An  art  work  in  which  the 
viewer  does  not  become  emotionally  involved.  It  exemplifies 
the  impersonal,  autonomous  functioning  of  field-indepen- 
dency, where  an  individual  who  is  relatively  field-independ- 
ent will  remain  uninvolved  and  distant  in  social  situations. 

Landscape:  An  art  work  consisting  of  trees,  hiils,  and 
other  recognizable  objects,  in  which  space  and  solitude  domi- 
nate. People  are  not  a  part  of  such  art  works.  The  preference 
of  field-independent  persons  for  isolation  and  autonomy  from 
social  situations  is  exemplified  here. 

Townscape:  An  art  work  in  which  the  viewer  is  conscious 
of  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  city  street  life.  It  is  a  social  situation 
that  is  preferred  by  field-dependent  individuals. 
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Still  Life:  An  art  work  consisting  of  an  assortment  of 
familiar  objects  (i.e.,  flowers,  vases,  fruit).  These  objects  are 
compatible  with  both  the  field-dependent  who  would  prefer 
familiar  objects  and  the  field-independent  individual  who 
would  prefer  abstract,  impersonal,  inanimate  objects. 

The  five  subj  ect  matter  categories  and  three  artistic  styles 
were  interconnected  to  form  a  matrix,  and  one  art  work  was 
selected  for  each  matrix  cell  (Figure  2). 
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Figure  2:  Matrix  of  preferences.  Subject  and  styles  of  art, 
showing  slide  numbers  in  correct  position  (Ahmad,  1982, 
pA7) 
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The  15  selected  art  works  were: 

1.  Sunlight  in  a  Cafeteria  by  Edward  Hopper  (1958) 

2.  The  Breakfast  Table  by  Stuart  Davis  (1 91 7) 

3.  //lyocaiion  by  Max  Weber  (1919) 

4.  Thanksgiving  by  Doris  Lee  (1 935) 

5.  Grand  Central  Terminal  by  Max  Weber  (1915) 

6.  Easter  Monday  by  Willem  de  Kooning  (1955-6) 

7.  Autumn  on  the  Hudson  by  Thomas  Whittredge 

(1865) 

8.  Sun,  Rocks,  Trees  No.  2  by  Charles  Sheeler  (1959) 

9.  The  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone  by  Thomas 
Moran  (1872) 

1 0.  Grand  Prix  Day  by  Childe  Hassam  (1 887) 

11 .  Canyons  by  Charles  Sheeler  (1 951 ) 

12.  Lower  Manhattan  by  John  Marin  (1 922) 

13.  Still  Life  No.  1  by  Preston  Dickinson  (1922) 

14.  Lilacs  by  Karl  Knaths  (1955) 

15.  Flowers  by  WilUam  H.  K  Yarrow  (1920) 

Results 

The  investigation  sought  to  determine  the  relationship 
between  the  field-dependence-independence  of  students,  in 
two  different  geographic  locations,  and  their  preference  re- 
sponses to  15  selected  two-dimensional  artworks. 

To  simpUfy  explanation  of  these  results,  the  white  Mid- 
western American  students  were  termed  Group  1,  and  the 
Malay  students  of  Peninsula  Malaysia  were  termed  Group  2. 

Distribution  of  scores  on  the  GEFT  was  similar  for  both 
groups.  A  higher  percentage  of  students  were  field-independ- 
ent than  mid-range-dependent  or  field-dependent,  (see  liable 
1).  Many  field-dependence-independence  studies  have  been 
conducted  comparing  male  individuals  and  /or  female  indi- 
viduals (Johnston,  1974;  Shotz,  1973;  Witkin  et  al.,  1962, 
1974)  and  results  have  generally  shown  that  females  tend  to 
be  slightly  more  field-dependent  than  males.  According  to 
Witkin,  et  al.  (1962, 1974)  the  male  sex  role  would  seem  to 
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involve  more  autonomous  functioning  than  the  female  sex 
role.  Other  studies  concluded  that  it  was  the  presence  of  the 
father  that  contributed  to  the  outcome  of  the  child's  field- 
dependence  or  field-independence  (Witkin  et  al.,  1962, 1974; 
Dyk  and  Witkin,  1965;  Seder,  1 957).  The  research  of  Johnston 
(1974)  and  Shotz  (1973)  indicated  that  it  was  the  nurturing 
protective  tendencies  of  the  mother  that  encouraged  field- 
dependency.   It  follows,  then,  that  as  one-parent  families 
increase  in  America,  with  the  mother  often  left  with  the  sole 
responsibility  of  child  rearing,  all  children  in  that  family 
would  tend  to  be  more  field-dependent.  In  opposition  to  this 
premise,  it  could  also  be  concluded  that  with  single  parent 
famiUes,  each  child  is  expected  to  undertake  more  responsi- 
bilities within  the  family  imit  and  thus  encourage  field- 
independence  in  the  individual.  This  development  of  respon- 
sibihty  for  all  family  members  is  similar  to  the  traditional 
expectations  of  the  Malay  family.  This  famihal  responsibility 
may  account  for  the  similarity  of  score  distribution  and  the 
greater  niunber  of  field-independent  scores,  for  the  two 
groups,  on  the  field-dependence-independence  continuum. 
An  additional  factor  that  could  contribute  to  the  similarity  of 
GEFT  scores  in  both  groups  is  the  similarity  of  educational 
systems,  both  of  which  encourage  field-independence.  Each 
group  is  educated  with  the  goal  that  they  will  be  better 
educated  than  their  parents  and  will  become  university/ 
college  graduates.   The  teachers  in  both  systems  are  also 
western-educated  with  many  of  the  Malaysian  teachers  even 
being  educated  in  America. 

Individual  art  work  preferences  for  combined  groups  1 
and  2  were  rank  ordered  (see  Figure  3)  with  the  most  pre- 
ferred art  work  being  No.  9,  The  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellow- 
stoney  by  Thomas  Moran.  It  was  preferred  a  total  of  10.3 
times,  out  of  a  possible  14  times,  in  the  forced  choice  paired 
comparison  test.  In  contrast,  art  work  No.  6,  Easter  Monday 
by  Willem  de  Kooning,  was  preferred  only  2.9  times,  out  of  a 
possible  14  times,  in  the  forced  choice  paired  comparison  test. 
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Figure  3:  Artwork  preferences  showing  number  of  times 
each  artwork  was  preferred. 

Slide  numbers  7  and  9  were  of  the  subject  matter  of  landscape 
represented  in  the  artistic  styes  of  objective  accuracy  and 
emotion  and  all  students  preferred  these  two  art  works  over 
and  above  all  others.  These  results  exemplify  the  field- 
dependent-independent  attributes  that  suggest  field-inde- 
pendent individuals  prefer  the  solitude  and  autonomy  from 
social  situations  epitomized  in  a  landscape.  They  also  support 
the  research  by  McWhinnie  (1967)  Rump  and  Southgate 
(1 967),  and  Schwarz  (1 953),  and  Silverman  (1 966)  who  stated 
that  individuals  tend  to  prefer  subject  matter  that  is  familiar 
to  them.  Both  populations  in  this  study  are  from  rural, 
agriculturally  oriented  societies  and  this,  along  with  their 
field-independent  characteristics,  could  explain  their  prefer- 
ence for  the  subject  matter  of  landscape.  The  artistic  style 
preferences  (objective  accuracy  and  emotion)  would  concur 
with  the  research  by  Gardner  and  Gardner  (1 973),  Machotka 
(1 966),  and  Rump  and  Southgate  (1 967)  who  have  shown  that 
realism  in  art  works  is  a  deciding  factor  in  preference  decision 
making.  Both  slides  7  and  9  had  subject  matter  represented 
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in  realistic  styles.  Field-dependent-independent  social  be- 
havior characteristics  would  indicate  that  field-independent 
students  (as  measured  by  the  GEFT)  would  exhibit  a  greater 
preference  for  the  subject  matter  of  impersonal  social  content. 
However,  the  least  preferred  art  work  was  slide  No.  6,  the 
subject  matter  of  impersonal  social  content  represented  in  the 
artistic  style  of  emotion.  This  lack  of  preference,  or  dislike,  for 
this  particular  art  work,  could  be  because  although  the  major- 
ity of  students  tested  field-independent,  they  possess  the  field 
dependent  attribute  of  family  orientation  inherent  in  both 
groups. 

Analysis  of  variance  determined  that  overall  there  were 
no  significant  differences  of  art  work  preferences  between 
groups  1  and  2.  Consequently,  there  was  no  significant 
difference  between  the  field-dependent  individuals  and  field- 
independent  individuals  and  their  art  work  preferences.  As 
noted  earlier,  the  similarity  of  education  (of  each  group)  could 
be  an  influencing  factor  on  both  groups  demonstrating  similar 
preferences.  Minor  differences  in  art  work  preferences  be- 
tween groups  1  and  2  that  were  not  significant  could  be  found 
with  art  work/slides  1,  4,  5,  7, 10,  and  13  (see  Figure  4  and 
Table  2). 

Group  1  had  a  greater  preference  for  art  work  /slides  5,10, 
and  13  than  did  Group  2.  Art  work  No.  5  was  the  subject 
matter  of  impersonal  social  content  represented  in  the  artistic 
style  of  formal  order  and  slides  10  and  13  were  in  the  artistic 
style  of  objective  accuracy  with  the  subject  matter  of 
townscape  and  still  life  respectively.  Group  2  had  a  greater 
preference  for  art  works  1,  4,  and  7,  than  Group  1.  Each  of 
these  art  works  was  in  the  artistic  style  of  objective  accuracy 
with  the  subject  matter  of  personal  social  content,  impersonal 
social  content  and  landscape  respectively.  The  differences  in 
preference  could  be  explained  by  possible  familiarity  of  each 
group  with  the  different  subject  matter  and  artistic  styles 
presented.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  students  from  Midwest 
America  have  been  more  frequently  exposed  to  art  works  with 
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Figure  4:  Artwork  preference  means  for  groups  1  and  2 
(ANOVA), 

the  subject  matter  to  townscape  and  still  life  and  the  artistic 
style  of  formal  order  than  the  Malay  students  from  Peninsula 
Malaysia,  hence  allowing  familiarity  to  occur.  This  would 
again  support  the  research  by  McWinnie  (1967),  Rump  and 
Southgate  (1967),  Schwarz  (1953),  and  Silverman  (1966), 

Conclusions 

As  mentioned  earlier,  differences  of  field-dependence- 
independence,  both  within  groups  1  and  2  and  between  groups 
1  and  2,  were  not  significant  and  results  could  substantiate 
the  main  premise  of  this  research.    Similarities  of  field- 
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dependence-independence  between  the  two  groups  utilized  in 
this  study  (white  American  Midwestern  students  and  Malay- 
sian students)  are  present  and  indicate  that  there  is  a  rela- 
tionship, or  similarity,  of  art  work  preferences  between  field- 
dependent  and  field-independent  students  from  both  groups. 
In  other  words  it  could  be  said  that  there  is  trans-cultural 
consistency  in  aesthetic  preferences. 

These  results  contradict  previous  cross-cultural  research 
related  to  field-dependence-independence  and  visual  art 
preferences.  This  could  be  due  to  the  cultural  bias  of  both  tests 
and  the  growing  similarity  of  education  of  both  groups.  Wit- 
kin,  Cataman,  Raskin,  andKarp  (1971)  note  that  the  GEFTis 
''still  considered  a  research  instrument;**  (1971,  p.  29)  it  has 
been  widely  accepted  and  used  in  research  studies.  In  con- 
trast, the  SMASPT  is  a  newly  developed  test  that  has  not  been 
widely  used  and  therefore  has  been  insufficiently  tested  for 
reliability.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  SMASPT  used  only 
western  art  works  and  preferences  could  vary  considerably 
from  those  recorded  in  this  study  if  both  western  and  Malay- 
sian art  works  were  to  be  used.  The  size  (particularly  of  the 
Malay  group)  and  composition  (all  female  students  in  elemen- 
tary  education)  of  the  population  were  also  limitations. 
Consequently,  it  must  be  recognized  that  these  results  are  not 
sufficient  to  conclude  that  the  white  Midwestern  American  is 
the  same  as  the  Malay  of  Peninsula  Malaysia  in  visual  art 
preferences.  It  is  intended  that  research  in  this  area  will 
continue  and  be  repeated  so  that  results  can  be  more  conclu- 
sive. In  that  way,  generalizations  between  groups  and  across 
cultures  can  be  made,  and  research  can  be  developed. 


Pauline  J.  Ahmad  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Art  Education, 
Ball  State  University,  Muncie,  Indiana. 
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Table  2 

ANOVA  combined  observed  means  for  artwork  preferences 
of  groups  1  and  2. 
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A  Critical  Analysis  of  Cultural  Maintenance  in  a 
Changing  Society 

Ronald  W.  Neperud  and  Patricia  L.  Stuhr 

While  awareness  and  valuing  of  cultural  diversity  have 
increased  within  art  education,  technological  and  social  forces 
have  tended  to  homogenize  distinct  cultural  values  for  a 
melting-pot  view  of  cultural  change  a£  opposed  to  a  preserva- 
tion of  cultural  maintenance  and  identity.  How  are  Wisconsin 
Indians  maintaining  their  tribal  traditions  through  art?  Are 
they  being  assimilated  into  the  dominant  Anglo  society  or  are 
they  able  to  maintain  their  distinct  cultural  values?  The  art  of 
Wisconsin  Indians  may  be  classified  generally  as  traditional, 
derivative,  and  modern.  While  the  modern  artists  appear  to  be 
in  the  process  of  assimilating  Anglo  values  and  forms  of 
education,  traditional  and  derivative  artists  are  maintaining 
distinct  art  forms,  values,  and  methods  of  education.  This 
study  indicates  that  scholars  and  teachers  must  be  more  subtle 
and  sophisticated  in  interpreting  art  as  a  vehicle  for  cultural 
maintenance  and  take  into  account  the  context  in  which  art  is 
created,  used,  and  supported. 

Introduction 

Most  individuals  identify  to  some  degree  with  a  particular 
ethnic  or  cultural  heritage  even  though  that  set  of  values  and 
lifestyles  may  not  represent  the  major  orientation  in  their 
lives.  Several  art  educators  (Chalmers,1973;  McFee,  1980; 
McFee  &  Degge ,  1 977)  have  argued  that  cultural  backgrounds 
form  an  important  dimension  of  how  individuals  perceive, 
value,  and  identify  with  their  envirorunent.  These  writings 
demonstrate  the  critical  importance  of  valuing  oin:  cultural 
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and  ethnic  roots  within  a  larger  culture  that  risks  becoming 
increasingly  devoid  of  specific  ethnic  and  cultural  manifesta- 
tions. In  effect,  the  authors  value  cultural  pluraUsm  rather 
than  a  melting-pot  view  of  cultural  homogenization  and 
diversity. 

Realistically,  we  recognize  the  rapidity  and  pervasiveness 
of  change  in  technology,  forms  of  communication,  and  accom- 
panying social  changes.  SatelUtes,  antenna  dishes,  video 
cassette  recorders,  multinational  corporations,  and  other 
international  developments  have  become  a  common  part  of 
our  world.  The  homogenization  of  products  and  values  tends 
to  eliminate  or  round  off  the  edges  of  objects,  ideas,  or 
processes  that  might  be  closely  identified  with  particular 
cultural  identities.  As  we  value  cultural  diversity  and 
changes  that  affect  cultural  values  and  processes,  we  have  to 
ask  whether  specific  forms  of  cultural  or  ethnic  identity  can  be 
maintained  without  becoming  totally  accommodated  to  a 
homogenized  melting-pot  view  of  culture. 

There  are  strong  suggestions  that  specific  cultural  iden- 
tity cannot  be  maintained  and  that  ethnic  symbols  are  empty. 
Anthropologists  Schneider  and  Smith  (1973)  have  suggested 
that  ethnicity  is  of  rapidly  decreasing  significance,  that  "while 
consciousness  of  ethnic  identity  persists  at  all  levels  of  society 
it  is  rapidly  decreasing  in  significance  as  a  factor  affecting 
behavior  of  those  who  are  middle  class"  (p.  36).  For  the  lower 
class,  which  to  Schneider  and  Smith  includes  American  Indi- 
ans, 'ethnicity,'  or  a  particularistic  identification  of  some 
kind,  seems  to  be  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  structuring  of  group 
or  intergroup  relations'"  (p.  36).  Gans  (1979)  goes  further;  he 
has  stated  that  ''there  has  been  no  (ethnic  )  revival,  and  that 
enculturation  and  assimilation  continue  to  take  place"(p. 
193).  Gans  contends  moreover  that  "symbolic  ethnicity"' 
persists  but  is  devoid  of  social  and  cultural  content.  In 
America,  he  says,  ''However  strongly  affirmative  these  ethnic 
identifications  are,  the  ethnic  status  is  conspicuously  devoid 
of  'social  content'.  .  .  .  The  marks  of  identity  are  in  a  very 
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important  sense  *empty  symbols"*  (p.  193).  We  are  left  with 
doubts  that  cut  to  the  very  heart  of  some  views  we  hold  dear 
to  notions  of  cultural  pluralism.  Against  this  background  of 
skepticism,  what  exactly  is  meant  by  cultural  and  ethnic 
identity?  Ethnicity  may  be  applied  to  membership  in  Indian 
groups  according  to  the  definition  provided  by  Greeley  (1972, 
pp.  7-9).  He  defines  ethnicity  as  "...  a  wide  variety  of  social 
phenomena  which  are  exhibited  be  people  who  share  (or 
believe  they  share)  a  common  cultural-historical  background. 
Ibarra  and  Strickon  (1983,  p.  174)  suggest  that  ethnic  groups 
"contrast  themselves  with  other  people  of  the  same  socio- 
political order.  .  .  .  These  manifestations  may  include  one  or 
more  of  the  following:  (a)  an  expressed  self-identification  by 
some  or  all  of  the  individuals;  (b)  the  cultural  content  not 
shared  with  surrounding  populations  such  as  artifacts,  sym- 
bols, values,  and  institutions  which  represent  (or  are  beUeved 
to  represent)  the  persistence  of  a  shared  cultural  heritage; 
and  (c)  formal  organization  arrangements  such  as  poUtical 
and/or  economic  interest  groups."  Also,  according  to  Lurie 
(1 968),  Indians  want  to  remain  special,  whereas  other  groups 
such  as  blacks  wish  to  share  in  the  general  culture. 

The  Problem 
In  the  context  of  these  views  of  ethnicity,  what  are  some  of 
the  problems  that  groups  such  as  Native  Americans  in  Wis- 
consin face  in  maintaining  ethnic  identity?  Specifically,  how 
are  some  Native  American  tribes  in  Wisconsin  and  the  Mid- 
west dealing  with  this  problem?  The  diversity  of  art  forms  and 
the  valuing  of  them  in  the  context  of  changing  social  condi- 
tions suggest  that  these  groups  of  Indians  re;)resent  cultures 
in  conflict.  Traditional  and  modem  styles  of  art  created  by 
Wisconsin  native  Americans  are  examined  in  this  study  as 
they  function  as  agents  of  cultural  maintenance.  A  four- 
function  paradigm  of  the  social  functions  of  ai*t  served  as  a  tool 
to  examine  the  relationships  of  Wisconsin  Indians  and  their 
art. 
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Art  and  Cultural  Maintenance 
According  to  Parsons  (1977),  there  are  certain  character- 
istics of  living  systems,  including  human  actions,  that  result 
from  interactions  with  environment.  Within  systems,  includ- 
ing social  systems,  there  are  two  types  of  interchanges: 
External  and  internal  relationships  represent  one  of  the  two 
principal  axes  along  which  a  four-function  paradigm  is  built. 
The  second  axis  is  based  on  the  behef  that  a  social  system 
maintains  it  distinctive  organization  over  time.  This  axis 
involves  establishment  of  goal  states  and  movement  toward 
them  over  time,  a  means-ends  relationship  among  actions 
within  a  system.  This  also  involves  adaptation  over  time. 
Thus,  Parsons  postulates  two  axes  that  characterize  a  social 
system's  interactions  with  environment.  The  intersection  of 
these  axes  creates  a  four-function  paradigm. 

Art  £is  an  example  of  symbolic  activity  in  a  particular 
cultural  or  social  environment  functions  along  two  axes  char- 
acterized by  an  individual  to  group  dimension  ranging  from 
expressive-creative  to  normative  behavior  and  a  time  dimen- 
sion ranging  from  cultural  (past)  to  instrumental 
(presentXsee  Figure  1 ).  This  view  of  art  as  symbohc  activity, 
existing  along  two  axes,  produces  a  four-function  paradigm 
such  as  that  posited  by  Parsons,  Symbolic  structures,  includ- 
ing art,  function  on  an  individual  level  in  that  artistic  forms 
are  created  by  artists  as  expressive  vehicles, 
I  To  the  extent  that  the  values  of  particular  art  forms  serve 

I  in  a  normative  sense  they  are  also  expressive  of  group  values. 

I  On  another  dimension,  art  forms  may  serve  particular  func- 

tions such  as  economic,  social,  political,  or  religious  ends  in  an 
instrumental  sense.  Art  forms,  as  symbolic  structures,  serve 
instrumental  functions  over  time  from  which  are  created 
traditions  constituting  culture. 

When  the  context  and  functions  of  symbolic  activity,  such 
as  art,  are  overlaid  on  Parson's  four-function  paradigm  of 
social  functions,  art  forms  serve  social  functions  in  defining 
the  social  system  and  in  accommodating  environmental 
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changes  (Figure  2),  (Neperud,  1981).  The  social  functions  of 
art  will  serve  as  a  tool  in  examining  how  Wisconsin  Indians' 
art  is  maintaining  or  extending  Indian  culture. 

Wisconsin  Indians'  Art 
What  is  happening  in  Wisconsin  with  respect  to  tribal 
traditions  and  the  arts?  The  art  of  the  Wisconsin  Indians 
indicates  that  their  cultural  -group  identity  has  remained 
intact  since  before  the  advent  of  white  traders,  trappers,  and 
settlers.  This  view  is  also  supported  by  the  investigations  of 
Spindler  and  Spindler  (1962,1971,1973)  and  Lurie  (1968, 
1 971 ).  Among  the  Menominee,  the  Spindlers  have  noted  that 
the  following  elements  of  their  culture  still  exist:  sex  roles. 
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naming  ceremonies,  the  sweat  house,  menstrual  taboos, 
elaborate  rites  for  the  dead,  the  importance  of  dreaming  and 
prophecy,  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  reverence  for  the  very 
young  and  the  aged.  Medicine  Lodge,  Dream  Dance,  and  pow- 
wow. The  Ritzenthalers  (1983)  also  give  detailed  accounts  of 
the  continuance  of  Indian  ceremonies,  social  events,  games, 
and  activities  based  on  time  spent  with  the  Chippewa,  Po- 
towatomi,  Kickapoo,  Winnebago,  Menominee,  and  Oneida. 

In  reality,  many  Wisconsin  Indians  have  not  been  assimi- 
lated into  the  dominant  culture,  but  have  maintained  their 
traditional  ways  as  they  have  lived  on  northern  Wisconsin 
reservations.  Erdman  (1 966)  indicates  that  the  Indians  cling 
to  their  sense  of  identity  through  the  perpetuation  of  legends 
and  myths  handed  down  to  their  children,  teaching  of  dances, 
chants,  and  songs,  and  respect  for  hereditary  chiefs.  Thus, 
ethnic  tradition  and  identity  are  maintained  through  a  num- 
ber of  persistingcultural  activities,  including  certain  art  forms. 

Wisconsin  Indian  artists'  work  can  be  classified  as  tradi- 
tional, derivative,  and  modem  (Stuhr,  1987).  It  should  be 
remembered  that  art  among  these  Indians,  as  is  so  common 
among  other  indigenous  peoples,  represents  but  one  form  of 
symbolic  activity.  This  activity  is  closely  interwoven  with 
other  symbolic  activities  perpetrating  culture  such  as  myth, 
legends,  dance,  stories,  and  games. 

Traditional  Ai't 

Traditionalists  create  art  and  craft  forms  based  on  origi- 
nal types  of  art  work  and  materials  employed  by  Wisconsin 
Indians  before  the  arrival  of  the  Anglo  (Ritzenthaler  & 
Ritzenthaler,  1 983).  Original  art  forms  were  generally  utili- 
tarian (sometimes  with  great  spiritual  powers)  and  fashioned 
in  the  "old  way.""  Tools  used  to  fashion  these  art/craft  forms 
have  changed  although  processes  used  in  their  construction 
generally  have  not.  Traditional  art  is  usually  made  be 
individuals  living  on  the  reservations  or  in  the  Indian  commu- 
nities. The  art  forms  embody  the  values  of  the  traditional 
ethnic  Indian  community. 
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According  to  Suhr  (1983),  a  sociologist,  these  values  can  be 
classified  as  spiritual,  cultural,  and  social.  Spiritual  values 
include  the  importance  of  rehgion  or  spirituaUty  in  everyday 
life,  the  significance  of  Indian  ceremonies  and  heahng  proc- 
esses, and  the  emphasis  on  unity  with  nature.  Cultural 
values  include  the  focus  on  sharing,  the  importance  of  ^'non- 
interference,"*  the  use  of  himior,  and  the  emphasis  on  a  cyclical 
time  concept.  Social  values  include  the  importance  of  the 
extended  family,  the  child,  and  the  aged,  and  the  Indian  view 
that  the  purpose  of  their  leaders,  who  are  chosen  on  the  basi. 
of  personal  wisdom,  is  to  serve  the  people.  Wax  (1971),  an 
anthropologist,  includes  the  importance  of  close  peer  group 
relationships  and  the  rejection  of  competition  at  an  individual 
level  while  accepting  it  at  a  group  level.  The  goal  of  most 
traditionalist  artists  in  producing  their  art  forms  is  to  ensure 
the  continuance  of  these  values  and  the  Indian  ethnic  commu- 
nity where  their  other  cultural  institutions  are  maintained. 
Traditionalist  art/craft  forms  currently  being  produced  by  the 
Wisconsin  Indians  include  baskets  (sweetgrass,  birch  bark, 
split  ash),  leatherwork  (moccasins,  costumes),  pottery,  snow- 
shoes,  lacrosse  sticks,  cradleboards,  spearfishing  decoys, 
canoes,  flutes,  and  pipes  (Stuhr,  1987). 

Derivative  Art 

Derivative  artists/craftspersons  are  defined  as  producing 
artycraft  forms  done  by  the  Woodland  Indians  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Europeans.  These  forms  have  been  modified 
firom  their  prehistoric  protot)rpes;  they  employ,  either  totally 
or  partially,  essential  materials  in  their  production  or  forms 
that  reflect  the  material  culture  introduced  to  them  by  Euro- 
pean immigrants.  These  art/craft  forms  generally,  but  not 
always,  embody  the  values  of  traditional  Wisconsin  Indians. 
The  arVcraft  forms  usually  are  made  by  and  for  Indian 
individuals  living  on  or  returning  to  visit  the  reservations  or 
Indian  community  settlements.  Derivative  art/craft  forms 
which  are  still  being  produced  are  beadwork,  costumes,  dance 
batons,  featherwork,  dream  drums,  finger  weavings,  jewelry, 
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woven  rugs,  and  yam  bags  (Stuhr,  1987). 

A  far  more  complex  situation  exists  among  the  much  more 
broadly  diffused  Indian  culture  within  the  Anglo  society,  but 
not  in  the  more  closely  knit  Indian  communities,  at  least  not 
in  a  traditional  sense.  Perhaps,  they  serve  in  a  transitional 
sense  in  paving  the  way  for  the  eventual  assimilation  of 
traditional  Indian  ways  into  the  broader  mass  society  of  which 
we  are  all  a  part.  In  that  sense,  the  modernists  among  Indian 
artists  would  probably  serve  as  a  reminder  of  ethnic  heritage, 
not  unlike  ethnic  symbols  that  serve  the  Polish,  the  Norwe- 
gian, or  Italian. 

Modern  Art 

Modem  Native  American  artists  use  art  forms  and  mate- 
rials based  largely  on  or  influenced  by  the  20th  century  Anglo 
culture.  These  forms  vary  widely,  but  generally  have  lost 
their  utilitarian  purpose,  focusing  principally  on  aesthetic 
values  and  at  times  social  commentary.  Modernist  art  exhib- 
its certain  cultural  manifestations,  but  is  not  used  in  accor- 
dance with  more  traditional  Indian  values.  The  values  em- 
bodied in  the  works  are  usually  those  of  the  Anglo  culture. 
More  modernist  Indian  artists  than  traditionalist  or  deriva- 
tive artists  live  off  the  reservations  and  Indian  commimities. 
They  often  reside  in  urban  Anglo  communities  where  employ- 
ment is  thought  to  be  available.  Their  art  forms  are  not 
always  well  accepted  or  appreciated  by  Indians  residing  in  the 
Indian  communities  or  on  the  reservations.  Because  of  the 
individual  competitive  nature  of  the  modernist  artist,  they 
are  often  conceived  of  as  persons  no  longer  integrated  in  the 
Indian  commimity  and  to  have  "lost"  their  heritage.  Ex- 
amples of  modem  art/craft  forms  being  produced  by  the 
Wisconsin  Indians  are  drawing/illustration,  painting,  jew- 
elry, pottery,  print-making,  sculpture  and  stained  glass. 
Summary  and  Conclusions 

A  four-function  paradigm  of  the  social  functions  of  art 
served  as  a  tool  for  examining  the  relationships  of  Wisconsin 
Indians  to  their  art.    Essentially,  the  social  functions  of 
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maintaining  normative  behavior,  environmental  adaptation, 
goal  attainment,  and  cultural  maintenance  are  served  as  an 
ethnic  group  strives  to  maintain  itself  through  time  and  in  the 
context  of  a  changing  environment. 

Traditional  artists  create  art/craft  forms  based  on  original 
forms  and  materials  employed  by  Wisconsin  Indians  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Anglo.  Derivative  artists  create  forms 
modified  from  historic  prototypes  employing  materials  in 
their  production  that  reflect  the  material  culture  introduced 
to  them  by  Anglo  culture.  Modem  artists  create  art  forms  and 
use  materials  provided  by  contemporary  culture;  these  forms 
vary  widely,  but  they  generally  emphasize  aesthetic  values 
over  other  functions  and  values.  From  the  three  types  of  art 
created  by  Wisconsin  Indian  artists  it  can  be  concluded  that 
each  functions  in  a  distinct  way  to  maintain  cultural  values 
and  to  deal  with  a  changing  environment. 

Traditional  artists  create  a  variety  of  forms  in  the  "old 
ways*'  ranging  from  fish  lures  to  pottery  that  function  at  Point 
IV,  Cultural  Maintenance  along  the  time  dimension  of  the 
Four-Function  paradigm  (Figure  2).  Such  traditional  forms 
may  be,  but  are  not  always,  associated  with  any  one  tribe  but 
may  be  found  among  the  Chippewa,  Menominee,  Winnebago 
and  Oneida  tribes.  Usually,  the  traditional  artists  tend  to  live 
in  Indian  communities  or  reservations  where  there  is  a 
minimum  of  interaction  with  the  Anglo  culture.  The  tradi- 
tional art  forms  tend  to  be  closely  allied  to  or  integrated  with 
traditional  ways  of  life  or  with  other  symbolic  activity  such  as 
legends,  dance,  and  ceremonies.  As  such,  traditional  art 
among  Wisconsin  Indians  functions  to  maintain  characteris- 
tics of  these  tribes  as  distinct  ethnic  groups  in  ways  that 
extend  back  in  time  to  their  beginning. 

Derivative  artists  also  create  art  forms  of  some  traditional 
distinction;  usually,  however,  the  forms  have  been  modified  in 
some  ways,  such  as  the  use  of  beads  in  place  of  porcupine  quills 
in  the  production  of  moccasins.  Also,  ceremonial  costumes 
may  be  created  out  of  shopping  mall  materials  rather  than 
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from  deerhides  or  animal  skins,  and  the  costumes  are  adapted 
to  serve  contemporary  Indian  functions.  Derivative  artists 
are,  in  effect,  creating  forms  that  reflect  their  greater  interac- 
tion and  diffusion  among  the  Anglo  society.  The  function  of 
the  derivative  artists  is  not  as  clear  cut  and  distinct  as  that  of 
the  traditional  artists.  While  some  derivative  art  forms 
function  along  the  Cultural  Maintenance  portion  of  the  time 
axis  (see  Figure  2),  others  function  more  at  Point  II,  Environ- 
mental Adaptation,  reflecting  the  Native  Americans'  interac- 
tion with  the  Anglo  society.  The  role  of  the  derivative  artists 
and  the  functions  of  their  art  are  at  times  transitional  and 
contradictory  in  cultural  maintenance. 

Modern  Wisconsin  Indian  artists  create  forms  within  the 
context  of  modern  contemporary  values.  The  predominant 
emphasis  is  upon  individualism,  expression,  and  the  aes- 
thetic function  of  paintings,  sculpture,  prints,  and  other 
mainstream  forms.  Just  as  among  mainstream  blacks,  ethnic 
subject  matter  may  be  used  along  with  some  social  commen- 
tary. The  modern  Wisconsin  Indian  artist  not  only  tends  to 
create  art  with  few  if  any  connections  to  Indian  traditions,  but 
also  usually  lives  within  urban  Anglo  environments.  It 
appears  that  the  modem  Wisconsin  Indian  artist  operates  at 
Point  II,  Environmental  Adaptation  (see  Figure  2),  creating 
new  symbols,  values,  and  meanings.  To  the  extent  that  art 
forms  created  by  the  modem  Indian  artist  contain  Indian 
subject  matter  and  social  commentary,  the  Indian  community 
as  a  social  system  is  adapting  to  a  changing  enviromnent.  If 
such  modem  and  contemporary  forms  extend  the  meaning  of 
the  Indian  social  system  and  are  accepted  as  part  of  a  particu- 
lar Indian  community,  the  forms  function  in  extending  the 
community  as  a  social  system.  In  this  way^  the  few  modem 
Wisconsin  Indian  artists  that  deal  directly  with  Indian  values 
and  content  in  their  work  are  serving  to  extend  the  meaning 
of  Indian  social  systems.   Most  modern  Wisconsin  Indian 
artists,  however,  tend  to  oi>erate  almost  exclusively  within 
dominant  westem  mainstream  aesthetics,  having  eschewed 
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most  traditional  Indian  values. 

From  the  functioning  of  Wisconsin  Indians'  art  within  the 
context  of  the  Four-Function  Paradigm  of  Social  Functions  it 
can  be  concluded  that  traditional  art  serves  to  maintain 
symbols,  meanings,  and  the  unifying  features  of  existing 
Indian  social  systems,  as  well  as  to  function  in  a  normative 
sense  (Point  I,  Normative,  Figure  2).  Derivative  Indian  art 
functions  to  a  lesser  degree  in  maintaining  the  existing 
culture,  usually  doing  so  within  a  more  recent  time  frame 
than  traditional  art.  Modem  Indian  art  functions  more 
exclusively  in  changing  rather  than  maintaining  cultural 
values.  What,  then,  do  these  conclusions  have  to  do  with  art 
education  and  multi-cultural  education? 

Implications  for  Multi-cultural  Education 

These  views  of  cultural  maintenance  among  Wisconsin 
Indians  suggest  that  we  must  be  more  subtle  and  sophisti- 
cated in  interpreting  art  as  a  vehicle  for  cultural  mainte- 
nance, taking  into  account  the  context  in  which  it  is  created, 
used,  and  supported.  In  terms  of  multi-cultural  education 
this  means  that  we  must  be  careful  in  what  we  designate  as 
spiritual,  cultural,  and  social,  whether  referring  to  intan- 
gibles such  as  values  or  to  tangible  observables  such  as 
ceremonies  and  art/craft  forms. 

When  teachers  and  educators  seek  to  extend  students' 
views  of  a  particular  culture,  as  for  example  Wisconsin's 
Native  Americans,  stereotypic  art  forms  must  be  avoided  as 
symbolic  of  that  ethnic/cultural  group.  One  must  go  beyond 
accepting  the  feathered  headdress,  beaded  moccasins,  and 
tepees  as  typifying  Indian  art.  Furthermore,  an  understand- 
ing of  how  cultural  groups  are  changing  and  how  art  serves  to 
maintain  and  extend  cultural  meanings  is  needed.  How  can 
authentic  views  be  established?  A  tremendous  variety  of 
cultural  resources  exist  in  or  near  most  communities  in  the 
form  of  artists  and  others  knowledgeable  in  the  particulars  of 
ethnic  /cultural  ways.  Instead  of  rel3dng  on  book  information, 
which  often  is  not  authentic,  why  not  seek  out  community 
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persons  who  are  knowledgeable  in  ethnic  values,  traditions, 
and  art?  In  these  ways  we  can  begin  to  understand  and  value 
how  and  why  art  functions  to  maintain  and  extend  cultural 
diversity  in  the  face  of  changing  environments. 


Ronald  W.  Neperud  is  Professor  of  Art  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  -  Madison  and  Patricia  L.  Stuhr  is  Assistant 
Professor  of  Art  Education,  The  Ohio  State  University,  Co- 
lumbus. 
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Context  in  Art:  Meaning  Recovered  and  Discovered 


Marilyn  Zurmeuhlen 

Excerpts  from  personal  cultural  histories,  written  by  art 
teachers  who  are  graduate  students  in  art  education,  reveal  the 
contexts  for  their  art  as  potter,  arranger  of  objects,  storyteller, 
and  keeper  of  a  visual  diary.  Their  accounts  are  evidence  for 
the  imperative  of  individual  historicality  in  this  hermeneutic 
teaching  method  that  was  developed  as  a  remedy  for  the 
alienation  Gadamer  located  in  aesthetic  and  historical  con- 
sciousness. 

Recovering  a  Personal  Cultural  History 

An  art  teacher  who  is  also  a  graduate  student  in  art 
education  at  The  University  of  Iowa  traced  to  her  childhood  a 
theme  in  her  art  work  that  she  recognized  as  "the  exploration 
of  common  objects.''  She  noted  that  her  \mderstanding  of  it  "is 
just  now  beginning  to  surface."  Here  is  part  of  the  history  she 
recovered  in  a  written  assignment. 

My  mom  has  always  been  a  saver,  a  pack-rat,  a  keeper 
of  everything  "just  in  case.''  Her  "just  in  case"  phrase 
relates  back  first  to  when  she  was  a  child  in  the 
Depression.  During  that  time  money  was  almost  non- 
existent, bartering  with  objects  and  commodities  was 
a  way  of  life,  and  new  school  clot  hes  were  made  by 
remaking  old  ones  with  scraps  of  material.  Every 
small  possession  had  great  personal  value  or  purpose 
during  this  time  when  the  economic  future  seemed 
bleak.  Then  later  on,  at  the  time  when  she  was 
considering  marriage  and  a  family,  rationing  of  many 
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basic  commodities  was  taking  place  due  to  World  War 
IL  These  two  periods  in  her  life,  along  with  the 
family's  basically  poor  farm  backgroimd,  had  a  great 
influence,  Tm  sure,  on  Mom's  saving  "just  in  case."  As 
I  was  growing  up  our  economic  conditions  were  only 
slightly  improved,  especially  with  six  children  to  pro- 
vide for.  However,  my  own  view  of  the  "things"  which 
Mom  kept  in  her  boxes  and  piles  ranged  from  disgust 
at  the  clutter  to  fascination  with  the  collections  of 
items  and  their  possible  future  uses.  Actually,  I  spent 
a  lot  of  time  as  a  child  curiously  finding  new  uses  for 
the  items,  even  though  they,  of  course,  were  never  the 
most  probable  or  ordinary  ones.  My  uses  usually  were 
of  a  creative  rather  than  practical  nature.  Maybe  I 
didn't  want  to  think  about  the  possibility  that  we 
would  ever  have  to  resort  to  such  scrounging  for  the 
basics;  so,  instead,  I'd  dream  up  more  extravagant 
utilization  for  the  items.  Even  though  Mom  and  Dad 
did  not  always  understand  my  art  making  episodes, 
nor  the  resultant  products  (cloth  collage  books,  pop- 
sicle  stick  sculptures,  furniture  made  out  of  small,  or 
not  so  small,  boxes)  they  always  encouraged  me  to 
keep  creating. 

She  added,  "I  think  it  was  these  experiences  with  collec- 
tions of  common  objects  and  materials  that  have  influenced 
my  work  to  a  great  degree  and  helped  enhance  my  explora- 
tion-of-objects  theme,''  Then  she  recalled  a  significant  inter- 
ruption: "Except  for  a  period  of  about  six  years  I  have  always 
been  interested  in  the  forms,  surfaces,  and  possibilities  of 
common  objects  in  art.  During  those  six  years,  the  last  two 
years  of  high  school  and  four  years  of  college,  I  attempted  to 
turn  away  from  these  roots  and  produce  'fine  art'  with  tradi- 
tional Tine  art'  materials," 

Her  history  realizes  several  of  my  intentions  in  asking 
graduate  students  to  write  personal  cultural  histories.  Nar- 
rative gives  coherence  and  form  to  otherwise  fragmented 
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experiences  and  impressions.  Because  autobiographical  nar- 
rative focuses  on  concrete  particulars  it  encourages  writing  in 
a  personal  voice  rather  than  in  a  language  of  abstract  analy- 
sis, and  the  writer  recovers  a  context  for  her  art  work  that  is 
larger  and  more  existentially  meaningful  than  me:;e  refer- 
ence to  the  establishment  art  world.  That  existential  context 
is  family,  as  it  is  for  most  members  of  the  human  community, 
but  always  the  groimding  is  in  a  specific  family,  whose 
accumulation  of  everyday  habits  are  understood  only  later  in 
Ufe  by  those  children  who  lived  them  to  embody  aspects  of  both 
the  imique  and  universal.  Through  her  family  she  is  linked  to 
an  expanded  historical  context  that  is  economic  and  social. 
Implicit  in  her  personal  history,  also,  is  the  concept  of  an 
improvisational  self,  an  individual  established  as  distinct 
from  the  family  cultural  traditions  that  simultaneously 
grounded  and  contrasted  with  her  own  uinique,  emerging 
future. 

Alienation  of  Aesthetic  and  Historical  Consciousness 

Accounts  of  personal  cultural  histories  are  hermeneutic 
since  they  are  interpretations  of  meaning.  Ga darner's  (1 976) 
reflections  on  two  experiences  of  alienation  that  we  encounter 
in  our  Uves  contributed  to  the  development  of  my  thinking 
about  these  histories  as  a  hermeneutic  teaching  mode. 

The  first  form  of  alienation  that  Gadamer  elucidated  is  the 
aesthetic  consciousness  we  experience  when  we  withdraw 
into  aesthetic  judgment,  no  longer  open  to  the  immediacy  of  a 
particular  work.  "The  aesthetic  sovereignty  that  claims  its 
rights  in  the  experience  of  art  represents  an  alienation  when 
compared  to  the  authentic  experience  that  confronts  us  in  the 
form  of  art  itself  (1976,  p.  5),  he  claimed.  Works  of  art  that 
constitute  our  aesthetic  tradition  were  not  created  as  objects 
of  aesthetic  judgment,  to  be  accepted  or  rejected.  So,  he 
explained,  'When  we  judge  a  work  of  art  on  the  basis  of  its 
aesthetic  quality,  something  that  is  really  much  more  inti- 
mately familiar  to  us  is  alienated  (p.  5).  The  primary  life  of 
any  art  is  in  its  presentation,  the  possibilities  for  interpreta- 
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tion  that  reside  in  and  flow  from  it.  Canonical  applications 
divert  and  inhibit  authentic  aesthetic  experience.  Gadamer 
argued,  ^'A  genuine  artistic  creation  stands  within  a  particu- 
lar community,  and  such  a  community  is  always  distinguish- 
able from  the  cultural  society  that  is  informed  and  terrorized 
by  art  criticism"  (p.  5). 

The  sculptor,  Anne  Truitt,  also  recognized  an  alienation 
from  community:  "The  public,  themselves  deprived  of  the 
feeling  of  community  that  grants  due  proportion  to  everyone's 
self-expression,  yearn  over  the  artist  in  some  special  way 
because  he  or  she  seems  to  have  the  magic  to  wrench  color  and 
meaning  from  their  bleached  lives"  (1982,  p.  115). 

By  alienation  of  historical  consciousness  Gadamer  meant 
that  we  attempt  to  hold  ourselves  at  a  critical  distance  in 
understanding  voices  or  objects  from  our  past,  a  lapse  into 
historical  objectivism.  Such  an  approach  is  alienating  be- 
cause it  conceals  our  actual  encounter  with  historical  tradi- 
tion in  an  abstraction  that  is  methodological.  *The  whole 
reality  of  historical  experience  does  not  find  expression  in  the 
mastery  of  historical  method"  (1 976,  p.  6),  he  argued.  Like  art, 
the  past  is  not  merely  a  passive  object  of  investigation  but 
exists  as  a  multitude  of  possibiUties  for  meaning,  to  be 
transformed  again  and  again. 

When  art  critic  Harold  Rosenberr^  described  the  happiness 
he  observed  among  viewers  at  the  Whitney  Museum's  exhibi- 
tion of  folk  art,  he  seemed  to  incorporate  Gadamer's  notions  of 
alienation  from  aesthetic  and  historical  consciousness  in  his 
attempt  to  account  for  viewers'  responses.  **In  the  environ- 
ment of  time  peacocks,  cigar-store  Indians,  wedding  quilts, 
mustachioed  whirUgigs,  and  Edward  Hicks*  Biblical  Utopias 
members  of  today's  frenetic  art  world  find  themselves  reas- 
sured about  the  ultimate  v/orth  of  art  objects,  independent  of 
their  aesthetico-historical  rationale"  (1974,  p.  128).  "All 
worlds  of  folk  art  exist  simultaneously  in  the  peaceable 
kingdom  of  individual  imaginings  and  skill"  he  wrote,  ^'and, 
for  such  folk  art,  'modem'  loses  its  temporal  meaning  of 
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^belonging  to  the  present'  and  stands  for  the  absence  of  any 
date,  a  kind  of  permanent  'now'  or  eternity*'  (p.  129).  Here,  he 
echoed  Gadamer's  image  of  "the  splendid  magic  of  immedi- 
ately mirroring  the  present  in  the  past  and  past  in  the 
presenf^dDTG,  p.  131), 

Recovering  and  Discovering  Meaning 
in  Personal  Cultural  Histories 
I  ask  graduate  students  to  begin  work  in  interpretation  by 
writing  their  personal  cultural  histories  in  order  to  discover 
what  Gadamer  referred  to  as  "the  traditions  within  which  we 
stand**  (1981,  p.  166).  Gadamer  thought  we  recover  from 
historical  alienation  by  understanding  that  traditions  "offer 
less  an  objective  field  for  the  scientific  mastery  of  a  subject 
matter  or  for  the  extension  of  our  domination  by  knowledge  of 
the  unknown  than  a  mediation  of  ourselves  with  our  real 
possibilities  engulfing  us  —  with  what  can  be  and  what  is 
capable  of  happening  to  and  becoming  of  us**  (pp.  166  - 167).  As 
one  graduate  student  wrote,  "In  order  to  present  a  personal 
cultm^al  history  of  myself  today,  I  need  to  define  my  present 
cultural  life  and  look  for  the  strand  that  connects  my  present 
to  that  often  forgotten  and  disregarded  past.**  Her  ini light  is 
evidence  for  Gadamer^s  contention  that  "Historical  knowl- 
edge of  the  past  sets  us  before  the  totality  of  oui-  human 
possibilities  and  therewith  mediates  us  along  with  our  future" 
(p.  166). 

The  imperative  of  individual  historicahty  acknowledges 
the  vital  role  of  personal  culture  in  our  understanding  of  the 
world,  including  the  teaching  of  art.  Gary  Griffin,  Dean  of 
Education  at  the  University  of  Illinois-Chicago,  described  the 
loss  of  teacher  empowerment  that  makes  identity  and  dignity 
crucial  issues.  "The  current  rage  of 'packages'  for  teachers  to 
learn  the  five  principles  that  justify  ten  behaviors  that  result 
in  four  outcomes  is  sjonptomatic  of  a  deep  and  enduring 
problem"  (1 986,  p.  1 4).  He  recognized,  "Teachers  must  regain 
some  of  the  autonomy  that  has  been  lost  in  the  last  decade's 
move  toward  behavioral  accountability,  accountability  rooted 
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in  going  by  the  numbers.  Schools  must  be  places  where 
teachers  can  be  decision  makers  and  where  teachers'  decision 
making  is  central  to  how  schools  go  about  their  business"*  (pp. 
17-18).  Sources  of  alienation  for  teachers  may  be  curricula 
and  teaching  methods  that  are  devised  and  imposed  by 
experts,  so-called  "peer  reviews,"*  and  generic  administrative 
evaluations  —  all  manifestations  of  the  kind  of  abstraction 
that  Gadamer  criticized  in  aesthetic  consciousness  and  his- 
torical consciousness.  Under  these  conditions  faith  is  posited 
in  methodologies,  while  involvement  with  aesthetic  tradition 
and  historical  tradition  always  is  existential,  a  particular 
person  relating  these  traditions  to  an  individual  present  and 
future .  In  the  latter  world  view  theories  of  living  and  being  are 
a  necessary  grounding  and  must  precede  any  theories  of 
knowledge. 

When  graduate  students  who  are  artists  and  teachers 
write  their  personal  cultural  histories  they  select,  narrate, 
and  interpret  events  from  the  vantage  of  the  present.  These 
accounts  are  significant  not  because  of  what  we  may  analyze 
about  their  pasts,  but  because  the  choices  these  writers  make 
form  a  context  for  their  self-understandinrr,  they  establish  a 
link  between  their  own  aesthetic  traditions,  their  present  art 
work,  and  their  future  directions.  In  the  following  samples 
from  five  cultural  histories  this  link  is  evident. 

A  Potter's  Identity 
Very  early  in  my  childhood  I  absorbed  the  reverence 
for  "nice  objects"*  that  many  middle  class  families  pass 
on  as  cardinal  cultural  attitudes.  My  mother's  and 
grandmother's  china  and  sterling  silver  were  acquisi- 
tions through  which  they  defined  themselves.  The 
choice  of  pattern  was  a  personal  expression  of  aesthet- 
ics, and  the  care  and  use  of  these  objects  became  a 
ritual  which  expressed  their  values,  as  well.  Many 
hours  of  my  childhood  were  spent  polishing  silver, 
which  possibly  contributed  to  my  indifference  to  this 
form  of  cultural  expression.  But  the  high  regard  for 
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objects  as  an  expression  of  human  values,  both  in  the 
form  of  those  objects  and  in  their  use,  undoubtedly 
.underlies  my  interest  in  creating  functional  stone- 
ware. The  pink  roses  on  my  mother's  fine  china  once 
repulsed  me,  but  my  handmade  stoneware  coffee  pot 
pleases  me  every  morning.  And  as  the  years  go  by,  my 
attitude  toward  the  china  and  silver  melts  little  by 
little  as  I  see  my  mother  and  grandmother,  and  even 
myself,  in  those  objects. 

This  potter's  existential  context  is  family,  as  it  was  for  the 
writer  of  the  narrative  that  introduced  this  article.  They 
recalled  experiences  with  objects  and  their  association  with 
particular  family  members  but,  for  both,  histories  are  medi- 
ated through  their  present  concerns:  The  potter  remembers 
china,  and  the  woman  who  as  a  Uttle  girl  assembled  and 
reconstructed  things  her  mother  saved  now  photographs  and 
re-presents  fragments  of  rubber  tires  in  her  art  work. 
An  Arranger  of  Objects 
I  remember  working  in  my  father's  shoe  store,  not  so 
much  in  the  front  sorting  boxes  by  size  and  style  but  in 
the  back  room.  It  was  always  dim  down  there.  The 
room  was  full  of  shoes  that  needed  repair.  They  were 
stacked  on  shelves,  tied  together  in  accidental  ar- 
rangements or  still  Ufes.  As  I  worked  on  a  pair  of  shoes 
from  those  shelves,  there  were  certain  tools  that  I 
needed.  Kjiowing  where  to  reach  and  what  I  would 
find  was  instinctive.  Tools  for  each  phase  of  a  job  were 
together,  Uke  small  still  lifes.  When  removing  heels, 
reaching  for  the  pincers  brought  my  attention  to  the 
new  heel  in  the  box,  which  lay  beside  the  nails  near  the 
glue  can.    All  of  these  things  bore  a  relationship 
because  of  their  function  but  also  in  the  simple,  direct 
way  they  were   designed.      Looking  over  the 
workbench's  surface  many  more  still  Ufes  could  be 
encountered:  shoelaces,  shoe  soles,  tools,  thread  and 
others.  Working  in  a  shoe  store  is  kind  of  a  humbling 
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experience.  Fixing  and  polishing  someone  else's  shoes 
is  an  ordinary  occupation.  People  walk,  work,  and 
sweat  in  tlieir  shoes  and  when  they're  done  leave  them 
in  the  comer.   Working  in  this  capacity  made  me 
appreciate  what  many  take  for  granted — those  every- 
day undeniably  ordinary  objects.  The  objects  have 
changed  in  my  thoughts  and  observations  to  materials 
I  use  every  day,  but  the  idea  is  the  same.  I  choose  to 
show  these  things  in  arrangements  which  seem 
planned  and  c  times  unplanned,  as  if  someone  has  left 
them  or  maybe  just  started  to  use  them. 
This  man  who  arranges  everyday  objects  for  the  still  lifes 
he  paints  now  also  linked  his  present  art  work  to  memories  of 
objects  in  the  existential  context  of  family.  Perhaps  because 
the  recollection  is  from  his  high  school  years,  family  context  is 
expanded  into  the  world  of  business  and  his  imaginative 
reflections  encompass  other  users  of  the  shoes  he  repaired: 
their  wearers  whose  relationships  with  them  he  recognized  as 
different  from  his  own. 

Two  Storytellers 
Another  man  located  his  history  in  places  and  the  actions 
he  took,  or  more  often,  imagined  in  them. 

I'd  walk  up  the  stairs,  the  bravest  person,  pronouncing 
each  step  with  an  overly  animated  gestirre.  Then  I'd 
step  up  onto  the  patio,  pause,  and  walk  to  the  edge. 
""Swing  me  the  rope,"  I'd  yell  to  my  brother.  Rope  in 
hand,  clutching  the  envy  of  the  other  kids  and  their 
attempted  feats  of  daring,  I  smiled  confidently  and 
then  grinned  as  my  brother  warned,  *"Mom'll  kill  you  if 
you  get  hurt.""  Curling  my  toes  around  the  edge  of 
brick,  trying  to  hold  the  mor  t  between  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  I  pushed  Gritting  my  teeth  to 
absorb  the  jerk,  I  sailed  across  the  sidewalk,  dodging 
the  tree  the  rope  was  attached  to,  and  then  slammed 
into  the  ground.  I  picked  myself  up  and  walked  away, 
looking  at  the  rope  and  the  branch  it  was  tied  to, 
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thinking,  "What  if  the  rope  were  tied  to  the  branch 
above?  Would  I  make  it  all  the  way  to  the  street?"  This 
story  contains  a  quality  present  in  all  the  art  I  have 
made  so  far.  The  narrative  element  in  this  writing  is 
where  my  art  is  right  now.  In  the  story  I  tell  I  find  a 
quality  that  is  present  in  everything  I  do  —  shnply  I 
wish  to  always  feel  the  moment  between  the  rope  and 
pushing  off.  You  see,  I  think  in  terms  of  when  Fm  an 
old  man.  This  way  of  workingis  a  way  I  can  endow  the 
present  with  meaning  so  in  the  future  I  will  have  a 
substantial  past,  I  want  to  be  the  old  man  who  never 
forgot,  who  went  ahead  and  climbed  the  tree,  who  sat 
down  and  started  off  his  conversation  with,  "SO 
ANYWAY,  THERE  I  WAS.^ 

Family  stories  were  a  significant  ingredient  in  what  one 
woman  called  her  ethnic  heritage.  Her  mother  told  her  abut 
family  history,  but  a  visit  with  her  Swedish  gran.dmother  is 
the  only  concrete  experience  of  this  heritage  that  she  recalled. 
Grandma  completed  my  ethnic  education  by  taking 
my  sister  and  me  to  a  small,  pastoral  cemetery  next  to 
an  abandoned  Lutheran  church  in  Welch,  Minnesota, 
Grandma  translated  while  we  pulled  weeds  from 
around  the  tiny  markers.    Beneath  them  lay  our 
Swedish/American  ancestors.  But,  all  of  that  was  far 
removed  from  my  everyday  life.  Though  I  invented 
stories  for  myself  about  Grandma  and  her  family,  my 
contact  with  my  heritage  was,  and  is,  just  that  — 
stories. 

However,  she,  too,  remembered  a  place  and  found  the 
situation  mirrored  in  the  context  she  established  for  the 
drawings  she  does  now.  The  setting  was  her  parents'  house, 
I  remember  those  family  naps  on  the  creamy  white 
living  room  carpet  as  the  sun  was  going  down.  My 
mother,  after  some  prodding,  would  play  the  piano 
while  the  four  of  us  read  the  paper  or  wrestled  around 
on  the  floor.  If  Mother  tried  to  stop  we  begged  her  for 
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more.  She  took  us  on  a  journey  of,  among  others, 
Beethoven,  Tchaikovsky,  Debussy,  and  Bach.  One  by 
one,  we  fell  asleep  in  the  dark.  The  only  light  in  the 
house  then  was  the  tiny  lamp  above  the  sheet  music 
creating  a  glow  around  my  mom  and  reflecting  off  the 
white  keys.  I  loved  the  movement  of  her  hands  as  they 
darted  back  and  forth,  scanning  the  entire  keyboard. 
She  seemed  to  be  playing  now  for  herself.  As  I  drifted 
ofFI  could  feel  her  music  penetrating  my  subconscious- 
ness. 

She  related  this  memory  to  an  account  of  how  she  draws 
now  in  her  own  home: 

I  wait  to  draw  until  the  entire  building  is  silent.  I  turn 
on  the  lamp  and  then  the  music  and  I  begin  to  draw. 
Drawing  becomes  a  very  physical  activity.  My  arms 
dart  across  the  paper,  the  eraser  in  one  hand  and  the 
graphite  in  the  other.  I  draw  compulsively.  At  times 
I  am  not  even  aware  of  the  marks  that  I  am  making, 
only  the  movement  of  my  arms,  the  pounding  of  the 
eraser  and  the  music.  Eventually,  I  force  myself  to 
stop,  sttp  back  and  reflect  on  what  I  have  put  on  the 
paper.  Then  I  make  the  conscious  decisions  that  I  have 
been  taught  to  make. 

Storytelling  is  both  context  and  content  for  the  first 
graduate  student's  sculpture  and  books;  memories  of  child- 
hood places,  journals  from  more  recent  bike  trips,  all  are 
sources  for  the  stories  he  tells  in  his  art.  His  involvement  with 
narrative  imaginatively  projected  him  into  a  future  where  he 
looked  back  on  what  is  now  present  as  well  as  on  a  future  that 
will  be  past.  The  second  storyteller  remembered  a  family 
context  embedded  in  a  place.  In  both  their  accounts  places  are 
reservoirs  of  physical  and  kinesthetic  memories;  swinging  on 
a  rope,  being  lulled  by  music,  crashing  into  the  groimd, 
sleeping  on  a  carpet.  The  woman  who  now  draws  luminous 
landscapes  is  Hnked  in  her  history  to  the  girl  who  noticed  light 
reflected  on  hands  and  keyboard,  united  by  music  echoing 
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through  the  years  that  separate  these  experiences  in  her  life. 
Keeper  of  a  Visual  Diary 
One  art  teacher  noted  that  he  did  not  have  art  instruction 

during  elementary  schooL    However,  he  found  a  way  to 

nourish  his  notion  of  being  an  artist, 

A  sketchbook  purchased  as  a  gift  in  sixth  grade  pro- 
vided me  with  a  means  to  realize  my  desire  and  attract 
interest  in  my  pursuit  as  a  budding  artist.  The  sketch- 
book became  my  visual  diary.  It  allowed  me  to  record 
my  childhood  experiences.  Walking  home  from  school 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  one  felt  especially  free.  The 
leaves  green,  activity  was  once  again  underway  and  I 
was  particularly  aware  of  my  surroundings.  Record- 
ing my  reactions  to  those  experiences  and  perceptions 
and  forthcoming  change  in  my  life  —  my  entry  into 
high  school  —  seemed  my  immediate  concern.  My  art 
became  words  and  images  to  record  my  emerging  and 
changing  world. 

The  existential  context  he  recalled  is  not  family,  but  what 
he  knew  of  a  larger  context,  the  world  of  artists.  Apparently, 
he  associated  keeping  a  sketchbook  with  being  an  artist. 
However,  this  notion  was  embedded  in  his  life.  It  became  a 
visual  diary  as  he  recorded  his  responses  to  feelings,  sights, 
and  experiences.  An  activity  that  possibly  began  from  an 
instrumentalist  approach  —  an  impulse  to  do  what  an  artist 
does,  became  immediate  and  authentic  as  he  did  what  artists 
do  —  collected  visual  responses  to  his  world. 

A  Groimding  for  Interpretation 

Writing  personal  cultural  histories  can  be  a  remedy  for  the 
alienation  Gadamer  suggested  is  encountered  in  the  experi- 
ences of  aesthetic  consciousness  and  historical  consciousness. 
Graduate  students  recovei*  aesthetic  traditions  and  historical 
traditions  that  are  a  personal  context,  unique  to  each  of  them 
as  artists  and  teachers,  because  of  the  power  of  narrative  to 
establish  coherence  and  meaning.  "Finding  oneself  means, 
among  other  things,  finding  the  story  or  narrative  in  terms  of 
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which  one's  life  makes  sense,''  Bellah,  Madsen,  Sullivan, 
Swidler,  and  Tipton  reminded  us  in  their  widely  acclaimed 
study  of  individualism  and  commitment  in  American  life 
(1985,  p.  81).  They  asserted  that  "cultures  are  dramatic 
conversations  about  things  that  matter  to  their  participants" 
(p.  27).  As  graduate  students  tell  their  stories  and  Hsten  to  the 
stories  others  tell,  personal  cultural  histories  coalesce  into  a 
community  of  memory  that  embodies  such  a  notion  of  culture. 
Conversation  is  an  apt  metaphor  for  culture  and  for  our 
interpretations  of  culture  because  it  suggests  their  continu- 
ally evolving  quality.  Gadamer  cautioned,  ^'The  very  idea  of 
a  definitive  interpretation  seems  to  be  intrinsically  contradic- 
tory. Interpretation  is  always  on  the  way''  (1981,  p.  105). 

Recovered  personal  cultural  histories,  discovered  culture 
in  a  community  of  art  education  graduate  students,  and 
narrative  method  form  the  basis  for  graduate  students'  future 
work  in  interpretation.  I  have  detailed  (Zurmuehlen,  in 
press)  how  these  narrative  assignments  evolve  into  individ- 
ual research  projects.  However,  the  context  estabUshed  by 
personal  cultural  histories  is  fundamental  to  imderstanding 
others'  cultural  contexts,  a  necessity  for  any  authentic  work 
in  interpretation,  because  as  Gadamer's  (1981)  translator, 
Lawrence,  pointed  out:  The  whole  enterprise  of  making 
sense  out  of  the  way  people  have  made  sense  of  their  lives  has 
a  circular  and  self-correcting  character.  Understanding  au- 
thors, texts,  and  the  realities  intended  by  their  words  is 
therefore  always  a  fimction  of  self-understanding"  (pp.  xviii  - 
xix). 


Marilyn  Zurmuehlen  is  Head  of  Art  Education,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 
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A  System  for  Analyzing  and  Evaluating  Thai  Art 
Curricxilum  Content 

Malichat  S.  Ua-Anant 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  construct  an  evaluation 
system  to  analyze  curren^t  art  curriculum  content  for  elemen- 
tary and  lower  secondary  levels  in  the  schools  of  Thailand, 
Included  in  this  study  were  an  analysis  of  conceptions  of 
general  curriculum,  explication  of  the  definition  of  curriculum 
and  its  terms,  and  description  and  analysis  of  three  art 
curriculum  mxydels  and  three  evaluation  models  from  the 
United  States.  General  curriculum,  three  art  curricula,  and 
three  evaluation  models  formed  bases  for  analyzing  and  cri- 
tiquing Thai  art  curriculum. 

There  has  been  continuous  controversy  about  curriculum 
development  and  art  education  in  Thailand.  Criticisms  and 
suggestions  by  Thai  educators  (Nathalong,  1970)  have  noted 
weaknesses  of  the  modern  Thai  education  system,  including 
art  education.  Sutthi  (1982),  a  Thai,  described  conflicts 
between  old  and  new  cultures  and  how  this  affects  concep- 
tions about  art.  He  claimed  that  this  conflict  had  led  to  a  lack 
of  philosophy  of  education  and  lack  of  cultural  knowledge  that 
results  in  loss  of  cultural  identity.  He  also  noted  that  there  is 
a  lack  of  agreed  upon  theory  about  how  to  incorporate  ele- 
ments of  old  and  new  cultures  into  Thai  art  education  pro- 
grams. This  problem  has  led  to  undirected,  non-systematic 
art  learning  in  the  schools  of  Thailand. 

This  study  probes  issues  similar  to  Sutthi's,  but  at  a 
difTerent  level:  Sutthi  analyzed  problems  of  Thai  art  educa- 
tion at  a  theoretical  level;  this  study  analyzes  the  problems  at 
an  applied  level.  For  this  study,  I  constructed  an  evaluation 
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system  to  analyze  current  art  curriculum  content  for  elemen- 
tary and  lower  secondary  levels  in  the  schools  of  my  country, 
Thailand,  as  a  basis  to  effect  change  in  Thailand's  art  educa- 
tion programs.  Analysis  of  internal  ade  juacy^  of  the  struc- 
ture of  Thai  art  curriculum  content  was  undertaken  for  both 
elementary  and  lower  secondary  levels.  The  content  compo- 
nent of  the  Thai  art  curriculum  was  examined  to  determine 
internal  adequacy  of  its  structure.  Only  the  goals  and  content 
components  of  ciuriculum  documents  were  analyzed.  Obser- 
vation of  this  educational  program  in  action  was  not  part  of 
this  study,  due  to  logistical  constraints.  External  adequacy  of 
content  of  the  Thai  art  curriculum  also  was  evaluated. 

Questions  for  this  study  were:  (1)  What  are  essential 
characteristics  of  the  structure  of  curricula  in  general?  (2) 
What  are  the  most  adequate  art  content  and  evaluation 
models  in  the  United  States?  (3)  What  applicable  criteria  from 
these  models  apply  to  judging  adequacy  of  the  Thai  art 
curriculum?  (4)  What  are  essential  elements  of  structure  and 
content  in  the  Thai  art  curriculum  at  both  elementary  and 
lower  secondary  levels?  (5)  What  are  major  strengths  and 
weaknesses  within  structure  and  content  of  the  current  Thai 
art  curriculum? 

I  began  by  translating  Thailand's  national  art  curriculum, 
at  both  elementary  and  lower  secondary  levels,  into  English 
and  wrote  a  descriptive  analysis  of  the  curriculum,^  Contem- 
porary criticisms  and  suggestions  of  prominent  Thai  art 
educators  and  scholars  about  problems  and  needs  for  im- 
provement in  the  Thai  art  curriculum  were  studied  (Busari, 
1970;  Chongkol,  1970;  Pramoj,  1970;  Sanhachawee,  1970; 
Sutthi,  1982), 

Pramoj,  for  instance,  criticized  Thailand's  national  cur- 
riculum for  neglecting  knowledge  about  its  cultural  past:  "It 
is  true  that  Thai  culture  has  continually  been  neglected,  be  it 
in  the  form  of  art,  literature,  custom,  tradition,  or  human 
relationships.  The  pernicious  effect  of  this  neglect  can  be  se^m 
in  the  continuous  absence  of  serious  study  of  Thai  culture" 
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(1970,  pp.  43-44).  Pramoj  attributes  this  problem,  partly,  to 
lack  of  knowledge  about  Thai  arts  and  to  a  preponderance  of 
foreign-trained  teachers  who  emphasize  arts  from  other  coun- 
tries, rather  than  local  arts. 

I  studied  several  conceptions  of  curriculum  as  a  back- 
ground for  this  study.  Three  art  curriculum  models  (Chap- 
man, 1978;  Efland,  1970;  SWRL,  1976)  were  compared  and 
contrasted.  Chapman's  was  chosen  as  a  basis  for  analyzing 
and  critiquing  content  of  the  Thai  art  curriculum.  Evaluation 
systems  by  Clark  and  Zimmerman  (1983),  Stake  (1975),  and 
Eisner  (1977, 1979)  were  studied,  compared  and  contrasted. 
An  adequate  set  of  criteria  was  selected  from  each  of  these 
three  evaluation  systems  to  evaluate  the  Thai  art  curriculum 
(Ua-Anant,  1984). 
Rationales  for  Choosing  the  Models  for  this  Study 

Zais'  (1976)  curriculum  principles  were  selected  as  a  stan- 
dai'd  for  analyzing  the  form  (curriculum  structure)  of  Thai  art 
curriculum  content  because,  as  functionally  defined  prin- 
ciples, they  can  serve  as  a  theoretical  model  for  analyzing  any 
country's  art  curriculum.  Accordingly,  Zais'  curriculum 
model  is  precise,  consistent,  and  reasonable.  This  model  also 
was  selected  because  it  takes  a  moderate  position  about 
controversy  pertaining  to  differing  curriculum  conceptions.  It 
encompasses  essential  components  and  elements  that  have 
been  identified  by  theorists  of  many  disciplines. 

Chapman's  (1978)  curriculum  framework  was  chosen  as  a 
refex'ence  for  analyzing  content  of  the  Thai  art  curriculi^m 
because  it  was  the  most  complete  and  thorough  of  the  three 
curriculum  models  that  were  considered  for  th?.s  study.  A 
balance  between  social,  cultural,  and  individual  development 
is  clearly  presented  in  Chapman's  model.  Developmental 
levels  for  content  in  relation  to  student  development  are 
stressed  as  well  as  popular  culture  and  applied  arts. 
Chapman  also  developed  direct  applications  for  her  curricu- 
lum and  thus  her  model  was  the  most  practical  as  applied  to 
school  settings. 
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Clark  and  Zimmerman's  evaluation  model  (1983)  was 
used  because  it  concentrates  on  justifsdng  adequacy  of  cur- 
riculum content  before  it  is  implemented.  It  also  provides 
both  systematic  criteria  and  operational  guidelines  for  an 
e valuator  to  follow  while  justifying  educational  content  from 
curriculum  documents  rather  thaii  observing  an  educational 
program  in  action.  It  requires  a  highly  qualified  critic, 
therefore,  but  does  not  require  observation  of  a  program  in 
action  as  part  of  an  evaluation.  Criteria  from  Stake's  (1975) 
Responsive  Evaluation  model  and  Eisner's  (1977, 1979)  Edu- 
cational Criticism  model  also  were  used  because  they  were 
more  sensitive  than  the  Clark  and  Zimmerman  model  to 
differing  values  of  program  participants  and  allowed  wider 
participation  in  making  judgments. 

Criteria  Selected  From  Zais'  Model 
In  Curriculum  Principles  and  Foundations  (1976),  Zais 
defined  the  term  curriculum  as  "aspects  of  learning  processes" 
(p.  12).  In  an  effort  to  distill  Zais'  ideas,  the  following 
explication  of  the  t^tructure  of  Zais'  model  was  developed. 
Terms  defined  by  Zais  are  as  follows: 

Zais'  Definition  of  Curriculum 
1 .  Curriculum  =  aspects  of  learning  processes  (p.  1 2). 

1.1.  .\spects  of  learning  processes  =  aspects  of  four 

components  that  include  purposes,  content, 
learning  activities,  and  evaluation  (pp.  295- 
297). 

1.1.1.  Purposes  =  direction  and  focus  for  the  entire  edu- 
cational program  that  includes  three  levels: 
curricultmi  aims,  curriculum  goals,  and  cur- 
riculum objectives  (pp.  297-306). 

1.1.1.1.  Curriculum  aims  =  statements  that  describe  ex- 
pected "life"  outcomes  that  proclaim  to  a  world 
value  schema,  either  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously borrowed  from  philosophy,  that  some 
group  holds  for  an  educational  program 
(p.  306). 
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1.11.2.  Curriculum  goals  =  statements  of  intent  that  de- 
scribe long  range  outcomes  specij&ed  at  the 
individual  school  level  (p.  306). 

1.1.1.3.  Cuxiiculum  objectives  =  the  most  immediate  and 
specific  statements  of  what  students  are  to  be 
able  to  do  after  having  instructional  experi- 
ences in  a  curriculum  or  part  of  a  curriculum  (p. 
306). 

1.1.2.1.  Knowledge  =  increased  and  deepened  meaning 

that  accrues  to  an  individual  as  a  consequence 
of  his  or  her  transaction  with  content  (p.  235). 

1 .1 .2.2.  Processes  =  diverse  operations  associated  with  the 

handling  and  creating  of  knowledge  (p.  327). 

1.1.2.3.  Values  =  beliefs  about  matters  concerned  with 

good  and  bad,right  and  wrong,  beautiful  and 
ugly,  etc.  (p.  324). 

I .  1 .3.        Learning  activities  =  intended  activities,  specified 

in  conjunction  with  content,  in  which  students 
are  to  engage  (pp.  350-353). 

II.  4.       Evaluation  =  value  judgments  regarding  the  de- 

gree to  which  learners  have  achieved  curricu- 
lum objectives  (p.  370). 
Curriculum  goals  and/or  objectives  are  related  coherently 
to  broader  aims  of  the  total  curriculum  (p.  308).  Content  is 
related  to  curriculum  aims  because  the  '"curriculum  planner 
.  .  .  will  want  to  select  content  that  is  most  effective  and 
efiicient  in  bringing  about  realization  of  the  curriculum  aims'* 
(p.  342).  Learning  activities  are  related  coherently  to  content 
in  which  students  are  to  engage  (pp. 350-353).  Evaluation  is 
related  coherently  to  curriculum  objectives  because  evalu- 
ation is  a  value  judgment  regarding  the  degree  to  which 
students  have  achieved  curriculum  objectives  (p.  370).  The 
last  components  —  learning  activities  and  evaluation  —  were 
not  used  in  this  analysis  because  this  study  was  concerned 
only  with  art  curricula  content  and  structure. 
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Criteria  Selected  from  Chapman*s  Model 

Chapman's  (1978)  ciirricxilum  framework  consists  of  six 
components:  purposes,  goals,  approaches  to  stiidy,  content 
possibilities,  suggested  activities,  and  desired  outcomes  or 
evaluation.  Chapman  described  three  basic  functions  of 
general  education:  facilitation  of  personal  fulfillment,  trans- 
mission of  cultural  heritage,  and  development  of  social  con- 
sciousness; she  restated  these  purposes  specifically  for  art 
education  as  goals  of  personal  expression,  awareness  of  art 
heritage,  and  awareness  of  art  in  society.  She  identified 
expression  and  aesthetic  response  as  essential  considerations 
in  planning  for  and  meeting  these  three  goals.  Approaches  to 
study  are  presented  in  Chapman's  model  as  different  ways  of 
understanding  and  experiencing  art  that  must  be  considered 
in  art  curriculum  planning.  These  approaches  to  study  reflect 
different  conceptions  within  Western  culture  as  well  as  cross- 
cultural  concepts.  Two  modes  of  experience  —  expression  in 
art  and  response  to  visual  forms  —  are  presented  in  relation 
to  approaches  to  study. 

Content  possibilities,  for  Chapman,  are  open-ended  and 
"not  a  rigid  body  of  facts  and  skills"  (p.  367).  Suggested 
activities  in  art  curriculum  are  planned  in  consideration  of 
students*  developmental  capacities  and  maturity  levels. 
Desired  outcomes  should  reflect  values  of  the  school  and  its 
art  program.  Chapman  gave  specific  criteria  for  evaluating 
adequacy  for  a  program's  goals,  proposed  means  for  achieving 
goals,  determining  whether  relationships  between  goals  and 
means  are  appropriate,  and  evaluating  available  resources, 
teachers,  and  student  learning. 

The  structure  of  Chapman's  (1 978)  curriculum  framework 
has  paralleled  with  Zais'  (1975)  general  curriculum  model  to 
compare  Chapman's  curriculum  components  with  compo- 
nents Zais  identified  in  his  model.  It  was  found  that  the 
structure  of  Chapman's  model  contained  all  essential  compo- 
nents and  relationships  between  components.  In  addition, 
functional  relationships  between  components  of  a  curriculiun 
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ai^e  set  forth  in  Chapman's  framework.  Three  orientations, 
"society-centered,  child-centered,  and  subject-matter-cen- 
tered,""  identified  in  Clark  and  Zimmerman's  (1983)  model, 
also  were  emphasized  in  Chapman's  curriculum  framework. 
Therefore,  some  components  of  Chapman's  model  and  Clark 
and  Zimmerman's  model  were  found  to  be  parallel. 

Criteria  Selected  From 
Clark  and  Zimmerman's  Model 

To  evaluate  a  curriculum  prior  to  its  implementation, 
Clark  and  Zimmerman  beHeve  that  criteria  for  evaluating  a 
curriculum  meed  to  be  set  forth.  They  proposed  coherence, 
completeness,  and  appropriateness  as  three  criteria  to  judge 
the  adequacy  of  a  curriculum  prior  to  its  implementation. 
Coherence  and  completeness  are  used  to  judge  internal  ade- 
quacy of  a  curriculum;  appropriateness  is  used  to  judge 
external  adequacy.  Clark  and  Zimmerman  define  coherence 
as  a  clear  and  logically  consistent  expression  of  concepts 
without  contradictions  among  the  concepts,  completeness  as 
the  inclusion  of  all  necessary  concepts,  and  appropriateness 
as  correspondence  of  a  curriculum's  content  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  of  knowledge  in  terms  of  concepts  and  experiences 
(Clark  and  Zimmerman,  p.  78). 

Clark  and  Zimmerman  believe  that  aspects  of  content, 
student,  teacher,  and  setting  are  major  components  of  an 
adequate  art  curriculum  and  should  be  interrelated  with 
three  orientations  to  schooling:  society-centered,  child-cen- 
tered, and  subject-matter-centered. 

For  this  study,  criteria  of  coherence,  completeness,  and 
appropriateness  were  used,  in  part,  with  emphasis  upon 
orientations  and  the  content  component.  According  to  Clark 
and  Zimmerman  (1983),  adequacy  of  any  curriculum  can  be 
evaluated  by  analyzing  content  of  a  curriculum  guide.  Exam- 
ining the  philosophy,  or  statement  of  piirpose,  will  determine 
the  orientation  of  a  curriculum.  Examii  dng  content  of  specific 
activities  described  within  a  curriculum,  using  criteria  of 
coherence  and  completeness,  will  determine  whether  a  cur- 
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riculum  attends  to  all  components  and  whether  components 
match  the  curriculum  orientation.  Examining  content  also 
can  determine  appropriateness  of  an  art  education  curricu- 
lum in  terms  of  whether  its  goals  and  outcomes  are  directed 
towards  well-defined  learning  experiences  in  art,  appropriate 
to  the  discipline  of  art  and  appropriate  to  the  society  for  which 
it  was  designed. 
Selected  Criteria  From  Stake's  and  Eisner's  Models 
Stake's  (1975)  Responsive  Evaluation  model  places  em- 
phasis on  description  and  judgment  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
including  outside  experts,  as  well  as  teachers,  students,  and 
field  staff.  Stake  beheved  that  sensitivity  to  perceived  needs 
of  those  concerned  with  evaluation  is  essential.  Like  Stake, 
Eisner  (1977)  also  valued  the  opinions  of  people  involved  in  a 
setting.  Observation  of  an  educational  setting  and  interview- 
ing teachers  and  students  are  considered  important  parts  of 
educational  criticism.  According  to  Stake  and  Eisner,  reac- 
tions of  program  participants  in  accepting  judgments  from  all 
parties  are  valuable  and  were  considered  in  this  study  when 
analyzing  external  appropriateness  of  the  Thai  art  curricu- 
lum. 

Procedures  in  Analysis  of  the  Thai  Art  Curriculum 

The  first  step  in  this  analysis  was  to  determine  internal 
adequacy  of  structure  of  the  Thai  art  curriculum  content  for 
both  elementary  and  lower  secondary  levels  using  Zais'  (1976) 
general  curriculum  model  and  Clark  and  Zimmerman's 
(1983)  criteria  of  coherence  and  completeness.  To  determine 
whether  structure  of  the  Thai  art  curriculum  was  internally 
adequate,  in  terms  of  coherence,  it  was  necessary  to  analyze 
whether  its  terms  or  concepts  were  clear  and  logically  consis- 
tent. Because  many  terms  and  concepts  in  the  Thai  art 
curriculum  were  adopted  from  the  West,  they  had  to  be  well 
defined  and  translated  as  accurately  as  possible  to  their 
original  meaning  or  usage.  In  order  to  be  internally  adequate, 
terms  and  concepts  had  to  be  logical  and  true  to  meanings 
understood  in  the  Thai  culture  and  accepted  universally 
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among  Thai  educators  in  general  and  art  education.  Another 
test  of  coherence  is  that  terms  or  concepts  within  a  content 
component  should  be  exclusive;  there  should  be  no  redun- 
dancy and  each  term  or  concept  should  be  exclusive  of  all 
others. 

To  determine  whether  structure  of  content  of  the  Thai  art 
curriculum  was  internally  adequate  according  to  the  criterion 
of  completeness,  it  was  analyzed  using  Zais'  definitions  to  see 
whether  all  necessary  concepts  within  the  curriculum  content 
were  included.  Connections  between  elements  within  the 
content  component  are  explained  by  their  relationships.  An 
adequate  content  component  can  be  defined  in  terms  of 
relations  between  content  elements  of  knowledge,  processes, 
and  value.  The  Thai  art  curriculum  was  to  be  judged  as 
internally  adequate  if  it  included  necessary  content  elements 
of  knowledge,  processes,  and  value. 

In  the  second  step  in  this  system  of  analysis,  internal 
adequacy  of  Thai  art  curriculum  content  was  analyzed  accord- 
ing to  Chapman's  (1978)  curriculum  framework  and  Clark 
and  Zimmerman's  (1983)  curriculum  orientations  of  society- 
centered,  '^hild-centered,  and  subject-matter  centered  con- 
tent. Criteria  of  coherence  and  completeness  were  used  to 
analyze  internal  adequacy  of  content  in  the  Thai  art  curricu- 
lum according  to  coherence  and  completeness  of  content  in 
Chapman's  curriculum  framework.  Internal  adequacy  in 
regard  to  coherence  was  analyzed  according  to  the  order  of 
content  relationships  in  Chapman's  curriculum  framework. 
Internal  adequacy  in  regard  to  completeness  was  analyzed  as 
to  inclusion  of  elements  within  the  content  found  in 
Chapman's  and  Clark  and  Zimmerman's  models. 

Last,  external  adequacy  of  art  curriculum  content  was 
analyzed  to  determine  whether  it  was  externally  adequate 
according  to  Clark  and  Zimmerman's  (1983)  criterion  of 
external  appropriateness.  Criteria  from  Stake's  (1975)  re- 
sponsive evaluation  model  and  Eisner's  (1977, 1979)  educa- 
tional criticism  model  that  relate  reactions  of  people  such  as 
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outside  experts  and  field  staff  to  an  educational  program  also 
were  used  to  determine  external  appropriateness.  Opinions 
and  criticisms  of  Thai  educators  and  schol^  also  were  used 
in  this  context. 

External  adequacy  of  the  Thai  art  curriculum  was  ana- 
lyzed to  determine  whether  goals  and  outcomes  are  directed 
toward  well  defined  learning  experiences  in  art,  appropriate 
to  the  discipline  of  art,  and  appropriate  to  the  society  for  which 
it  was  designed.  Appropriateness,  in  this  context,  was  ana- 
lyzed by  external  standards;  that  is,  it  was  analyzed  according 
to  needs  of  contemporary  Thai  education  in  general  and  art 
education  specifically.  Opinions  of  Thai  educators  and  other 
scholars  were  taken  into  consideration  in  this  analysis. 
The  Thai  National  Art  Curricxilum 
Current  Thai  art  curriculum  for  elementary  schools 
(grades  1  through  6)  consists  of  six  components :  specific  goals, 
learning  objectives,  concepts-philosophy,  content,  plans  for 
teaching,  and  evaluation.  Specific  goals  include  (a)  develop- 
ment of  creativity,  (b)  encouragement  of  personal  expression 
and  interests,  (c)  development  of  sensitivity  to  both  intrinsic 
values  and  the  worthiness  of  art,  nature,  and  environment,  (d) 
encouragement  of  pleasure  in  working  with  others,  and  (e) 
development  of  potentiality  in  applying  art  to  develop  good 
taste  and  useful  purposes.  Learning  objectives  in  the  Thai  art 
curriculum  are  divided  into  three  clusters  for  grades  1  and  2, 
3  and  4,  and  5  and  6.  Among  these  clusters,  some  objectives 
are  the  same  and  others  are  different.  An  objective  shared  in 
all  three  clusters  is  "To  express  with  confidence"*;  an  objective 
found  only  in  the  first  and  second  cluster  is  "To  enjoy  express- 
ing freely."  Some  objectives  are  specific  only  to  one  cluster, 
such  as,  in  the  third  cluster, "  To  be  able  to  coordinate  balance 
in  drawing  and  painting." 

Concepts-philosophy,  hke  learning  objectives,  are  divided 
into  the  same  three  clusters.  Some  statements  overlap  clus- 
ters; others  are  specific  to  certain  clusters.  One  statement 
found  in  all  three  clusters  is  "Everyone  is  capable  of  learning 
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art.''  A  concept  stated  in  the  second  and  third  clusters  is 
"Learning  in  art  is  fun  and  enjoyable  "  Content  is  also  divided 
into  the  three  clusters  and  defined  as  media-based  experi- 
ences. The  three  clusters  share  content  as  drawing  and 
painting,  forming,  printing,  and  creative  design.  •Weaving" 
is  added  in  the  second  and  third  cluster;  "Awareness  of  values 
and  relationships  among  the  arts"  is  added  at  the  third 
cluster.  Content  explanations  are  stated  differently  in  each 
cluster. 

Plans  for  Teaching  Art  are  published  as  separate  booklets 
and  composed  of  procedures  for  teaching  art,  ways  to  create 
pleasant  learning  environments,  and  suggested  art  activities 
generated  from  art  processes  described  in  the  content  compo- 
nent. Each  art  activity  is  described  by  concepts,  objectives, 
dominant  focus,  context,  activities,  media,  and  evaluation. 
Criteria  for  evaluation  are  based  upon:  observations  of  stu- 
dent behaviors  throughout  an  activity  and  records  of  each 
student's  art  development.  These  criteria  are  suggested  in 
the  plans  for  teaching. 

The  current  Thai  art  curriculum  for  lower  secondary 
levels  (grades  7,  8,  9)  consists  of  goals,  objectives,  course 
descriptions,  a  manual  for  teaching  art,  and  evaluation. 
Goals  are  stated  as  (a)  development  of  personal  artistic 
habits,(b)  determining  art  proficiencies  and  interests,  (c) 
providing  knowledge  of  the  value  of  art  in  daily  life,  (d) 
developing  neatness  and  good  taste  to  benefit  individuals  and 
society,  (e)  promoting  expression  through  individual  and 
group  activities,  (0  developing  appreciation  of  Thai  art  and 
culture,  (g)  providing  art  knowledge  for  personal  and  voca- 
tional uses,  and  (h)  using  art  as  an  emotional  tranquilizer. 
Secondary  offerings  include  required  and  elective  courses; 
required  courses  are  general  visual  art  courses  for  grades  7 
and  8.  Elective  courses  include  specific  media,  folk  art, 
general  design,  commercial  or  decorative  art,  art  in  dress,  and 
Thai  art.  Each  course  description  includes  a  set  of  specific 
course  objectives.  Components  of  the  manual  for  teaching  art 
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are  similar  to  those  found  in  the  elementary  Plans  For 
Teaching  Art.  There  are  no  separate  evaluation  plans  for 
teaching  art  at  the  lower  secondary  level,  although  suggested 
evaluation  instruments  include  pre-  and  post-testing  and  an 
observation  or  rating  scale. 

Internal  and  External  Analysis 
of  the  Thai  Art  Curriculum 
Structure  of  the  Thai  art  curriculinn  at  both  elementary 
and  lower  secondary  levels,  in  relation  to  structure  presented 
in  Zais'  model  of  general  cuniculum,  did  not  meet  Clark  and 
Zimmerman's  criteria  of  coherence  and  completeness  in  re- 
gard to  internal  adequacy,  although  a  number  of  separate 
parts  were  found  to  be  coherent  and  complete.  Content  of  the 
Thai  art  curriculum,  in  regard  to  internal  adequacy  in  rela- 
tion to  content  presented  in  Chapman's  curriculum  frame- 
work and  Clark  and  Zimmerman's  curriculum  orientations, 
also  did  not  meet  the  criteria  of  coherence  and  completeness. 
The  Thai  curriculum  contains  a  strong  child-centered  empha- 
sis and  does  include  some  subject-matter  emphasis.  Thai 
elementary  and  lower  secondary  art  curriculum  content  has 
been  criticized  by  Thai  general  and  art  educators.  Thus  it  did 
not  meet  Stake's  or  Eisner's  requirements  of  acceptance  by 
Thai  educators  and  scholars  and  did  not  meet,  therefore, 
Clark  and  Zimmerman's  criterion  of  appropriateness  in  re- 
gard to  external  adequacy.  Some  Thai  art  educators  have 
noted  the  need  to  account  for  individual  student  development 
and  the  needs  of  Thai  society  (Busari,  1970).  Pramoj  (1970) 
and  Sutthi  (1 982)  called  for  greater  emphasis  throughout  the 
curriculum  to  understanding  Thailand's  identity  and  cultural 
heritage.  Sanhachawee  (1970)  asked  for  greater  attention  to 
practical,  local  concerns,  such  as  using  art  resources  in  each 
school's  environment  and  community.  Sutthi  (1982)  also 
expressed  concern  that  Thai  awareness  and  appreciation  of 
art,  based  upon  different  foundations  than  those  emphasized 
in  the  West,  should  be  reawakened  and  taught  in  the  art 
curriculum. 
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I  have  suggested  that  curriculuiix  xxxiprovement  be  based 
upon  formulating  clear  definitions  of  terms,  eliminating  re- 
dundant terms;  including  essential  elements  of  knowledge, 
process,  and  value  in  the  content  component;  constructing  the 
curriculum  in  one  docimaent;  attending  to  critical,  aesthetic, 
and  historical  processes  as  well  as  to  art  production  processes; 
creating  opportunities  to  leam  Thailand's  artistic  and  cul- 
tural heritage;  and  developing  social  awareness  and  under- 
standing of  values  in  the  Thai  culture.  While  questioning  its 
appropriateness  to  the  Thai  society  and  its  artistic  heritage, 
I  also  concluded  that  Chapman's  curriculum  framework  could 
be  used.  According  to  the  standards  of  Zais,  Clark  and 
Zimmerman,  and  the  content  of  Chapman's  model  theoreti- 
cally and  practically  is  appropriate  for  consideration  as  a 
major  reference  in  designing  both  structure  and  content  for  a 
new  Thai  art  curriculum. 

Conclusion 

A  new  curriculum  evaluation  procedure  has  been  estab- 
lished that  should  not  be  too  complicated  for  other  evaluators 
to  follow.  These  procedures  can  be  used  not  only  to  justify  art 
curriculum  in  Thailand  but  also  to  evaluate  art  curricula  in 
many  other  cultural  contexts.  They  also  can  be  used  to 
determine  adequacy  of  an  extant  curriculum  as  well  as  to 
evaluate  such  a  curriculum  prior  to  its  implementation. 
These  procedures  also  can  be  used  as  a  guide  for  development 
of  new  curricula,  appropriate  to  other  cultural  contexts. 


MaHchat  Skulthai  Ua-Anant,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 
Education  ,  Srinakarinwirot  University,  Bangkok,  Thailand. 
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Footnotes 


1.  Clark  and  Zimmerman  define  adequacy  in  terms  of  the  components  of 

art  content,  student,  teacher,  and  setting. 

2.  The  semantics  of  my  translation  were  verified  by  a  Thai  student 

studying  at  Indiana  University;  his  background  is  in  philosophy  and 
linguistic  analysis. 
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Correction 

In  Fall  1986,  Volume  4,  Number  1  of  this  journal  Karen  A. 
Hamblen  was  incorrectly  listed  as  Assistant  Professor  on 
page  76.  This  should  read  Associate  Professor. 
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Editorial 


Rogena  M.  Degge 

It  was  a  tremendous  pleasure  to  return  from  sabbatical  and  find  an 
excellent,  special  theme  volume  of  the  journal  completed  by  Doug 
Blandy,  Paul  Bolin,  and  Kristin  Congdon.  1  compliment  the  guest 
editOR  for  providing  a  forum  for  concerned  scholars  regarding  disci- 
pline-based art  education  and  its  relationship  to  multicultural  and 
cross-cultural  issues.  1  thank  all  those  who  submitted  papers  on  the 
topic  aixl  the  review  board  for  careflil  evaluation  of  the  manuscripts. 
Any  educational  movement  widi  large  potential  for  Influencing  teach- 
ereandstudents  should  be  criticallyexaminedfrom  diverse  perspectives 
in  order  that  its  values  and  limits  can  be  more  fully  contemplated.  As 
editor  1  welcome  and  encourage  critical  examination  of  all  educational 
orientations  toward  advancing  multicultural  and  cross-cultural  goals  i  n 
art  education. 

This  volume  of  the  journal  has  no  preselected  theme.  However, 
this  issue  was  an  experiment  in  two  ways.  The  first  experiment  was  the 
broadening  of  style  manual  requirements  to  accept  eid\er  APA  or 
Chicago  style.  This  has  resulted  in  less  reworking  of  manuscripts  on  the 
part  of  authors  and  editors.  It  has,  however,  meant  giving  more 
edi  torial  attention  to  a  wider  range  of  style  details.  Consistency  and  ac- 
curacy can  suffer  under  such  experiments  and  we  appreciate  readership's 

patience. 

The  second  experiment  was  having  the  journal  benefit  the  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Oregon  where  it  is  being  produced.  As  you 
may  know,  the  costs  for  producing  this  Journal  once  a  year  are  far 
beyond  th-  means  of  USSEA.  Thus,  it  is  necessary  to  house  the  journal 
in  a  university  in  order  to  cover  the  large  majority  of  actual  costs.  Last 
year's  volume  of  the  journal  cost  $7,600.  The  approximate  percentage 
paid  by  the  university  was  65%.  While  costs  are  an  increasing  problem, 
the  university  docs  benefit  by  being  associated  with  the  journal. 
Odierwise,  current  levels  of  support  for  the  publication  would  not  be 
available.  However,  fuller  university  benefit  seemed  possible.  Thus,  I 
created  a  Journal  Publications  class  available  to  graduate  students  in 
and  outside  the  art  education  department.  Thisyeareight  master'sand 
doctoral  students  enrolled  and  learned  every  phase  of  publishing  the 
journal — from  receipt  of  initial  manuscripts,  through  the  review  proc- 
ess and  several  phases  of  editing,  to  facets  of  publication.  They 
experienced  blind  review  from  the  perspectives  of  writer  and  reviewer, 
read  anonymous  reviewers'  comments,  saw  the  transformation  of 
manuscriptt  through  author  and  editorial  efforts  (including  their  own 
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editing),  learned  various  writing  and  publication  styles,  and  studied 

similarities  and  differences  among  academic  journals. 

What  students  gained  from  the  class  aixl  what  they  gave  to  the 

process  and  the  journal  were  expressed  by  two  seminar  participants. 

Victoria  Saunders  (niece  of  our  current  USSEA  President)  wrote, 
*The  most  rewarding  part  was  the  editing  of  manuscripts.  It 
was  exciting  to  work  with  a  manuscript  from  the  beginning, 
watching  it  become  more  developed  and  refined  through  the 
collaboration  of  editorial  suggestions  and  the  author's  re- 
sponses to  them.  It  made  me  really  appreciate  the  work  that 
goes  into  a  finished  paper  and  1  gained  a  feeling  of  accomplish- 
ment for  those  whose  manuscripts  1  helped  along.  The  focus 
that  the  seminar  took,  on  the  process  of  journal  publication, 
assisted  me  in  'demystifying'  an  important  aspect  of  the  aca- 
demic/professional world.  1  have  a  greater  appreciation  of  the 
product  because  I've  been  an  integral  part  of  the  process." 
Liz  Hoffman  expanded  on  die  collaborative  elements  and  profes- 

sional  value: 

*The  resource  level  in  our  group  was  high.  Some  of  us  had 
computer  ski  lis,  some  had  advertising  expertise,  a  few  were  pro- 
ficient in  graphic  design  and  most  had  done  previous  editing. 
The  richness  of  talent,  diverse  backgrounds  and  networking 
contacts  were  revealed  in  true  collaborative  work  as  people 
negotiated  their  perspectives  into  a  finished  product.  As  a 
doctoral  student,  I  recognize  how  important  knowledge  of  the 
publishing  process  is.  Beyond  editing  skills,  I've  learned  the 
sequence  and  etiquette  of  blind  review,  the  diplomacy  so 
critical  in  correspondence,  the  importance  and  frustration  of 
working  under  deadlines,  the  biases  inherently  stmcturcd  into 
our  systems  which  may  discourage  foreign  authors,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  melding  so  many  unwieldy  parts  into  a  coherent, 
cohesive  document.  The  publishing  realm  is  no  longer  the 
clatxlestine  operation  1  once  pictured,  but  an  accessible,  vital 
and  flexible  communication  system  to  which  responsible  art 
educators  will  contribute." 

This  volume,  then,  reflects  collaboration  among  graduate  stu- 
dents, myself,  the  authors  and  reviewers.  Students'  work  on  the  journal 
was  in  addition  to  the  normal  work  of  reviewers  and  editor.  Doctoral 
students  felt  the  seminar  should  be  a  requirement  in  their  program. 
Some  want  to  repeat  the  expcrieiKe.  Students  engaged  in  lively, 
ongoing  debates  over  form  and  content  througho^r  the  term  in  a 
manner  uiilikc  other  Issue-based  seminars.  In  addition,  some  created 
advertisements  which  you  will  find  at  the  end  of  the  journal.  These  ads 
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are  the  result  of  an  exchange  with  other  journals  or  are  inclucJcd  at  no 
charge.  Other  students  sought  out  journals  to  exchange  ads  with  in  the 
future.  Still  od^eni  worked  to  develop  a  computerized  subscription 
system  to  better  manage  the  growing  diversity  of  individual  and 
institutional  subscribers.  All  the  students'  names  are  on  the  inside  front 
cover. 

This  volume  may  not  appear  very  different  from  previous  ones  as 
a  final  document,  but  I  assure  you  that  the  manuscripts  in  this  issue 
have  had  more  scrutiny  and  debate  on  behalf  of  the  author  and  content 
than  I  could  have  imagined  when  conceptualizing  the  seminar.  Widi 
all  this  input,  the  process  extended  our  deadline.  1  cannot  apologize  for 
delay  under  the  circumstances,  but  next  year  we  should  be  back  on 
target. 

In  closing,  I  turn  your  attention  to  the  articles  and  reviews  which 
bendfitted  from  this  process.  Luh  Errlzuriz  provides  us  with  insight  into 
Chilean  art  education  while  Mary  Stokrocki  takes  us  to  Rotterdam  in 
another  example  of  her  on-site  research  contributions  to  our  field. 
Among  the  other  articles,  some  come  from  what  1  thoughtfully  regard 
as  "younger"  members  of  our  field.  Examples  are  Dorothy  Heard  as  well 
as  Kerry  Freedman,  Patricia  Stuhr  and  Sandra  Weinberg.  Their 
writings  are  powerful  and  challenging  in  seeking  to  expose  and  examine 
premises  for  advancing  culture  based  art  education.  Doug  Blandy  and 
Kristin  Congdon  treat  us  to  aspects  of  a  fishing  paraphernalia  folk  art 
exhibition  as  an  example  of  aesthetic  valuing  and  inquiry  that  can 
inform  art  study.  Peter  Smith  presents  a  piece  of  his  growing  body  of 
work  that  has  evolved  out  of  his  interests  in  Lowenfeld  and  Germanic 
contributions  to  art  education.  Karen  Field,  an  anthropology  professor, 
offers  a  study  completed  ccveral  ye^rs  ago  on  the  schooling,  work  roles 
and  values  of  some  west  coast  artists.  A  usefulness  of  her  paper  is  to 
ponder  its  relevarcy  for  today.  Have  schooling  and  values  of  artists 
changed?  Ha vear:ists*  views  of  themselves  as  cultural  deviants  altered? 
Seminar  students  ask  readers  to  compare  her  paper  to  Heard's. 

Reviews  are  also  p^n  of  this  volume  and  I  encourage  more  of  our 
several  hundred  subscribers  to  send  manuscripts  and  reviews  for  up- 
coming issues.  The  deadline  for  the  next  volume  is  September  15,1990. 

1  am  indebted  to  our  department  office  coordinator,  Lisa  DcLe6n, 
for  her  tireless  word  processing  efforts  and  to  associate  editor,  Liz 
Hoffman.  I  am  delighted  that  Liz  will  remain  in  this  role  next  year.  1 
could  not  have  accomplished  the  work  without  her  talents  and  pa- 
tience. 

Final  thanks  go  to  the  seminar  students  who  have  provided  me 
with  the  most  interesting  editorial  experience  of  my  career. 
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A  Pedagogy  for  Multiculturalizing  Art  Education 


Dorothy  Heard 

Uberatory  pedagogy,  the  critical  examination  of  hoiv  hmvledge  is 
produced  and  used,  is  presented  in  this  essay  as  a  strategy  for  mukicukural- 
ixi^g  art  education,  This  process  reqtdres  active  participation  of  teacher  and 
students  to  determine  their  curricula  and  teacJung/learrung  strate^es.  Mul- 
tiple cultural  views  are  essential  if  we  recognize  the  culturally  pluralistic 
nature  of  American  society.  The  ability  to  de<onstruct  one's  point  of  view 
is  crucial  for  a  contextual  understanding  of  multiple  cultural  experiences. 
This  essay  examines  the  dialog  method  for  pedagogy  as  a  vneans  for 
multiculturalizing  art  education,  and  recommends  that  teachers  draw  upon 
Jung's  vx)tion  of  archetype  as  a  thematic  resource  for  problem-posing. 


Dominant  approaches  to  art  education  have  not  addressed  the 
issue  of  providing  multicultural  education  to  school -age  children. 
Although  few  in  number,  less  widespread  approaches  to  art  learning 
have  made  multicultural  education  a  central  program  issueJ  Such 
approaches  have  attempted  to  combine  schooling  reforms  recom- 
mended by  proponents  of  multicultural  education  with  some  aspects  of 
popular  art  education  theory  and  practice.  These  approaches  have  also 
suggested  possible  models  for  selecting  and  structuring  appropriate 
curricular  content.  They  have  not,  however,  dealt  wi  th  issues  pertinent 
to  creating  or  adapting  pedagogic  methodology  for  multiculturalizing 
art  education. 

This  proposes  using  a  liberatory  pedagogy  as  a  strategy  for  multi' 
culturalizingart education.  Liberatory  pedagogy  is  inpartcharacterized 
by  the  mutual  engagement  of  students  and  teacher  in  the  creation  of 
knowledge.  Critical  examination  of  how  knowledge  is  produced  and 
used  is  an  essential  feature  of  liberatory  pedagogy.  Liberatory  pedagogy 
can  be  used  to  illuminate  historical,  existing,  as  well  as  possible 
relationships  among  individuals,  cultures,  and  societies  in  relation  to 
the  creation  and  appreciation  of  art.  Issues  relevant  to  liberatory 
pedagogical  strategies  and  art  education  are  examined  in  this  essay. 
Section  one  examines  some  of  the  historical,  social,  and  political 
aspects  of  American  educational  practices.  Section  two  defines  mult- 
icultural education  and  briefly  comments  on  the  nature  of 
ethnocentricity.  Section  three  contains  an  overview  of  some  of  the 
work  done  by  art  educators  in  the  area  of  multicultural  education. 
Sectionfour  suggests  tliata  position  be  considered  which  takes  seriously 
the  need  to  educate  students  in  art  through  self^reflection,  dialogical 
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discourse  of  art  in  society  and  culture,  and  dialogical  discourse  of  the 
possibilities  of  art  in  action.  Section  five  recommends  the  selection  of 
themes  for  situated  problem-posing  in  school  classrooms.  Section  six 
concludes  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  three  areas  discussed  at  greater 
length  in  the  body  of  the  essay — mul  ticul  tural  education,  art  education, 
and  liberatory  pedagogy. 

Socio-political  Aspects  of  Education 
Approaches  to  education  partly  reflect  socio-political  conditions 
of  the  time  of  their  inception  or  rise  to  prominence.  This  means  of 
determining  or  developing  the  most  timely  approach  to  teaching  is 
acceptable  when  based  on  the  belief  that  value  changes  in  society  and 
culture  should  dictate  educational  goals.^ 

In  societies  composed  of  multiple  cultures,  as  in  American  society, 
our  beliefs  and  actions  are  guided  by  complex ,  change-  inspi  ri  ng  events. 
Multiple  cultures  and  multiple  political  and  economic  realities  may 
require  pedagogies  capable  of  handling  multiple  perspectives.  As  a 
democratic  society,  we  believe  in  individual  self-fulfillment  and  equal- 
ity for  all.'  Thus,  while  the  concepts  of  self-fulfillment  and  equality  are 
not  mutually  exclusive,  forces  endemic  to  U.  S.  American  capitalist 
democracy  nevertheless  make  their  simultaneous  expression  a  chal- 
lenge.^ 

Social  life  requires  rules  for  equal  and  just  human  interaction.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  personal  individual  liberty  is  an  essential 
condition  for  creativity,  without  which  there  is  no  human  achieve- 
ment. Hence,  a  fundamental  characteristic  of  society  is  the  articulation 
of  some  mixture  of  social  life  and  personal  liberty.*  Basing  educational 
outcomes  upon  a  definition  of  democratic  society  that  sweeps  quickly 
past  the  tensions  that  exist  between  the  articulations  of  individuality 
and  social  equality  insure  that  neither  the  self  nor  society  will  be 
informed,  nor  will  they  grow.  A  free-self  in  an  equal  society  is  the 
fundamental  element  of  social  progress,  and  as  such  is  an  educational 
objective  worthy  of  transmittal.  The  individual's  freedom  to  create 
helps  societies  move  forward.  Nevertheless,  individual,  aesthetic, 
economic,  and  cultural  freedom  is  often  challenged  by  the  biases  or  self- 
interests  of  dominant  groups. 

Cultural  bias  in  American  education  has  been  present  since  the 
inception  of  formal  education  in  this  country.*  For  early  American 
setders,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Protestant  ethos  became  the  model  of 
behavior  for  economic  success  and  social  empowerment.  The  school- 
ing of  some  of  our  early  European  settlers  who  were  not  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tradition  and  non-Europeans  can  be  accurately  described  as 
cultural  indoctrination.'  From  its  very  beginnings,  American  society 
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U?s  been  composed  of  various  cultures.  However,  our  legacy  of 
continued  growth  in  cultural  diversity  has  a  comparatively  shorter 
socio-educational  history  and  has  received  only  minimal  attention 
from  some  educational  planners.  Educators  must  cease  implying  that 
they  arc  academic  transmitters  of  a  singular  culture.®  Educators  must 
not  only  recognize  the  culturally  pluralistic  nature  of  U.  S.  American 
society,  but  they  must  also  utilize  procedures  for  transmitting  multiple 
cultural  views. 

Multicultural  Education 

Multicultural  education  has  at  times  been  wrongly  interpreted  h\ 
some  as  education  specifically  meant  to  teach  certain  ethnic  groups 
with  the  goal  of  addressing  only  their  particular  needs.  Such  ap- 
proaches result  in  fractured  isolationism.  Multicultural  education 
should  not  signify  or  be  synonymous  with  "minority"  education. 

Since  the  early  1 960s ,  a  variety  of  concepts,  and  consequendy  thei  r 
aims  in  educational  reform,  have  come  under  the  heading  of  "multi- 
cultural education."  At  times,  numerous  terms  have  been  used  to  refer 
to  the  same  concept.  Banks'  and  Baker^°  have  elaborated  on  this  point 
in  their  attempts  to  synthesize  conceptualizations,  goals,  and  terms 
related  to  multicultural  education.  For  a  historical  overview,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Gay,"  who  discusses  what  multicultural  education  meant, 
and  was,  during  the  '60s,  70s,  and  *80s. 

In  this  essay,  multicultural  education  will  refer  to  classroom  and 
non-classroom  programs,  discipline  content,  curricula,  pedagogy,  ide- 
ologies, and  pol  icies  aimed  at  exposing  individuals  to  n^imcrous  histori- 
cal and  contemporary  cultures  in  this  and  other  countries  so  they  can 
participate  fully  in  the  transformation  of  the  relationship  between  the 
individual  and  society. 

Taba'^has  suggested  that  education  becomes  a  legitimate  enter- 
prise when  it  seeks  to  know  what  our  social  environmental  concerns  are 
and  to  plan  and  implement  the  means  for  addressing  the  issues  involved 
in  .^iC  dynamics  of  the  human  environment.  Not  only  would  it  be 
unreasonable,  but  it  would  also  be  inappropriate  for  education  as  one 
of  many  socializing  forces  to  assume  sole  responsibility  for  the  socio- 
cultural  environment.  However,  increasing  students'  multicultural 
awareness  and  understanding  may  be  an  area  whe.e  education  can  take 
a  leadership  role  by  providing  the  tools  for  a  discourse  aimed  at 
assessing,  shaping,  and  developing  the  potentialities  of  our  social 
environment.  A  large  portion  of  children's  information  about  other 
cultures  is  obtained  in  schoolrooms.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
communities  that  are  primarily  of  one  race,  one  language,  and/or  one 
religion.  They  may  represent  a  handful  of  distilled  models  for  aspira- 
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tions  and  coalesced  beliefs  about  human  nature  and  A\c  natural 
environment;  communities  that  would  otherwise  be  termed  "isolated" 
but  for  the  modem  technological  and  economical  devices  they  possess 
or  deploy.*^ 

Few  would  dispute  the  claim  that  highly  unified  or  culturally 
homogeneous  communities  provide  an  inexorable  amount  of  security 
to  its  individuals.  The  primary  objective  of  ethnocentricity  is,  after  all. 
to  perpetuate  a  status  quo  of  beliefs,  feelings,  and  behaviors  that  were 
held  by  the  individuals  that  made  up  the  community  at  its  inception. 
But  this  securi  ty  does  not  come  cheaply;  it  is  paid  for  on  both  i  ndi vidual 
and  societal  levels.  At  the  same  time  that  the  ethnocentricity  of  the 
community  is  providing  behavioral  guidance  and  physical  comfort,  it 
is  also  developing  within  each  member  strong  cultural  biases  and 
prejudices. 

Assuming  that  greater  multicultural  awareness  is  a  necessary  and 
desirable  goal,  and  that  homogeneous  cultures  have  no  built-in  means 
for  acquiring  intercultural  sensibilities,  it  then  becomes  one  of  the  tasks 
of  education,  as  an  agent  of  possibilities,  to  develop  pluralistic  under- 
standings "if  it  desires  to  prepare  people  to  live  in  a  vastly  expanded 
world  with  interdependent  heterogeneous  cultures."'^  In  culturally 
bounded  communities  and  nations,  however,  ethnocentricity  is  thor^ 
ough  and  pervasive,  thus  affecting  both  psychological  and  social 
concepts.  This  means  that  educational  philosophies  and  goals  can  also 
be,  and  usually  are,  influenced  by  cultural  beliefs.  Insular  communities 
arc  not  the  only  breeding  ground  for  the  cultivation  of  ethnocentricity. 
In  large  and  heterogeneously  complex  societies  and  communities, 
ethnocentricity  often  takes  the  form  of  "top-down**  transfer  of  the 
dominant  culture.  The  entire  "English-only"  syndrome  is  a  prime 
example  and  is  a  manifestation  of  ethnocentricity.'^ 

The  covert  nature  of  ethnocentricity  is  problematic  when  educa- 
tional goals  are  aimed  at  developing  students*  multicultural  sensibilities 
and  perspectives.  On  the  one  hand,  the  problem  rises  out  of  deeply 
cmbeddixl  needs  and  desires  from  which  values  are  selected  that 
articulate  themselves  as  the  cultural  aspect  within  the  character  of  each 
individual.  Needs  and  desires  in  the  form  of  values  are  perpetuated  to 
assure  the  continuity  of  the  culture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ethnocen- 
tric acts  of  dominant  cultures  within  pluralistic  societies  attempt,  ard 
quite  often  succeed,  to  become  invisibly  meshed  in  the  daily  activities 
of  the  domineering  and  the  dominated.  Instrut  ional  programming 
that  aims  to  develop  students'  multicultural  thinking  and  to  deepen 
their  sensitivities  is  seriously  challenged  to  develop  and/or  adapt 
approaches  to  pedagogy  that  permit  maximum  flexibility  in  planning 
and  freedom  from  cultural  bias. 
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Multicultur?!  Art  Education 
I  have  already  demonstrated  that  educational  institutions  are  (in 
fact,  if  not  in  principle)  agencies  of  cultural  and  economic  reproduc- 
tion J*  Chapman's  brief  review  of  eleven  trends  in  art  education  from 
1870  to  1978  draws  heavily  on  the  notion  that  socio-political  condi- 
tions affect  the  periodic  dominance  of  one  curricular  approach  over 
othersJ^ 

Beliefs  about  the  relationship  between  die  individual  and  society 
influence  and  are  reflected  in  educational  philosophies  and  curricular 
goals  and  in  teaching  strategies.  Educational  philosophies  based  on  a 
specific  type  of  individual-social  relationship  or  an  attempted  synthesis 
of  various  types  of  relationships  may  inadvertently  reinforce  some 
cultures  and  not  others,  and  may  therefore  also  run  the  risk  of  encour- 
aging ethnocentric  behavior  or  elitism.  In  this  context,  Elliot  Eisner's^^ 
lament  that  "the  diversity  of  aims  and  rationales  for  teaching  art  in 
schools  is  unfortunate  and  pardy  due  to  the  size  of  the  nation,  cultural 
diversity  among  citizens,  and  lack  of  strict  curricula  control  at  the 
federal  level"  might  lead  some  practitioners  to  implement  homoge- 
nized curricula  developed  by  a  self-appointed  few  who  would  authorize 
themselves  as  sole  determiners,  producers,  guardians,  purveyors,  and 
disseminators  of  art  knowledge  for  all.  The  Civil  Rights  movement  and 
other  reformations  of  the  '60s,  '70s,  and  '80s  have  made  it  clear  that  a 
singular  cultural  voice  is  not  a  viable  means  for  any  discussion  of  the 
implementation  of  public  arts  education  J'  What  we  need  instead  are 
curricula  and  reaching  strategies  based  on  a  multicultural  philosophy  of 
education  which  wholeheartedly  reflect  the  principles  of  liberty,  op- 
portunity, and  equality  for  all. 

Recent  popular  conceptions  of  multicultural  education  among 
some  art  educators  call  for  the  development  of  learner  identification 
with  one's  own  cultural  heritage  and  a  respect  for  and  understanding  of 
the  cultural  heritages  of  others.^ 

The  fact  that  art  education  must  become  culturally  pluralistic  in  its 
expression  of  beliefs,  goals,  and  objectives  is  not,  however,  a  recent 
development.  As  a  proponent  of  multicultural  education,  McFee^* 
comm.entcd,  in  197'^.;  on  the  then  growing  recognition  among  educa- 
tors of  the  pluralistic  nature  of  American  society  and  its  implications 
for  art  education.  Some  of  McFee's  '^big  forces  in  social  change  [that 
impact  upon  educational  policy);  kinds  of  judgments  needed  by  indi- 
viduals in  a  pluralistic  society;  and  aesthetically  based  behaviors  |that| 
should  be  considered  in  all  art  education""  continue  to  be  important 
factors  for  today's  educational  decision-making.  More  recently,  McFee 
noted  that  at  the  1965  Penn  State  vSeminar,  "The  diverse  needs  of 
students  in  multicultural  society  for  art  experience  were  considered. 
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This  had  not  happened  before,  nor  has  it  since/'^  Why  art  educators 
have  not  widely  acknowledged  the  pluralistic  nature  of  American 
society  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  discussion.  However,  the  most 
efFective  means  for  multiculturalizingart  education  precludes  origina- 
tion of  the  hierarchical  sort  —  i.e.,  from  educational  policymakers 
"down**  to  the  classroom.  A  truly  multicultural  education  is  no: 
possible  without  the  active  participation  of  teacher  and  student  being 
among  the  determiners  of  curricula  and  teaching/learning  strategies.^^ 
Multicultural  art  education  is  more  than  teaching  and  learning  pre- 
organized  knowledge,  skills,  and  feelings;  it  requires  critical,  dialogical 
examination  of  knowledge  sources  in  cultural  contexts  and  of  current 
artistic  goals,  developments,  and  processes. 

A  Pedagogy  for  Multiculturalizing  Art  Education 
Curricular  goals  and  discipline  content  are  among  the  factors  that 
have  limited  implementation  of  multicultural  education  in  U.  S. 
schools.^^  Indeed,  "State  and  school  authorities  seek  a  standard 
curriculum  that  is  'teacher-prooP!"^  Pedagogy  and  curricular  content 
are  not  inextricably  linked,  and  the  individual  teacher  must  not  be 
legislated  out  of  "knowledge-making."^^  Active  participation  by  both 
teacher  and  student  is  essential  to  the  implementation  of  the  multieth' 
nic  component  of  multicultural  education  which  has  been  described  as 
"fundamentally  an  affective,  experiential,  and  qualitative  phenome- 
non  that  requires,  if  it  is  to  be  effective,  a  commitment  to  imagination, 
iniu)vation,  arvi  change."^ 

A  contextural  treatment  of  art  in  education  in  a  culturally  plural- 
istic and  globally  oriented  democratic  society  requires  pedagogy  that 
teaches  dialogical  skills  for  studying  independently  and  interdepcn- 
dently  —  art'society-economy-culture- individuality.  The  ability  to 
de-construct  one*s  point  of  view  is  crucial  for  a  contextural  understand- 
ing  of  multiple  cultural  experiences.  Studying  a  cultural  art  form  from 
outside  mainstream  U.S.  society  in  part  requires  the  shedding  of 
capitalist,  western  democratic  norms  if  the  observer's  desire  is  to  see  the 
other  culture  in  its  own  self-defined  context.^'  Cultural  and  societal 
differences  run  deeper  than  the  surface  on  which  strokes  are  brushed. 

The  dialogic  method'°  is  at  the  heart  of  the  pedagogy  for  multi- 
cul  turalizi  ng  art  education.  As  a  way  of  deli  neati  ng  some  of  the  features 
of  dialogical  discourse,  I  would  like  to  briefly  comment  on  the  hc- 
gemonistic^^  character  of  two  syllogistic  propositions  for  conducting 
and  developing  art  learning  and  teaching. 

The  first  one  of  these  propositions  is  an  interpretation  of  disci- 
pline-based art  education  which  uses  analytical  and  dialogical  dis- 
course. As  a  proponent  of  discipline-based  art  education,  Parrott  says 
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that  the  achievement  of  excellence,  which  she  sees  as  "the  develop- 
ment of  an  individual's  uniqueness  within  a  unified  society"  is  possible 
in  education  through  art.'^  Although  recogniiing  the  contributions 
popular  and  ethnic  arts  make  to  the  child's  "inspirational-well",  Parrot 
believes  "the  fine  arts  ['*high  art")  should  have  a  firm  place  in  the 
experiences  of  all  children,  if  excellence  is  the  ultimate  goal."'^  For  her 
particular  approach  to  arts  curricula,  Parrott  co-opts  Plato's  philosophi- 
cal model  of  disciplined  thinking.  She  proposes  an  education  through 
art  in  which  aesthetic  and  analytical  methods  of  studying  art  are  used 
to  achieve  higher  levels  of  cognitive  development.  Parrott's  notion  of 
using  (1)  "the  fine  arts"  (i.e.,  non-ethnic,  non-folk,  non-popular  arts) 
and  (2)  the  roles  of  the  artist,  art  historian,  aesthetician,  and  art  critic 
as  models  for  acquiring  a  cognitive-aesthetic  education  that  is  "equi- 
table and  of  a  high  standard  of  excellence"'*  goes  beyond  the  goal  of 
intellectual  elitism  —  it  clearly  casts  aesthetics  in  the  role  of  instrument 
for  cultural  domination.  The  roles  of  artist,  art  historian,  critic,  and 
aesthetician  are  not  culturally  free,  nor  do  they  appear  in  all  cultures.'^ 
LaChapelle  discusses  the  usefulness  of  viewing  ideas  about  artists 
from  a  sociology  of  occupation  viewpoint.'^  Sociology  of  occupation  is 
an  approach  which  is  already  resulting  in  a  re-contexturalization  of 
traditional  notions  about  the  artist/community  relationship.  The 
suggestion  that  sociological  examination  of  arts  processes  may  affect 
the  "facts"  of  the  art  historian  has  important  implications  for  classroom 
instruction.  If,  as  Bird  says,  the  "facts  [surrounding  cultural  production] 
are  not  considered  by  some  art  historians  or  literary  critics  to  be  at  all 
necessary  for  an  understanding  of  the  cultural  product,""  then  it  should 
inspire  us  as  art  educators  to  develop  inquiry  and  instruction  strategies 
that  allow  for  discourse  on  the  nature  of  various  arts  roles  and  not 
merely  adopt  a  role  (artist,  art  historian,  aesthetician,  art  critic) 
without  knowledge  of  its  operation  within  the  fuller  context  of  a 
culturally  pluralistic  society.  Art  making  f  nd  art  criticism  should  be 
taught  as  means  by  which  culture  and  cultural  change  can  be  produced; 
they  are  not  neutral  processes  or  structures  for  presenting  cultural 
values. 

If  we  as  educators  in  culturally  pluralistic  classrooms  and  "the 
global  classroom"  are  to  attempt  to  use  various  art  roles  as  models  for 
learning  (notwithstanding  our  ultimate  educational  goals),  then  it 
becomes  important  for  us  to  be  informed  about  arts  roles  from  a  variety 
of  cultures.  Arts  researchers  should  inquire  into  the  types  of  arts  roles 
available  in  various  cultures.  Without  knowledge  of  the  paradigms  of 
arts  roles/models  of  cultural  communication  and  production,  we  are  ill- 
equipped  to  provide  children  with  an  unbiased  multicultural  art  educa- 
tion. 
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Like  Parrotfs  interpretation  of  the  discipline-based  approach, 
other  attempts  have  Jn  made  to  bring  order  -  vancnas  currj^j^  r 
rationales  and  teaching  strategies  in  art  '"^^Xcadon 
•  and  Zimmerman'*  attempt  to  ideologically  balance  art  education 
oracti^S   Tl.ese  authors  do  this  by  defining  what  they  see  as  the 
neis^^  relationship  between  four  education  components  (content, 
Snt  tSer.  setting)  for  successful  implementation  of  three  cur- 
rSa"  orientations  (society-centered,  child-centered,  subject  matter- 
cent^)  to  art  education.  Whether  a  --plete  and  coher^^^^^^^^^^^ 
curriculum  can  be  achieved  through  the  "scotch  pla.d    ^"^  J^^ 
ma^Sng  of  components  constructed  from  three  separate  phdosoph^- 
Si  orientations  trthe  relationship  between  the  individual  and  society 
s  question  ble.  It  seems  more  likely  that  a  philosophical  paradigm 
baid  on  the  integrity  and  the  interrelationship  of  J^--P«-- 
might  provide  greater  completeness  and  coherence  and  be  more  appro 

While  some  art  educators  covertly  (whether  intended  or  not)  cast 
thev^^^ofadominantcultureintheshadowofacognirive-analyn  1 

^^^del  Tor  learning,  still  others  map  "-"-^'^'^^^^Sctdiff  '- 
cal  domination  by  shifting  attention  away  from  the  f  '^'"^ 
ences  between  (and  among)  educational  components  and  curncular 

°""^fbasis  for  understanding,  examining,  and  -ercising  tiie  prin- 
cioles  of  self-fulfillment  in  an  equal  society  vanes  from  one  curr.cular 
nSn  S^ew  to  another.  It  may  even  be  that  some  approaches  to 
Tcation  provide  greater  opportunities  for  -  ^  / -^^^^^^^^ 
members  of  societv  through  explicit  denial  of  self-fulfillment  tor  otl-  ers. 
TndS  mp  St  an  empirical-analytical  world  view  which  str.  es  to 
conno  the  enviionment.  human  beings,  and  objects,  is  the  "Otion  of 
SX-theveryantithesisofindividuality.equality.andplurahty. 

Smmenting  on  the  importance  of  knowing  one's  paradigm 
Pearse^  brieHy  outlines  Habermas'  three  orientations  of  knowing, 
aS  ng  tha  2  empirical-analytic  orientation  (i.e.,  technical  know  - 
edge  fiS.  as  facts,  theories,  generalizations  and  cause-effect  aws) 
continues  to  dominate  our  research  and  teaching  practices^  Part  cu- 
arVeLanttothepresentdiscu^ionisHabermas-cntica^^ 
orientation,  which  is  described  by  Pearse  as  a  "Pa-dj-  W^^^^ 
meanings,  the  essences,  and  the  understandings  °^'""1"pI'=;?^ 
gained  frOm  the  situational-interpretative  orientation  and  adj  the 
critical  dimension."^'  In  the  critical-theoretic  approach,  reflection  .s 
eSal  for  achieving  meaningful  transformation  action.  Roughly. 
Tp    ernofknowing^nthi^approachis:  (l)renectionupon 

relation  to  one's  self  and  the/one's  world  and  one  s  self  in  the/one  s 
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world,  aixl  (3)  subsequent  acts  of  transformation,  A  way  of  knowing 
that  emphasizes  understanding  through  reflection,  interactive  rela- 
tionships,  and  transformation  provides  a  more  fluid  and  less  schismatic 
context  for  implementing  a  pluralistic  art  pedagogy  than  does  an 
empincal^analytical  orientation.  The  liberatory  dialogical  method  of 
education^  encourages  the  kind  of  illuminated  knowing  that  I  refer  to 
here. 

As  a  fundamental  aspect  of  liberatory  pedagogy,  dialogical  dis- 
course  is  engaged  in  as  a  process  for  the  acquisition  and  creation  of 
knowledge.  Three  types  of  knowledge  are  acquired  and  produced 
through  dialogic  pedagogy:  ( 1 )  knowledge  of  discipline,  (2)  knowledge 
of  history,  and  (3)  personal  knowledge.  And  together,  contexturally, 
these  knowledges  and  action,  transform  individual  and  society. 

In  liberatory  pedagogy  the  body^of-knowledge  of  a  discipline  is 
strategically  presented  and  located  in  the  larger  context  of  education, 
hor  instance,  information  from  the  body-of-knowledge  on  art  should  be 
presented  after  the  teacher  poses  a  question  to  which  students  respond 
first  to  each  other  in  small  groups,  then  to  the  class  as  a  whole.  The 
body-of-knowledge  is  presented  after  students  have  begun  their  own  ' 
authentic  research  using  their  personal  experience  as  a  knowledge  base 
Bowles  and  Gintis  say  that  "the  central  prerequisite  for  personal 
development— be  it  physical,  emotional,  aesthetic,  cognitive,  or  spin- 
tual  — lies  in  the  capacity  to  control  the  conditions  of  one's  life.  Thus, 
a  society  can  foster  personal  development  roughly  to  the  extent  that  it 
allows  and  requires  personal  interaction  along  the  lines  of  equal,  unified 
participatory  and  democratic  cooperation  and  struggle 

The  notion  of  multicultural  education  is  implicit  in  an  education 
that  takes  as  primary  the  integrity  of  the  individual.  Multicultural 
education  becomes  a  possibility  when  the  individual  is  seen  as  a  carrier 
of  culaire  and  when  educators  recognize  that  culture  resides  in  the 
individual.^  To  practice  democratic  multicultural  education  in  the 
aits,  the  focus  must  in  large  part  be  on  this  type  of  approach  to  teaching 
wherein  content  choices  are  made  jointly  by  students  and  teachers  and 
based  in  the  arts  disciplines,  lived  experiences  of  students,  and  historic 
cal/contemporary  art  contexts.  Shores  and  FriereV^  liberatory  pcda- 
gogy  satisfy  these  criteria. 

The  following  comments  highlight  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
Shot  s  and  Friere's  notion  of  liberatory  transformative  education  and 
dialogical  pedagogy.  "In  liberatory  education,  we  do  not  propose  mere 
technique  for  gaining  literacy,  or  expertise,  or  professional  skills,  or 
even  criiical  thought.  The  methods  of  dialogical  education  draw  us 
into  the  intimacy  of  the  society,  the  rmon  d'etre  of  every  object  of 
study. 
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Libera tory  pedagogy  is  a  creative  pedagogy  focused  on  student  re- 
invention and  creation  of  knowledge.  For  the  students  and  teacher 
engaged  in  libera  tory  education,  reflection  and  dialogue  are  key  acts 
that  transform  the  perception  of  reality.  This  establishes  a  dialectical 
rather  than  a  manipulative  or  one-dircctional  didactic  relationship 
between  the  teacher  and  students.  "Dialogue  seals  the  relationship 
between  the  cognitive  subjects,  the  subjects  who  know,  and  who  try  to 
know.'*^'  The  dialectical  relationship  between  teacher  and  students  is 
supported  by  an  epistemological  cycle  of  knowing  which  involves;  two 
moments  in  knowing:  (1 )  the  production  of  new  knowledge,  and  (2) 
coming  to  know  or  perceive  knowledge  that  has  already  been  produced. 

In  the  classroom,  dialogic  methodology  begins  when  the  teacher 
poses  a  problem  that  students  participate  in  shaping.^  In  the  following 
section  of  this  essay,  I  will  discuss  some  issues  related  to,  and  recom- 
mend a  means  for,  selecting  themes  for  multiculturalizing  art  that 
teachers  might  use  in  the  problem -posing  process  with  their  students. 

A  Recommendation  for  Problem-posing  in  a  Libera  tory  Pedagogy 
for  Multiculturalizing  Art  Education 

As  teachers  and  researchers,  we  must  develop  methods  of  discourse 
that  lead  students  to  examine  the  creation  of  meanings  embodied  in 
multicultural  experiences  and  objects,  and  likewise  to  develop  dialogue 
on  the  processes  by  which  socially  domineering  proponents  of  world 
views  preserve  and  perpetuate  their  views  by  producing  very  specific 
kinds  of  information  and  experiences.^'  The  myth  of  value-free 
learning  operates  within  a  mechanism  for  domination  and  not  libera- 
tion. Shot  and  Friere  point  out  that  "in  schools  and  colleges,  science, 
engineering,  technology,  business,  and  many  social  science  courses 
generally  present  knowledge  as  value-free,  free  of  ideology  or  politics. 
These  falsely  neutral  curricula  train  students  to  observe  things  without 
judging,  to  see  the  world  from  the  official  consensus,  to  carry  out  orders 
without  questioning,  as  if  the  given  society  is  fixed  and  fine.  Their 
courses  emphasize  technique,  not  critical  contact  wirS  reality."^^ 

A  popular  myth  in  U.  S.  arts  education  and  prac  ice  is  the  belief 
that  creative  expression  is  independent  of  economic  concepts.  Some 
artists  mistakenly  believe  that  they  are  protecting  their  freedom  of  self- 
determination  by  insisting  on  the  fundamental  tightness  of  the  separa- 
tion of  art  from  economic  life.  The  links  between  art  and  money  — 
artistic,  social,  and  economic  values  —  have  been  traced  back  to 
William  Blake^^  and  still  further  to  the  Medicis  of  Florence."  Ratcliff 
says  that  in  western  art,  "the  aesthetic  is  an  aspect  of  the  economic,  as 
the  economic  is  an  aspect  of  the  aesthetic."^' 

The  aesthetic  and  economic  value  of  art  in  contemporary  U.  S. 
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society  is  a  complex  formulation  that  involves  the  beliefs  and  perspec- 
tives of  artists,  collectors,  dealers,  critics,  corporations,  curators,  state 
arts  councils,  art  historians,  gallery  owners,  and  auction  houses.  At 
present,  U.  S.  corporations  exercise  considerable  influence  in  setting 
the  combined  aesthetics  and  economic  value  of  art.  According  to 
Pears,  corporate  "sponsorship  of  the  arts  is  part  of  an  ideological  belief 
in  freedom  and  creativity."^  While  on  the  whole,  corporations  do  not 
appear  to  dictate  matters  of  aesthetics  and  self-expression,  they  do 
exercise  their  freedom  to  sponsor  those  artistic  forms  that  they  believe 
reinforce  the  corporate  image  they  wish  to  project. 

In  the  U.  S.,  artists  have  the  freedom  to  manipulate  materials  in 
neariyany  manner,  toemployany  technique,  and  to  express  their  views 
on  any  subject  or  theme.  Indeed,  for  "every  company  like  IBM  which 
would  never  sponsor  anything  way  out  there  are  many,  like  Philip 
Morris,  who  say  they  are  perfecdy  happy  to  be  associated  with  avant 
garde  exhibitions.*'^^ 

Corporations  control  the  monetary  value  of  art,  and  they  also 
control  personal  freedom  to  the  extent  that  artists  seek  recognition  and 
acceptance  of  their  work.  The  desire  for  recognition  and  acceptance  is 
a  natural  consequence  of  free  artistic  expression.  Recognition  and 
acceptance  are,  however,  managed  as  scarce  commodities,  as  the 
marketplace  provides  room  for  only  a  small  number  of  artists.^*  Free- 
dom to  create  must  never  be  a  commodity  to  be  granted,  sold,  bought, 
or  applied  for;  nor  should  it  be  short-circuited  at  the  juncture  of 
recognition  and  acceptance. 

The  institutional  sanctioning  of  creative  artistic  freedom  to  children 
vis  il  vis  the  view  of  artist  in  the  corporate  power  matrix  presents  a 
problem  for  a  liberatory  arts  education.  Libera tory  or  dialogic  pedagogy 
promotes  individual  critical  and  contextual  inquiry,  and  for  this  reason 
may  not  initially  be  recognized  as  different  from  thecontained  explora- 
tory experimental  atmosphere  already  granted  within  the  context  of 
the  corporate  aegis.  We  as  art  educators  have  todialectically  situate  art 
within  the  lives  of  children  and  adults  by  making  it  relevant  to  the 
mulriple  realities  of  life  and  society. 

nrhe  task  of  liberatory  educators,  together  with  their  students,  is  to 
attempt  to  illuminate  the  realities  of  artistic  experiences  in  our  multi- 
cultural classrooms  and  society.  Using  Friere's  and  Shor's  dialogic 
pedagogy,  teachers  and  students  may  begin  to  understand  how  their 
values  and  behaviors  toward  art  are  shaped  and  controlled.  The  more 
they  understand  about  the  mechanisms  of  art  production  and  distribu- 
tion in  our  society,  the  better  they  may  become  at  controlling  and 
transforming  the  realities  of  their  day-to  day  aesthetic  experiences. 
Liberatory  arts  education  then,  is  an  act  of  becoming  illuminated 
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(informed  by  critical  examination)  of  social,  cultural,  political,  and 
economic  arts  processes.  Illumination  is  required,  because  many  of  the 
dominating  aspects  of  arts  practices  in  the  U.  S.  are  obscured  by  myth 
and  misinformation. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  psycho-social 
historv  of  the  concept  of  dominance  and  its  hidckn  nature  in  complex 
socic  ,s.  ThefollowingcommentsandexcerptsfromMurray Bookchin, 
however,  represent  one  scholars  thinking  on  at  least  one  source  of 
serial  domination,  rule,  hierarchy,  the  shifting  of  world-views  and  art 
imagery. 

Bookchin,  inhisdiscourseonhierarchy  and  rule,  contends  that  the 
role  of  the  aged  as  "source  of  knowledge"  is  a  role  created  by  the  aged 
to  secure  for  themselves  a  place  of  prominence  and  to  ensure  their 
survival  in  society.  Accordingly,  the  specific  role  of  s/wrrwi  was  created 
by  the  aged  as  the  mechanism  by  which  power  could  be  bestowed  upon 
die  aged.  Bookchin  writes  diat  "they       aged]  have  die  most  to  gain 
by  the  institutionalization  of  society  and  the  emergence  of  hierarchy, 
for  it  is  within  this  realm  and  as  a  result  of  this  process  that  they  can 
retain  powers  that  are  denied  to  them  by  physical  weakness  and 
infirmity.  Their  need  for  social  power,  and  for  hierarchical  power  at 
that,  is  a  function  of  their  loss  of  biological  power.  The  soci?J.  sphere 
is  the  only  realm  in  which  this  power  can  be  created  and,  concomi- 
tandy,  the  only  sphere  that  can  cushion  their  vulnerability  to  natural 
forces.  Thus,  they  are  the  architects  *par  excellence'  of  social  life,  of 
social  power,  and  of  its  institutionalization  along  hierarchical  lines."^ 
In  Bookchin's  critical  discourse  on  social  rule,  shamans  and  priests 
continually  generate  and  re-define  world  views,  including  their  own 
.  self-defined  roles,  in  order  to  retain  their  power.  Creations  like  the 
Sphinx  and  Minotaur  reflect  a  compromise  between  animism  and 
religion;  the  moment  of  shift  from  shaman  to  priesdy  rule.^'  However, 
for  die  psychoana lys t  C.  G .  J  ung,  the  conflict  symbol  ized  by  the  Sph  i  nx 
is  not  only  seen  as  a  moment  in  a  social  transformative  process,  but  also 
as  an  essential,  rcpetirive  universal  phenomena.  "Jung  saw  the  Sphinx 
as  the  archetype  Good  Modier-Destroying  Mother,  a  contrast  deeply 
etched  into  the  collective  unconscious  of  all  who  must  depend  on 
parental  care.**^  As  such,  the  Good  Modier-Dcstroying  Mother  finds 
articulation  through  innumerable  cultural  and  individual  creative 
attempts  at  conflict  resolution.  Within  the  parameters  of  the  Jungian 
collective  unconscious  paradigm,  it  may  be  possible  to  develop  a 
dialogue  of  understanding,  recognition,  questioning,  and  reflccrion  on 
the  creation  of  individual,  culturaK  and  cross-cultural  meanings. 

The  liberatory  teacher  begins  by  seeking  generative  themes  that 
appear  in  the  lives  of  the  students.  Generarive  themes  arc  found  in  the 
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dialogues  of  the  students  about  their  experiences,  their  Hves.  Genera- 
tive themes  are  then  codified  by  the  teacher  and  presented  back  to  the 
students  in  a  structured  and  contexturally  problematic  way.  Liberatory 
teachers  may  also  begin  by  selecting  an  issue  for  students  to  reflect  upon 
from  within  the  context  of  their  own  experiences,  and  beyond,  to  its 
meaning  in  the  lives  of  others. 

Using  the  Jungian  collective  unconscious  paradigm  as  at  least  one 
source  for  situationally  posing  questions  for  a  discourse  of  interaction 
and  possibility  seems  tenable,  in  light  of  its  emphasis  on  patterns  of 
meaning  in  multicultural  and  individual  creations  of  reality.  In  some 
ways,  Jung's  theory  of  a  collective  unconscious  might  be  seen  as  a 
paradigm  that  dissolves  the  boundaries  between  and  combines  the 
essentials  of  the  common  biological  nature,  the  socialization  needs,  and 
the  individuality  of  human  experiences. 

Customs,  values,  preferences,  and  daily  habits  differ  from  culture 
to  culture  due  to  physical  environment,  language,  technology,  sex 
roles,  and  traditional  behaviors.  Learning  about  cultures  means  acquir- 
ing culturally  generated  knowledge.  Some  cultures  may,  however, 
share  some  beliefs  and  behaviors  with  fundamental  structures  in  the 
form  of  archetypes.  In  light  of  this,  it  seems  possible  that  organizing 
learning  experiences  through  Shor's  and  Friere's  critical  dialogue 
method  aimed  at  uncovering  the  archetypal  nature  of  motifs  could  give 
implementation  of  curricula  (in  all  content  areas)  the  kind  of  structure 
needed  to  develop  students'  multicultural  sensibilities  and  knowledge. 

The  achievement  of  in-depth,  meaningful  multicultural  under- 
standing and  self-knowledge  are  not  mutually  exclusive  curricular 
goals.  Plans  for  attaining  these  goals  begin  with  recc^nition  and 
acceptance  of  the  child's  inner  knowledge  as  being  equal  to  or  substan- 
tially as  important  as  formally  presented  classroom  information.** 

Art  study  and  art- making  can  provide  a  framework  within  which 
children  can  come  to  know  and  examine  the  production  of  tlieir  own 
conscious  aesthetic  feelings  and  thoughts  as  well  as  begin  to  appreciate 
and  understand  the  concerns  that  influence  the  production  of  aesthetic 
responses  of  other  individuals  and  other  cultures.  Achieving  a  full 
sense  of  multicultural  similarities  and  differences  involves  authentic 
experiencing,  reflection,  dialogical  inquiry,  and  knowledge  creation. 
Adapting,  developing,  and  using  a  critical  dialogic  process  can  lead  to 
greater  multicultural  understanding  and  a  focus  on  art  as  a  transforma- 
tive act. 

Summary 

In  this  essay,  I've  proposed  using  a  liberatory  dialogic  pedagogy  to 
teach  art  multiculturally.  I've  also  recommended  that  teachers  draw 
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upon  Jung's  notion  of  archetype  as  a  thematic  resource  for  the  problem- 
posing  phase  of  dialogical  pedagogy  precisely  because  of  its  dialectical 
nature.  In  support  of  my  proposal  and  recommendation,  I  have  focused 
attention  upon  those  aspects  of  each  domain  (multicultural  education, 
art  education,  libcratory  pedagogy)  which  structurally  interface  widi 
the  others. 

Multicultural  education  is  a  reformation  committed  to  the  recog- 
nition  and  delineation  of  numerous  cultural  similarities  and  differ- 
ences.  Multicultural  education  focuses  on  the  potentially  complex 
cultural  differences  in  the  classroom  between  students  and  teacher 
(teacher  as  both  delegate  of  society  and  as  delegate  of  one*s  own 
culture).  Seen  as  such,  multicultural  education  becomes  an  effective 
tool  for  the  dialectical  democratizing  of  self  and  society. 

Since  aesthetics  is  one  aspect  of  self-development,  it  is  important 
that  teachers  encourage  idiomatic  language  through  personal  (cul- 
tural) illumination  of  the  tensions  between  individual  and  society. 

Friere  says  that  *We  change  our  understanding  and  our  conscious- 
ness  to  the  extent  we  are  illuminated  in  real  conflicts  in  history."^^  A 
dialogical  pedagogy  can  provide  strategies  for  illuminating  processes  for 
individuals  and  societies  to  explore  the  historical  and  dialectical 
relationships  between  and  among  the  individual,  the  artist,  art,  culture, 
economics,  and  society.  Multicultural  art  education  can  be  achieved 
through  a  dialogical  pedagogy  that  re-contexturalizes  curricular  con- 
tent toward  an  examination  and  exploration  of  these  relationships. 


Dorothy  Heard  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of 
Learning  and  Teaching  at  Rutgers  in  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 
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Factors  Which  May  Contribute  to  the  Marginal  Status  of 
Art  Education  in  Chile 


Luis  Err^zuriz 

The  status  ofartmthe  CMem  school  curriculum  is  examiried  in  relation 
to  auitudes  toivard  arty  toioard  education,  and  tavard  art  education.  The 
iueakening  of  the  position  of  art  inschool  curricula  is  tied  to  the  political  impact 
of  a  military  regime.  A  techrv)logical  etJiof,  and  an  historically  rvmow  and 
vulnerable  conception  of  art  in  educadon  are  also  seen  as  detrimental. 

Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  throw  some  1  igh  t  on  the  main  factors 
which  may  help  to  explain  the  marginal  position  of  art  in  the  Chilean 
school  curriculum.*  Bearing  in  mind  diat  various  elements  contribute 
to  the  status  of  art  in  schools,  this  study  considers  three  main  ideas:  at- 
titudes toward  art,  attitudes  towardeducation,  and  attitudes  toward  art 
education. 

This  paper  represents  a  personal  perspective  and  makes  no  claim 
to  objectivity  or  to  generalize.  This  exploration  is  based  on  rny  expe- 
rience  as  an  arc  teacher  in  schools  through  contact  and  interchange  of 
ideas  with  children,  teachers,  educational  authorities,  and  parents,  as 
well  as  study  and  readings  at  the  university  level.  Therefore,  although 
there  may  be  other  factors  affecting  the  status  of  art  in  education,  the 
three  issues  stated  are  considered  most  relevant  for  the  purposes  of  this 
study;  that  is,  a  personal,  reflective  view  of  the  marginal  position  of  art 
in  Chilean  schools. 

This  paper  outlines  the  three  chosen  issues  for  methodological 
reasons.  Some  of  these  factors  are  closely  related,  and  they  should  not 
be  considered  as  separate  issues.  Rather,  they  constitute  an  organic 
whole. 

Attitudes  Toward  Art 

Art  Perceived  as  PoUtically  and  Morally  Subversive 

The  politically  central  function  of  art  is  well  documented.  The 
destruction  of  politically  volatile  works  of  art  and  persecution  of 
twentieth'century  artists  are  also  well  documented.  However,  art  also 
serves  official  political  regimes.  These  systems  may  establish  control 
over  dissident  artists  and  prepare  new  aesthetic  standards  to  support 
and  propagate  the  official  political  ideology. 

Repressive  regimes  may  attempt  to  abolish  artistic  autonomy. 
Because  schools  are  social  institutions  in  which  the  function  of  art  may 
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be  either  critical  or  supportive,  there  may  be  official  requirements  to 
orient  art  education  according  to  specified  ideological  conventions. 
This  inten/ention,  usually  implemented  by  educational  authorities, 
may  be  carried  out  in  different  ways.  For  example,  they  may  emphasize 
the  teaching  of  those  areas  of  the  art  syllabus  which  may  serve  the 
official  ideology,  remove  those  teachers  who  are  suspected  of  having 
contrary  ideas  to  the  regime,  or  change  the  curriculum  plan  so  that  art 
can  become  an  optional  subject  or  simply  be  eliminated  from  the  school 
curriculum. 

The  critical  function  of  art  education  is  rarely  recognized  openly  by 
authorities  or  parents.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  Chile  it  is  not 
merely  a  coincidence  that  art  became  optional  and  was  banned  in  some 
courses  of  the  school  curriculum  under  the  military  regime.^  The 
decision  to  weaken  the  position  of  art  in  the  curriculum  was  probably 
due  not  only  to  political  considerations,  but  also  to  od^er  factors 
described  in  this  study. 

Chile's  democratic  history  is  the  longest  in  the  whole  of  South 
America.  However,  it  was  interrupted  in  1973  by  a  military  regime. 
Prior  to  1973,  art  was  considered  to  be  a  compulsory  subject  of  the 
curriculum  and  therefore  enjoyed  a  better  status  in  schools  than  it  docs 
today. 

The  teachi  ng  of  art  may  be  considered  to  be  a  threat  because  of  the 
political  implications  of  its  critical  function.  There  are  also  a  variety 
of  other  reasons,  among  which  the  moral  dimension  secns  to  be  very 
significant.  From  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  art  education  in  Chile, 
'*moral  education"  was  closely  associated  widi  the  teaching  of  art,  partly 
because  it  was  believed  that  the  practice  of  geometrical  line  drawing 
would  encourage  children  to  have  a  sense  of  cleanliness  and  at  the  same 
time  help  to  discipline  their  behavior  in  schools.  However,  during  this 
century  art  history  and  theaim  of  self-expression  were  introduced  in  the 
art  curriculum,  giving  children  the  opportunity  to  appreciate  works  of 
art  and  express  their  feelings,  emotions,  and  ideas  more  freely.'  As  a 
consequence  of  this  development,  moral  teaching  through  art,  v/hich 
in  the  past  apparently  had  presented  no  problems,  became  more 
ambiguous  and  problematic.  This  was  mainly  because  children  had 
access  to  a  broader  concept  of  art,  which  introduced  them  to  certain 
kinds  of  ideas  and  knowledge  which  caused  concent  among  the 
educational  authorities  and  parents.  Maxine  Greene  describes  this 
concern  in  the  following  terms: 

The  arts  are,  for  many  persons,  mysteriously  subversive. 
Those  who  know  litde  about  the  arts  may  fear  that  contact 
with  art  or  artists  will  have  an  unwholesome  effect  on  people's 
lives.  For  all  the  protestations  about  the  joys,  the  uplifting 
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qudities  to  be  found  in  the  arts,  there  is  some  fear  (usually 
inarticulate)  that  the  arts  may  tap  regions  of  darkness,  ambi- 
guity, and  strange  kinds  of  spontaneity  in  human  beings.  This 
anxiety,  often  deep- tooted,  must  be  combattcd  in  the  schools.^ 
Finally,  another  factor  which  may  add  to  the  vision  of  art  educa- 
tion as  a  threat  is  that  art  teachers  are  perceived  in  a  different  way  by 
the  school  community.  In  feet,  as  Malcolm  Ross  has  pointed  out, 
among  the  most  damaging  characteristics  of  art  teachers  (who  could  be 
termed  "stereotyped")  is  their  eccentricity  of  dress  and  manner  which 
could  cause  people  to  th  ink  that  they  are  socially  disruptive  and  morally 
ambivalent.^ 

Art  Regarded  Mainly  for  Artists  and  the  Elite 
This  view  is  based  on  the  belief  that  art  is  essentially  for  those  who 

have  special  talents,  that  is,  it  requires  a  mysterious  capacity  for 

producing  works  of  art  and  a  refined  sensitivity  in  order  to  appreciate 

the  artistic  heritage. 

The  former  attitude  is,  of  course,  closely  related  to  the  posirion 

given  in  contemporary  society  to  art,  which,  according  to  Cross,  may 

be  thought  of  as: 

(1)  a  respectable  and  relaxing  hobby, 

(2)  a  rather  superior  kind  of  interior  decoration, 

(3)  an  opportunity  for  eccentric  self-expression, 

(4)  an  excuse  for  adopting  a  freer  lifestyle,  or 

(5  )  the  prestigious  product  of  a  special  kind  of  person  (the  "gen- 
ius") for  the  delectation  and  admiration  of  all  of  us.* 
Perhaps  if  we  consider  some  of  the  above  ideas,  it  may  be  possible 
to  throw  light  on  why  art  is  mainly  regarded  for  arrists  and  the  elite.  For 
instance,  to  regard  art  merely  as  a  respectable  and  relaxing  hobby  gives 
one  the  impression  that  it  is  not  actually  considered  to  be  a  form  of 
work.  In  a  modem  society,  as  janet  Wolff  says,  the  potential  similarity 
between  art  and  work  has  been  lost: 

The  idea  of  the  artist  as  an  individual  creative  worker,  engaged  in 
some  supra-human  special  task,  emerged  from  the  period  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Before  that  time  in  Europe,  what  we  refer  to  as  artistic  work  was 
performed  by  people  working  much  more  under  conditions  of  other 
types  of  worker,  and  painting,  designing,  and  building  as  artisans  and 
craftsmen,  with  collective  commitment  and  shared  responsibility.' 

In  an  educational  system  seen  mainly  from  the  perspective  of  social 
and  economic  mobility,  the  opposition  between  art  and  work  may 
influence  the  status  of  the  subject  in  the  curriculum,  making  its  place 
marginal.  This  may  be  due  to  the  ^act  that  it  is  not  regarded  by  the  vast 
majority  of  people  as  a  legitimate  economic  vocarion. 
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In  other  respects,  the  notion  of  the  artist  seen  as  a  very  special  kind 
of  person  ("a  genius")  who  is  often  considered  to  be  eccentric  and  quite 
different  from  the  average  person,  has  contributed  to  the  social  isola^ 
tion  of  artists  and  artistic  creations.  The  history  of  Chile  is  rich  in 
examples  of  the  social  discontinuity  between  artists  and  works  of  art 
ardtherestofthecommunity.  For  instance,  in  1928CarlotaManheimeir 
wrote: 

Some  people  say  that  children  should  not  be  encouraged 
while  they  are  painting  or  scribbling,  neither  should  they  be 
given  too  much  rr.crit  for  what  they  do,  as  this  attitude  could 
lead  children  to  believe  that  they  could  become  artists  in  the 
future,  without  them  having  any  aptitude  for  this  kind  of  life.® 
The  following  quotation  refers  toa  working  class  woman  who  with 
others  has  produced  patch  work  since  the  military  coup  of  1 973  in  order 
to  earn  some  money  for  thei  r  h  omcs  and  to  carry  a  message  to  other  parts 
of  the  world  against  the  regime.  I  hope  that  this  example  will  illustrate 
to  what  extent  art  and  artists  are  perceived  as  separate  from  ordinary 
eveiyday  life  in  Chilean  society. 

Apart  from  all  this,  it's  a  great  joy  that  people  consider  that 
we  are  making  art,  that  we  are  artists  in  this.  For  us,  as 
housewives,  we've  never  been,  or  dreamt  of  being,  artists  or 
working  in  that  sort  of  thing.  In  this  there's  some  compensa- 
tion for  all  that's  happened.  K  gives  us  more  strength  to  go  on, 
to  go  on  struggling  to  live.  God  willing,  we'll  be  able  to  make 
them  better  every  day.' 

This  reveals  the  perceived  isolation  of  the  artist  from  society  of 
creation.  Consequendy,  we  may  ask,  how  do  these  ideas  about  art  and 
artists  affect  the  status  of  art  in  the  school  curriculum? 

The  consequences  of  the  above  conception  are  primarily  negative. 
If  interest  in  art  is  limited  to  a  very  small  minority,  there  is  no  logical 
justification  for  teaching  a  subject  in  the  curriculum.  It  will  be  regarded 
as  beneficial  to  only  a  small  group  of  children.  Furthermore,  this 
conception  of  art  as  mainly  for  artists  would  seem  to  imply  that  art  can 
only  be  generated  and  experienced  by  those  who  have  special  talents. 
It  may  also  imply  that  art  cannot  be  taught,  that  is,  one  cannot  learn  to 
be  an  artist;  artists  are  born  with  special  gifts. 

Art  Seen  as  a  Useless  Activity  in  a  Culture  Dominated  by  a 

Technological  Ethos 
It  would  be  difficult  to  deny  that  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
features  of  our  present  world  is  the  high  level  of  scientific  and  techno- 
logical development  achieved  in  contemporary  society.  This  feature 
has  progressively  permeated  many  aspects  of  human  experience  and  the 
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environment  in  which  we  live.  This  scientific  and  technological  ethos 
which  is  shaping  every  dimension  of  our  contemporary  society  cannot 
be  seen  merely  as  a  forecast  as  to  how  diese  changes  will  affect 
humankind  in  the  long  term.  Melvin  Rader,  referring  to  the  impact  of 
science  and  technology  on  our  civilization,  has  said: 

Whether  the  changes  on  the  whole  will  be  good  or  bad 
hangs  in  the  balance.  No  one  will  deny  that  there  have  been 
some  improvements  in  human  affairs,  but  the  triple  threat  of 
the  thermonuclear  war,  overpopulation,  and  ecological  catas- 
trophe is  acute  . .  .aesthetically  this  is  perhaps  the  most  serious 
th.eat  of  all  —  the  sweetness  of  nature,  the  very  face  of  the 
land,  is  being  glutted  with  ugliness  and  pollution.'^ 
1 1  is  not  clear  either  whether  die  changes  will  on  the  whole  be  good 
or  bad  for  art  education.  What  are  the  consequences  of  scientific  and 
technological  development  for  the  status  of  art  in  schools?  It  is  not  easy 
to  deal  with  this  question,  as  the  relationships  between  technology,  art, 
and  education  are  very  far-reaching  and  complex.    Hence,  in  an 
attempt  to  clarify  this  issue,  I  will  focus  on  those  points  which  could 
help  to  throw  light  on  this  question. 

We  have  to  begin  with  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
intrxxluction  of  art  in  schools  of  many  European  and  American  coun- 
tries was  very  much  influenced  by  the  needs  of  modern  industry.  This 
is  one  of  the  clearest  reflections  of  the  effects  of  the  scientific  and 
technological  on  art  education.  In  this  sense,  the  beginning  of  art 
education  in  Chile,  and  particularly  its  development  during  the  first 
decades  of  the  century,  are  closely  related  to  industrial  expansion. 
Consequently,  this  can  be  seen  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  impact 
of  the  scientific  and  technological  ethos  on  Chilean  society.  Since  the 
1960s,  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  put  art  in  a  marginal 
position  in  Chilean  schools.  It  appears  that  the  influence  of  scienrific 
and  technological  development  is  negarively  affecting  the  status  of  art 
education.  That  is  one  of  the  factors  which  is  contributing  to  the 
marginal  status  of  art  in  the  education  of  children. 

Several  factors  may  explain  why  Chilean  art  education  during  the 
last  decades  has  suffered  adverse  effects  due  to  technological  and 
scientific  development.  It  seems  that  at  present  the  teaching  of  art  is 
not  considered  to  be  a  key  area  in  contributing  to  industrial  and 
economic  progress  of  the  country  as  it  was  understood  in  the  past.  In 
scientific  and  technological  fields,  the  traditional  uses  of  drawing  have 
been  replaced  by  new  techniques  in  the  processes  of  research  and 
production.  Because  the  teaching  of  art  is  not  regarded  as  a  relevant 
contribution  to  the  economic  progress  of  the  nation,  neither  is  it 
considered  to  be  a  necessary  subject  of  the  curriculum. 
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Scientific  and  technological  developments  have  increased  the 
level  of  specialization  required  in  various  areas  of  knowledge.  The 
contemporary  school  curriculum  also  reflects  this.  For  Chilean  art 
education,  the  consequences  of  this  specialization  have,  of  course,  been 
negative.  During  this  century,  schools,  particularly  in  sccondar/ 
education,  have  increased  the  number  of  hours  allocated  to  scientific 
areas  (math,  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics)  to  the  detriment  of  other 
subjects  such  as  art  and  music. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  influence  of  scientific  rationality  on 
the  present  status  of  art  education  in  Chile,  has  been  the  growing 
tendency  to  introduce  a  utilitarian  and  materialistic  attitude  into  the 
society,  aimed  toward  the  creation  of  a  technical  culture  in  which  art 
miy  be  regarded  as  futile,  irrelevant,  and  therefore  peripheral  to  the 
vast  majority  of  people.  Victor  Heyfron  described  the  impact  of  this 
mentality  on  the  curriculum  and  art  education  in  the  following  way: 
In  times  of  scarcity,  when  people*s  lives  are  dominated  by 
the  material  concerns  of  earning  a  living,  it  is  easy  to  view 
relevance  in  the  curriculum  as  one  of  pragmatic  instrumental- 
ity. In  this  kind  of  context  art  is  typically  considered  a  luxury 
and  superfluous  to  the  real  business  of  living.'* 
Some  of  the  more  typical  opinions  of  secondary  school  children, 
who  believe  that  art  is  a  futile  activity  or  a  minor  subject  of  the 
curriculum,  are  as  follows: 

Art  is  not  useful  and  therefore  it  should  not  be  taught.  As 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  become  an  artist  or  to  be  involved  in 
work  connected  with  art  in  the  future,  I  do  not  want  to  have 
the  subject  of  art  in  the  curriculum.*^ 

This  represents  the  view  of  many  secondary  school  children  that 
there  is  little  sense,  or  no  sense  at  all,  in  being  taught  a  subject  like  art, 
as  we  are  living  in  a  scientific  and  technological  world  which  mainly 
demands  pragmatic  and  instrumental  knowledge. 


EducjOiionSeenas  lri^)artmglnfomationandas  Establishing  Uniforrmty  in 
Children 

In  this  section,  I  shall  attempt  to  describe  in  more  depth  those 
views  and  features  of  school  education  which  may  be  considered  to  be 
adverse  to  the  teaching  of  art. 

If  we  observe  what  schools  do  and  what  schools  are,  we  may  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  institutions  arc  not  the  most  suitable  places 
in  which  to  be  taught  art.  The  essential  goal  of  the  organization  of 
contemporary  educational  systems  and  education  in  broader  meanings 
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of  art  in  human  experience  may  be  seen  as  irreconcilable  in  the  view  of 
some  art  educators. 

It  would  seem  that  schools ,  in  many  ways  because  of  their  h  istorical 
background,  make  difficult  the  teaching  of  art.  This  is  largely  con- 
nected, in  my  opinion,  to  the  fact  that  in  Chile  and  probably  in  many 
other  countries,  modem  schools  emerged  in  order  to  develop  a  curricu- 
lum for  mass  education  based  on  the  teaching  of  language  arts,  math, 
science,  and  social  studies.  Art  education,  in  the  broader  meaning  of 
art  in  human  experience,  was  not  originally  considered.  In  other  words, 
schools  were  founded  to  develop  an  unbalanced  curriculum.  Schools 
were  designed  and  built  without  considering  the  teaching  of  art  and 
were  mainly  to  provide  instruction  withinanenvironmcnt  of  discipline 
and  conformity.  It  seems  useful,  therefore,  to  examine  in  some  detail 
those  a  tti  tudes  embodied  by  schools  in  Ch il e,  which  seem  to  make  work 
in  art  education  difficult. 

Schools:  A  World  of  Uniformity 

Since  during  the  1960s  and  70s  a  good  deal  of  educational 
literature  has  been  devoted  to  criticizing  the  schools'  educational 
system  (see,  for  instance.  Holt,  Ulich,  Frcire),  only  a  summary  of  the 
main  ideas  concerning  the  status  of  art  in  the  curriculum  will  be 
considered  in  this  section. 

If  we  look  at  formal  education,  we  realize  that  the  transmis- 
sion of  knowledge  rests  upon  26  letters  and  10  numerals. 
These  are  merely  tools  to  use  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and 
are  not  in  themselves  learning.  These  36  abstract  figures  are 
manipulated  and  reshuffled  from  kindergarten  through  col- 
legc.^^ 

On  the  other  hand,  since  the  main  purpose  of  schools  is  to  provide 
instruction  and  qualifications  by  teaching  children  those  subjects  in 
which  die  "36  abstract  figures  are  manipulated;"  to  be  effective  in 
achieving  this  purpose,  the  system  as  a  whole  is  aimed  toward  this 
objective  as  if  it  were  a  factory  or  a  regiment.  Eisner  has  written: 
Schools,  especially  large  ones,  tend  to  liave  the  character 
of  factories.  The  ncod  to  process  and  control  the  movement 
of  a  large  number  of  students  resulted  in  a  mode  of  school 
organization  and  the  development  of  attitudes  that  pay  litde 

attention  to  individual  wants  and  needs  Thus  a  system 

of  controls  is  established  in  schools  that  oftentimes  contra- 
dicts the  very  values  of  independence,  critical  thinking  abil- 
ity, and  perceptivity  that  schools  say  they  would  like  to 
develop  in  the  young.^^ 

However,  it  is  not  only  the  way  in  which  schools  organize  the 
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"transmission  of  knowledge"  which  affects  the  status  of  art  in  the 
curriculum.  The  nature  of  the  school  environment  often  embodies 
anti-aesthetic  features.  For  example,  it  often  consists  of  architecture 
lacking  in  sensitive  design  and  color  and  devoid  of  trees,  flowers,  and 
gardens.  Malcolm  Ross  has  written.  "The  way  the  learning  or  living 
environment  looks  and  feels  is  of  the  most  immediate  concern  to  the 
idea  of  aesthetic  in  education."^^ 

This  enumeration  of  problems  could  be  extended,  but  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  overemphasize  the  negative  aspects  of  Chilean  schools. 
These  criticisms  may  be  applied  to  schools  in  other  countries. 

Education  Seen  Mcunly  from  the  Perspective  of  Socid  and  Economic 
Mobilily 

During  the  last  decades,  various  educators  have  focused  th.eir 
attention  on  the  social  functions  diat  schools  fulfill  in  society.  For 
instance,  Eisner  has  written: 

Schools  are  looked  upon  by  most  citizens  as  places  to  be 
used  to  get  ahead  in  the  world.  Schools  are  the  ladders 
(whether  in  actuality  or  in  bclieO  up  which  one  moves  to 
achieve  success.  Economic  mobility  and  social  mobility  are 
largely  influenced  by  how  well  one  does  in  school  and  how  far 
one  goes.'' 

Yet.  in  Chile  and  probably  many  other  countries  too,  when  middle 
and  upper  class  parents  select  schools  for  their  children's  education, 
they  usually  do  not  care  at  all  whether  or  not  the  school  has  a  good 
reputation  in  "'^aching  art.  What  acnjally  matters  to  them,  almost 
obsessively,  is  the  school  academic  level  in  mathematics.  Spanish,  and 
sometimes  in  foreign  languages.  1  am  not  attempting  here  to  make 
judgments  about  the  criteria  which  parents  use  to  choose  school  for 
their  children,  because  obviously  they  try  to  look  for  the  best  educa- 
tional system  according  to  their  values,  financial  resources,  and  so 
forth. 

As  a  result  of  the  situation  described  above,  the  following  attitudes 
toward  art  arc  very  often  manifested,  directly  or  indirecdy,  by  parents: 

•  Although  they  tend  to  recognize  that  art  may  contribute 
to  the  education  of  d^eir  children,  particularly  in  primary' 
school,  parents  have  a  clear  tendency  to  undervalue  the 
subject  in  comparison  with  other  areas  of  the  curriculum, 
mainly  because  it  does  not  offer  economic  and  social  security. 

•  This  inclination  to  neglect  art  is  frequendy  transmitted 
to  their  children.  For  example,  parents  complain  when 
children  dedicate  extramural  time  to  work  in  art,  because  this 
means  that  they  are  spending  less  time  on  learning  those 
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subjects  which  are  considered  to  be  more  important. 

Consequendy,  children  who  feci  a  natural  impulse  to  work  on  art 
during  the  first  years  of  primary  education  are  progressively  inhibited  in 
this  area  by  social  pressures  from  the  family,  school,  mass  media,  and 
others. 

Education  Seen  from  a  l^anoiv  Conception  of  Knowledge 

In  the  last  point  related  to  attitudes  toward  education,  I  wish  to 
consider  an  issue  which  is  of  central  importance  and,  according  to 
several  educators,  may  help  to  explain  why  art  has  a  marginal  status  in 
the  school  curriculum. 

It  is  believed  that  education  is  for  intellectual  development,  while 
art  is  mainly  concerned  with  feelings  and  emotions.  Since  feelings  and 
emotions  are  not  considered  by  many  to  be  involved  in  intellectual 
development,  art  can  only  have  a  marginal  status  in  schools. 

This  double  misconception  about  the  meaning  of  art  and  cduca- 
tion,  which  was  imported  to  South  America  from  European  countries, 
has  been  present  within  Chilean  schools  from  the  very  beginning  of 
their  history.  The  creation  of  Chilean  primary  and  secondary  schools 
was  mainly  based  on  European  educational  models,  which  according  to 
L.  A.  Reid  have  been  largely  identified  with  "discursive  propositional 
forms  of  knowledge."  Reid  wrote: 

In  the  long  history  of  Western  culture,  and  in  our  educa^ 
tional  curricula,  knowledge  has  been  identified  with  its  discur- 
sive  propositional  forms,  and  the  curriculum  not  only  has  been 
hugely  dominated  by  them,  but  dominated  largely  to  the 
exclusion  of  non-discursive  knowledge  and  understanding, 
implying  a  separation  of  thinking  and  feeling.  This  divisive- 
ness  is,  on  any  liberal  view  of  education  as  concerned  with 
whole  persons,  disastrously  destructive.  It  is  destructive  in 
that  the  capacities  for  feeling  and  understanding  required  for 
the  development  of  non-discursive  awareness  remain  unde- 
veloped  and  so  withei  and  become  atrophied.*^ 
In  order  to  better  understand  the  misconception  of  knowledge 
currently  adopted  by  schools  and  its  influence  on  the  status  of  art  in  the 
curriculum,  it  may  be  useful  to  examine  in  more  depth  why  art  has  for 
a  long  time  been  considered  a  technical  subject  in  Chilean  primary  and 
secondary  education. 

There  is  no  simple  answer.  However,  in  my  opinion,  the  fact  that 
art  was  introduced  in  the  curriculum  as  a  skill  in  drawing,  based  on 
technical  exercises  and  practiced  for  many  years  as  such,  has  to  a  large 
extent  determined  the  view  of  art  as  a  "technical  subject."  On  the  other 
hand,  although  the  art  curriculum  was  extended  to  other  areas  such  as 
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modclingi  painting,  etc.,  the  chief  emphasis  in  the  teaching  of  art  has 
always  been  on  activities  which  require  practical  work.  Hence,  within 
a  school  system  msinly  concentrating  on  theoretical  instruction,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  those  few  subjects  which  nearly  always  have  been 
carried  out  through  manual  activities  are  seen  as  different  from  the  rest 
of  the  curriculum.  These  technical  areas  are  viewed  as  not  requiring 
intellectual  effort. 

Art  in  schools  tends  to  be  identified  with  feelings  and  emotions 
and  is  chiefly  regarded  as  a  non-intellectual  and  subjective  area. 
Consequendy,  it  is  seen  as  a  subject  which  cannot  be  quantified 
through  objective  assessment.  Yet,  schools  are  urged  more  and  more  to 
give  quantified  accounts  of  what  children  do.  Therefore,  for  the  status 
of  art  in  the  curriculum,  the  combination  of  both  factors  is,  of  course, 
negative.  Eisner  has  said  the  present  trend  in  education  is  that  "what 
is  measurable  is  evaluated  and  what  is  evaluated  is  emphasized."^' 

Within  the  school  community,  there  is  a  common  misconception 
that  art  cannot  be  assessed.  Consequendy,  the  subject  tends  to  be 
disreg^irded,  devalued,  and  reduced  to  the  status  of  a  pastime.  This  is 
not  difficult  to  explain.  In  my  experience  as  an  art  teacher,  one  of  the 
factors  which  children  consider  in  order  to  discriminate  between 
"important"  and  "non-important"  subjects  is  the  amount  of  work 
required  by  each  area  of  the  curriculum  and  its  level  of  difficulty  to  pass 
examinations.  In  other  words,  hard  work  and  arduous  examination  is 
usually  thought  of  as  "important,"  while  a  couple  of  hours  per  week  if 
work  which  may  be  enjoyable  and  assessed  in  a  relaxed  environment 
suggests  to  children  that  this  is  "not  important." 

A  school  system  may  reduce  the  teaching  of  art  to  a  mere  technical 
and  affective  function  because  of  its  aim  toward  a  limited  conception 
of  knowledge,  and  because  it  is  increasingly  dominated  by  the  demand 
for  accountability.  In  a  system  such  as  this,  art  can  occupy  only  a 
marginal  status. 

Attitudes  Toward  Art  Education 

In  this  third  section,  I  examine  the  relationship  between  the  status 
of  art  in  the  curriculum  and  the  way  in  which  art  is  justified  and  taught 
in  the  schools. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  issues  mentioned  in  "Attitudes  Toward 
Art"  and  "Attitudes  Toward  Education"  are  perhaps  the  most  relevant 
in  order  to  understand  why  art  has  a  marginal  status.  However,  the 
points  which  will  be  considered  in  this  section  are  also  important.  A 
holistic  point  of  view  is  adapted  to  explicate  this  situation.  The 
aforementioned  attitudes  may  determine  a  position  of  art  in  the 
curriculum.  However,  there  is  nearly  always  a  possibility  to  effect  the 
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status  of  the  subject  in  schools  through  its  teach  ing,  that  is,  through  the 
actual  work  that  teachers  and  children  do.  Let  me  make  this  clear: 

a.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  position  of  art  in  the  curriculum  may 
be  significantly  advanced  by  improving  the  quality  of  its  teaching 
alone. 

b.  As  we  shall  see,  for  an  allegedly  peripheral  subject  like  art,  a 
poor  standard  of  teaching  may  have  more  impact  than  in  other  subjects. 
Poor  teaching  may  emphasize  its  marginal  status  or  result  in  its  elimi' 
nation  from  the  cunriculum.  Nevertheless,  a  better  quality  of  art 
education  might  contribute  to  improve  the  concept  that  the  school 
community  has  about  art  and  could  perhaps,  in  the  long  term,  help  to 
provide  a  better  status  for  the  subject  in  schools. 

c.  By  improving  the  status  of  art  in  this  context,  I  do  not 
necessarily  mean  to  increase  the  amount  of  time  allocated  to  the 
subject.  In  the  great  majority  of  schools,  the  curriculum  content  and 
structure  is  dictated  by  the  main  educational  authorities  and  cannot  be 
easily  changed.  However,  according  to  my  experience  as  an  art  teacher, 
it  may  be  possible  to  modify  other  aspects,  such  as  allocation  of 
resources  (space,  materials,  etc.),  because  these  are  more  direcdy 
controlled  by  local  school  authorities.  The  most  important  aspect  may 
be  a  positive  change  of  attitudes  in  the  school  community  as  a  whole. 
This  may  effectively  support  the  need  of  art  in  the  education  of 
children. 

d.  Bearing  in  mind  the  present  Chilean  context,  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  art  teachers  and  others  involved  in  art  education  want  to 
improve  the  status  of  art  in  the  curriculum,  they  have  no  better 
alternative  than  to  attempt  this  change  through  their  own  work  in 
schools  illustrating  that  art  is  a  worthwhile  activity. 

However,  in  my  opinion,  art  teachers  tend  to  neglect  or  ignore  the 
influence  that  their  work  may  play  in  determining  the  status  of  art  in 
schools.  It  seems  useful,  therefore,  to  examine  in  detail  some  attitudes 
toward  art  education  which  are  direcdy  related  to  the  art  teacher's 
work. 

Art  Educadon  for  the  Devebpment  of  Manual  Skills  MainLy  by  Means  of 
Drawing  Exercises 

One  emphasis  throughout  the  history  of  Chilean  art  education  has 
been  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  order  to  develop  skills  and  the  ability 
to  copy.  There  is  evidence  of  this  fact  in  the  literature  of  art  education. 
Testimonies  of  art  teachers  about  their  own  experience  on  the  subject 
of  art  when  they  were  primary  or  secondary  school  children  show  that, 
until  some  decades  ago,  the  teaching  of  drawingwasstill  mainlyfocused 
toward  the  development  of  technical  skills  and  the  ability  to  copy."^ 
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Bearing  in  mind  this  historical  tendency  of  teachings  ,ig  mainly  to 
develop  skills  and  the  ability  to  copy,  an  important  question  is:  What 
influence  has  the  historical  tendency  to  reduce  the  teaching  of  art  to 
drawing  had  upon  the  status  of  the  subject  in  the  curriculum?  This  is 
a  complex  question  which  cannot  be  fully  addressed  in  this  study. 
However,  it  may  be  posited  that  die  concept  of  art  education  for  the 
development  of  manual  skills,  mainly  by  means  of  drawing  exercises  in 
Chilean  schools,  has  contributed  toward  the  marginal  status  of  the 
subject.  This  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  prove.  This  assumption  is  based 
on  the  view  that  a  narrow  experience  of  art  during  school  education 
helps  to  generate  a  narrow  conception  of  art  in  society.  Schools  play 
a  significant  role  in  shaping  the  concepts  that  the  vast  majority  of 
people  have  about  the  various  areas  of  knowledge.  This  view  implies 
that  the  feelings,  understandings,  and  attitudes  that  most  people  have 
toward  science,  philosophy,  art,  and  so  forth,  arc  very  much  influenced 
by  their  own  experience  in  these  areas  in  primary  and  secondary 
education. 

Hence,  if  the  above  view  is  true,  the  historical  tendency  in  Chilean 
art  education  to  reduce  the  teaching  of  art  mainly  to  copy  drawing 
exercises  has  conti  ibuted  to  a  poor  conception  of  art.  This  conception 
may  be  shared  by  ordinary  people,  and  also  those  who  achieve  military, 
political,  religious,  and  other  kinds  of  power  in  society.  Thus,  the 
possible  outcome  of  the  above  conception  would  result  in  little  support, 
in  indiifercnce  or  in  an  oppositional  attitude,  to  the  value  of  teaching 
art  in  public  education. 

Art  Education  Imdequately  or  Insufficiently  Justified  in  the  Curriculum 

In  the  last  point  of  this  section,  I  would  like  to  examine  how  the 
ways  in  which  the  role  of  art  has  been  justified  in  education  may  have 
influenced  the  present  position  of  the  subject  in  schools. 

There  is  a  close  relationship  between  the  status  of  a  subject  in 
schools  and  its  need  for  justification.  A  subject  with  a  lower  status  in 
the  curriculum  requires  greater  justification  of  its  role  in  schools. 
Substantial  evidence  of  this  fact  may  be  found  in  die  history  of  Chilean 
art  education,  which  is  very  often  an  account  of  justifications.  Tliis  is 
not  difficult  to  explain.  From  its  introduction,  art  has  been  considered 
a  vulnerable  area  within  the  curriculum.  Its  supporters  have  constantly 
searched  for  means  of  defending  and  promoting.  The  need  for  justifi- 
cation is  present  in  art  syllabi  and  in  the  literature  of  art  education. 
There  is  nearly  always  a  first  chapter  in  texts  devoted  to  the  support  of 
inclusion  of  art  in  schools.  This  often  takes  the  form  of  discussions  of 
the  aims  of  art  education. 

The  issue  I  want  to  consider  now  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
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a.  Among  the  justifications  used  to  support  art  in  Chilean 
schools,  there  are  many  slogans,  myths,  and  vulnerable  ideas  which  are 
therefore  inappropriate  and  ineffective  in  persuading  authorities,  par- 
ents, and  others  of  the  need  for  art  education. 

b.  Inappropriate  or  weak  justification  for  art  in  the  curriculum 
may  be  a  significant  factor  which  contributes  to  the  marginal  status  of 
the  subject. 

Mary  Louise  Serafine,  referring  to  persistent  myths  in  the  way  in 
which  art  education  is  justified,  has  said: 

One  finds  in  many  answers  to  the  question  "Why  do 
schools  need  the  arts?"  the  triumph  of  myth  and  superstition 
over  the  sort  of  reasonable  justifications  which,  though  they 
may  not  be  provable,  would  at  least  make  sense  and  bear 
scrutiny.  The  certitude  and  confidence  with  which  these 
beliefs  are  stated  are  indeed  troubling.  No  doubt  certitude  is 
the  symptom  of  our  having  fallen  into  the  habit  of  using  as 
justifications  only  that  which  is  already  ingrained  in  our 
thinking,  taken  for  granted,  and  unquestioned.^^ 
Let  us  consider  some  justifications  within  the  Chilean  art  educa- 
tion literature,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  presence  of  myths  and  vulner- 
able ideas.   For  instance,  Ram6n  Lopez  in  1889  wrote:   "It  is  not 
necessary  to  make  a  great  effort  in  order  to  see  cle^irly  that,  among  all 
the  school  subjects,  no  one  has  more  positive  value  and  practical 
meaning  than  Drawing."^^ 

This  is,  of  course,  a  very  personal  assumption  which  is  easy  to 
refute.  If  it  were  so  simple  for  the  educational  authorities  to  see  clearly 
that  drawing  is  the  subject  which  has  "more  positive  and  practical 
value"  in  the  curriculum,  it  would  not  have  been  in  a  marginal  position 
in  Chilean  primary  and  secondary  education  for  nearly  one  hundred 
years. 

Guadalupe  Matus  in  1920  said:  *The  teaching  of  drawing  contrib- 
utes to  educate  honest  men  with  good  criteria  and  the  ability  to 
understand  and  sincerely  interpret  nature"  [sic\P 

1  do  not  deny  that  the  teaching  of  drawing  could,  eventually, 
contribute  to  moral  education;  especially  if  it  is  aimed  toward  this 
purpose.  However,  as  Vincent  Lanier  has  said: 

If  the  teaching  of  art  makes  people  moral . . .  then  those  who 
have  been  intimately  involved  in  that  making,  artists,  should 
be  as  a  group,  discemibly  more  moral  in  their  general  behavior 
than  the  rest  of  us.  One  does  not  have  to  be  an  art  historian 
to  refute  that  claim.^^ 

Many  other  examples  could  be  added  to  illustrate  tl^e  presence  of 
myths  and  slogans  in  art  syllabi  and  in  the  written  works  of  individuals 
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concerned  with  arleducation.  This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  the  vast 
majority  of  justifications  are  necessarily  naive  or  inadequately  formu^ 
lated.  Neither  am  I  trying  to  suggest  that  this  is  a  particularly  Chilean 
problem.  According  to  literature  from  other  American  and  European 
countries,  this  would  seem  to  be  an  international  tendency  which  we 
have  inherited  from  Europe  and  the  United  States  and  then  cultivated 
into  our  own  style. 

Perhaps  one  of  die  main  features  of  our  style  in  this  matter  has  been 
to  over- emphasize,  through  theoretical  dhcr.  rsc,  a  magical  concept 
tion  of  art  in  education,  as  if  art  were  the  fundamental  means  to  make 
education  a  worthwhile  and  valuable  experience  for  children.  In 
Chilean  education,  one  of  the  most  influential  foreign  ideologists  in 
this  respect  has  been  Herbert  Read,  who,  according  to  Fraser  Smith, 
"was  the  'father'  of  present-day  art  education  and  perhaps  the  most 
well'known  magician  of  all.""  This  is  clear  when  Read  suggests,  for 
instance,  that  art  should  be  the  core  of  education  and  the  main 
influence  to  improve  the  moral  standards  and  create  a  world  of  peace. 

After  considering  some  examples  in  order  to  illustrate  the  ten- 
dency to  justify  art  in  the  curriculum  by  h.Ang  inappropriate  and 
vulnerable  statements,  let  us  consider  how  this  tendency  may  have 
influenced  the  present  status  of  art  in  the  curriculum. 

According  to  Lanier:  'We  cannot  do  a  first  rate  job  of  teaching 
with  second  rate  conceptions  of  the  value  of  art  and  the  purposes  of  art 
cducation."^^ 

Lanier's  argument  suggests  that  the  issue  about  different  ways  of 
justifying  art  in  the  curriculum  is  relevant  from  theoretical  and  practi' 
cal  perspectives.  It  is  significant  due  to  the  influence  that  justifications 
may  affect  content  and  process  of  teaching  art  in  the  schools.  For 
instance,  if  the  role  of  art  in  the  curriculum  is  seen  only  as  providing 
opportunities  of  personal  expression  or  development  of  technical  ski!  Is, 
then  we  provide  insufficient  theoretical  foundations  to  justify  art 
education.  Children's  education  in  art  is  also  Impoverished,  resulting 
in  a  citizenry  without  a  broad  understanding  of  the  role  of  art  in  human 
experience.  A  narrow  and  vulnerable  conception  of  aims  may  be 
particulady  dangerous  for  the  status  of  a  subject  like  art,  since  it  is  under 
constant  threat  of  extinction  and  requires  continual  justification  in  the 
curriculum. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  attitudes  toward  art,  the  most 
important  elements  which  would  seem  to  determine  the  status  of  the 
subject  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

•  Art  in  society  is  perceived  as  politically  and  morally  sub' 
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versive.  Therefore,  its  teaching  is  considered  to  have  the  po- 
tential of  a  critical  function  in  schools,  a  potential  which  may 
be  particularly  dangerous  in  those  countries  which  are  gov- 
erned by  authoritarian  and  oppressive  systems. 

•  Art  tends  to  be  regarded  mainly  for  artists  and  the  dlite. 
As  a  result  of  this  misconception,  it  would  seem  that  there  is 
no  logical  justification  for  its  teaching  in  schools.  On  one 
hand,  it  is  believed  that  art  can  only  benefit  a  small  group  of 
children,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  diat  it  cannot  actually  be 
taught. 

•  Art  is  seen  as  a  futile  activity  in  a  culture  dominated  by 
a  technological  ethos.  Thus,  many  children,  particularly  in 
secondary  education,  as  well  as  parents  and  educational  au- 
thorities, consider  tiiatifwe  are  living  in  a  world  which  mainly 
demands  pragmatic  and  instrumental  knowledge,  there  is 
litde  sense  in  teaching  courses  such  as  painting,  sculpture,  and 
drawing. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  attitudes  toward  education, 
three  fundamental  issues  were  addressed: 

•  Schools  as  social  institutions  chiefly  aim  to  impart  infor- 
mation and  to  educate  children  uniformly.  Hence,  these  in- 
stitutions do  not  seem  to  be  the  most  suitable  places  to  teach 
art,  which  by  its  very  nature  tends  to  encourage  children  to  be 
original  and  to  develop  freedom  of  thought. 

•  The  fact  that  education  is  mainly  seen  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  social  and  economic  mobility  deeply  influences  the 
structure  of  the  curriculum  and  thus  the  status  of  art  in  schools. 
Because  art  from  economical  and  social  angles  is  not  seen  as 
a  profitable  activity  for  the  majority,  neither  is  it  considered 
to  be  important  within  education. 

•  Education  is  regarded  as  being  for  "intellectual  develop- 
ment," while  art  is  mainly  associated  with  feelings  and  emo- 
tions. Since  feelings  and  emotions  are  not  considered  to  be 
part  of  intellectual  development  by  many,  the  subject  of  art 
can  only  aim  for  a  minor  status  in  the  curriculum. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  attitudes  toward  art  educa- 
tion, two  main  issues  were  examined: 

•  The  historical  tendency  in  Chilean  art  education  has 
been  to  reduce  the  teaching  oiFart  mainly  to  drawing  exercises 
in  copying,  aimed  to  develop  technical  skills.  This  has  con- 
tributed to  promote  a  narrow  conception  of  art  in  schools  and 
in  society. 

•  Art  education  has  been  inadequately  or  insufficiently 
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justified  in  the  curriculum.  Hence,  a  narrow  and  vulnerable 
conception  of  the  purposes  of  art  in  education  has  signifi- 
cantly influenced  the  way  in  which  it  is  approached  in  schools. 
This  is  particularly  dangerous  for  a  subject  like  art,  which  is 
under  constant  threat  of  extinction. 


Lufs  Err^zuriz  is  'sn  educator  at  Catholic  University  of  Chile, 
Santiago,  Chile. 
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The  Discourse  of  Culture  and  Art  Education 


Kerry  Freedman 
Patricia  Stuhr 
Sandra  Weinberg 

There  has  been  fnaeo^ing  concern  about  the  rehnonshxp  between  main- 
strecanand  "othej'*  c\dturdkn(Avkdge  inaplurahiicanidanocraticiocxetrj. 
This  fwper  addresses  t/iis  concern  axxd  pomts  to  soayi  art  educators  need  to 
rethinkpast  thejofxetkalstands  andconceptions  of  culture  in  the  contemporary 
world,  where  aoss<ukural  hueractions  dommate  and  bounda)ies  between 
cultures  become  blurred.  The  paper  is  developed  using  examples  of  epistemol- 
ogy,  educational  policy ^  and  cultural  identity.  Recent  anthropolo^al  and 
discourse  theory  critiques  of  epistemolog}cdproblem$  of  culture  arediscussed. 
Historical  poUcies  of  Indian  education  in  the  Umted  States  and  the  description 
of  a  field  study  of  American  Indian  identity  are  sumTnarized  to  iRustrate 
complexities  of  conceptions  of  self  and  aesthetics  in  a  disenfranchised  culture. 
The  paper  includes  historical,  field  study ,  ar\d  philosophical  methodolo^s  to 
further  illustrate  the  importance  of  understanding  various  dimensions  of 
traditional  and  corUemporary  culture .  Cultural  representation  in  art  educa- 
tion is  explorred  in  relation  to  these  dimensions. 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been  debates  about  theories  of  culture 
in  relation  to  art  education  (e.g.,  Chalmers,  1981,  1987;  Freedman, 
1989;  Hamblen,  1986;  Jagodzinski,  1982;  Jones,  1988;  Nepcrud 
Stuhr,  1987;  Smith,  1983).  The  debates  have  involved  various  issues 
of  cross-cultural  and  multicultural  education  and  have  included,  for 
exa mple,  questions  concerni  ng  the  appropriateness  of  applyi  ng  a  single 
aesthetic  standard  to  all  art. 

There  are  various  theoretical  positions  concerning  culture,  each 
containing  a  particular  set  of  underlying  values.  An  evolutionary  ap- 
proach, historically  tied  to  colonialism,  includes  the  assumption  that 
less  technologically  or  industrially  developed  societies  (in  other  cul- 
tures or  in  the  history  of  Western  culture)  are  at  lower  stages  of  social 
progress  than  more  developed  societies  (Shwcder  &  Levine,  1984). 
From  this  perspective,  judgments  of  quality  in  art  are  determined  by 
what  is  considered  progressive.  A  universalist  perspective  represents  all 
art  as  fundamentally  the  same,  regardless  of  the  context  of  its  produc- 
tion, and  therefore  as  being  appropriately  judged  by  a  universal  stan- 
dard of  excellence.  Art  is  valued  based  upon  objective  characteristics 
of  exemplars  as  defined  by  mainstream  Western  aesthetic  theory. 

The  evolutionary  and  universalist  positions  have  been  considered 
oppositional  because  the  former  is  progressive  and  historical,  while  the 
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latter  is  sradc  andahistorical  (implying  thatacsthctic  value  transcends 
history).  They  both  contain  a  single  cultural  perspective  for  judging 
art.  In  education,  the  evolutionary  and  universalist  positions  have 
resulted  in  various  forms  of  an  ethnocentric,  male-dominated,  and 
class-bound  curriculum.  iTie  curriculum  has  been  supported,  because, 
regardle£S  of  heritage,  children  in  the  United  Sratcs  live  within  a 
Western  culture.  From  these  perspectives,  school  art  is  thought  to 
provide  the  cultural  capital  assumed  necessary  for  social  mobility. 
While  this  may  be  the  case  at  one  level,  at  another  level  it  helps 
maintain  the  social  inequities  it  seeks  to  overcome  (Freedman,  1989). 
A  third  perspective  is  relativism.  Relativism  promotes  a  form  of 
pluralism  in  which  each  social  group  is  looked  at  as  if  in  isolation  from 
one  another  (Booth,  1989).  All  are  distinctive,  but  equal  in  value. 

Seeing  the  difficulties  of  each  of  these  perspectives  for  art  educa- 
tion, Hamblen  (1986)  has  promoted  a  perspective  that  places  univer- 
salism  and  relativism  on  opposing  ends  of  a  continuum.  For  Hjfmblen, 
curriculum  is  tobe  located  on  the  continuum  bypromoting  both.  This 
perspective  focuses  upon  what  are  considered  biophysical  human 
attributes  and  nature,  but  also  gives  attention  to  differences  in  experi- 
ence and  local  environment. 

There  are  at  least  three  difficulties  with  conceptualizing  the 
theoretical  perspectives  of  universalism  and  relativism  as  real  opposi- 
tions. First,  recent  anthropological  research  contends  that  character- 
istics commonly  thought  of  as  universal  and  part  of  "human  nature," 
such  as  emotions,  may  be  culturally  specific  (Shweder  &Levinc,  1984). 

Second,  art  educators  from  the  "left"  and  from  the  "right"  share  a 
common  concern  about  the  presence  of  dogma  and  relativism  in 
school.  Both  groups  state  that,  as  well  as  informing,  school  arc  in  a 
pluralistic  and  democratic  society  should  prepare  students  to  critically 
assess  their  world  and  take  action  toward  its  improvement  (Jagodzinski, 
1982;  Smith,  1983.  1986).  However,  what  is  to  be  criticized  is  not 
agreed  upon.  Those  who  seek  to  conserve  traditional  Western  values 
in  school  worry  that  relativism  is  divisive  and  will  not  provide  the 
critical  tools  necessary  for  combatting  those  things  they  believe  under- 
mine the  moral  and  ethical  foundations  of  great  cultural  achievement 
(Smith,  1983,  1986).  From  a  more  radical  perspective,  relativism 
reflected  in,  for  example,  the  support  ofpopular  art  in  school  should  not 
be  championed  because  it  is  bound  by  interests  of  capital  and  does  not 
have  a  visionary  or  emancipatory  quality  (Jagodzinski,  1982).  Each 
perspective  views  the  other  as  dogmatic  and  destructive. 

Third,  while  the  opposition  of  universalism  and  relativism  may 
have  been  helpful  in  theoretical  discussions  of  the  past,  contemporary 
life  has  shifted  toward  a  morc  complex  view  of  culture.  Beginning  at 
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least  with  Franz  Boas*  arguments  for  cultural  relativism,  and  ajrainst  the 
late  nineteenth  and  early  twen  cth  century  comparative  method  of 
culture  as  an  instrument  of  colonialist  racism,  diis  dichotomy  has 
pervaded  anthropology.  Boas  called  attention  to  the  importance  of 
studying  the  interactions  between  cultures,  as  well  as  looking  in-depth 
at  cultures  separately  (Bohannan  &  Glazer,  1973).  Since  then,  a 
reflexive  extension  of  Boas'  vision  of  cultural  study  has  emerged,  in 
part,  from  new  types  of  cul  tural  interaction.  The  interactions  promoted 
by,  for  example,  mass  media,  the  world  market,  and  conceptual  and 
methodological  shifts  in  social  science,  particulady  since  the  1960s, 
make  it  difficult  to  think  of  social  groups  as  being  isolated  from  each 
other.  These  interactions  have  producedan  awareness  of  how  conjunc- 
tures between  history  and  culture  and  between  culture  and  culture, 
such  as  the  fX)liciesof  colonialism,  have  shaped  our  notions  of  the  world 
and  ourselves  (Clifford,  1988;  Clifford  &  Marcus,  1986). 

This  third  issue  may  be  the  most  complex  and  is  the  focus  of  this 
paper.  The  paper  responds  to  recent  attempts  to  make  the  notion  of 
culture  problematic  and  carries  the  assumption  that  questions  of 
culture  should  be  looked  at  epistemologically  and  historically  to  find 
sites  of  contestation  or  areas  of  conjuncture  and  conflict.  From  this 
perspective,  the  ways  we  represent  ourselves,  others,  and  the  artifacts 
wc  call  art  should  not  be  looked  at  as  simply  taking  an  evolutionary 
(progressive),  universal  (consensus),  or  rclativistic  (isolationist)  stand 
whenconstructingcurriculum.  Rather,  cultureand  its  representational 
forms  are  thought  of  here  as  interweaving  sets  of  relations  involving 
iKssimilation,  appropriation,  and  negation. 

To  examine  these  sets  of  relations,  we  will  discuss  examples  of 
epistemological  influences,  educational  policy,  and  the  interactions  of 
art  communities.  First,  recent  anthropological  and  discourse  theory 
critiques  of  epistemological  problems  of  culture  will  be  discussed. 
Second,  h  istorica  1  pol  icies  of  Indian  education  in  the  Uni  ted  States  a  nd 
a  field  of  study  of  American  Indian  cultural  representation  in  the 
context  of  an  art  exhibition  will  be  summarized  to  illustrate  the 
complexities  of  conceptions  of  art  and  self  of  a  disenfranchised  group. 
Recently,  educational  researchers  have  examined  die  importance  of 
developing  understanding  in  relation  to  multiple  voices  and  method- 
ologies (e.g..  Lather,  1989).  The  inclusion  of  historical  and  ethno- 
gniphic  methods  with  the  philosophical  is  to  illustrate  the  importance 
of  understanding  the  various  dimensions  of  cultural  tradition  and 
contemporary  life.  Third,  cultural  representation  in  art  education  will 
be  explored  in  relation  to  these  dimensions. 
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Epistemology  and  the  Notion  of  Culture 
Epistemology,  like  the  discipline  of  philosophy,  as  a  notion  sepa- 
rate from  other  areas  of  life,  is  a  Western  concept  (Rorty.  1979).  It 
assumes,  and  was  constructed  by,  a  professional  community  that  is  both 
produced  and  reproduced  by  a  certain  discourse  of  rules.  Philosopher 
Richard  Rorty  ( 1 979)  argues  that  the philosoph  ica  1  commu nity  claimed 
the  question  of  how  and  what  we  know,  making  it  and  their  other 
concerns  the  meta-issues  of  intellectual  life  through  historical  incident 
and  the  creation  of  culture.  Mainstream  Western  epistemology,  and 
even  the  notion  of  knowing  truth  versus  falsity,  is  only  a  fact  in  the 
social  realm.  That  is,  it  is  a  fact  because  it  has  been  consmjcted  and 
controls  much  of  what  we  believe  and  do,  but  it  is  not  the  only  way  to 
approach  understanding. 

As  feminist  and  other  recent  critical  theory  has  pointed  out,  one 
of  the  ways  thinking  has  been  shaped  in  relation  to  epistemology  is  in 
various  representations  of  the  world  as  dichotomous  (e.g.,  Lauretis, 
1987).  Epistemology  presents  only  certainoppositional  possibilities  for 
ways  to  think  about  culture.  Anthropologist  Paul  Rabinow  (1986) 
draws  upon  the  work  of  Michel  Foucault  (e.g.,  1970)  in  laying  out 
recommendations  for  confronting  epistemological  problems  of  con- 
ceptions of  culture: 

1 .  Epistemology  must  be  seen  as  a  historical  event  —  a  distinc- 
tive social  practice,  one  among  many  others,  articulated  in  new  ways  in 
seventeenth  century  Europe. 

2.  We  do  not  need  a  theory  of  indigenous  epistcmologics  or  a 
new  epistemology  of  the  other.  We  should  be  attentive  to  our  historical 
practice  of  projecting  our  cultural  practices  onto  the  other;  at  best,  the 
task  is  to  show  how  and  when  and  through  what  cultural  and  institu- 
tional means  other  people  started  claiming  epistemology  for  them- 
selves. 

3.  We  need  to  anthropologize  the  West:  show  how  exotic  its 
constitution  of  reality  has  been;  emphasize  those  domains  most  taken 
for  granted  as  universal . . .  make  them  seem  as  historically  peculiar  as 
possible;  show  how  their  claims  to  tmth  are  linked  to  social  pracrices. 

4.  We  must  pluralize  and  diversify  our  approaches:  a  basic  move 
againsteithereconomicorphilosophic  hegemony  is  to  diversify  centers 
of  resistance,  (p.  241) 

Rabinow  reflects  the  discontent  of  anthropologists  who  have 
recently  reconceptualized  their  field  by  focusing  upon  the  ways  in 
which  culture  is  represented  in  academic  discourse.  The  struggle  to 
gain  legitimacy  by  social  groups  previously  excluded  from  academic 
discourse  and  intellectuals*  growing  consideration  of  the  pluralism  and 
fragmentation  of  postmodern  consciousness,  have  contributed  to  the 
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ways  culture  is  now  being  studied  and  understood  in  academic  circles. 
While  it  was  generally  assumed  diat  the  challenge  for  the  anthropolo' 
gist,  as  for  the  teacher,  has  been  to  try  to  accurately  represent  a  culture, 
recent  andiropological  work  has  denied  die  possibility  of  research, 
even  ethnographic  research,  ever  giving  a  true  (versus  false)  account  of 
a  culture  (Clifford  &.  Marcus,  1986).  While  rejecting  the  notion  of 
accuracy,  recent  discussions  in  andiropology  continue  to  struggle  widi 
the  question  of  how  best  to  describe  the  "odier."  Ethnographic  study 
has  become  accepted  as  a  means  of  understanding  a  culture,  but  writing 
ethnography  is  a  matter  of  telling  likely  stories  or  constructing  reason- 
able fictions  diat  are  but  fragments  of  what  happens  in  life  (Clifford  & 
Marcus,  1986). 

Part  of  the  problem  of  telling  stories  is  that  one  can  never  actually 
replicate  the  conception  of  self  of  the  people  studied.  The  writing  may 
reflect  the  writer's  culture  rather  than  the  culture  of  the  people  written 
about.  Therefore,  in  research,  writing  has  been  more  fundamentally 
about  the  structure  of  what  we  accept  as  accurate,  scientific  reporting 
than  about  the  identity  of  the  "other." 

Further,  once  one  culture  has  been  written  about  by  another,  there 
has  been  an  interaction  between  them  that  changes  both.  The  cultures 
we  have  had  contact  with  have  been  influenced  by  the  contact,  just  as 
k  nowledge  of  other  cultures  has  influenced  ours.  Even  in  our  def  i  nition 
of  others,  we  define  ourselves.  So,  the  notion  of  sepa  rate  cul  Cures,  while 
we  struggle  to  maintain  it  for  identity's  sake,  is  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  to  think  of  as  stable  and  real. 

The  new  vision  of  anthropology  includes  at  least  two  reconceptU' 
alizations  of  time.  First,  time  is  not  thought  of  as  linear.  Rather,  time 
is  represented  as  a  multidimensional  space  where  various  cultural  and 
socioeconomic  groups  co-exist.  Culture,  as  well  as  art,  is  shaped  by 
crises  that  ensue  when  cultures,  classes,  and  other  social  groups  collide.* 

Second,  history  is  not  conceived  of  as  only  being  in  the  past.  We 
continue  to  live  in  the  space  of  a  historical  and  cultural  structure  that 
conceptually  locates  and  shapes  us.  The  structure  restricts  the  possibili- 
ties  for  change  while  being  its  medium. 

The  recent  shift  in  anthropology  has  provided  a  new  metaphor  for 
thinking  about  the  problem  of  representation  in  modern  life.  "Ethno- 
graphic surrealism"  (Clifford,  1988)  has  been  used  to  describe  the  ways 
that  anthropologists  come  to  understand  culture.  The  surrealism  is  a 
matter  of  putting  together  fragments  taken  out  of  their  context  into  a 
new  context,  a  type  of  conceptual  collage,  where  none  of  the  pieces  "fi  t" 
but  arc  somehow  organized  to  exist  on  a  common  surface  in  ways  that 
provide  them  with  new  meanings  and  help  to  construct  our  notion  of 
culture. 
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American  Indian  Identity  and  Influences  of  Education  and  Art 
In  the  contemporary  world,  culture  is  a  type  of  collage.  The 
following  sections  reflect  how  this  piecing  together  of  fragments  is 
played  out  in  cultural  identity.  It  will  illustrate  how  federal  educational 
policies  and  the  dominant  culture  art  community  have  contributed  to 
conceptions  of  self  and  culture  in  American  Indian  society.  It  is  vital 
to  remember  that  the  American  Indian  example  is  just  that,  an 
example;  diose  of  us  who  live  predominandy  in  the  dominant  culture 
arc  also  influenced  by  various  cultures  that  become  fragments  of  our 
identity. 

A  Brief  History  of  Legisbted  American  Indian  Edncauon 

A  brief  survey  of  federal  actions  concerning  Indian  education 
provides  an  example  of  how  assumptions  about  culture  have  histori- 
cally been  played  out  in  the  United  States.  This  history  has  been 
shaped  by  certain  national  agendas  that  have  reflected  mainstream 
views  of  what  was  considered  Icnowledge  and  how  the  "other"  was 
defined.  These  policies  have  contained  and  reified  fractured,  internally 
inconsistent  views  of  the  ways  of  life  of  an  indigenous  people  and  their 
role  in  a  new  nation. 

The  nation's  first  Secretary  of  War  under  the  constitutional 
government,  Henry  Knox,  suggested  in  a  letter  to  President  Washing- 
ton in  1789  that  the  federal  government  assume  the  responsibility  for 
the  education  of  Indian  people.  His  following  statement  relays  an 
economic  agenda: 

Were  it  possible  to  introduce  the  Indian  tribes  to  a  love  for 

exclusive  property,  it  would  be  a  happy  commencement  of 

business,  (quoted  in  Jackson,  1974,  p.  38) 

In  1793,  Congress  passed  an  act  that  included  a  provision  to 
promote  "civilization"  among  tribes  of  Indians  considered  friendly.^ 
However,  the  mainstream  conception  of  civilization,  which  included 
particular  views  of  political  democracy  and  religion  as  well  as  capitalist 
economics,  was  inconsistent  with  tribal  culture  (Castancda,  et  al., 
1974). 

In  1 81 9.  an  elaboration  of  the  federal  mission  to  "civilize"  Native 
Americans  specifically  through  education  was  put  to  law.  The  act  read, 
in  part,  that  the  education  was: 

Forthe  purpose  of  providing  against  thefurtherdeclincand 
final  extinction  of  the  Indian  tribes  .  .  .  and  for  introducing 
among  them  the  habits  and  arts  of  civilization  ...  the  means 
of  instruction  can  be  introduced  with  their  consent,  to  employ 
capable  persons  of  good  moral  character  to  instruct  them  in 
the  mode  of  agriculture  suited  to  their  situation;  and  for 
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teaching  their  children  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic, 
and  performing  such  other  duties  as  may  be  enjoined,  accord' 
ing  to  such  instructions  and  rules  as  the  President  may  give 
and  prescribe  for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct,  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  (Jackson,  1974,  p.  42). 
These  acts  provided  the  historical  foundations  for  a  national 
Indian  education  policy  that  may  have  been  one  of  benevolence  in 
some  people's  minds,  but  was  primarily  a  strategy  for  social  control. 
Education  was  to  adjust  Indian  thinking,  toacculturate  (Wax  &  Wax, 


However,  the  policy  contained  dual  messages.  At  one  level,  racist 
views  promoted  separation  between  Indians  and  Anglos.  At  another 
level,  education  was  to  make  Native  Americans  internalize  Western 
culture  so  that  they  would  define  themselves  as  members  of  the  larger 
nation.  It  was  assumed  that  if  this  were  accomplished,  Indians  would 
no  longer  be  a  military  threat  or  an  economic  burden. 

The  government  funds  for  Indian  education  were  originally  chan- 
neled through  religious  organizations  that  had  already  established 
mission  day  schools  and  boarding  schools  to  Christianize  the  Indians. 
The  religious  education  was  thought  vital  to  the  "civilizing"  process. 
The  mission  school  curriculum  consisted  of  reading,  writing,  arithme- 
tic, religion,  farming,  and  homemaking.  Education  was  free  for  the 
students,  as  was  the  food,  clothing,  and  certain  other  necessities.  The 
religious  framework  for  Indian  education  was  prevalent  for  almost  a 
century;  few  Indians  completed  the  mission  school  programs. 

As  publicly  funded  schools  became  increasingly  more  secularized, 
Indian  education  became  more  directed  by  federal  bureaucratic  agen- 
cies established  to  handle  funds  and  implement  policy.  Educational 
policy  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
(DIA),  which  was  established  in  1824  as  part  of  the  War  Department, 
and  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  1849,  where  it 
remains. 

Secularization  promoted  a  wider  sphere  of  influence  of  mai  nstrcam 
culture  on  the  Indians,  including  the  influence  of  Western  aesthetics. 
In  the  late  1800s,  American  Indians  who  entered  school  doing  picto- 
graphic  drawings  common  to  their  culture  soon  began  to  use  Western 
contentand  stylistic  forms,  such  as  still  life,  in  their  art  (Smith,  1988). 

Life  on  Indian  reservations  reflected  the  emerging  fragmentation 
of  culture.  While  government  reservation  schools  developed  during 
the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  off-reservation  schools  domi- 
nated the  educational  system  from  the  Civil  War  until  the  1930s. 
These  schools  dominated  because  Anglos  believed  that  life  on  the 
reservations  would  counteract  the  "civilizing"  process.  This  belief 
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promoted  a  sense  of  conflict  and  alienation  within  tribes  that  is 
reflected  in  the  following  statenaent  by  a  BIA  official: 

On  the  reservation  no  school  can  be  conducted  as  to 
remove  the  children  from  the  influence  of  the  idle  and  vicious 
who  are  everywhere  present.  Only  by  removing  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  this  irifluence  can  they  be  benefitted  by  the 
teaching  of  the  schoolmaster.  (Jackson,  1974,  p.  48) 
School  helped  to  produce  fragmentation  within  Native  American 
culture  in  ways  other  than  just  through  curriculum  content  and 
physical  separation.  As  an  adult,  Robert  Bumette,  a  leader  of  the 
Rosebud  Sioux,  described  his  first  institutional  experience  at  age  five: 
As  was  the  usual  procedure  then,  I  was  placed  in  the 
Rosebud  Boarding  School  in  Mission,  South  Dakota.  The 
school  was  organized  along  military  lines;  dress  was  a  military 
uniform  with  a  still  collar.  Severe  punishments  for  trivial 

infractions  were  routine          If  a  child  entered  the  building 

with  wet  feet  (no  one  had  overshoes)  or  was  late  for  roll  call, 
his  hands  would  be  lashed  with  a  brass- studded,  two-foot  long 
leather  strap . . .  and  I  came  to  fear  not  only  the  white  men,  but 
the  Indians  in  their  employ.  (Bumette,  1971,  p.  27) 
A  unified  view  of  the  government-sponsored  schools  was  not  held 
across  American  Indian  tribes  or  within  a  single  tribe  (Wax,  1971; 
Weinberg,  1977).    However,  children  feared  being  transported  to 
boarding  schools  and  often  tried  to  run  away.  Punishment  for  attempt- 
ing to  escape  from  school  included  having  to  cut  the  grass  with  scissors 
wearing  a  sign  that  read  "I  ran  away,"  and  boys  were  to  scp.'e  a  term  in 
the  campus  jail  or  be  dressed  up  in  girls'  clothes  (Weinberg,  1977). 

In  the  1920s,  when  the  treaty  ended,  Indian  tribes  ceased  to  be 
considered  as  independent  groups  and  became  wards  of  the  state.  As 
such,  they  were  identified  in  a  manner  similar  to  criminals,  homeless 
children,  and  the  menrally  ill.  As  other  sections  of  American  society 
shifted  from  a  largely  agrarian,  rural  population  to  a  technological, 
urban  society,  Indians  received  a  medieval  form  of  religious  and  moral 
training  that  had  little  practical  value  in  helping  them  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  cultural  change  (Castaneda,  James  &  Robbins,  1974). 

A  period  of  reorganization  of  Indian  education  began  in  1 934  that 
brought  the  1928  Meriam  Survey  to  public  attention.  The  survey  was 
tlie  first  policy-driven  attempt  to  report  on  the  conditions  in  Indian 
schools  (Blauch,  1939).  It  focused  attention  on  what  was  being  taught, 
the  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  need  for  better  instmctors.  The 
survey  report  stated  that  board  school  facilities  were  grossly  inadequate 
with  overcrowding,  long  work  days,  and  poor  diets  for  the  students.  It 
showed  that  the  federal  government  accepted  teachers  in  the  Indian 
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schools  whose  credentials  would  not  be  accepted  in  the  state  public 
school  systems.  The  study  also  revealed  that  trades  were  still  being 
taught  in  the  Indian  schools  that  were  no  longer  commonly  practiced, 
such  as  making  a  full  suit  of  clothes  or  pair  of  shoes  from  scratch 
(Blauch,  1939).  Also,  the  use  of  native  languages  was  forbidden  in 
school  by  law  at  the  time;  that  law  was  revoked  in  1934. 

The  termination  of  approximately  60  reservations  was  put  into 
effect  by  the  Eighty-Third  Congress  in  1953.  In  Eisenhower's  bid  for 
presidency,  he  pledged  to  diminish  the  role  of  the  federal  government 
in  social  affairs.  Once  in  office,  the  new  administration  became 
cautious  about  cutting  federal  spending  on  services  that  resulted  in 
public  outcries  from  various  pressure  groups.  However,  Indians  were 
relatively  unorganized;  and,  as  a  result,  their  services  were  substantially 
reduced  (Hagen,  1961).  Indian  drop-out  rates  escalated  when  the 
reservations  were  terminated  and  their  schools  closed. 

While  federally  funded  educational  improvement  programs  were 
widely  publicized  when  they  were  initiated,  they  had  little  effect  on  the 
schools  (Cahn,  1969).  Indian  heritage  was  largely  ignored.  The  BIA 
reported  in  1972  to  a  Senate  subcommittee  that  teacher  education  was 
one  of  the  problems;  it  did  not  adequately  prepare  teachers  for  teaching 
Indian  heritage  in  Indian  schools  (Weinberg,  1977).  However,  teacher 
education  reflected  larger  attitudes  about  what  knowledge  was  and 
which  knowledge  was  important. 

Recent  investigations  of  the  national  policy  approach  to  Indian 
education  have  been  critical  of  the  attempted  eradication  of  first 
languages  and  cultural  heritage.  The  studies,  reports,  and  task  forces 
made  similar  criticisms  and  recommendations.  For  example,  in  Min- 
nesota the  high  school  drop-out  rates,  the  poor  attendance  records,  and 
the  low  academic  achievement  of  American  Indian  students  have 
generally  been  attributed  to  the  educational  system's  attempt  to  deny 
Indian  children's  cultural  identity  and  reduce  their  self-concept 
(Minnesota  Department  of  Education,  1980). 

While  school  practices  have  changed  historically,  national  policy 
on  Indian  education  has  been  steered  by  continuing  attitudes  about 
what  American  Indians  were  and  how  they  fit,  or  did  not  fit,  into 
mainstream  society.  The  discourse  of  policy  was  a  partial  reality  for 
both  Indians  and  non-Indians;  it  supported  the  establishment  of  new 
versions  of  cultural  identity  and  shaped,  in  a  piecemeal  fashion,  what 
it  means  to  be  American  Indian.  However,  the  internal  contradictions 
of  cultural  attitudes  and  epistemology  reflected  in  educational  policy* 
aidcditsfailurc  to  either  assimilate  Indians  or  to  mainrain  their  cultural 
heritage.  The  following  section  provides  contemporary  examples  of 
the  conjuncture  of  cultures  in  Indian  life. 
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A  Field  Study  of  an  iTidum  Arts  Festival 

To  explore  the  collage-like  qualities  of  culture  and  its  relationship 
to  art,  a  description  of  an  event,  the  Sixth  Annual  Wisconsin  Indian 
Arts  Festival,  will  be  reconstructed.  The  event  was  two  days  long  and 
was  held  in  December  1989.  It  was  sponsored  by  a  University  of 
Wisconsin-Eau  Claire  (UW-EC)  Extension  outreach  program.  The 
event  was  selected  as  an  example  for  this  paper,  because  it  ill  ustra  tes  the 
concepts  of  appropriation,  negation,  and  assimilation  of  the  dominant 
culture  in  relation  to  Indian  aesthetic  cultural  identity. 

Fifteen  featured  artists  were  invited  to  show  their  work  by  the 
festival  coordinator,  who  was  Indian.  Any  Indian  artists  who  currently 
lived  in  Wisconsin  could  also  display  their  work;  a  handful  did.  The 
work  was  not  juried.  Indian  children's  art  was  also  exhibited,  and 
vendor  tables  were  set  up  with  items  for  sale.  The  festival  also  included 
lectures,  music,  a  fashion  show,  and  a  storyteller. 

The  festival  began  with  an  evening  opening  for  the  featured  artists. 
The  first  sight  attendees  encountered  when  entering  the  room  was  an 
enormous,  white,  flocked  Christmas  tree  decorated  with  burgundy 
velvet  bows  and  Indian  beadwork  and  cornhusk  ornaments.  A  banner 
was  suspended  the  width  of  the  ceiling  informing  people  about  the 
festival.  Refreshments  with  a  holiday  flavor  were  provided  on  a 
decorated  table  beside  the  tree.  Most  of  the  people  in  attendance  were 
featured  artists  and  their  families;  a  few  Anglos  (non-Indians)  were 
present.  The  artists  were  easy  to  spot,  because  they  wore  conspicuous 
name  rags.  While  Indian  artists  in  traditional  situations  do  not  always 
speak  freely  about  their  work  and  accept  praise  (Stuhr.  1987),  in  this 
situation  they  did. 

Through  various  forms  of  representation,  the  festival  was  replete 
with  examples  of  the  integration  of  cultures.  The  festival  coordinator 
opened  the  program  by  thanking  the  participants  and  staff  and  compli- 
menting the  artists.  Her  presentation,  and  the  others  that  followed, 
contained  comments  that  referred  to  and  drew  upon  both  mainstream 
and  Indian  cultures.  For  example,  she  remarked  that  it  was  helpful  to 
have  the  festival  just  before  Qiristmas  so  that  people  could  buy  gifts 
from  the  artists  and  craftspeople.  She  introduced  the  Indian  artist  who 
had  been  selected  to  design  the  festival  poster  which  was  then  adapted 
for  other  promotional  materials  by  the  UW-EC  Publications  Office. 
The  first  year's  recipient  of  the  Veda  Stone  Indian  Art  Student 
Scholarship  at  UW-EC  was  also  introduced  and  spoke. 

Next,  Walter  Bresette  was  introduced  as  the  Master  of  Ceremony 
for  the  festival.  He  is  a  former  radio  announcer  for  the  Ojibwa  station 
on  the  Lac  Court  Orlelles  Reservation.  He  now  operates  an  Indian  art 
shop  in  Bayfield  near  his  tribal  reservation,  Redcliff.  Bresette  stressed 
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the  need  for  better  understanding  between  the  Indian  and  Anglo 
cultures,  and  suggested  that  festivals  of  diis  sort  were  excellent  sources 
of  communication  exchange.  He  also  "plugged"  his  store  and  told  of  a 
temporary  Christmas  shop  he  had  opened  in  a  mall  in  Duluth,  Minne^ 
sota,  selling  Indian  art  products  from  around  the  Great  Lakes  area.  He 
hoped  all  would  consider  it  when  they  did  their  holiday  shopping.  After 
the  opening,  some  of  the  prominent  participants  in  the  festival  went  to 
an  Anglo  restaurant  for  an  Indian  wild  game  dinner. 

Anyone  familiar  with  formal  art  openings  would  have  been  com- 
fortable at  the  festival  opening.  The  model  for  the  occasion  had  been 
appropriated  from  the  dominant  culture.  Wisconsin  Indians  histori- 
cally never  had  words  for  art,  much  less  a  concept  of  an  arts  festival  or 
opening. 

The  featured  visual  art  forms  were  classified  in  the  written  program 
as  cither  traditional  or  contemporary.  The  forms  included  corn-husk 
dolls,  sweetgrass  baskets  and  techniques  such  as  qui  11  work,  beadwork, 
wood  carving,  pastels,  mixed  media,  watercolor,  oil  and  acrylic  paint- 
ing,  pencil  drawing,  and  photography.  Other  forms  were  displayed  by 
non-featured  artists  such  as  birch  bark  baskets  and  ceremonial  head' 
gear  The  objects  considered  traditional  were  sweetgrass  baskets, 
quillwork,  and  comhusk  dolls.  These  had  been  produced  by  the  tribes 
indigenous  to  the  area  now  known  as  Wisconsin  in  pre-historical  ti  mes, 
before  the  arrival  of  Europeans  in  1634.  Beadwork  started  shordy  after 
the  European  influence  began. 

The  art  forms  displayed  by  the  featured  artists  that  were  classified 
in  the  festival  program  as  traditional  are  generally  interpreted  as  such 
by  both  the  dominant  and  the  Indian  cultures.  Many  of  these  forms 
were  made  out  of  the  same  materials  as  in  prehistoric  or  early  historic 
times,  and  the  processes  of  production  were  learned  in  the  same  fashion. 
Yet,  the  objects  had  been  acculturated  and  transformed  in  various  ways. 
Most  significantly,  their  inclusion  in  a  formal  art  exhibition  changed 
their  cultural  contexts  and  functions,  placing  emphasis  on  aesthetic 
contemplation. 

Appropriation  and  the  Forms  of  Art 

Many  of  the  traditional  artists  do  not  work  individually;  they 
learned  how  to  produce  the  work  in  a  traditional  fashion  and  use  the 
objects  for  traditional  purposes  as  well  as  showing  them  in  art  exhibi- 
tions. For  example,  artists  Adeline  Noack  and  her  daughter,  Terri, 
make  sweetgrass  baskets  together.  Adeline  was  taught  by  her  mother, 
and  she  has  taught  her  daughter.  Adeline  makes  the  body  of  the  basket 
out  of  sweetgrass,  and  Terri  decorates  the  birch  bark  covers  with 
symbols  using  porcupine  quills.  At  home,  Adeline  has  been  observed 
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using  the  baskets  in  the  same  fashion  that  they  were  used  traditionally; 
to  store  her  sewing  needles  and  other  small  utili  ty  and  precious  objects.^ 
She  also  uses  the  baskets  to  barter  for  other  artifacts  on  the  powwow 
circuit  and  in  Indian  museum  gift  shops.  In  the  past  and  at  the  festival, 
Adeline  has  said  that  she  makes  the  baskets  because  they  give  her  and 
her  family  a  pride  in  their  Indian  heritage. 

'^^^  arrists  feel  that  their  work  can  only  be  thoroughly  understood 
aixl  judged  according  to  Indian  aesthcric  standards.  For  example,  the 
symbolism  of  the  porcupine  quill  designs  and  olfactory  element  of  the 
baskets  are  vital  for  full  appreciarion.  In  an  effort  to  help  their 
customers  understand  their  tradirion  and  values,  they  placed  handouts 
near  the  display  that  explained  how  to  interpret  their  work. 

Another  example  of  the  integrarion  of  cultures  in  what  was 
categorized  as  traditional  work  can  be  seen  in  the  writing  of  two  artists 
who  did  beadwork:  Tina  Danforth  and  Sandra  Orie.  In  a  section  of  the 
fesrival  program  tided  Notes  from  the  Artists,  Danforth  explains: 
As  a  young  child,  I  was  inspired  to  be  crearive  by  my 
maternal  aunt,  Mary  Lee  Lemieux,  who  at  the  rime  was  doing 
oil  painting  and  acrylic  painring  ....    As  an  adolescent,  I 
became  interested  in  beadwork  by  my  mother  s  encourage- 
ment ....   I  was  taught  to  bead  by  my  mother's  friend  and 
another  maternal  aunt.   My  first  real  production  was  an 
Iroquois  skirt  designed  by  my  mother.  Since  my  mother  has 
passed  on,  the  skirt  has  become  a  family  heirloom.  My  younger 
sister,  Cathy  Delagado-McLester,  proudly  wore  it  during  her 
reign  as  Ms.  Oneida  in  1985-86. 

Beadwork  for  me  has  become  a  means  to  express  a  part  of  my 
cultural  heritage.  Art  in  the  form  of  beadwork  encourages  an  under- 
standing of  both  traditional  and  contemporary  lifestyles.  It  allows  us  to 
symbolize  the  gifts  of  crearion,  to  admire  and  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
nature  and  to  learn  about  who  we  are.  Beadwork  has  become  my 
cultural  connecrion  of  the  past  and  present. 

The  above  comment  illustrates  die  complexity  of  the  relanonship 
between  the  two  cultures.  At  one  level,  the  artist  indicates  that  her 
work  is  a  profound  connection  to  her  heritage.  At  a  second  level,  she 
credits  the  dominant  culture  as  a  vital  force  in  her  work  and  draws  upon 
its  conceptual  assumptions  and  discourse  to  represent  what  she  does. 
The  dominant  culture,  through  such  diverse  influences  as  oil  and 
acrylic  painting  and  a  beauty  pageant,  actually  has  become  part  of  her 
heritage.  Both  of  diese  levels  work  to  form  Indian  identity. 

Negation  and  Artifacts 

Negation  of  the  dominant  culture  by  the  Indians  was  illustrated  by 
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at  least  two  forms  of  non- participation.  First,  i  n  the  art  displayed,  there 
was  an  obvious  omission  of  traditional  cultural  objects  that  held  social, 
ceremonial,  or  spiritual  symbolic  significance  (i.e.,  common  or  ceremo- 
nial pipes  and  drums).  The  significance  and  symbolism  of  these  forms 
developed  historically  and  socially.  They  embody  the  highest  values 
and  beliefs  of  the  Indian  communities.  Second,  while  it  is  common  for 
older  Indians  to  cake  part  in  any  cultural  event,  the  absence  of  elders 
participating  in  the  festival  was  conspicuous. 

These  omissions  may  have  occurred  for  several  reasons:  a)  elders 
usually  make  the  traditional  artifacts,  and  they  were  not  encouraged  to 
participate;  b)  traveling  in  December  is  difficult;  c)  the  festival  was  not 
widely  advertised;  d)  those  who  make  traditional  objects  do  not  see 
themselves  as  artists  in  the  dominant  culture's  tradition;  e)  the 
producers  of  these  cultural  forms  think  that  the  meanings  of  their  work 
would  be  transformed  and  denigrated  displaying  them  in  this  context. 
While  the  above  reasons  are  speculative,  they  are  based  on  previous 
interviews  with  Indians  who  make  cultural  objects  for  traditional 
purposes  and  who  negate  the  influence  of  the  dominant  culture  art 
community  on  their  work  (Stuhr,  1987). 

Assimilation  and  CorUemporarj  TransfoYmation 

The  rest  of  the  featured  artists'  works  displayed  were  of  Western 
media  (such  as  pastels,  mixed  media,  and  watercolors)  and  forms  (such 
as  painting,  sculpture,  and  photography)  that  were  influenced  directly 
by  dominant  culture.  Most  of  these  art  works  did  incorporate  and 
reflect  the  artists'  cultural  background  through  subject  matter  or 
symbols.  However,  educating  the  white  population  about  their  tribal 
heritage  was  not  a  primary  goal  of  these  artists.  Personal  expression  of 
individual  perspectives  on  "Indian-ness"  was  important  for  some,  as 
expressed  by  Marcella  Zank,  a  Stockbridge-Munsee:  "Expressing  the 
beauty  and  dignity  of  Indian  people  through  my  painting  has  been  my 

deepest  pleasure         It  is  my  wish  that  sharing  my  art  with  others  will 

help  foster  understanding  and  lespect  for  my  people  —  the  American 
Indian." 

Most  of  these  artists  were  college  educated  and  weie  interested  in 
technical  mastery  of  media,  self-expression,  and  formal  qualities  in 
their  work.  In  the  program,  Yolanda  Treland  said: 

I've  been  concerned  with  experimenting  and  researching 
various  areas  which  would  enable  me  to  combine  photography 
into  a  diree-dimcnsional  format  involving  structual  pieces, 
ceramics,  and  fibers.  I've  found  that  my  pieces  transcend  the 
purely  photographic  plane  and  enter  into  the  realm  of  convey- 
ing to  otiiers  an  emotional  or  psychological  state  of  being. 
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Some  of  these  artists  were  philosophical  and  esoteric  in  explaining 
their  art.  One  suggested  that  through  art  a  soul  is  revealed  and  the  world 
affirmed.  Another  quoted  Aristotle,  stating  that  all  art  and  education 
arc  supplements  to  nature.  Through  formal  education,  these  artists 
assimilated  the  discourse  of  the  dominant  culture's  art  community. 
Their  work  showed  their  cultural  backgrounds  but  used  personal,  not 
tribal,  symbols  or  forms  to  express  their  heritage. 

Other  Forms  of  Entertainment 

Truman  Lowe,  an  Indian  professor  in  the  Art  Department  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin^Madison,  presented  a  slide  lecture,  **Native 
American  Art  and  Design.'*  He  showed  various  historical  forms  of 
Indian  art  and  analyzed  them  in  a  formal  is  tic  manner.  The  presenta- 
tion began  with  paintings  by  Joan  Miro.  He  continually  referred  to 
these  throughout  the  talk  and  explained  that  Indians  had  been  "ab- 
stracting and  doing  modem  art"  centuries  before  Europeans.  He 
showed  examples  such  as  rock  oaintings,  pictographs,  totem  poles,  and 
basket  designs.  A  socio-historical  or  cultural  context  through  which  to 
understand  the  artifacts  was  not  presented.  Professor  Lowe  is  currently 
*  presenting  this  seme  sort  of  aesdietic  information  to  Indian  and  non- 
Indian  school  children  throughout  the  state. 

There  was  also  "A  Native  American  Style  Show"  containing 
fashions  designed  and  made  in  the  home  of  an  Indian  woman.  The 
fashion  show  was  accompanied  by  soft  Indian  background  music  and  a 
running  commentary  on  the  fash  ions  modeled  in  a  professional  manner 
by  young,  attractive  male  and  female  Indian  models.  The  fashions  were 
based  on  traditional  designs  from  various  tribal  cultures  that  were 
transformed  into  contemporary  clothing. 

A  traditional  winter  storyteller  recalled  talcs  of  the  Lake  Superior 
Anishinabeeg  (aka,  Chippewa).  The  native  storyteller  is  employed  at 
the  university  as  a  curriculum  consultant,  grant- writing  specialist, 
youth  coordinator,  and  language  and  culture  instructor.  From  the  time 
he  took  off  his  sneakers  and  put  on  his  moccasins  at  the  beginning  of 
the  prcsentation,  he  captivated  the  audience. 

All  of  these  activities  took  place  according  to  a  fixed  schedule 
while  vendors  sold  beaded  jewelry,  baskets,  carved  wooden  bowls  and 
ladles,  costumes  and  dance  paraphernalia,  cards,  books,  and  tapes  of 
Indian  music.  There  were  also  two  educational  booths  set  up.  One 
booth  distributed  free  curriculum  materials  provided  by  the  Indian 
Education  Department  of  the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools.  The  other 
booth  was  set  up  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  system  to  dispense 
recruiting  materials. 
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Comments  made  by  various  people  attending  the  event  Indicated 
that  they  enjoyed  the  festival.  Most  of  the  participants  questioned 
stated  that  die  pluralistic  complexities  of  contemporary  Indian  life 
were  not  a  great  concern  to  them.  However,  a  few  looked  critically  at 
the  event  and  tried  to  understand  dieir  relationship  to  it  as  individuals. 

The  example  of  Indian  culture  illustrates  how  education  and  the 
art  community  have  been  avenues  for  negation,  appropriation,  and 
assimilation.  The  complexities  of  the  overlapping  and  integration  of 
Indian  and  Anglo  cultures  through  historical  national  education  policy 
and  the  dynamics  of  the  art  community  have  created  a  sense  of  crisis  in 
the  dominant  culture  as  well  as  in  the  minority  culture.  Well-meaning 
people,  trying  to  make  power  arrangements  more  equitable,  disagree 
about  how  this  should  be  done. 


I 


Fragments  of  Culture  and  Art  Education 
Recent  arguments  for  a  new  cultural  focus  in  education  have  been  _ 
made  largely  to  promote  fairness  and  re-establish  the  traditional  iden- 
tity  of  disenfranchised  groups  as  the  minority  populations  in  theUnited 
States  increase.  However,  the  recent  calls  for  educational  reform, 
including  the  national  reports,  raay  actually  promote  the  same  type  of 
appropriation  of  disenfranchised  groups  as  in  the  past  by  taking  posses- 
sion  and  making  use  of  Indian  culture  to  serve  particular  interests  of 
schooling  (Popkewitz,  1988).  While  people  and  governmental  struc- 
tures attempt  to  legislate  equitable  treatment,  educational  policy 
focuses  on  things  being  equal.  This  is  not  necessarily  equitable  treat- 
ment. For  example,  some  school  districts  now  require  that  each  lesson 
taught  contain  examples  from  a  certain  number  of  cultures,^ 

As  the  question  of  culture  is  reformulated  in  art  education,  main- 
stream aesthetic  theory  and  social  science  are  drawn  upon.  In  school, 
we  often  act  as  if  this  mainstream  knowledge  is  common  knowledge. 
For  example,  art  is  taught  in  school  in  the  context  of  a  discourse  of  artist 
intent  and  self-expression,  without  attending  to  the  ethnocentrism  of 
these  ideas.  However,  the  question  of  whether  mainstream  knowledge 
is  common  is  complex,  because  while  it  is  not  always  agreed  upon, 
mainstream  culture  influences  what  teachers  conceptualize  as  knowl- 
edge within  other  cul  tures.  1 1  also  shapes,  to  some  extent,  what  and  how 
members  of  the  other  cultures  think. 

Some  recent  multicultural  education  literature  is  promising,  be- 
cause it  suggests  that  the  problem  of  culture  in  school  is  one  of 
representation.  Conceived  of  as  a  problem  of  representation,  teaching, 
and  learning  about  culture  in  school  becomes  an  epistemological  issue 
tied  to  interestsand  power,  rather  than  appearing  as  simply  an  objective 
development  of  curriculum.  The  issue  then  results  in  questions  of  what 
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knowledge  about  a  culture  15,  what  (or  who's)  knowledge  is  important, 
and  how  we  appropriately  represent  cultural  knowledge. 

In  curriculum,  representation  is  necessarily  fragmentary.  Artifacts 
are  decontextiialized  and  transformed  by  their  presentation  in  school. 
For  example,  while  teachers  genuinely  try  to  represent  other  cultures 
with  sincerity  arxl  dignity,  children  often  encounter  peculiar  models  of 
Indian  life  and  a/t.  The  models  are  a  collage  of  fragments  of  Indian  and 
dominant  culture  that  reduce  the  complexities  of  both,  and  further  can 
disenfranchise  the  group  they  seek  to  promote.  Strange  combinations 
can  resvilt,  such  as  beaded  keychains,  constmction  paper  headbands, 
and  yam  "god's  eyes." 

However,  d^efragmentation  is  a  misrepresentation  when  the  art  is 
stereotypic  and  presented  as  historically  static.  While  an  object  may  be 
usedtosymbolically"standfor"apeople,itcannot  represent  them.  The 
fragmentary  character  of  the  presentation  in  school,  and  of  contempo- 
rary culture  in  general,  should  be  addressed  as  part  of  the  curriculum. 

Conclusion 

The  argument  that  the  art,  or  any  curriculum  content,  of  other 
cultures  should  be  included  in  school  so  that  minority  students  can 
develop  a  sense  of  cultural  identity  is  a  vital  one  (Coles,  1977). 
However,  there  are  other  arguments  to  be  made.  The  one  focused  upon 
in  this  paper  is  that  such  an  education  can  be  used  to  challenge  what 
mainstream  knowledge  is  in  a  pluralistic  and  democratic  society.  While 
there  is  pluralism,  there  is  also  a  cultural  unity;  but  one  that  becomes 
transformed  by  the  influences  of  other  cultures.  The  challenge  is  to 
question  "our"  conceptions  of  art  and  self  and  in  that  way  make  us  re- 
think what  the  notion  of  culture  means  in  a  contemporary  world  where 
cross-cultural  interactions  dominate,  and  boundaries  between  cultures 
are  bl  urred.  To  understand  conceptions  of  knowledge  and  educational 
practice  in  relation  to  culture  requires  a  critical  look  at  the  ways  we 
come  to  know  and  think  about  our  collective  self,  how  we  define 
"others,"  and  how  we  act  on  these  defini  tions  through  the  construction , 
collection,  and  description  of  die  artifacts  we  call  art. 
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Footnotes 

1 .  For  an  interesting  comparison  of  perspectives  in  relation  to  art  and  art  education, 
see  Clifford  (1988),  particularly  Chapter  9,  and  Fatuyi  (1986). 

2.  The  act  was  titled  "An  Act  to  Regulate  Trade  and  Intercourse  with  the  Indian 
Tribes." 

3.  This  artist  was  also  interviewed  in  another  study  by  Stuhr  (1987). 

4.  This  mandate  illustrates  how  important  the  notion  of  a  universal-relative  conun- 
uum  is  toour  thinking.  Examples  of  the  artifacts  from  different,  but  equal,  cultures 
are  assumed  to  be  able  to  be  used  for  teaching  any  concept  in  school.  The  concepts 
ta  ugj^t  are  assumed  universal,  but  the  examples  are  considered  relative;  that  is,  there 
is  no  particular  discrimination  between  tlie  quality  of  tlie  artifacts,  only  between  the 
quality  of  the  examples  in  the  context  of  a  lesson. 
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THE  ARTISTIC  WORLDS  OF  SEVEN  HOUSE^ 
WIVES 

Cathy  A.  Mullen 

This  article  describes  and  interprets  the  artistic  activities  of  seven  Cana- 
dian housewives  vMo  pursue  art  as  a  hobby.  As  students  in  a  community 
center  art  class ,  these  Mvmen  posed  a  chaUet\ge  to  studerit  teachers  socialized 
to  the  art  ideologj  of  a  university  subculture.  Using  Ufe  history  interview 
excerpts  t  the  art  activities  and  tastes  of  these  women  are  presented  ar\d 
analyzed  within  a  sociobgjmlframeworkj  revealing  aspects  of  their  subcul- 
ture. The  disparate  matdx  of  the  educational  r^eds  of  the  hobbyists  with  the 
expectations  of  university-trcmed  student  teachers  suggests  the  r^eed  for 
further  research  m  this  area. 

Introducrion 

For  three  years,  I  placed  student  teachers  in  a  community-based 
program  that  served  older  students  pursuing  art  as  a  hobby.  Al!  began 
their  teaching  practica  eager  to  share  notions  of  art  and  artistic 
processes  which  they  had  learned  in  their  university  art  courses.  They 
became  discouraged  and  confounded  when  many  of  the  hobbyists 
showed  little  interest  in  artwork  and  lesson  content  modeled  after  the 
student  teachers'  own  art  education  experiences.  The  student  teachers 
dealt  with  the  ensuing  conflicts  with  varying  success.  Some  student 
teachers  were  able  to  rethink  their  own  assumptions  and  revise  lesson 
goals  and  content  by  negotiating  with  the  hobbyists.  Others  were 
unable  to  achieve  such  a  solution,  resulting  in  both  the  students  and 
student  teachers  feeling  disappointed.  The  hobbyists  eventually  de- 
cidcd  against  continued  free  instruction  from  the  stijdent  teachers  and 
hired  instructors  from  their  own  ranks  and  from  their  local  art  commu' 
nity.  Having  witnessed  this  situation,  I  decided  to  learn  more  about  the 
points  of  view  of  these  hobbyists.  Sincewomen  composed  the  majority 
of  this  group,  they  were  my  focus. 

In  this  study,  I  have  sought  to  understand  the  important  determi' 
nants  of  artistic  activity  and  tastcsinartof  seven  hobbyists.  The  inquiry 
was  based  in  sociological  terms  of  education,  age,  class,  and  ethnic 
background,  regional  origin  and  place  of  residence,  in  addition  to  the 
gender  role  of  homemaker.  The  purpose  is  to  highlight  the  relationship 
between  social  organization  and  cultural  practices,  and  the  implica^ 
tions  of  that  relationship  for  learning  about  and  teaching  art. 

In  the  following  discussion,  I  describe  and  interpret  aspects  of  the 
artistic  activities  of  seven  women  *  At  the  time  of  the  interviews,  the 
women  were  members  of  an  art  club  that  held  weekly  drawing  and 
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painting  classes  in  a  Montreal-area  community  center.  My  guiding 
questions  were:  (1 )  what  meaning  does  art  have  in  the  lives  of  these 
women?  and  (2)  why  have  they  chosen  to  be  involved  in  arts  and  crafts? 
I  have  used  interviews  and  photography  to  construct  a  life  history  of 
each  woman  to  show  how  her  art-making  activities  relate  to  various 
dimensions  of  her  existence  within  a  particular  social  context.  Elsie, 
Fran,  Isabelle,  and  Mary  were  interviewed  in  the  community  center. 
Because  leannette,  Stella,  and  Terry- Ann  showed  more  involvement 
in  art  activity  that  the  others,  they  were  interviewed  in  their  homes  and 
their  artworks  were  photographed.  Two  sociological  perspectives — 
tastes  and  patterns  of  cultural  participation  (Cans,  1974;  Bourdieu, 
1 984)  and  social  organization  oif  learning  and  practicing  art  within  a 
particular  "artwodd"  (Becker,  1982)— guided  my  interpretation  of 
interview  materials. 

These  women  spoke  about  how  they  saw  themselves,  what  they 
liked  and  did  not  like,  and  discussed  rfieir  feelings,  practical  concerns, 
and  memories.  They  gradually  revealed  specific  artistic  currents  with  in 
the  general  flow  of  their  lives  and  deeply  felt  meanings  that  were 
present  for  them  as  they  engaged  in  a  range  of  artistic  activities. 

Demographic  Overview 
The  women  ranged  in  age  from  45  to  81 .  All  had  been  married  but 
were  living  alone  as  the  result  of  being  widowed,  separated,  or  divorced 
at  the  time  of  the  interviews.  Six  of  the  seven  had  children;  of  this 
group,  most  also  had  grandchildren.  Four  of  the  women  were  born  and 
rais«l  in  Canada.  The  other  three  emigrated  to  Canada,  one  during 
childhood  and  two  during  adulthood.  Their  ethnic  backgrounds 
included  French  and  English  Canadian,  Polish,  Czechoslovakian, 
French  West  Indian,  and  Irish.  A  few  grew  up  in  rural  areas  and  small 
towns;  others  came  from  large  cities.  Only  one  of  the  women  had 
completed  high  school.  Most  attended  school  until  the  sixth  or 
seventh  grade  and  then  found  a  job  or  helped  at  home.  Two  noted  that 
they  took  some  additional  schooling  in  their  teenage  years.  One 
completed  a  secretarial  course  in  lieu  of  attending  high  school,  and  the 
other  studied  English  at  night  school  to  improve  her  job  prospects. 

All  of  the  women  held  jobs  before  they  married,  beginning  work  as 
early  as  fourteen,  in  jobs  that  included  waitress,  store  or  bank  clerk, 
skilled  or  semi-skilled  factory  worker,  housemaid  and  mother's  helper, 
hospital  attendant,  hotel  desk  clerk,  secretary,  and  apprentice  furrier. 
One  woman  briefly  ran  her  own  store. 

After  marrying,  most  women  shifted  into  full-time  roles  of  house- 
wives, taking  care  of  their  homes,  husbands,  and  children.  Two women 
had  further  involvement  in  work  outside  the  home.  One  woman,  in 
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addition  to  mothering  and  homemaking  duties,  owned  and  operated  a 
motel  and  cafe  for  several  years  widi  her  husband.  Another  woman, 
who  had  no  children,  cared  for  her  aging  mother  while  continuing  her 
job  outside  die  home. 

Histories  of  Artistic  Activity 

Some  of  the  women  could  trace  their  interest  in  art  to  childhood.^ 
The  extent  of  their  artistic  activities  varied.  Terry- Ann  and  Jeannette 
had  the  most  extensive  histories  of  activity,  including  drawing  and 
painting  as  well  as  handicrafts.  Terty^Ann  recalled  that  "from  a  child, 
my  favorite  things  were  my  colored  pencils,  my  coloring  books,  my 
color  paints."  Art  materials  and  making  things  were  an  integral  part  of 
her  play  during  the  ample  free  time  she  had  as  a  child.  Jeannette's 
interests  in  art  also  go  back  to  her  childhood.  She  recalled,"!  loved  art, 
music,  dancing  . .  .  anything  to  do  with  the  arts."  She  drew  at  home, 
especially  during  adolescence,  and  was  always  doodling  with  pencils 
and  crayons.  She  did  well  in  anything  that  had  to  do  with  her  hands, 
including  sewing,  cooking,  and  embroidery. 

These  women  had  knowledge  and  skill  in  a  whole  range  of  crafts, 
especially  sewing  and  needlework,  which  they  did  not  consider  to  be 
art.  To  them,  crafts  were  valued,  practical  skills  used  in  daily  life.  Stella 
didn't  recall  opportunities  for  picture- making  during  childhood:  "You 
mean  to  color,  to  paint?  Never  thought  of  it.**  She  did  remember  a  full 
range  of  craft-making  experiences  such  as  sewing  her  own  clothes, 
being  taught  by  hcrbrother  to  knit  on  meat  skewers,  and  embroidering 
pillowcases  as  a  wedding  gift  for  her  uncle. 

Art  instruction  in  school  ranged  from  none  to  some.  Isabelle 
recalled  attending  school  in  Europe  during  World  War  II  when  few 
subjects  were  offered  and  art  instruction  was  considered  a  luxury:  "We 
did  not  have  colored  pencils  or  anything  like  that."  Terry-Ann  s 
experience  was  very  different.  She  took  art  in  school  four  hours  each 
week,  every  Friday  afternoon:  "Art  was  a  very  important  class  .  .  . 
everybody  had  to  take  it  right  through  high  school."  The  others 
remembered  having  a  litde  art  instruction  on  Friday  afternoons  or  none 
at  all.  Examples  of  art  projects  they  remembered  included  working  with 
watercolor  paints  and  colored  pencils,  copying  pictures  from  books,  and 
assignments  on  shading  and  perspective. 

Memories  of  their  artistic  achievements  in  school  also  varied, 
jeannette  recalled  she  was  good  in  art  and  was  chosen  to  do  classroom 
murals.  In  contrast,  Fran's  attempts  were  less  successful:  *The  good 
ones  would  go  up  on  the  wall;  mine  never  went  up  on  the  wall.  It  didn't 
make  me  feel  badly  because  1  enjoyed  the  class.  1  knew  1  was  not  good. 
I  never  was.  1  liked  to  do  them,  that  sort  of  thing,  but  1  could  not  draw 
a  straight  line  or  a  figure  .  . .  ** 
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Priorities  for  the  women  during  teen  and  early  adult  years  were 
getting  jobs,  getting  married,  and  becoming  housewives.  These  priori- 
ties shaped  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  art  and  craft  involvement. 
Stella  liked  to  embroider  and  make  things  for  the  house.  She  enjoyed 
"being  a  good  mother  to  my  son  and  a  good  wife  to  my  h  usband  and  good 
friend  to  my  sisters."  She  participated  in  knitting  clubs  with  her  sisters 
and  friends. 

Terry- Ann  loved  her  life  as  a  wife  and  mother:  "1  put  a  lot  of  effort 
into  it  —  my  whole  life.  My  husband  and  children  came  before  me;  1 
never  wanted  to  go  out  and  work  again.  I  was  completely  happy.  I  used 
to  spend  my  time  doing  lots  of  crafts  and  artsy  kind  of  things,  usually." 
Her  artistic  activities  included  ceramics,  knitting,  crochet,  dccoupage, 
drawing,  watercolor  painting,  and  tole  painting,  all  of  which  she 
learned  from  craft  books  and  magazines.  She  remembered  sewing 
clothes  and  embroidering  them  for  her  children,  making  a  well  in  her 
front  yard  from  found  objects,  creating  a  goldfish  pond  and  grotto  for 
St.  Jude  in  her  back  yard,  and  building  a  doll  house  for  her  daughters. 
Terry-Ann  thought  of  her  home  as  a  work  of  art.  "I  never  sat  doing 
nothing.  Handicraft  books  were  always  a  big  thing  with  me.  1  was 
always  wanting  to  do  things  myself.  My  days  were  not  long  enough.  1 
arranged  flowers,  and  I  arranged  furniture,  and  1  did  the  nice  chings,  you 
know,  I  really  enjoyed  that.'* 

Jcannette  was  also  immersed  in  her  roles  as  wife  and  mother:  "I  got 
married  and  raised  five  sons  and  was  too  busy  building  houses  and 
looking  after  five  children.  1  didn't  have  much  time  for  myself.  1  did 
abitofsewingforthe children.  Ididknittingforthechildren.  Butother 
than  that,  I  didn't  really  have  that  much  time  for  myself  until  they 
started  to  grow  up." 

These  comments  indicate  that  most  of  the  women  practiced  their 
art  as  part  of  the  role  of  homemaker.  They  situated  their  personal 
creative  satisfaction  within  the  context  of  "doingfor  others"  andaspart 
of  their  homemaking  activities.  As  Jeannette's  comment  implies, 
making  art  required  taking  time  for  herself  which  oftenhad  to  wait  until 
she  had  satisfactorily  attended  to  more  pressing  obligations.  Only 
recenriy,  as  their  life  circumstances  changixl,  had  these  women  felt  free 
to  devote  their  rime  to  personal  interests  such  as  art  and  craft  (see  Figure 
1 ).  For  example,  becoming  widowed  was  the  catalyst  for  some  getting 
involved  in  art;  it  was  a  way  to  fill  the  void  left  by  the  loss  of  tlieir  spouses 
and  to  expand  their  self-identities  beyond  their  roles  as  wives. 

Looking  at  Art 

Looking  at  art,  especially  paintings,  was  an  experience  all  of  the 
women  enjoyed.  As  an  activity,  it  occurred  in  diverse  locations  (e.g.. 
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boutiques,  department  stores,  shopping  malls,  art  museums),  usually  as 
a  planned  outing  with  a  woman  friend  or  relative.  For  example,  Fran 
said  she  rarely  visited  the  fine  art  museum  downtown:  "I  did  not  learn 
my  way  to  go  to  art  museums  or  things  like  that,  which  I  find  solemn.*'^ 
Like  the  rest  of  the  women,  she  found  i  t  more  convenient  and  enjoyable 
to  frequent  local  boutiques,  shopping  malls,  and  art  shops.  She  said:  "I 
don't  know  when  that  started,  but  1  used  to  shop  at  a  little  boutique  and 
1  drooled  over  their  paintings  ....  When  I  first  started  painting  on 
velvet,  there  was  a  painting  over  there  of  a  girl  and  a  tear  coming  down 
her  face.  I  thought  it  was  just  beautiful." 

All  seven  of  the  women  preferred  realism  to  abstract  art.  They 
disliked  abstract  art  because  it  held  no  meaning  for  them  and  because 
it  did  not  meet  their  expectation  of  what  skilled,  adult  works  should 
look  like,  jeannette  commented: 

I  don't  like  abstract  too  much,  except  if  it's  something 
that's  got  a  beautiful  blend  of  colors,  and  sometimes  you  can 
look  at  it  and  see  something  in  it.  You  can  sort  of  make  your 
own  pictures  out  of  it,  and  I  don't  mind  that  kind  of  thing.  But 
to  see  just  straight  lines,  and  a  dot  here,  or  a  big  blank  thing, 
or  a  canvas  wi  th  a  dot  in  the  middle  of  it  —  it  says  absolutely 
nothing  to  me.  Or  disjointed  things  like  Picasso  (she  laughs) 
—  it  doesn't  say  a  thing  to  me. 

Elsie  also  disliked  Picasso's  work:  *To  me,  it  doesn't  make  sense. 
I  want  something  that  you  can  tell  what  it  is,  you  know  ...  for  me,  it 
was  like  kid  drawing-painting." 

Within  the  category  of  realism,  there  was  plenty  of  variation 
among  the  women  in  terms  of  favorite  subject  matter.  Two  examples 
indicate  the  diversity.  Stella  liked  fall  and  winter  scenes  and  pictures 
of  water  and  rocks,  but  was  not  particularly  fond  of  still  lifes.  Terry^  Ann 
liked  pictures  with  children  and  pictures  of  recognizable  places. 

By  asking  them  to  describe  particular  paintings  which  gave  them 
especially  memorable  viewing  experiences,  I  prompted  them  to  put 
into  words  what  they  found  meaningful  about  the  artworks.  Their  style 
of  response  changed,  becoming  more  reflective  and  hesitant.  They 
were  clearly  struggling  for  words  to  describe  their  sensuous  and  emo- 
tional  responses.  Stella  recalled  a  picture  she  saw  once,  many  years  ago: 
It  was,  like,  a  lot  of  buildings  and  then  there  was  kids 
skating  —  it  might  have  been  maybe  a  street  with  all  ice  on  it, 
you  know.  And  1  loved  that  picture.  And  I  don't  remember 
who  the  artist  was.  But  there  was  so  much  in  it — kids  falling, 
girls  and  boys  skating  and  all  different  colored  costumes,  and 
the  reds  and  the  blues  and  the  browns,  and  it  was  just  a 
beautiful  painting.  And  there  was  other  paintings,  maybe 
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even  by  better  artists,  but  that's  the  one  I  liked  ...  1  found  it 
moved. 

Jeannette  vividly  remembers  a  painting  she  saw  In  a  museum: 

I  remember  one  exhibition  that  I  went  to  that  I  was  really, 
really,  umm,  how  can  I  put  it ...  oh,  I  just,  it  just  did  something 
to  me.  And  there  was  one  (painting)  especially  that  I  really, 
reallyloved.  ArKlIcanstillseeitinmymind'seye.  It'sanopen 
window,  overlooking  the  sea,  and  on  the  window  sill  —  it's  an 
old  stone  wirxlow  sill  —  and  on  the  window  sill  there's  a  glass, 
and  in  the  glass  there's  a  rose.  Arxl  I  —  I  just  looked  at  that, 
ljustcouldn'ttakemy  eyesoff  it.  1  just  couldn't.  It  was  so  real, 
that  drop  of  water.  I  felt  as  if  I  could  put  my  finger  right  into 
it  and  it  would  move.  And  it  was  the  most  beautiful  thing,  it 
really  was  so  beautiful . . . 

Some  were  able  to  go  further  and  generalize  about  what  looking  at 
art  means  to  them.  Jeannette  gave  this  general  perspective  on  what  she 
gets  from  looking  at  paintings: 

Now,  some  pictures  1  look  at,  and  they  either  make  me  feel 
really  happy  inside  —  if  it's  somebody  running  out  in  the  grass 
or  somediing  like  tha  t  —  I  feel  as  though  1  want  to  go  running 
with  them.  You  know,  if  it's  a  mother  that's  holding  her  baby, 
I  can  almost  feel  her  holding  the  baby.  You  get  wonderful 
feelings  from  looking  at  pictures.  A  picture  can  make  you  feel 
sad.  It  can  make  you  feel  happy.  It  can  make  you  feel  as  if  you 
want  to  get  in  that  picture  ...  so  that's  what  art  docs  for  me. 
The  ability  of  some  artworks  to  make  one  "feel  good"  was  echoed 
in  some  of  the  other  women's  comments  as  well.  Stella  said: 

I  just  feel  good  about  life,  when  I  look  [at  certain  pictures). 
I  just  wish  I  had  a  big,  big  house  and  if  I  had  the  money,  I  would 
have  the  kind  of  things  that  I  like . . .  Because,  you  know,  I  just 
don't  like  a  scene.  There's  something  about  a  picture  that  1 
like  that  would  be  why  I  would  buy  it,  not  because  it  was  by 
Picasso. 

She  bought  a  picture  (Figure  2)  diat  exemplifies  something  neces- 
sary to  her  aesthetic  satisfaction.  Sheexplained:  "Hike  something  with 
character  in  it.  Like,  I  find  there's  lots  of  character  in  that  painting  . . . 
in  the  walkers,  in  those  littie  windows  there.  They  look  just  sort  of 
pasted  on  the  building,  that  sort  of  thing.  I  like  the  sky  in  that,  too.  I 
just  love  that  picture." 

Without  extensive  aesthetic  vocabulary  or  practice  expressing 
such  experiences,  these  women  were  able  to  descnbe  their  responses  to 
particular  artworks.  Their  accounts  make  evident  the  genuine  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  they  experience  with  a  wide  range  of  paintings.  Their 
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descriptions  also  indicate  the  standards  by  which  they  judge  a  work  to 
be  mote  or  less  worthwhile.^ 

Artistic  Knowledge  Worth  Learning 
Several  women  spoke  of  looking  at  artworks  in  order  to  learn  from 
them.  The  kind  of  art  they  want  to  learn  to  make  is  the  kind  of  art  they 
already  admire.  They  find  exemplars  in  museums,  boutiques  and 
department  stores,  in  art  books,  hobby  and  craft  magazines,  how-to- 
paint  books,  even  in  the  set  decorations  of  a  television  show.  In  their 
art  classes,  they  learn  from  the  demonstration  examples  of  experts 
(visiting  artists,  instructors)  and  the  work  of  more  advanced  or  talented 
students.  Both  Fran  and  Elsie  said  they  learn  by  carefully  looking  at 
pictures  in  boutiques  and  shopping  centers.  They  try  to  determine  how 
a  particular  effect  is  created  so  they  can  try  it  in  their  own  work.  Terry- 
Ann  learns  by  copying,  but  in  such  a  way  that  makes  the  process 
personal.  'What  I  do  is  copy  pictures  —  like  I  copy  drawings  and  stuff, 
but  what  1  try  to  do  is  copy  two  or  three  pictures  so  that  I  make  it  my 
picture."  She  regularly  surveyed  publications  with  "how-to"  projects 
because  '^handicraft  books  are  my  biggest  thing;  I  call  them  'headache 
books'  because  they  give  me  such  ideas."  When  Mary  went  to  an  art 
museum  with  her  granddaughter,  she  took  pencils  and  art  paper  and 
made  sketches  of  the  artworks  she  liked.  When  she  went  home,  she 
drew  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  trying  to  duplicate  the  pictures 
she  had  seen.  Jeannette  copies  master  drawings  in  art  books.  She 
doesn't  get  a  sense  of  technique  from  reproductions,  but  does  it  for 
practice  and  as  a  source  of  subject  matter.  She  remarked  that  she  usually 
interprets  an  image  in  her  own  way. 

Each  woman  works  on  achieving  technical  competence  and  in 
conveying  content.  This  approach  to  artistic  knowledge  parallels  that 
of  the  bricoleur  (Lcvi-Strauss,  1966/1962)  who  makes  use  of  existing 
techniques  and  tools,  as  well  as  symbols  and  images,  to  make  a  work  that 
suits  the  situation  at  hand.  The  bricoleur  combines  existing  meanings 
and  techniques  to  meet  the  ever-present  need  for  fresh  confirmations 
of  established  cultural  content,  unlike  the  artists  who  seek  to  alter  the 
established  language.^  In  each  product  the  bricoleur  makes,  there  is 
always  something  individually  expressed  through  the  process  of  survey- 
ing, selecting,  and  arranging. 

These  women  strive  tobe  bricoleurs  in  that  their  goal  is  to  achieve 
competence  in  a  range  of  established  artistic  conventions,  both  tech- 
nical and  iconographic.  When  Jeannette  painted  a  mother  and  child, 
for  example,  she  referred  to  an  especially  tender  moment  she  had 
observed  between  her  sister  and  infant  niece.  In  making  the  painting, 
she  used  whatever  technical  atKl  iconographic  conventions  she  knew 
to  communicate  her  personal  experience  (see  Figure  3).  Similarly, 
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Terry-Ann's  painting  of  Lake  Louise  resembles  a  familiar  postcard 
view,  but  it  also  portrays  how  the  overpowering  and  scary  mountains 
afFected  her  (see  Figure  4).  To  others,  each  of  these  paintings  is 
recognizable  through  extensive  use  of  established  conventions.  To  the 
woman  who  painted  it,  the  painting  also  carries  an  important  dimen- 
sion of  personal  meaning. 

Conclusion 

Art  has  enhanced  and  enriched  the  lives  or  these  women .  It  helped 
them  express  their  visions  of  a  good  life  and  feel  good  about  themselves. 
Many  of  their  artistic  pursuits  are  part  of  the  "hiddenstream"  of  arts  and 
crafts  related  to  women's  domestic  roles.  As  housewives  and  hobbyists, 
their  engagement  in  art  differs  from  what  is  generally  designated  as 
"mainstream."*  The  art  they  chose  for  themselves  and  the  kind  of 
artworld  in  which  they  felt  most  comfortable  is  one  which  is  consistent 
with  the  values,  roles,  and  meanings  of  their  subculture.  Their 
aesthetic  values  included  favoring  items  finely  crafted  and  established 
canons  of  representation.  Their  purposes  in  making  arts  and  crafts 
derived  from  identifying  with  symbols  and  meanings  ihey  and  other 
members  of  their  subculture  valued,  while  diverging  from  the  conven- 
tional role  of  homemaker.  In  taking  an  art  course,  and  in  taking  time 
and  attention  for  themselves  and  their  artistic  interests,  these  house- 
wives are  mavericks.  As  art  students,  they  strive  for  competence  in 
respected  techniques  and  canons  that  will  enable  them  to  find  personal 
satisfaction  by  actively  participating  in  cultural  production. 

Many  of  the  purposes  and  functions  of  the  housewives*  tastes  and 
artistic  production  could  also  apply  to  the  student  teachers.  However, 
differences  are  evident  in  the  specific  values,  roles,  and  meanings  held 
as  worth  while  in  the  university  art  subculture.  Forexample,  die  student 
teachers  have  learned  techniques  and  canons  that  favor  abstraction 
over  representation.  They  emphasize  personal  expression  over  the 
finely  crafted.  They  also  tend  to  identify  with  the  role  of  die  artist  as 
the  general  society's  maverick,  handed  down  from  the  conventions  of 
Romanticism  and  the  avant  garde. 

There  is  much  to  appreciate  in  the  artistic  worlds  of  these  women, 
and  of  other  housewives,  amateur  artists,  and  hobbyists.  Art  educators 
cannot  take  their  own  cultural  assumptions  for  granted  when  choosing 
lesson  goals  and  content.  As  the  student  teachers  learned,  respecting 
the  values  and  meanings  of  a  different  subculture  is  essential  to 
successful  art  teaching. 

Cathy  Mullen  is  assistant  professor  of  art  education  at  Concordia 
University  in  Montreal,  Quebec. 
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Footnotes 

1 .  Rose  Montgomcry-Whicher,  Research  Assistant,  assisted  in  the  field  work  and  data 
compilation  of  this  study. 

2.  The  women  tended  to  use  the  word  "art"  in  the  restricted  sense  of  drawing  and 
painting  pictures.  In  order  to  elicit  conversation  about  a  wider  range  of  endeavors, 
1  used  the  phrases  "making  things"  and  "arts  and  crafts"  when  asking  about  their 
activities. 

3.  Fran's  comment  indicates  her  perceived  need  for  education  to  appropriately 
experience  an  art  museum.  She  is  sdf-conscious  of  her  disadvantaged  position  in 
the  distribution  of  cultural  knowledge.  SccBourdieu  (1979, 1984)  for  a  discussion 
of  the  relationship  between  education  and  "cultural  capital". 

4.  Cans  notes  that  the  difference  bctvwjcn  high  culture  and  popular  culture  publics  is 
not  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  aesthetic  concern  but  in  the  amount  of  training 
in  assthetic  vocabulary  and  of  skills  and  resources  that  give  voice  to  feelings.  Both 
publics  have  standards  and  strive  for  beauty  (1974,  p.  118). 

5.  Becker's  notion  of  "art  becoming  craft"  is  useful  here.  These  women  participate  in 
an  art  world  that  is  composed  of  firmly  established  definitions  and  canons.  They  do 
not  especially  seek  to  be  creative.  Rather,  they  arc  content  with  achieving 
established  conventions,  and  m  pbcing  value  on  competence  and  virtuosity  (1984, 
p.  288-89). 

6.  1  have  borrowed  the  terms  "hiddcnstream"  and  "mainstream"  fi^om  Collins  and 
Sandell  (1987).  Space  does  not  allow  more  than  a  brief  indication  of  feminist 
literature  related  to  this  topic.  Besides  the  references  cited  by  Collins  and  Sandell, 
I  also  refer  the  reader  to  F.  Graeme  Chalmers'  (1977)  "Women  as  art  viewers:  Sex 
differences  and  aesthetic  preference"  for  a  review  of  research  on  gender  and  class 
determinants  of  aesthetic  tastes. 


An  Interdisciplinary  Response  to  a  Folk  Art  Exhibition  in 
a  University  Fine  Arts  Setting 

Doug  Blandy  and  Kristin  G.  Congdon 

Interdisciplimry  work  within  university  settings  can  sometimes  aeate 
academic  controversy^  One  form  that  this  controversy  can  take  is  evidenced 
in  response  to  the  interiUsciplinary  planning  and  execution  of  an  exhibition  of 
folk  art  titled  "Boots,  Bait,  and  Fislung  Paraphernalia:  A  Local  Folk 
Aesthetic"  m  the  School  of  Art  Gallery  at  Bowling  Green  State  University. 
This  exhibit  confronted  common,  academically  held  beliefs  about  the  ruiture 
of  art  and  those  who  make  it.  This  article  will  illuminate  how  separation  and 
segregation  of  academic  folk  art  studies  underlay  the  coruroversy  and  how  the 
coordinators  and  curators  of  this  exhibit  worked  with  the  controversy  in  an 
attemi)t  to  achieve  interiUscipUnary  and  universitylcommunity  cooperation. 


Many  art  education  scholars,  much  like  others  who  study  art  in 
academic  institutions,  focus  their  attention  on  historical  and  contem- 
porary  art  work  produced  by  professional  and/or  fine  artists.  Gallery  and 
museum  exhibitions  tend  also  to  follow  this  research  direction  by 
showing  the  work  of  these  academically  trained  people. 

Other  groups  of  artists  exist.  These  men  and  women  are  not  trained 
in  art  schools  nor  are  they  necessarily  influenced  by  museum  and  gallery 
art  works.  They  are  differently  educated  and  their  art  is  often  referred 
to  as  "folk  art"  or  "folk  craft."This  art  work  is  intimately  tied  to  specific 
cultural  groups  and  everyday  activities.  Most  academic  disciplines  do 
not  value  folk  art  as  highly  as  "fine  art."  We  believe  that  part  of  the 
reason  for  the  devaluation  of  folk  art  is  a  lack  of  understanding  of  what 
it  is,  how  it  functions  and  how  it  is  valued  both  inside  and  outside 
cultural  groups. 

In  many  regions  the  aesthetic  preferences  of  the  community  are 
ignored  and/or  devalued  by  academics  who  live  within  the  community. 
Their  ideas  about  what  can  and  cannot  be  defined  as  art  are  often 
confined  to  their  fields  of  endeavor.  Bowling  Green  State  University  in 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  is  no  different  in  this  regard.  As  members  of  the 
university's  art  faculty,  we  noted  that  exhibits  at  the  School  of  Art 
Gallery  were  poorly  attended  by  the  community  at  large  and  many 
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When  the  wind  is  out  of  the  east 
The  fishing  is  the  least; 

When  the  wind  is  out  of  the  west 
Fishing  is  at  its  best. 


Paul  Yon  &  Sharon  Ruffert 


university  faculty  members  in  other  departments  expressed  little  or  no 
interest  in  attending.  We  discovered  this  while  in  the  midst  of  redefin- 
ing our  art  education  and  art  therapy  programs,  as  well  as  developing  a 
graduate  program  which  would  focus  on  community-based  aesthetics. 
Our  purpose  was  to  recognize  community  art  and  expand  on  the 
methodologies,  dheories,  and  art  categorization  procedures  of  univer- 
sity-based art  specialists. 

For  years  many  art  educators  have  asked  that  the  folk  arts  and  the 
a  rt  of  non-westem  cultures  be  seriously  studied  in  a  range  of  educational 
settings  (McFee  &  Degge,  1977;  Chalmers,  1978, 1981;  Lanier,  1980, 
1982;  Congdon,  1987;  Blandy  &Congdon,  1987).  Artists  and  other 
community  members  in  decision- making  positions  have  done  com- 
paratively little  in  a  respectful  and  scholarly  manner  to  realize  these 
theorists*  goals.  This  lack  of  recognition  to  the  folk  arts  results,  in  large 
part,  from  the  separation  of  academic  disciplines  and  the  myopic 
development  of  many  areas  of  study.  In  an  attempt  to  bring  several 
disciplines  together  toward  a  better  understanding  of  the  study  of  folk 
art,  we,  as  two  university  trained  art  educators,  coordinated  an  exhibi- 
tion entitled,  "Boats,  Bait,  and  Fishing  Paraphernalia:  A  Local  Folk 
Aesthetic."  Experts  from  the  fishing  community,  and  individuals  from 
studio  art,  design,  art  education,  art  therapy,  folklore,  American 
studies,  and  popular  culture  were  involved  in  the  presentation  and 
development  of  this  exhibit.  The  exhibit  received  considerable  support 
from  the  community  at  large,  however  two  of  three  faculty  in  art  history 
wrote  evaluations  expressing  their  concerns  over  the  existence  and  ap- 
propriateness of  this  endeavor.  A  few  art  studio  faculty  members  also 
voiced  discomfort,  hesitation,  confusion,  and  general  displeasure  with 
the  exhibit. 

In  this  article  we  will  discuss:  a)  the  difficulties  and  the  support  we 
encountered  in  executing  "Boats,  Bait  and  Fishing  Paraphernalia,"  b) 
theoretical  and  practical  reasons  for  the  difficulties,  c)  the  ways  in 
which  we  attempted  to  identify  and  counteract  the  roadblocks  we  faced 
within  the  academic  community  and  d)  evaluations  of  the  outcomes  of 
our  efforts  to  work  in  an  interdisciplinary  manner  in  order  to  achieve 
a  better,  more  holistic  understanding  of  folk  art. 

The  Proposed  Exhibit  and  the  Response 
In  the  Spring  of  1 986  we  proposed  an  exhibit  of  art  from  the  fishing 
culture  of  Northwest  Ohio  entitled  "Boats,  Bait,  and  Fishing  Parapher- 
nalia: A  Local  Folk  Aesthetic."  Wc  envisioned  that  the  exhibit  might 
include  handmade  wooden  boats,  lures,  poles,  flies,  ice  fishing  shelters, 
personalized  clothing,  taxidermy,  and  keepsakes  such  as  snapshots  and 
postcards.  To  insure  that  the  exhibit  would  not  be  simply  a  reflection 
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of  our  views  on  a  fishing  aesthetic  we  planned  to  identify  exhibit 
curators  from  the  local  fishing  community.  As  part  of  the  exhibit  we 
also  wanted  to  include  demonstrations  by  craftspersons  involved  in 
producing  objects  like  those  shown. 

Our  first  encounter  with  strong  opposition  occurred  when  this 
exhibit  was  first  proposed  and  a  request  was  made  to  use  the  Bowling 
Green  State  University  School  of  Art  Gallery.  The  Gallery  Gornmit- 
tec,  headed  by  the  Director  of  the  Gallery,  refused  to  allow  us  to 
personally  present  our  ideas.  In  response  we  prepared  a  detailed  pro- 
posal  with  extensive  documentation  to  demonstrate  the  need  for  the 
exhibition,  to  bring  to  the  committee *s  attention  odier  notable  exhi- 
bition  spaces  which  have  had  similar  folk  art  shows,  and  to  demonstrate 
that  a  research  foundation  existed  for  the  justification  of  our  project. 
Months  passed  before  we  received  official  approval  from  the  committee 
members.  Reasons  for  their  reluctance  to  approve  our  project  were 
never  cleariy  specified.  We  pressured  them  to  make  a  decision  because 
our  grant  proposal  deadli  ne  was  near.  MC^en  they  reluctantly  agreed,  we 
wrote  and  received  a  grant  from  the  Ohio  Arts  Council. 

A  questionnaire  was  distributed  to  all  faculty,  staff,  and  graduate 
students  in  an  effort  to  better  understand  the  reasons  behind  the  lack 
of  support.  Fewer  than  half  of  the  faculty  returned  these  to  us,  and  the 
majority  of  responses  were  anonymous.  Several  faculty  members  said 
they  did  not  understand  the  purpose  of  the  exhibit.  Other  responses 
included:  "I  doubt  if  this  show  would  attract  many  if  any  fisher  people," 
"Fishers  like  to  fish  "  and  "I  like  the  concept."  One  faculty  member 
wrote  the  following: 

I  do  not  think  you  will  reach/attract  your  target  audience 
since  you  will  be  in  competition  against  the  boat/sportsman 
shows  which  feature  professionals  and  the  latest  in  equipment 
and  techniques.. .there  are  professional  fishing  shows,  demon- 
strations  which  would  be  a  bitch  to  compete  against.. .were  I 
you,  I  would  avoid  anything  that  smacks  of  being  "cute".. .for 
me,  telling  fish  stories  falls  into  that  category.  I  would  never 
be  presumptuous  enough  to  attempt  to  tell  fish  stories  any- 
where but  in  a  northwoods  bar,  late  at  night  with  a  bunch  of 
the  good  old  boys... relative  to  the  above.. ."fisherperson"  is  a 
word  certain  to  alienate  your  target  audience,  hell  I  think  it's 
silly  and  I  like  you  two  am  aware  of  what  you're  attempting. 
Despite  the  negative  responses  of  the  faculty  to  the  project,  few 
people  came  to  us  to  ask  questions  or  to  discuss  their  concerns.  It  was 
seldom  this  faculty's  way  to  openly  discuss  controversial  subjects.  In  our 
opinion,  these  were  people  who  wanted  to  be  friendly,  and  most  often 
felt  it  better  not  to  engage  in  discussions  that  might  offend  or  hurt 
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people's  feelings.  On  the  other  hand,  we  desperately  wanted  to  tackle 
issues  and  debate  ideas. 

The  distaste  several  art  faculty  had  for  the  subject  of  the  show  is  in 
many  ways  understandable  and  even  predictable.  We  believe  such  a 
response  might  very  well  have  occurred  in  a  similar  fashion  in  other 
university  settings.  We  believe  that  the  two  main  reasons  for  the  non- 
supportive  responses  werea)  theconflictual  and  condescending  history 
of  academic  folk  art  study,  and  b)  the  degree  to  which  specialization 
influences  and  alienates  academic  disciplines.  We  will  now  address 
these  two  issues  and  describe  ways  we  attempted  to  solve  the  problems 
which  resulted  because  of  them. 

History  of  Folk  Art  Study 
A  historical  look  at  the  study  of  folk  art  as  it  is  now  known  in 
academic  circles,  begins  in  Europe.  The  term  "folk  art"  probably  came 
from  European  class-stratified  societies.  The  arts  and  crafts  of  thclower 
economic  classes  in  Europe,  often  non-literate,  rural  people  who 
followed  national  as  well  as  local  traditions,  came  to  be  called  folk.  In 
America,  some  writers  feci  that  the  "great"  period  of  American  folk  art 
spans  the  second  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  third  quarter 
of  die  nineteenth  —  over  two  hundred  years  (Cahill,  1932).  Many 
scholars,  however,  including  us,  do  notfeel  that  folk  art  has  diminished 
in  quality  or  quantity.  We  do  acknowledge  that  d^ere  is  wide  disagree- 
ment between  those  who  state  that  it  is  dying  and  those  who  claim  it 
continues  to  flourish.  ^ 

Surprisingly,  within  the  academic  community,  the  first  discov- 
er/" of  the  worth  of  folk  art  came  from  members  of  the  group  we 
recognize  as  fine  artists.  Twentieth-century  sculptors  such  as  Robert 
Laurent  and  Elie  Nadelman  saw  a  similarity  of  purpose  in  folk  art  and 
their  own  art,  because  of  its  immediacy  and  directness.  The  choice  of 
materials  (wood  and  iron)  was  also  of  interest  to  them  (Mainardi, 
1976).  Other  "elite"  artists  who  expressed  an  interest  in  folk  art  were 
the  painters  Alexander  Brook,  Yasua  Kuniyoshi,  Peggy  Bacon,  Charles 
Dcmuth,  and  the  sculptor  William  Zorach  (Lipman  &  Armstrong, 
1980).  Besides  these  artists,  early  collectors  of  American  fol*^  art 
included  the  Rockefellers,  Kaplans,  and  Lipman  (Davis.  1974).  Edith 
Halpert  and  Holger  Cahill  are  credited  with  initiating  widespread 
public  acceptance  of  folk  art  and  sustaining  recognirion  that  the 
collecting  of  it  was  a  "proper"  artistic  expression  (Rumford,  1980).  Iri 
the  twendeth  century,  the  aesthetic  values  of  people  changed  and 
allowed  for  the  appreciarion  of  folk  art.  Mary  Black,  a  museum  director, 
explains  the  beginnings  of  folk  art  collecring: 

The  rediscovery  of  folk  painting  and  sculpture  began  in 


Maine  in  the  late  1920s  where  artists,  dealers,  and  collectors 
gathered  like  mayflies  in  summer,  and  there  they  began  to  see 
the  simple  paintings  and  carvings  in  a  very  new  way.  Portraits 
and  landscapes,  weather  vanes,  gravestones,  ship  and  archi- 
tectural carvings  —  these  and  many  other  objects  were  reap- 
praised as  aesthetic  objects  and  as  grass  roots  inspiration  for 
the  painters  arxl  sciilptors  who  came  there.  (Bishop, 1974) 
Vast  societal  changes  were  also  occurring  in  America  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1900s.  With  the  expanding  industrial  culture,  many 
people  were  interested  in  keeping  the  folk  arts  "alive,"  to  look  at  the 
past  radier  than  concentrate  on  the  present  (Hemphill,  jr.  &.  Weiss- 
man,  1974) .  Since  the  country  was  changing  so  rapidly,  this  focus  may 
have  been  comforting  in  terms  of  coping  with  all  the  newness  of  expan- 
sion. Despite  the  attraction,  words  like  "primitive,"  "naive,"  and 
"unsophisticated"  were  used  to  describe  folk  art.  It  was  seen  as  interest- 
ing, even  pleasing,  but  not  as  serious  or  significant  art. 

For  many  years,  Art  in  America  and  Antiques  were  the  only 
periodicals  which  would  publish  articles  about  folk  art  (Frankenstein, 
1974).  JeanLipman(editorof  Art  m  America  from  1940  to  1971)  de- 
serves credit  for  much  of  folk  arts'  recognition  today  (Alder,  1975). 
Antiques  was  established  in  i922by  Homer  Eaton  Keyes  and  was  edited 
for  many  years  by  Alice  Winchester.  This  magazine  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  pioneering  efforts  to  stimulate  and  maintain  interest  in  folk 
arts  (Robacker,  1959).  In  1950,  an  issue  of  Antiques  was  published 
which  solicited  definitions  for  the  term  "folk  art"  from  people  who  had 
either  written  about  it,  collected  it,  or  exhibited  it.  Most  of  the  writers 
were  art-oriented  people  (as  opposed  to  folklore  or  history-oriented 
people) ,  and  they  described  folk  art  from  an  "art  for  art's  sake"  aesthetic 
viewpoint  (Alder,  1975).  There  did  not  seem  to  be  much  agreement, 
however,  even  from  members  of  similar  disciplines. 

Between  1?  3  Sand  the  1929  stock  market  crash,  there  was  a  revival 
in  American  antique  collecting  perhaps  from  a  sense  of  longing  to 
relive  "days  gone  by."  Antique  shops  multiplied  everywhere  and  attics, 
old  homes,  and  outbuildings  were  searched  by  folk  art  collectors  for 
objects  of  worth  (Drepperd,  1942).  The  first  widely  acclaimed  collec- 
tion was  begun  in  the  1920s  by  Abby  Aldrich  Rockefeller  and  is  now 
housed  at  the  Abby  Aldrich  Rockefeller  Folk  Art  Center  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia.  Many  others,  such  as  Electra  Havemeyer,  J.  Stuart 
Halladay,  Herrel  George  Thomas  and  Jean  Lipman,  Edgar  William, 
and  Bemice  Chrysler  also  collected  folk  art  in  the  early  to  mid  \900s 
and  theircollectionsare  all  exhibited  in  well-known  museums.  In  these 
collections  there  was  little,  if  any,  attention  paid  to  artists  or  contexts. 
For  the  most  part,  this  kind  of  knowledge  was  not  important  to  the 
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collector.  What  was  important  were  formal  aesthetics,  line,  shape, 
color,  etc.,  reflecting  the  art  theory  of  the  day.  The  isolation  of  objects 
prevailed. 

Exhibiting  and  collecting  increased  and  continued  in  the  estab- 
lished fine  art  mode  of  presentation  and  appreciation.  For  example,  the 
1932  New  York  Museum  of  Modem  Art  exhibit  was  called  "American 
Folk  Art:  The  Art  of  the  Common  Man  in  America,  1750-1900" 
(Alder,  1975).  The  majority  of  works  for  these  shows  came  from  New 
England  (Cahill,  1932).  In  the  thirties  and  forties,  folk  paintings  were 
beginning  to  be  called  "folk"  rather  than  "antique."  In  the  fifties  and 
sixties,  publications,  exhibitions,  and  research  increased,  and  it  was 
during  this  period  that  many  of  the  great  private  collections  were  given 
to  public  museums  or  were  established  as  the  core  works  of  new 
museums  (Lipman  &  Armstrong,  1980).  Researchers  also  began  look- 
ing in  the  Southern  and  Western  United  States  forfolk  art  (Lipman  and 
Winchester,  1950).  The  Museum  of  American  Folk  Art  was  founded 
in  1961.  The  founding  trustees  included  Joseph  Martinson,  Marion 
Willard,  Arthur  Bullowa,  Herbert  Waide  Hemphill,  Cordelia  Hamil- 
ton, and  Adele  Ernest  (Museum  of  American  Folk  Art,  personal 
communication,  March  6,  1990).  In  1970,  Herbert  Hemphill,  Jr., 
organized  the  exhibition  'Twentieth  Century  Folk  Art  and  Artists"  at 
the  Museum  of  American  Folk  Arc  in  New  York.  This  show  was  notable 
because  it  appeared  to  be  the  first  time  twentieth- century  American 
folk  art  (beyond  die  realm  of  painting)  was  broadly  explored  by  a  major 
institution.  In  1974,  another  major  show  took  place  at  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art  in  New  York.  It  was  called  'The  Flowering 
of  American  Folk  Art,  1776-1876,"  and  is  credited  as  the  first  exhibi- 
tion to  survey  the  entire  range  of  American  folk  art. 

In  the  late  1970s  and  1980s,  states  began  coordinating  folk  art 
shows  representing  their  artists  and  identities.  Mast  of  these  exhibi- 
tions were  researched  and  organized  by  folklorists  through  state  arts 
councils.  These  shows  attempted  to  be  more  process-oriented  (rather 
than  object-oriented)  a.  id  focused  primarily  on  folk  groups  and  the 
meanings  and  functions  of  objects  in  pcople^s  lives  (Cannon,  1980). 

There  are  several  folk  art  museums  which  continue  to  research  and 
further  extend  awareness  and  appreciation  of  folk  art.  The  three  most 
active  in  publications  are  the  Museum  of  American  Folk  Art  in  New 
York  City,  the  Cooperstown  Complex  in  New  York  (run  by  the  New 
York  Historical  Society),  and  the  Winterthur Museum  in  Delaware.  At 
the  same  time  folklorists,  material  culture  specialists  and  anthropolo- 
gists write  on  folk  art  from  a  perspective  which  emphasizes  tradition, 
context,  and  varying  functions.  Confusion  and  rivalry  over  the  field  of 
folk  art  study  have  been  staged. 
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In  1977,  the  Henry  Francis  du  Pont  Wintcrthur  Museum  held  a 
conference  on  American  Folk  Art  wid^  Scott  Swank  as  chair.  The 
conference  was  an  attempt  to  have  scholars  from  different  areas 
(university  professors,  museum  directors,  collectors,  and  specialists  in 
folklore  and  material  culture)  analyze  traditional  views  on  the  study  of 
folk  art  and  look  for  new  ideas.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  folk  art 
showi  which  took  two  years  to  coordinate,  on  display  at  the  Brandywine 
River  Museum.  It  was  developed  in  conjunction  with  the  Winterthur 
Museum  and  expressed  some  of  the  r>cw  directions  its  curatoo  wished 
to  pursue  with  folk  art  (Ames,  1977).  Objects  were  presented  within 
their  historical  and  socio-cultural  context.  This  exhibit  contradicted 
the  view  that  an  object's  history  and  function  detract  from  its  aesthetic 
value.  The  new  perspectives,  which  were  discussed  at  the  conference 
and  seen  at  the  exhibit,  stinred  up  great  controversy  among  the 
participants.  The  debates  were  heated,  with  each  group  protecting 
their  turf  and  their  viewpointt.  Most  people  left  the  conference 
frustrated  and  defensive. 

In  November  of  1983  another  meeting  was  held  to  discuss  diver- 
gent viewpoints  on  the  topic.  It  has  been  called  The  Washington 
Meeting  on  Folk  Art."  Again  diverse  groups  of  scholars  atterKkd;  again 
the  differences  were  apparent,  but  this  time  people  remained  cordial 
and  only  moderately  confrontational. 

There  remain  marked  differences  in  approaches  to  the  study  of  folk 
art.Twofairlydistinct  camps  can  now  be  identified.  There  is  the  object- 
oriented,  "art  for  art's  sake**  format  aesthetic  approach  and  the  human- 
istiC'Sociological-folkbric  approach  which  stresses  function  arwl  proc- 
ess withi  n  the  folk  context.  Priorities  for  the  main  focus  of  study  in  each 
approach  have  been  set.  These  priorities  help  to  determii^  how  folk  art 
is  defined,  valued,  categorized  and  exhibited. 

We  proposed  "^Boats,  Bait,  and  Fishing  Paraphernalia**  be  an 
exhibit  that  would  take  a  functional  approach  and  place  the  aesthetic 
choices  of  the  local  fisher  on  the  same  level  as  the  aesthetic  viewi  of  the 
art  faculty.  Several  individuals  among  the  art  (acuity  could  not  abide 
by  this  equation.  It  is  possible  that  if  we  had  proposed  an  exhibit  which 
would  celebrate  the  formal  qualities  of  the  fishing  material  culture  and 
provide  examples  from  the  fine  art  world  which  were  influenced  by 
these  qualities^  the  exhibit  might  have  received  greater  art  faculty 
support. 

Academic  Specialization 
Many  members  of  the  art  faculty  do  not  have  a  well-grounded 
background  in  the  development  of  folk  art  study  and  knowledge  of  the 
diverse,  conflicting  approaches  that  can  be  taken  to  folk  art.  This  lack 
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of  knowledge  is  largely  a  result  of  acackmic  specialization  and  isolation. 
Alternative  ways  of  approaching  a  topic  are  often  unknown  or  are 
viewed  as  unacceptable.  Academic  specialization,  therefore,  in  many 
instances  worked  against  embracing  "Boats,  Bait,  and  Fishing  Para- 
phernalia." Wendell  Berry  describes  specialization  as  the  **disease  of 
the  modem  character"  (Berry,  1977).  People  often  adhere  to  the 
theories  of  their  own  specializations  and  lose  perspective  on  their 
individual  ability  and  the  right  and  responsibility  of  others  to  involve 
themselves  in  aesthetic  theories  and  critical  judgements.  This  "disease 
of  specialization"  is  characterized  by  the  willingness  of  people  to 
relinquish  their  personal  responsibiliries  to  govern,  understand  law, 
maintain  health,  engineer,  educate,  and  define  a  personal  aesthetic. 
People  have  relinquished  these  abilities  to  specialists  who  arc  trained 
in  discrete  areas  of  endeavor  and  who  are  perceived  and  who  perceive 
themselves  as  being  infallible  by  virtue  of  their  chosen  research  meth- 
odologies and  academic  preparation.  These  specialists  work  to  a  great 
degree  in  isolation  and  consequendyhave  difficulty  in  conceptualizing 
an  expansive  view  of  what  is  studied.  Areas  of  agreement  across 
specializations  are  few,  and  at  least  in  art,  contribute  to  narrow 
definitions  of  what  is  perceived  as  acceptable  as  art. 

Because  of  the  persuasive  and  pervasive  influence  of  art  specialists 
these  narrow  definitions  of  art  have  far  reaching  influence  in  cultural 
institutions.  These  Institutions,  in  turn,  strongly  influence  the  views  of 
citizens.  In  terms  of  "Boats,  Bait,  and  Fishing  Paraphernalia"  we  believe 
we  encountered  a  situarion  In  which  academic  and  specialized  defini- 
tions of  art  (generated,  in  this  case,  mosdy  from  the  field  of  art  history) 
were  in  conflict  with  the  view  of  art  conceptualized  by  the  community 
in  the  exhibition  proposal.  Art  was  not  seen  as  being  recognizable  by 
the  fisher  and  the  aesthetic  experiences  of  the  fisher  were  discounted. 

The  Exhibit 

Despite  art  faculty  reservations,  "Boats,  Bait,  and  Fishing  Para- 
phernalia: A  Local  Folk  Aesthetic"  opened  on  February  7,  1987  and 
displayed  art  from  the  fishing  culture  of  the  surrounding  Northwest 
Ohio  area.  The  exhibit  included  such  items  as  a  handmade  wooden 
fishing  boat,  lures,  poles,  flics,  an  ice  fishing  shelter,  mt^xlcl  boats, 
personalized  clothing,  taxidermy,  and  keepsakes  such  as  snapshots  and 
postcards.  As  planned,  local  fishing  experts  were  hired  as  curators  to 
help  choose  items  for  exhibit  and  assist  in  the  placement  and  presen- 
tation of  objects.  Photographs  of  local  fishing  activities  were  displayed 
for  tlie  purpose  of  putting  the  objects  in  their  context.  During  the 
exhibit  opening,  artists  demonstrated  net  making,  rod  wrapping,  taxi- 
dermy, fly  tying,  and  model  boat  building.  Fishing  stories  were  told  in 
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both  formal  and  informal  presentations,  old  fishing  movies  were 
shown,  and  fish  were  fried  and  served  along  with  peanut  butter 
sandwiches,  baloney  sandwiches,  potato  chips,  pickles,  beer  and  local  ly 
made  wine.  A  recipe  book  was  put  together  by  several  students  and 
Mary  Mabry,  university  faculty  member,  and  sold  during  the  course  of 
the  exhibit. 

The  exhibit  continued  for  three  weeks.  A  fisher- in-residence  was 
available  to  gallery  visitors.  She  told  fish  stories  and  explained  the 
function  of  displayed  objects,  whiledescribing  theirformal  and  contex- 
tual qualities.  Attendance  for  the  exhibit  was  conservatively  estimated 
at  2,000  adults,  youth,  and  children.  There  was  consensus  among  long- 
term  School  of  Art  observers  that  this  was  the  best  attended  exhibit  in 
thehistory  of  theGallery.Theexhibitalsoattracted  international  news 
coverage,  was  feature!  in  USA  Today,  and  Field  and  Stream  magazine, 
and  was  broadcast  on  CNN!  news.  A  WBGU-TV  feature  was  aired  on 
many  university  affiliated  television  stations.' 

School  of  Art  Faculty  Response  to  the  Exhibit 
Within  a  month  of  the  exhibit's  closing  we  again  distributed  a 
questionnaire  to  the  School  of  Art  faculty.  This  questionnaire  was 
designed  to  determine  the  number  of  faculty  who  attended  the  exhibit; 
their  understanding  of  the  exhibit's  purpose;  their  opinion  on  the 
exhibit's  congmency  with  the  School  of  Art  Gallery's  goals;  any  change 
in  thinking  about  art,  artists,  aesthetics,  and  gallery  spaces  that  might 
have  occurred;  whether  they  liked  dieexhibit  or  not;  their  desire  to  see 
other  exhibits  of  this  type;  and  if  they  used  the  exhibit  in  their  teaching. 

Sixteen  questionnaires  were  returned,  constituting  a  49%  faculty 
response.  Again,  we  were  disappointed  by  lack  of  response  from  the 
faculty;  however,  information  contained  in  the  returned  question- 
naires was  illuminating. 

One-hundred  percent  of  the  respondents  attended  the  exhibit, 
with  50%  having  attended  the  opening  events.  Eighty-eight  percent 
indicated  that  they  understood  the  purpose  of  the  exhibit.  However, 
the  described  purposes  were  wide  ranging  and  non-consensual.  Several 
respondents  believed  our  purpose  was  to  attract  new  audience  to  the 
School  of  Art  Gallery.  Others  described  our  purpose  as  related  to  the 
aesthetic  interests  of  the  region  or  of  fishing.  One  person  saw  no 
purpose  in  the  exhibit  other  than  embarrassing  the  School  of  Art.  One 
respondent  saw  our  purpose  as  being  self  promotion.  When  relating 
these  stated  purposes  to  the  perceived  goals  of  the  Gallery,  63%  of  the 
respondents  believed  them  to  be  congruent,  with  31%  believing  them 
to  be  incongment.  One  response  was  inconclusive.  Those  who  believed 
the  exhibit  was  incongment  with  Gallery  goals  cited  the  Gallery's  goals 
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as  being  instructional,  aesthetic  and  artistic.  They  did  not  beHcve  the 
exhibit  had  any  of  these  quahties. 

The  faculty  responses  to  questions  about  changes  in  viewpoint 
were  very  reveahng.  Eighty-eight  percent  of  the  respondents  did  not 
change  their  opinion  on  art  and  artists.  Eighty-one  percent  did  not 
change  their  opinion  on  aesthetics.  The  only  area  where  a  significant 
change  of  opinion  occurred  was  in  relation  to  their  views  on  gallery 
spaces.  Thirty-one  percent  reported  that  their  Ideas  about  gallery 
spaces  changed  to  the  point  that  they  could  see  future  exhibits  of  this 
type. 

Sixty- three  percent  of  the  respondents  stated  that  they  liked  the 
exhibit.  Though  faculty  had  the  opportunity  to  state  reasons  why  they 
liked  the  exhibit,  all  but  a  very  few  chose  not  to.  The  same  held  true  for 
the  13%  who  did  not  like  the  exhibit  and  the  25%  who  were  inconclu- 
sive. Fifty-six  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  would  like 
to  see  more  exhibits  of  this  type.  Thirteen  percent  did  not  want  to  see 
more  exhibits  of  this  type,  atxl  25%  were  inconclusive. 

Sixty-three  percent  of  the  faculty  respondents  Indicated  that  they 
had  encouraged  their  students  to  see  the  exhibit;  however,  only  38%  of 
the  faculty  respondents  incoiporal^d  the  exhibit  into  their  teaching. 

Conclusions 

The  exhibit,  "Boats,  Bait,  and  Fishing  Paraphernalia:  A  Local 
Aesthetic,"  was  a  huge  success  in  terms  of  community  response.  People 
who  had  never  visited  the  University  before  came  because  the  exhibi- 
tion spoke  to  them  about  something  they  krn^w  arxl  urxlerstood.  For  the 
most  part,  non-university  people  and  non-School  of  Art  faculty  thought 
the  exhibit  made  perfect  sense  aiKl  they  greatly  appreciated  that 
something  they  valued  and  aesthetically  resporxled  to  was  recognized 
by  some  members  of  academia.  Furthermore,  along  with  our  students 
and  some  faculty  members,  they  were  able  to  bring  art  theory  to  objects 
used  in  their  everyday  lives.  Many  people  stopped  by  our  offices  just  to 
say  thanks  for  this  opportunity.  We  had  succeeded  in  this  regard. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  more  difficult  to  reach  art  faculty 
members  who,  we  believe,  were  so  isolated  in  their  own  fields  of 
expertise  that  they  lacked  the  ability  and  desire  to  utilize  and  appreciate 
art  methodologies  from  other  disciplines  which  were  foreign  to  them. 
This  exhibit  did  not  encourage  many  art  faculty  to  change  their 
opinions  about  art  and  aesthetics.  This  was  not  a  main  purpose  of  the 
exhibit.  We  realized  encouraging  such  a  change  would  require  more 
than  one  Isolated  exhibit  of  this  kind.  A  look  at  the  evolution  of  folk 
art  study  shows  how  differendy  it  Is  approached  by  different  fields  of 
study.  Because  of  the  general  disagreement  which  exists,  it  is  not  hard 
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to  understand  why,  on  a  smaller  scale,  our  show  received  die  response 
it  did  from  the  art  faculty. 

Despite  the  conflict,  we  believe  this  exhibit  stirred  up  the  type  of 
controversy  that  is  necessary  and  beneficial  to  a  university  setting.  In 
today's  academic  settings  these  kinds  of  diverse  reactions  will  often 
result  from  interdisciplinary  work.  We  have  no  doubt  that  some  faculty 
will  be  asking  questions  ra  ised  by  tlie  exhibi  t  for  years  to  come.  We  hope 
that  we  have  set  an  example  for  more  cross-discipline  work  and 
involvement  with  the  non-university  community  in  northwest  Ohio. 
The  fact  that  some  members  of  the  arl  faculty  recognized  that  exhibits 
of  this  type  will  attract  new  audiences  to  a  university  gallery,  and  in  so 
doing  change  opinions  about  the  use  of  gallery  spaces,  makes  us 
optimistic  in  this  regard.  We  also  hope  that  we  have  aesthetically 
validated  one  grouping  of  folk  art,  at  least  in  the  eyes  and  mirxls  of  some 
people. 


Doug  Blandy  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Art  Education,  University  of 
Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

Kristin  G.  Congdon  is  Chair  of  the  Community  Arts  Program, 
University  of  Central  Florida,  Orlando,  Florida. 
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1 .  Information  on  how  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  videotape  can  be  received  by  writing 
Doug  Blandy,  Department  of  Art  Education,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene  OR 
97403,  or  Kristin  G.  Congdon,  Department  of  Art,  University  of  Central  Florida, 
Orlando,  FL  32816-0990. 
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APPENDIX 

Faculty /Staff/Graduate  Student  Questionnaire 
''Boots,  Bait,  and  Fuhing  Paraphernalia" 

April  21,1987 
MEMORANDUM 

TO:    All  School  of  Art  Faculty,  Staif  and  Graduate  Students 
FROM:  Doug  and  Kristin 

We  are  in  the  process  of  compiling  a  report  on  the  Fishing  Show  and  would  appreciate 
your  responses  to  the  following  questions  by  Thursday,  April  30ch. 

Please  check  one:  Faculty   Staff   Graduate  Student  

Name  (optional):  

1.  Did  you  attend  the  exhibit?      Yes   No  

2.  Did  you  attend  the  opening?     Yes   No  

3.  Did  you  understand  the  purpose  of  the  show?       Yes  No  

4.  In  your  opinion  what  was  the  purpose  of  the  show?.  

5.  Did  you  feel  the  exhibit  was  congruent  with  the  School  of  Art  Gallery  goals? 
How  or  how  not? 

6.  Did  it  change  your  thinking  on: 

art  Yes   No  

artists  Yes   No  

gallery  spaces     Yes  No  

aesthetics         Yes   No  

7.  Did  you  like  the  exhibition?     Yes   No  

or  why  not? 

8.  Would  you  like  to  see  other  shows  of  this  type?     Yes   No  

Suggestions: 

9.  Did  you  encourage  your  students  to  sec  the  show?  Yes   No  

10.  Did  you  incorporate  it  into  your  teaching?  Yes   No  

How? 
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Teaching  Multicultural  Students  in  Rotterdam:  The  Art 
Teacher  as  Intercultural  Educator 

Mary  Stokrocki 

This  participant  obsewation  study  is  a  description,  analysis,  and  mter" 
pretation  of  the  art  pMosophy;  curricuhim  and  content;  muki<ukural 
strate^;  student  strategies  and  responses;  and  coruextual  considerations  of 
one  lr}donesianjDutch  art  teacher  of  muhicukurol  secondary  students  in  the 
Netherlands,  Proposal  for  the  future  intercukurd  art  educator  to  comider 
are  offered* 

Introduction 

In  the  past,  multicultural  research  was  mostly  of  a  theoretical  and 
cmpirica!  nature,  such  as  the  cross-cultural  psychological  work  of 
Brislin,  Lonner,  andThomdike  (1973).  They  define  multicultural  re- 
search as  "the  empirical  study  of  members  of  various  cultures . . .  groups 
who  have  had  different  experiences  diat  lead  to  predictable  and 
significant  differences  in  behavior"  (p.  5).  As  part  of  their  work,  these 
researchers  searched  for  universal  values.  Child  conducted  several 
famous  cross-cultural  studies  by  comparing  the  aesthetic  values  of  dif- 
ferent cultures,  such  as  those  of  Japanese  potters  and  American  high 
school  students  (Child  &  Iwao,  1968).  Child  and  Iwao  discovered  that 
both  groups  had  similar  preferences  regarding  abstract  painting. 
Anderson  (1976)  studied  aesthetic  evaluation  in  Australia,  Pakistan, 
and  Thailand.  She  states,  "Cross-cultural  studies  should  be  collabora- 
tive efforts  including  researchers  from  each  culture  who  then  become 
a  team"  (Anderson,  1979,  p.  19).   She  also  suggests  that  different 
techniques  be  used  for  appraising  aesthetic  judgments  because  of  their 
complex  nature.    Empirical  researchers  persist  in  their  interest  in 
theoretical  generalization  and  prediction,  as  in  the  work  of  Koroscik, 
Osman,  and  DeSousa  (1988).  Some  researchers  are  curious  about  the 
everyday  means  and  problems  of  art  teaching  of  multicultural  students 
within  different  contexts  (McFce  &  Degge,  1977).  They  use  ethno- 
graphic research  methods  which  stress  participant  observation  tech- 
niques, including  intensive  daily  documentation,  interviewing,  and 
content  analysis  for  the  purpose  of  theory  building.  Participant 
observation  methods  can  help  reveal  unique  insights  on  teaching  that 
should  be  valued  for  their  own  sake  (Knapp,  1979)  as  well  as  for  use  in 
generating  propositions  (Glaser  &  Strauss,  1967).  Ettinger  (1987) 
consequently  presented  a  taxonomy  of  styles  of  descriptive  research, 
including  cross-cultural  examples.  Mason  (1988)  described  and  ana- 
lyzed her  interdisciplinary  art  teaching  of  Hindu  and  Muslim  children 
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in  Leicester,  England,  by  using  a  phenomenological  approach.  She 
reviewed  her  own  teaching  experience  by  analyzing  her  diary  of  events. 

Multicultural  research  also  involves  the  understanding  of  diverse 
subcultures  in  one's  own  country  (Eisner,  1979),  such  as  teaching 
inner'City  students  from  the  perspective  of  a  working-class  elementary 
art  teacher  (Stokrocki,  1986)  and  a  Black  inner-city  art  teacher 
(Stokrocki,  1987).  What,  however,  can  we  discover  about  the  every- 
day means  and  problems  of  teaching  art  to  multicultural  students  in 
another  country,  such  as  The  Netherlands,  which  has  a  large  multicul- 
tural population? 

Intcrcultural  Education 

A  multicultural  population  has  long  been  characteristic  of  The 
l>letherlands,  a  seafaring  and  colonial  nation  at  the  crossroads  of 
Europe.  After  World  War  11,  waves  of  immigrants  came  for  political  or 
economic  reasons  from  its  colonies:  Indonesia,  the  Moluccan  Islands, 
Surinam,  and  the  Dutch  Antilles.  In  order  to  rebuild  its  industrial 
nation,  Holland  also  invited  workers  from  Turkey,  Morocco,  and 
Greece  to  work  in  Dutch  factories.  Many  of  these  foreign  workers 
remained  (Ligtvoet,  1985).  The  education  of  these  people  eventually 
became  problematic.  Bicultural  education,  instruction  in  two  or  more 
languages  and  cultures,  was  the  first  solution.  The  concept  of  multic- 
ultural education  developed,  in  which  aspects  or  artifacts  of  different 
cultures  were  studied  in  school;  the  resulting  practice,  however,  was 
criticized  as  superficial.  Introduced  in  Europe  in  1977,  the  idea  of 
intercultural  education  was  aimed  at  providing  quality  education  for 
all,  and  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  irrfluence  of  minority  cultures  is 
beneficial  for  all  children.  Intercultural  educators  stressed  that  educa- 
tion is  a  process  of  enculturation,  which  provides  students  with  cultural 
tools  to  explore  theirformerand  present  cultures,  to  personally  recreate 
them,  and  toknowabout,  interact  with,  and  appreciate  othersand  their 
customs  (Ligtvoet,  1987).  Furthermore,  the  expansion  of  students* 
understanding  of  different  cultures  is  a  major  goal. 

To  understand  a  cul  ture  is  to  comprehend  the  beliefs,  conceptions, 
aesthetic  values,  standards,  and  pracrices  of  a  group  through  that 
group's  perepecdve.  It  requires  a  broader  stance,  beyond  the  study  of 
mere  behavior,  and  includes  the  examination  of  meanings  and  rela- 
tionships to  the  broader  cultural  context,  including  ideological  beliefs 
(Jagodzinski,  1982).  Chambers  (1981)  notes  that  thereare  conflicting 
cultures  in  major  urban  centers  of  the  world.  He  states,  "Children  and 
teenagers  are  caught  in  cultural  conflict  —  not  just  because  they  are 
members  of  a  particular  ethnic  group  or  class,  but  also  because  they  are 
members  of  an  adolescent  subculture." 
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What,  thci  ,  are  the  cul  tural  contradictions  that  impede  a  teacher's 
efforts?  What  hidden  messages  are  communicated  in  the  visual  culture? 
'What  functions  and  roles  of  art  are  more  important  in  the  cul  tures  and 
'tribes'  of  our  students?"  (Kneller,  1965,  p.  1 1 ). 

The  Structure  of  ^tducation  In  The  Netherlands 
In  The  Netherlands,  general  secondary  education  consists  of  three 
forms:  preuniversity,  general  secondary,  and  vocational  education. 
Thepreuniversity  school,  consisting  of  six-year  courses,  leads  to  univer- 
sity entrance.  A  general  secondary  education  school  trains  students  for 
vocational  jobs  at  a  higher  level  for  careers  in  commerce  and  industry 
(five-year  courses),  an  intermediate  level  for  more  modest  vocations 
(four-year  courses),  and  lower  levels  for  basic  technical,  domestic 
science,  and  industrial  jobs  (two-year  courses).  All  programs  may  lead 
to  a  senior  secondary  vocational  school.  Vocational  education  is 
offered  at  the  junior,  senior,  and  higher  levels  and  prepares  students  for 
self-employment  in  a  technical  trade,  craft,  or  service  industry.  Stu- 
dents who  need  individual  attention  due  to  learning  or  social  difficul- 
ties can  receive  further  apprenticeship  training  (The  Ministry  of 
Education  and  Science,  1981). 

The  first  year  of  the  observed  secondary  school  (MEAO)  is 
considered  "the  transitional  class,"  which  prepares  students  for  higher 
education  or  vocational/commercial  schooling.  This  type  of  school 
emphasizes  social  participation  in  preparing  students  for  economic  and 
administrative  vocations.  Art  education  guidelines  at  this  level, 
however,  are  vague  and  stress  perception,  plastic  subjects,  practical 
skills,  and  the  study  of  man  and  society  (Kuipers,  1981).  Only  in  their 
first  year  do  students  attend  art  classes  for  1  1/2  hours  per  week.  During 
this  time,  art  studies  are  prolonged  and  integrated  with  other  subjects, 
because  educators  believe  that  students  need  more  time  to  choose 
between  general  and  vocational  education. 

Purpose  and  Limits  of  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  describe,  analyze,  and  interpret  the 
teaching  of  one  multicultural  educator  of  multicultural  students  in 
Holland.  Propositions  are  offered  on  art  philosophy,  curriculum  and 
content,  multicultural  strategies,  and  student  strategies  and  responses 
for  the  future  intercul tural  art  educator  to  consider. 

This  study  was  1  imited  to  observation  of  one  secondary  art  teacher. 
Mr.  D  (38  years  old),  an  English-speaking  veteran  art  teacher  of  15 
years,  has  taught  at  all  educational  levels  and  has  the  highest  form  of 
educational  certification.  He  was  recommended  by  a  professor  of  art 
education  at  the  Academy  for  Art  Education  in  Tilburg  because  of  his 
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experience  at  different  levels,  his  self-critical  style  of  teaching,  his 
openness  to  new  developments,  and  his  ethnic  background  which 
reflects  his  education  and  experience  with  multicultural  populations. 
Bom  in  Indonesia  and  educated  in  Holland,  he  is  part  Dutch  and  is 
married  with  two  children.  He  teaches  at  two  different  schools  and 
levels.  The  first  in  southwestern  Holland  is  a  senior  secondary  voca- 
tional [high]  school  for  those  who  take  more  advanced  courses,  called 
an  economical  school  (MEAO).  The  second  school,  located  50  miles 
away  in  southeastern  Holland,  is  a  junior  vocational  training  school, 
called  a  technical  school  (ITO)  for  preadolescent  boys  who  need  more 
individualized  learning.  Mr.  B  teaches  three  days  a  week  at  the 
economical  school  and  one  day  at  the  technical  school.  Due  to  lack  of 
space,  this  study  deals  only  with  the  economical  school. 

Context  and  Schedule 
By  Dutch  standards,  the  economical  school  which  is  part  of  the 
Rotterdam  metropolis  is  a  large  but  overcrowded  school  (850  students, 
9th- 12th  grade);  and  the  art  room,  located  in  a  formal  kindergarten 
building,  is  of  average  size  (32'  x  30')  but  considered  ample  by  the 
teacher. 

As  the  only  art  teacher  in  the  school,  he  teaches  tliree  90-minute 
classes  a  day,  four  days  a  week,  all  at  the  same  level.  Although  he 
considers  this  schedule  boring,  he  manages  to  team- teach  a  special 
commercial  art  course  on  Friday  afternoons  to  motivate  himself  as  well 
as  interested  students.  I  observed  six  of  his  classes  the  first  week  of  my 
study,  then  two  Friday  morning  classes  for  five  weeks,  concentrating  on 
one  of  them. 

Student  Characteristics  and  Expectations 
This  study  concentrates  on  one  class  of  26  students  of  predomi- 
nantly working-class  backgrounds.  Fifteen  students  arc  boys,  and 
eleven  are  gids.  Twelve  students  are  of  different  racial  origins:  sixfrom 
the  Dutch  Antilles,  three  from  Surinam,  two  from  Turkey,  and  one 
from  Indonesia.  In  an  initial  questionnaire,  translated  by  the  instruc- 
tor, students  in  the  class  generally  like  art  (69%)  and  consider  their 
teacher  effective  (100%),  because  he  explains  things  well  (38%)  and 
is  helpful  (19%).  Some  students  refer  to  him  as  "a  good  fellow"  and 
"human."  His  multicultii.T>l  students  are  particularly  concerned  that  he 
is  informed  of,  and  open  to,  all  types  and  styles  of  art  (15%).  Students 
defineart  as  preferential  (23%), paintings  and  sculptures  (19%),anda 
created  image  or  feeling  (15%).  Theirfavorite  art  projects  are  drawing 
(38%)  and  painting  (15%);  eleven  students  have  few  dislikes  (42%). 
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Methodology 

Participant  observation  case-study  methods  were  used  to  describe, 
analy2e,  and  interpret  everyday  teaching  situations  in  this  class  of 
multiracial  students.  Phase  one  of  the  study  began  with  data  collection 
through  daily  notes,  videotapes,  document  analysis,  informal  inter- 
views  of  both  students  and  teachers,  and  questionnaires.  The  instructor 
interpreted  the  student  questionnaires  and  answers.  Since  Dutch 
students  are  required  to  learn  English,  some  students  acted  as  key 
informants.  A  Dutch  graduate  student  (Ingrid)  videotaped  the  ses- 
sions, and  her  insights  are  included.  We  also  transcribed  and  inter- 
preted the  videotapes  together  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Interpretation  in 
this  case  is  dialogic  —  the  questioning  of  an  event/text  in  order  to 
discover  meanings  of  actions  (Smith,  1983;  Stokrocki,  1983). 

Time  sampling,  a  method  of  timed  note- taking  with  a  stop  watch, 
was  employed  to  record  instructional  behaviors  and  their  frequency 
(Barker,  1968).  Managerial,  substantive,  and  appraisal  behaviors  were 
measured  and  explained  (Schmid,  1980). 

Substantive  behavior  is  the  formal  teaching  of  a  new  art  concept 
or  skill;  appraisal  behavior  is  the  process  of  evaluating  student  learning, 
and  managerial  behavior  consists  of  distribution,  clean-up,  and  disci- 
pline rites. 

Phase  Two  of  the  study  consisted  of  content  and  comparative 
analysis  (Glaser& Strauss,  1967).  Content  analysis  involved  searching 
for  conceptual  themes  which  arose  from  the  teacher's  understanding, 
such  as  teaching  perception.  Other  themes  evolved  from  intercultural 
education.  Some  themes  also  emerged  from  the  everyday  data,  such  as 
Dutch  students'  preferences  for  questioning.  Comparative  analysis 
involved  the  interrelation  of  conceptual  themes  to  form  insights  on 
understanding  effective  instruction.  Glaser  and  Strauss  (1967)  state 
that  these  insights  may  be  compared  to  other  situations  in  generating 
theory,  not  generalizing  about  it.  The  instructor  clarified  his  behaviors 
and  opinions  throughout  the  study  and  at  the  different  levels  of 
reporting. 

Findings:  Mr.  B*s  Framework  for  Understanding 

The  dominant  paradigm  of  art  education  is  the  studio  artist  in 
Holland,  and  much  controversy  exists  over  the  aims  of  art  teachers  and 
professional  artists  who  promote  the  model  of  the  artist- teacher 
(Haanstra,  1985).  From  this  paradigm,  questionnaires,  interviews, 
observations,  and  time  sampling,  I  developed  findings  about  Mr.  B's 
framework  for  understanding  his  teaching  philosophy,  unique  content 
and  curriculum,  multicultural  techniques,  student  strategies  and  re- 
sponses, and  contextual  considerations.  Each  characteristic  is  pre- 
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sented  separately  with  the  descriptive  account. 

I .    Teadmg  Philosophy 

Mr.  B's  instruction  is  sometimes  formal,  but  generally  informal, 
and  he  believes  his  teaching  methods  provide  a  compatible  atmos* 
phere  which  is  conducive  to  teaming.  At  times  his  teaching  is 
traditional,  as  when  he  started  (his  first  lesson)  with  some  of  the  art 
elements  and  principles  of  design;  while  at  other  times,  he  is  flexible 
and  even  playful.  He  feels  that  a  good  art  teacher  is  *1cnowledgeablc, 
skillful,  open-minded  towards  new  developments,  and  has  broad  inter- 
ests and  contacts  with  other  professionals  in  the  field."  He  expresses  a 
genuine  interest  in  his  students  and  sometimes  orients  assignments 
toward  their  interests.  In  the  past,  he  allowed  them  to  design  record 
album  covers. 

Mr.  B  conceives  of  art  as  the  communication  of  symbols  or 
images  and  art  education  as  the  opening  of  windows  to  the  world. 

Besides  teaching  the  facts  and  skills  of  art,  Mr.  B  believes  in  sharing 
social  aspects  of  knowledge  with  its  ambiguous  norms  and  values. 
Relying  on  the  work  of  Hodzelmans  and  Verbeek  as  presented  by 
Dijkstra  (1981),  he  outlines  the  essential  components  of  his  beliefs 
regarding  art  —  art  consists  of  symbols  or  images  as  cultural  products 
with  a  physical  and  technical  presence  that  also  contain  perceptual 
qualities,  expressive  meanings,  and  cultural  values  which  underlie 
diem.  Perceptual  development  is  his  major  art  educational  goal. 
"Students  should  know,  recognize,  and  understand  signs  and  symbols 
and  communicate  through  them." 

On  the  first  class  day,  Mr.  B  began  his  lesson  on  "symbol-making" 
by  asking  the  quesrion,  ">X4iat  is  an  image?"  He  discussed  with  students 
different  possibilities:  dreams,  statues,  photographs,  and  artworks. 
Then  he  drew  a  simple  chair  sign  "h"  on  the  board  and  stated,  *This  is 
not  a  chair,  but  an  image  of  a  chair." 

In  contrast,  he  feels  students  value  art  for  practical  reasons  — 
usefulness,  craftsmanship,  decoration,  or  social  dictates  usually  based 
on  personal  tastes.  Secondly,  students  fail  to  see  the  connection 
between  art  education  and  their  general  education.  By  referring  to 
national  policy,  he  often  explains  to  them  that  there  is  room  for  the 
cultural,  aesthetic,  and  social  aspects  of  education  as  "windows  to  the 
world"  within  their  vocational  format. 

11 .  Unique  Cuniculum  and  Content 

No  formal  curriculum  exists  in  writing,  and  school  goals  arc 
vague;  but  Mr.  B  encourages  students  to  explore  their  own  Interests 
and  cultural  backgrounds.  Mr.  B  explained  his  first  unit  plans  for 
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students  to  design  a  passport.  On  the  first  page,  students  describe 
themselves  using  only  symbols  in  black  and  white.  Other  classes  are 
given  a  variation  of  this  lesson.  Two  classes  use  their  own  handwriting 
to  describe  their  hair  and  facial  features  in  a  calligraphic  self  portrait. 
All  classes  describe  their  roots  —  where  they  came  from  —  in  color  on 
the  second  page.  On  the  last  page,  they  make  a  personal  logo.  Finally, 
he  has  students  design  posters  of  a  country  that  they  would  like  to  visit 
in  honor  of  the  Olympic  games,  an  event  which  will  bring  several 
cultures  together.  He  hopes  to  delve  more  into  his  students*  own 
cultural  backgrounds.  Gradually,  he  aims  to  have  students  express  their 
feelings  and  later  locate  the  origin  of  their  styles. 

Mr.  Ws  substantive  instruction  mainly  consists  of  studio  work, 
some  simple  formal  design  concepts,  perceptual  awareness  of  details, 
and  promoting  respect  for  differences  in  his  students'  cultural 
expression.  Substantive  instruction  (20%)  mostly  consists  of  studio 
instruction  in  graphic  arts  and  begins  with  introduction  of  the  concepts 
of  line  (lign),  form  (vorm) ,  and  pattern  {strukturen )  and  their  varieties 
through  photocopied  forms. 

///.  Mukicukural  Strate^s 

Personal  sketches  arc  solicited  from  students  in  order  to  assess 
their  abilities,  get  to  know  them  and  their  interests,  and  encourage 
them  to  learn  about  each  other.  He  explained  the  first  stage  of  the 
passport  assignment  —  to  sketch  various  personal  images  in  black  and 
white,  based  on  the  theme,  **Who  am  1?"  Another  class  received  the 
motivation  for  members  to  draw  their  self-portraits  using  a  simple  head 
pattern  with  cut-out  parts  that  he  gave  them  to  use  as  a  model.  Once 
they  had  finished  tracing  the  head  pattern,  he  told  them  to  describe 
themselves  by  writing  (filling  in  the  shapes)  in  their  scl.'  rtraits. 
Next,  he  asked  them  to  write/draw  their  other  features,  like  their  hair 
in  the  direction  it  was  combed.  For  instance,  if  it  was  curly,  their 
lettering  would  curve.  He  gave  a  personal  example  of  describing  face 
parts.  "My  lips  are  broad  or  thin,  my  cheekbones  are  high."  Photocopy 
icd  examples  with  written  instructions  arxl  some  mirrors  were  also 
provided.  Because  he  knew  that  they  were  afraid  of  drawing,  he  joked 
with  them  about  it  to  ease  apprehensions.  Students  listened  attentively 
and  laughed. 

Motivating  students'  confidence  in  their  ability  to  draw  and 
express  themselves  is  problematic  due  to  their  reliance  on  their 
expected  criteria  for  realism.  On  the  first  day,  he  encouraged  students 
to  make  only  sketches  and  not  worry  about  reality.  One  boy  asked»  "Do 
1  have  to  show  what  I  look  like?"  Mr.  B  replied,  "That  is  one  way  to  do 
it.  You  can  also  use  symbols."  Then  he  drew  more  symbols  on  the 
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chalkboard  and  stated,  "Each  symbol  is  personal.  A  circle  can  be 
(represent)  movement  or  softness.  If  you  go  on  holiday,  you  can  choose 
different  things  to  do,  like  swimming  and  disco.  Make  it  simple."  In 
reviewing  the  video,  my  graduate  assistant  and  I  realized  that  Mr.  B 
helped  one  girl  in  the  front  scat  at  least  four  times.  He  complimented 
her  for  her  simple  sketch  of  a  person  jumping  over  a  pole.  She  started 
laughing  because  she  felt  it  was  not  real.  "You  have  a  good  sketching 
ability.  Many  artists  work  like  that  (in  gesture],"  he  encouraged. 

Mr*  B  alleviates  students'  fear  of  drawing  by  giving  them  a 
collage  project  with  gradual  media  alternatives.  In  their  next  project, 
students  are  asked  to  find  images  used  by  others  in  magazines  or  travel 
brochures  based  on  the  themes:  "Where  do  I  come  from?"  or  'Where 
Willi  be  going?"  He  tells  them  that  their  first  sketches  lacked  unity,  and 
to  achieve  unity  is  difficult.  Their  assignment  is  to  combine  their 
selected  pictures  together  in  the  form  of  a  landscape  {landchap),  a 
cityscape  (stadsgezicht),  interior  room,  or  floor  plan.  He  wrote  these 
alternatives  on  the  chalkboard  and  the  word  "unity"  as  the  lesson 
concept.  He  then  pointed  to  a  former  student's  cityscape  example  and 
showed  how  all  the  pictures  fit  together  into  a  whole  (rectangular) 
shape.  Then  he  told  them  to  work  in  groups  of  four  (to  promote  social 
interaction),  but  not  to  glue  their  images  down  until  he  reviewed  their 
ideas.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  week's  continuing  lesson  in  collage, 
he  suggested  that  students  use  other  materials  like  colored  paper, 
pencils,  and  tracing  paper  for  cut-out  forms  to  complete  their  ideas. 

Due  to  lack  of  resources,  art  historical  examples  are  usedoccasion^ 
ally,  and  art  history/criticism  is  introduced  in  small  doses  and  only 
when  students  are  ready.  Mr.  B  motivated  students  for  creating  their 
collage  with  a  second  example  from  a  book  —  a  semi- real  landscape  by 
a  Surinamese  painter  (Meijer,  1985).  He  told  the  students  that  the 
artist  used  a  lot  of  real  [concrete]  things  and  that  this  place  didn't 
(actually]  exist.  "It's  hard  to  convince  them  that  abstraction  is  reality," 
he  reflected,  "the  reality  of  the  maker.  I  don't  teach  perspective 
anymore.  It's  too  difficult,  especially  for  students  of  different  cultures. 
They  have  their  own  type  of  perspective." 

Later,  I  asked  him  if  he  used  larger  masterpiece  reproductions  to 
motivate  students,  but  he  told  me  that  they  were  expensive.  He  mostly 
uses  photographs  in  magazines  or  art  calendars  for  reference.  Mr.  B 
informed  me  that  he  augments  this  informal  use  of  art  history  with  more 
formal  sessions  once  every  six  weeks  —  approximately  three  times 
during  the  year.  He  plans  for  students  to  later  criticize  their  own  work, 
compare  it  to  others,  and  to  criticize  a  professional  advertisement,  but 
he  feels  that ,  initially,  they  are  not  ready  for  this. 

Mr«  B's  instruction  mainly  consists  of  informal,  individual 
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attention,  perceptual  training,  and  in^process  feedback.  Appraisal,  a 
process  of  evaluating  student  learning,  is  mostly  informal,  individual, 
and  dominates  class  time  (70%).  Mr.  B  constantly  appraises  students* 
on-going  work  by  offering  simple  models.  On  one  occasion,  a  boy  asked 
for  help  drawing  a  fox,  and  Mr.  B  explained  how  to  make  it  from  the 
bottom  up  by  drawing  on  the  side. 

Training  in  perceptual  differences  is  often  used.  In  one  lesson  on 
calligraphic  face  drawing,  students  worried  about  their  drawn  facial 
features,  and  a  few  laughed  about  the  teacher's  model  —  the  nose  was 
too  big.  Mr.  B  playfully  joked,  *Then  write  in  the  space  that  this  nose 
is  too  big."  Mr.  B  used  his  face  as  a  model  and  explained  to  a  small  group, 
"The  Greek  model  of  the  nose  is  straight  (while  pointing  to  a  Greek 
student),  while  my  nose  is  sliding  and  broad."  He  told  them  to  also 
describe  their  noses  from  the  side.  Later,  he  explained  that  the  space 
from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  nose  was  one  half  of  the  head,  or  in  the 
middle  of  the  face.  Mr.  B  reflected  on  his  student's  multicultural 
perceptual  differences.  "In  Holland,  speed  is  preferred.  Students  want 
to  hurry  through  the  program.  Their  attention  spans  are  shorter,  their 
interests  narrower.  They  consume  information  and  then  they  forget 
about  it.  They  are  more  attentive  to  concrete  things."  In  comparison, 
Mr.  B  felt  that  in  Indonesia  life  is  much  slower  and  students  there  are 
more  attentive  to  detail  and  abstract  things.  All  of  these  interactions 
are  examples  of  in-process  feedback,  the  informal  introduction  and 
modification  of  art  skills  or  concepts  (Sevigny,  1978). 

Initially,  Mr.  B  mostly  works  with  the  Dutch  students,  who 
demand  his  attention  through  questions.  At  the  end  of  one  class,  I 
asked  Mr.  B  why  he  was  working  individually  with  only  the  Dutch 
students.  He  responded: 

Most  of  the  multicultural  students  work  on  their  own  and 
don't  ask  for  help;  others  are  doing  well  by  themselves;  and 
some  don't  fully  understand  yet.  I  will  help  them  later.  Most 
questions  come  from  the  Dutch  students.  Next  week,  I'l  I  give 
the  class  more  time  and  discuss  the  results,  but  I  won't  grade 
them  yet. 

Mr.  B  directs  students*  attention  individually  to  ways  of  achicv' 
ing  unity  and  different  compositional  styles  and  more  complex 
concepts*  Mr.  B  helped  one  girl  from  Suri  nam  arrange  her  collage  scene 
more  harmoniously  by  matching  small  rectangular  pieces  of  blue  and 
sand  color.  He  constantly  reiterated  that  unity  is  achieved  through 
repeated  shape,  color,  and/or  pattern.  Later  he  suggested  that  one 
Dutch  boy  repeat  diagonal  lines  in  his  background  to  unify  the  triangle 
shapes  that  he  had  floating  around  his  page. 
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/V.  Student  Strategies  cmd  Responses 

Students  are  intrinsically  attracted  to  art  work  reproduction 
examples  due  to  media  exposure  and  their  cultural  surroundings. 
One  Dutch  girl  used  a  painting  by  Bosch,  and  I  asked  her  if  she  knew 
who  made  it  and  why  she  had  selected  it.  She  didn  t  know  that  it  was 
painted  by  a  Dutchman  and  thought  that  it  was  of  a  French  village. 
Another  student  arranged  cut-out  American  masterpieces  in  a  large, 
incomplete  picture  frame.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  who  made  the 
paintings  and  pointed  to  one,  which  his  friend  identified  as  [George] 
Washington.  The  boy  who  made  the  collage  informed  me  that  he 
would  like  to  live  in  a  castle  [referring  to  the  one  in  his  collage]  and  visit 
England.  He  had  used  the  frame,  which  he  planned  to  continue,  to 
unify  the  collage,  a  device  used  by  several  other  students.  Finally,  one 
Indonesian  boy  arranged  aspects  of  Holland,  such  as  a  landscape,  large 
pieces  of  fruit,  and  decorated  buses,  wid^  aspects  of  Indonesia,  a 
landscape  and  shadow  puppets.  He  even  added  a  small  reproduction  of 
Rembrandt's  self-portrait.  When  I  asked  him  if  he  recognized  the 
famous  painter,  he  responded  that  he  did. 

Student  collage  results  are  rich  in  design  variation  and  personal 
interests  and  memories.  One  student  slit  his  pictures  into  staggered 
patterns,  and  another  added  diagonal  stripes  in  his  background  to 
emphasize  his  pyramid- shaped  building.  Some  students  drew  parts  and 
added  colored  paper  abstractions.  One  Dutch  girl  responded  to  her 
sailboat  scene,  "It's  my  favorite  holiday.  I  like  to  go  to  this  island  with 
my  boat,  and  you  need  money  to  do  it.  It  is  also  neat  and  in  strict  order." 
Pictures  were  sequenced  in  her  boat  from  large  to  small.  One  Turkish 
girl  assembled  memories  of  her  countr/:  Turkish  mosques,  food, 
costumes,  and  landscapes.  When  I  asked  her  if  she  liked  this  project, 
she  answered,  ^Why  not?  It's  my  country!  The  city  of  Istanbul,  how 
beautiful;  the  food,  how  delicious;  the  landscape,  so  different  than 


Students  naturally  cooperate  to  solve  problems.  During  the 
collage  project,  for  instance,  one  Turkish  girl,  who  finished  early, 
helped  her  neighbor  with  color  coordination.  Another  Dutch  girl 
inserted  a  blue  sky  scene  behind  the  collage  of  a  boy  from  Surinam  to 
help  him  fill  up  the  area.  At  the  end  of  class,  two  girls  from  Surinam 
helped  each  other  glue  down  unfinished  pieces.  Mr.  B  reflected,  'This 
group  works  well  together,  and  I  like  the  atmosphere." 

Individual  evaluation  is  formalized  through  a  student  self- 
evaluation  sheet  which  indicates  that  students  initially  respond  to 
contrasts  and  framing  devices,  not  unity,  in  their  artwork  and  life. 
When  passing  out  questionnaires,  Mr.  B  briefly  explained  the  inten- 
tions of  the  self-critique  to  students  —  that  they  should  understand  how 


here. 
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they  solve  their  problems  and  improve  their  critical  observation, 
especially  concerning  details.  Later,  he  planned  to  evaluate  theirwork. 
His  questionnaire  asked  the  following:  What  have  you  pictured?  How 
have  you  arranged  your  subject?  Why  have  you  done  it  this  way?  What 
did  you  plan  originally?  Is  your  work  neat?  Before  you  began  your  work, 
did  you  have  an  idea  how  it  would  look?  The  majority  of  the  students 
(10  randomly  selected  to  also  include  multicultural  students)  re- 
sponded that  they  pictured  and  arranged  for  contrasts:  between  their 
old  and  new  city  (of  Rotterdam,  which  was  being  rebuilt),  the  busy  city 
and  the  quiet  country,  their  former  country  and  their  new  one,  and  the 
gray  Dutch  weather  as  opposed  to  their  love  of  the  sun.  Some  student 
work  suggests  criticism  of  modem  Dutch  industrialization,  such  as  the 
work  endtl^,  "Western  Ruler  (supremacy),"  while  others  suggest  a 
longing  for  success.  One  Surinamese  girl  stated,  "I  come  from  the  green 
trees,  so  very  primitive,  and  I  will  going  higher  to  the  modern  and 
luxury"  Isicj. 

In  order  to  show  contrasts,  some  students  used  framing  devices, 
such  as  a  picture  frame,  a  window,  or  a  doorway.  Only  three  students 
mentionaj  the  word  "unity,"  the  lesson  concept,  but  they  showed  that 
they  inherendy  understood  the  idea  by  matching  colors  and  scenery 
through  cutting  out  parts  and  fitting  diem  together.  Perhaps  the 
questionnaire  should  explicitly  use  the  word  unity  as  an  indication  of 
its  importance.  Mr.  B  responded  to  his  students'  results:  "It  [contrast] 
came  naturally,  and  it  is  easier  for  them  to  understand.  I  will  talk  about 
it  more  in  class,  although  students  are  tired  of  [teacher)  lecturing." 

Results  from  the  post-questionnaire  indicate  that  students  like  the 
collage  project  (78%)  and  understand  the  objective  —  to  represent 
through  images  their  homeland  (65%).  Some  students  suggest  that  the 
teacher  limit  his  lecture  and  include  more  drawing  in  the  assignment. 
Others  find  the  project  childish  (26% )  but  discover  that  they  can  draw 
with  pictures.  One  girl  responds,  "I  could  glue  and  cut  already,  but  1 
learned  a  new  way  of  gluing  it  [images)  together." 

V.  Contextml  Considerations 

Mr.  B  finds  his  situation  supportive  because  he  is  actively 
involved  in  the  school's  promotion.  "The  school  is  well-organized," 
he  states,  "and  teachers  work  together  as  a  team,  which  I  find  rare  in 
The  Netherlands."  His  superintendent  thinks  that  art  is  important  and 
is  personally  interested  in  the  arts,  especially  photography.  Mr.  B 
designed  attractive  logos  and  a  model  of  the  new  school  building  on 
display  in  the  superintendent's  office  and  indicated  to  me  where  his 
new  room  will  be  situated.  Mr.  B  reflects,  "I  never  thought  that  I  could 
teach  in  such  a  conservative,  well-disciplined  place,  but  the  conditions 
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here  are  gocxl.  It's  a  school  where  1  can  share  a  drink  with  teachers  on 
Fridays." 

Conclusions 

Ideally,  an  art  educator  should  be  a  1  ivi  ng  model  for  the  integration 
of  different  cultures,  perspectives,  and  temperaments.  Although  at 
times  formal ,  this  person  may  need  to  develop  a  more  relaxed,  sensitive, 
flexible,  and  student-oriented  teaching  style.  Insights  developed  from 
a  comparative  analysis  of  the  findings  suggest  that  the  future  intercul- 
tural  art  educator  may  need  to  consider  the  following  proposals: 

1 .  Art  Teaching  Philosophy:  Emphasize  art  as  a  form  of  commu- 
nication and  an  opening  of  wi  ndows  to  the  world,  especially  in  schools 
that  are  vocationally  oriented  and  society-oriented.  Explain  art  as  a 
symbolic  language  based  on  substantive  image-making  (Arnheim, 
1954;  Gombrich,  1961). 

2.  Unique  Curriculum  and  Content:  Introduce  and  explain 
these  related  art  theories  through  such  art  activities  as  passport  design 
or  poster  collage.  Encourage  students  to  describe  and  share  their 
backgrounds  —  countries  of  origin,  heritage,  and  customs. 

3.  Start  with  such  simple  art  concepts  as  unity  and  variety, 
reinforcing  them  through  repetition.  Seize  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
advanced  concepts,  such  as  contrast  and  color  harmony,  as  they  evolve 
naturally  in  students*  works. 

4.  Multicultural  Strategics:  Provide  patterns,  art  models,  pho- 
tocopied handouts,  and  student  examples.  Introduce  alternative 
materials  gradually,  because  students  have  different  learning  styles. 
Some  students  are  conceptual,  more  abstract  in  thinking;  while  others 
are  more  relational,  more  concrete  learners,  and  thus  need  abstract 
ideas  to  be  connected  to  their  experience  (Cohen,  1969).  Encourage 
relational  learners  to  attend  to  details.  Display  student  artwork  and 
enlarged  art  examples,  especially  from  the  students*  different  cultural 
backgrounds,  for  motivation.  Keep  in  mind  that  examples  for  some 
cultures  may  be  too  expensive  and  difficult  to  obtain. 

5.  Make  art  projects  simple,  personal,  and  open-ended  in  the 
bcginninjj  in  order  to  assess  students'  interests,  ah'litics,  and  their 
different  cultural  styles  of  representation,  for  example,  realistic,  gestu- 
ral, or  symbolic. 

6.  Provide  students  with  the  visual  tools  and  skills  for  exploring 
and  recreating  their  cultures,  but  consider  their  particular  art  prefer- 
ences and  cultural  styles.  Sinceadolescentsseemtohave great  anxiety 
over  realism,  inhibiting  artistic  expression,  adjust  studio  practices. 
When  symbolic  (sketches)  or  borrowed  (collage)  images  are  encour- 
aged, expression  seems  to  become  more  fluid.  Some  cultures,  however, 
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do  not  emphasize  expression,  but  the  decorative  and  rehgious  aspects 
of  art,  as  Mason  (1987)  discovered  when  workingwith  Muslim  children 
in  Leicester.  When  children  are  not  introduced  to  the  language  and 
skills  of  art  at  an  early  age,  then  personal  exptr  >sion  is  limited  to  the 
popular  or  public  images  available.  Art  taught  as  the  development  of 
visual  expression  or  perception  alone  does  not  lead  to  intercultural 
perception.  The  theory  ofart  as  expression  is  therefore  questionable  for 
use  with  multicultural  students. 

7.  Appraise  students'  progress  and  work  while  in  process  — 
frequently,  individually,  and  informally.  In-process  appraisal  seems  to 
be  the  dominant  form  of  instruction  at  the  secondary  level,  as  well  as 
the  preadolescent  (Stokrocki,  1990). 

8.  Structure  a  lesson  in  such  a  way  that  students  choose  the 
artworks  to  be  appreciated  and  discussed,  thus  avoiding  cultural  stere- 
otypes. While  art  history  within  a  culture  is  indeed  rich,  the  study  of 
it  may,  at  times,  be  neglected;  however,  a  greater  appreciation  of  a 
cultural  and  artistic  heritage  may  be  achieved  if  this  more  subtle,  and 
thus  more  accessible,  approach  is  taken.  For  example,  when  students 
arc  making  a  collage,  arrange  a  variety  of  art  reproductions  of  different 
countries  from  pamphlets,  magazines,  and  newspapers  for  students  to 
select.  Engage  students  in  natural  conversation  about  the  artworks,  and 
later  encourage  them  to  research  information  about  the  works.  Con- 
trasts in  values  may  be  revealed  naturally  through  such  a  lesson,  which 
emphasizes  student  choice. 

9.  Student  Strategies  and  Responses:  Answer  students'  ques- 
tions as  they  occur,  but  keep  public  questioning  to  a  minimum. 
Whereas  students  in  a  Western- style  education  may  need  immediate 
attention  to  their  questions  —  questioning  being  another  learning 
preference  —  some  multicultural  students  may  need  more  time  for 
exploration  before  seeking  assistance.  Labov  (1^70)  points  out  that 
multicultural  children  may  perceive  some  questions  as  unfair,  unclear, 
irrevelant,  and  may  fabricate  answers  that  they  perceive  the  questioner 
wants  to  hear.  The  dominance  of  questioning  as  a  teaching  method- 
ology for  motivation  is  therefore  questionable  to  use  with  students  of 
some  cultures. 

10.  Respect  students*  differences  in  socialization,  while  promoting 
social  interaction.  Adapt  teaching  to  class  atmosphere  in  order  to 
promote  human  relations.  Encourage  students  to  explore  "ideas  about 
their  own  lives,  their  schoolwork,  and  their  relations  with  others" 
(Joyce  &  Weil,  1972/80).  Although  some  students  prefer  to  work 
alone,  explore  different  group  formations,  such  as  cooperative  work  and 
peer  teaching.  Cooperative  learning  strategies  can  improve  race 
relations  (Sharan,  1980)  and  relate  to  more  concrete  and  relational 
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The  Germanic  Contribution:  Gift  or  Burden? 


Peter  Smith 

This  essay  revieivs  the  Germanic  influence  on  Ameriam  art  education. 
The  audxor  asks  the  reader  to  consider  the  penmiveness  of  Germanic  thou^ 
in  American  art  education  co\d  its  incongruence  ivith  a  French-dominated  art 
world.  The  acceptance  of  Germanic  theory  by  American  art  educators 
ivithout  consideration  of  conditions  in  American  schools  and  society  which 
differ  from  German  culture  is  questioned. 

The  works  of  Amhcim,  Lowenfeld,  Schacfcr-Simmcm,  and  the 
Bauhaus  are  examples  of  the  Germanic  impact  on  American  art 
education.  However,  these  names  are  but  part  of  a  larger  Germanic 
influence  of  extraordinary  pervasiveness.  This  study  goes  beyond  the 
naming  of  Germanic  foundational  figures  (Smith,  19823)  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  significance  of  their  influence  in  American  schools,  espe- 
cially how  this  influence  has  shaped  the  relationship  of  art  education 
to  general  education  and  the  American  art  world. 

Related  studies  have  explored  the  problem  of  unknown  becausc- 
untranslated  foundational  research  and  theory  (Michael  &  Morris, 
1985;  1986;  Smith,  1982a;  1983)  and  focused  on  difficulties  faced  by 
Germanic  art  educators  attempting  to  fit  their  cultural  style  to  the 
American  art  scene  (Smith,  1982b).  However,  no  study  was  found  that 
focuses  on  the  weight  of  German  art  education  notions  in  the  history 
of  American  art  education.  Nor  has  there  been  much  attention 
directed  to  understanding  the  usefulness  of  educational  ideas  that 
developed  in  a  culture  very  different  from  the  American  scene,  except 
in  some  passages  in  a  study  of  Lowenfeld  (Smith,  1989). 

Before  going  on  to  problems  of  forgotten  influences  and  cross- 
cultural  dissonances,  consider  the  three  persons  and  one  institution 
mentioned  earlier  and  reflect  on  their  power  in  this  country's  art 
education  history.  Amheim's  writings  have  been  widely  published  and 
read.  His  direct  and  indirect  influence  is  acknowledged  by  prominent 
art  educators.  For  example,  Korzenik  (1985)  cites  Amheim's  influ- 
ences in  her  Preface  of  Drawn  to  Art.  A  more  direct  influence  was 
acknowledged  by  leaders  in  Harvard's  Project  Zero  (Gardner,  1980),  an 
association  that  is  likely  to  carry  Amheim's  influence  well  into  the 
future.  Schaefer-Simmem's  ideas  have  continued  to  be  explicated  by 
Abrahamson,  both  in  written  form  (1980a;  1980b)  and  in  yearly 
presentations  at  the  National  Art  Education  Association  Conferences 
throughout  the  1980s.  Abrahamson  is  also  editing  Shaefer-Simmern's 
last  manuscript  for  future  publication.^   Lowenfeld's  influence,  of 
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course,  comes  through  his  often-published  Creative  and  Mental  Gronfth. 
Three  editions  were  produced  during  his  lifetime  (1947;  1952;  1957); 
and  after  Lowenfeld's  death  in  1960,  five  more  variations  were  pub- 
lished under  the  co-authorship  of  Brittain.  Also,  Lowenfeld's  leader- 
ship of  the  Pennsylvania  State  University  art  education  program 
provided  a  base  from  which  he  guided  many  students  who  became 
national  art  education  leaders  (Eisner,  1972). 

The  scale  of  ir\fluence  of  the  Bauhaus  is  so  large  and  multiform  that 
it  defeats  any  attempt  at  a  concise  description.  The  power  of  that 
influence  can  be  glimpsed  in  a  description  by  H.P.  Raleigh,  then  head 
of  art  education  at  Pratt  Institute:  *Today  there  is  barely  an  art  program 
at  any  level  of  education  that  does  not,  in  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
contain  some  remnant  of  the  old  Bauhaus'  preliminary  course  (1968,  p. 
287)." 

Wolfe  (1981),  in  From  Bauhaus  to  Our  House,  published  a 
denunciation  of  die  effects  of  Bauhaus  theory.  Although  Wolfe 
considered  the  out-of-school  physical  evidence  of  Bauhaus  theory, 
many  students  from  kindergarten  to  graduate  school  attended  classes  in 
buildings  designed  according  to  Bauhaus-style  dicta.  If  we  believe  that 
design  influences  our  lives,  Bauhaus  influence  lingers  on. 

Nineteenth  Century  A-ticrican  Art  Education 
Aside  from  sporadic  attempts  at  persuading  individual  communi- 
ties to  sponsor  art  education  in  public  schools,  the  first  significant 
attempt  at  state  wide  persuasion  by  a  recognized  education  leader  was 
Horace  Mann's  publication  of  Peter  Schmid's  system  of  drawing  in- 
struction in  1844  and  1845  (Saunders,  1961).  Like  the  founders  of  the 
English  schools  of  design,  Mann  was  impressed  by  the  Prussian  peda- 
gogical drawing  system  (MacDonald,  1970).  Schmid  received  some,  if 
rather  dubious,  academic  training  as  an  artist,  but  found  the  roles  of 
artist  and  teacher  incompatible  in  his  own  career  (Ashwin,  1987).  He 
devised  a  system  of  drawing  for  non-artists  to  teach  students  not 
planning  to  be  artists.  The  exact  relationship  of  Schmid's  system  to 
training  designers  is  not  clear 

Although  Mann  wanted  drawing  introduced  in  public  schools, 
there  is  some  question  as  to  Mann's  valuing  of  aesthetic  experiences 
(Saunders,  1970).  His  attitude  toward  art  is  evident  in  his  choice  of  a 
school  training  system,  rather  than  a  system  of  art  instruction  that 
would  lead  to  the  development  of  artistic  talent. 

MacDonald  (1970)  claimed  the  British  chose  the  German  system 
for  the  education  of  designers,  despite  ample  evidence  that  the  French 
system  of  design  education  (which  followed  the  methods  used  in 
training  artists)  produced  superior  designers  and  better  sales  of  their 
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designed  prcxiucts.  In  1893,  according  to  Ashwin  (1987),  even  Gcr^ 
mans  recognized  the  financial  success  France  gained  through  attention 
to  fine  art.  The  British  choice  seemed  to  be  made  in  part  to  reinforce 
a  caste  system,  and  the  authorities  seemed  to  dislike  the  superior  status 
given  artists  in  French  society  (MacDonald,  1970).  Although  the 
English  schools  of  design  were  later  taken  over  by  Henry  Cole,  an  astute 
political  realist  and  a  progressive  figure  in  architecture  (MacDonald, 
1970),  the  Germanic  basis  of  design  education  was  not  replaced  by  the 
more  successful  French  system.  Although  the  degree  of  success  of  the 
French  system  or  failure  of  the  British  systems  needs  more  thorough 
attention  than  can  be  given  here,  French  design  seems  to  have  retained 
a  higher  status  and  financial  success. 

Walter  Smith,  a  product  of  the  British  system,  brought  the  Ger- 
man-derived system  to  the  United  States.  Koizenik  (1985)  sketched 
the  energetic,  if  not  always  straightforward,  efforts  of  Smith  to  establish 
drawing  instruction  in  Massachusetts  schools.  What  Smith  did  not  tell 
his  Boston  industrialist  sponsors  was  that  the  South  Kensington  system 
did  not  succeed  in  producing  sought-after  textiledesigners  (MacDonald, 
1970).  Instead,  the  system  trained  pedagogues  needed  for  institutions 
created  by  bureaucratic  machinations  (MacDonald,  1970). 

The  drawing  instruction  methods  of  Schmid  and  Smith  were  two 
related  German^ influenced  strands  in  nineteenth  century  American 
art  education.  Another  German^influenced  strand  was  the  Frocbelian 
Kingergarten  movement.  Elizabeth  Peabody,  Mann's  sister-in-law,  was 
one  of  the  American  leaders  in  that  movement  (Saunders,  1961). 

Frocbel  and  kindergarten  are  so  widely  associated  with  the  notion 
of  the  laissez'feire  teacher  who  allowed  the  child  to  unfold  creatively 
(Weber,  1960)  that  it  is  illuminating  to  look  at  Froebel's  The  Education 
of  Human  Nature  and  the  Froebel  gifts  illustrated  in  Saunders*  disser- 
tation (1961).  The  very  structured  elements  in  FroebePs  work  made 
him  seem  more  akin  to  Schmid  than  to  Cizck  or  Lowenfeld,  both  of 
whom  were  thought  to  be  influenced  by  Froebel  (Efland,  1976a). 
^'Natural  unfolding,"  or  a  variant  of  the  phrase,  appeared  i  n  the  rhetoric 
of  many  American  art  educators  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth 
century;  but  natural  unfolding  in  the  United  States  might  have  meant 
something  quite  different  from  natural  unfolding  in  a  Germanic  cul- 
ture. 

Efland  (1985)  drew  attention  to  a  less  widely  known  aspect  of 
Frocbcrs  theories,  his  notion  of  opposites.  Frocbel  believed  that 
opposites  make  up  the  world  but  have  an  essential  unity.  Gombrich 
(1963)  mentioned  the  Germanic  art  historian's  tendency  to  bring 
forward  bipolar  schemes.  This  construction  of  schemes,  structured  in 
contrasting  pairs,  seems  characteristic  of  Germanic  thought  of  all 
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kinds;  and  it  is  evident  in  art  education  literature  in  Lowcnfeld's  haptic 
and  visual  theory  (Lowenfeld,  1939). 

Although  German  education  did  not  respond  to  Frocbel's  more 
anti-authoritarian  side  until  the  twentieth  century  (Hearnden,  1976), 
Froebers  ideas  not  only  entered  America  through  the  kindergarten 
movement,  but  also  through  the  Oswego  Normal  School  Movement. 
This  movement  brought  the  ideas  of  Pestalozzi,  Frocbel's  intellectual 
mentor,  to  the  United  States  through  the  work  of  Herman  Kmsi  (Stark, 
1986;  Kmsi,  1872).  Describing  the  work  of  the  American  founder  of 
the  Oswego  Movement,  Stark  wrote: 

By  the  time  of  his  death  in  1897,  Sheldon  has  (sic]  success- 
fully  incorporated  the  philosophies  of  Prussian  normal  schools, 
Pestalozzi  (object  drawing),  Herbart  (moral  character  and 
lesson  planning),  Frocbel  (kindergarten) . .  .into  the  Oswego 
Normal  School  Training  curriculum.  (1985,  p.  40) 
The  overwhelming  prestige  of  Germanic  systems  in  education  are 
expressed  in  the  autobiographical  remarks  of  j.  B.  Welling,  an  Ameri- 
can art  educator  who  received  her  public  school  education  before  the 
First  World  War:  "I  grew  up  in  an  educational  setting  (in  New  York 
State)  where  German  science,  German  rational  thought,  and  German 
thoroughness  were  patterns  for  conduct."  Welling  continued:  "If  I  had 
not  been  interested  in  art,  I  would  never  have  known  that  German  art 
was  different  from  German  science,  and  that  it  was  mystical ,  often  even 
sentimental,  always  charged  with  romantic  feeling,  and  never 'rational* 
in  the  cold  and  purely  scientific  sense"  (1939,  p.  310). 

In  1882,  the  publication  ofWilhem  Preger's  The  MinJo/tiie  C/iiU 
ushered  in  the  child  study  movement  (Connell,  1980).  The  numerous 
German  language  child  study  reports  that  followed  included  many 
analyses  of  children's  art  which  were  later  cited  by  Lowenfeld  (1939) 
as  the  grounding  for  his  theories.  Some  of  these  were  also  described  by 
Viola  (1944).  Discussions  of  other  German  language  child  study 
reports  are  also  available  (Michael  &  Morris,  1985;  1986;  Simons, 
1968;  Smith,  1983).  How  exhaustive  these  studies  were  is  evident,  for 
example,  in  Kerschensteiner's  Die  ErUwkklungderZeicheTishm  Begabung, 
a  study  of  art  work  mac]p  by  at  least  48,000  Munich  school  children.^ 
ITiese  Germanic  studies  were  higlily  influential  in  the  work  of 
educational  planners.  They  provided  rationales  for  many  progressive 
education  practices  and  laid  foundations  for  various  state  theories  of 
psychological  development  (Cornell,  1980),  including  those  con- 
cerned with  children's  art  work.  This  can  be  seen  in  Eng's  The 
Psychology  of  Children's  Drawing  (1931),  although  as  N.  R.  Smidi 
(1983)  points  out,  the  translation  from  original  study  to  art  education 
theory  sometimes  produced  errors  that  shaped  practice. 
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The  Germanic  scholars  were  interested  in  school  training,  peda- 
go,  ,  and  psychology.  Even  in  the  case  of  Schmid,  it  is  an  exaggeration 
to  claim  he  intended  to  teach  art  in  any  meaningful  sense.  He  intended 
to  teach  school  drawing  as  a  tool  for  various  utilitarian  purposes,  such 
as  development  of  manual  dexterity  and  use  in  technical  drafting. 

The  South  Kensington  system  attempted  to  teach  design  as  other 
school  subjects  were  taught  at  the  time,  as  a  drill  which  authority 
demanded  that  the  child  master.  At  least  that  was  Walter  Smith's 
variant  of  the  system.  The  Prussian  and  South  Kensington  systems 
were  totally  divorced  from  art  of  their  day,  and  MacDonald  (1970) 
claimed  they  were  even  divorced  from  their  stated  goal  of  preparing 
students  to  do  practical  textile  design  work. 

The  child  study  proponents  were  interested  in  children's  graphic 
work  for  purposes  of  obtaining  evidence  of  psychological  development. 
Tliey  were  not  immune  to  the  purely  arristic  interestof  this  work  (Sully, 
1898).  However,  the  scientific  'liands  ofF'  approach  of  psychologists 
were  combined  with  some  of  Frocbcrs  techniques: 

The  child's  education  depends  primarily  on  thedivine  self-acrivity 
within  him  .  .  .  the  teacher  is  forbidden  to  interfere  arbitrarily  with 
stx)ntaneous  gravth.  The  teacher  presides  over  growth,  something  like 
a  gardener  .  .  .  going  into  action  when  an  emergency  arises  (Weber, 
1960,  p.  290.  Emphasis,  Weber^s). 

Whether  the  source  of  school  art  activity  was  industrial  drawing, 
Frcx^bclian  kindergarten  activity,  or  activity  with  a  child  study  ration- 
ale, these  German-deri  ved  infi  uenccs  came  from  outside  the  art  world. 
As  Welling  (1939)  pointed  out,  in  German  culture  there  was  a  basic 
division  between  scientific  system  and  art.  The  school  art  systems  were 
school  activities  with  tenuous,  if  any,  connections  to  the  art  of  the  time. 

The  Twentieth  Century 
Certainly,  the  influence  of  Frocbcl  and  the  child  study  movement 
continued  and  flourished  in  early  twentieth-century  American  educa- 
tion. From  Austria  came  another  Germanic  influence:  psychoanalytic 
theory.  Although  a  direct  influence  of  itdividual  psychoanalysts  was 
not  evident  in  public  schools  (Efland,  1985),  it  eventually  lent  support 
to  the  notion  of  self-expression.  Curiously,  Erickson,  a  leading  psycho- 
analyst, was  once  an  art  teacher  in  Vienna  (Coles,  1970),  but  his 
American  career  did  not  reflect  this  background.  In  American  educa- 
tion, art  as  a  vent  for  subconscious  forces  found  its  arena  in  such  private 
schools  as  the  Walden  School,  led  by  Margaret  Naumburg,  with  art 
classes  taught  by  Florence  Naumburg  Cane  (Hartman  &  Schumaker, 
1932). 

Although  the  editors  of  Creative  Expression  (Hartman  &  Schu- 
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maker,  1932)  referred  to  the  artist  entering  the  school,  when  psycho- 
analytic rationales  for  art  in  schools  were  presented  in  this  book,  it  was 
again  a  case  of  a  Germanic  theory  being  used  that  had  no  direct  link  to 
the  art  world.  Crcmin  ( 1962)  claimed  that  progressive  education  was 
a  form  of  expressionism.  It  is  an  interesting  notion,  but  Cremin*s 
evidenceappears  insufficient  to  substantiatea  link  between  progressive 
education  theory  and  expressionism  as  an  art  movement.  It  is  easier  to 
trace  psychoanalytic  influence  in  the  1920s*  Walden  School  (Beck, 
1959)  and  in  die  later  writing  of  Florence  Naumburg  Cane  (1951), 

While  the  Walden  School  flourished  in  the  1920s,  the  work  of 
Franz  Cizek  was  publicized  through  traveling  exhibitions,  the  publica- 
tions of  F.  M.  Wilson,  (1921a;  1921b;  1921c),  and  a  book  edited  by 
Dulac,  a  famed  illustrator  (1922).  Cizek's  work  with  children  began  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Unlike  Pestalozzi,  Frocbcl,  Walter 
Smith,  and  others  previously  mentioned,  Cizek  had  been  trained  in  an 
art  academy  (Vioia,  1 936)  and  for  at  least  a  time,  practiced  as  an  artist 
(Smith,  1985).  He  remained  associated  with  artists  involved  in  an 
important  art  movement  of  this  century,  the  Vienna  Secession 
(Schorske,  1980;  Viola,  1936).  DcspiteCizek*s  laissez-faire  rhetoric  of 
non-imposition  of  adult  styles  (Viola,1936i  1944;  Wilson,  1921c),  the 
work  of  his  Young  Peoples'  Class  clearly  reflected  the  art  styles  current 
inViennafromJugendstil  through  expressionism  (Munro,  1956;Smith, 
1985). 

Cizek *s  Viennese  milieu  sometimes  tempts  writers  into  seeing 
psychoanalytic  trends  in  his  work.  Schorske  (1980)  points  out  that 
Cizek  phrases  such  as  sich  ausprechen  (self-expression)  sound  like 
psychoanalytic  jargon.  But  Cizck's  expressed  desire  to  retain  the  purity 
of  child  art  (Viola,  1944)  is  an  echo  of  the  Viennese  desire  to  discard 
historicism,  artificiality,  and  falsifying  cultural  accretions,  as  expressed 
by  Kraus  in  regard  to  language,  Wittgenstein  in  philosophy,  and  Loos 
in  architecture  (Janik  &  Toulmin,  1973).  Whatever  the  source  of  his 
rhetoric  or  its  relationship  to  his  teaching  practice,  Cizek's  close 
relationship  with  artists  and  his  art-saturated  milieu  contrast  shaq)ly 
with  many  other  Germanic  influences  on  American  education. 

One  frequently  overlooked  phase  of  Cizck's  career  that  indi reedy 
influenced  American  art  education  was  that  Cizek  was  not  just  a 
teacher  of  children,  but  also  a  professor  in  Vienna's  Kumtgewerbeschule 
(Schoolof  Applied  Art).  HewasoneofKokoschka's  teachers  (Schorske, 
1980)  and  taught  a  course  mentioned  by  K  mro  (1956)  and  described 
by  Rochowanski  in  Der  Formwilk  der  Zeit  in  der  angewandte  Kunst 
( 1 922 ).  The  first  part  of  that  title  could  be  translated  as  "the  form  tre  nds 
of  the  age."  We  get  quite  a  different  view  of  Cizek  if  we  look  at  the 
illustrations,  which  have  obvious  Cubist,  Expressionistic,  and  Futuris- 
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tic  elements,  and  if  we  consider  tiiat  diey  were  exercises  for  a  course  for 
students  preparing  for  careers  as  artists  and  designers.  Ordinarily,  our 
view  of  his  work  is  shaped  by  ihe  rather  sugary  children's  v/ork  selected 
for  publication  by  F.  M.  Wilson  (Dulac,  1922).  Interestingly,  the 
increasingly  conservative  Austrian  education  authorities  suppressed 
this  college  class  in  the  middle  1920s  (Munro,  1956). 

There  is  not  a  complete  acceptance  in  the  United  States  of  the 
Germanic  Viennese  art  world  of  Cizek*s  day.  Kallir  (1986)  wrote  of 
"the  effective  cultural  blockade  that  two  world  wars  imposed  upon  the 
Germanic  tradition.  Additionally,  the  body  of  critical  literature  that 
grew  up  around  post-war  America  painting  posited  a  theoretical  de^ 
pendence  on  French  formal  values"  (p.  11). 

An  influential  example  of  what  Kallir  referred  to  is  found  in 
Cheney's  Primer  of  Modem  Art  (1945).  Cheney  did  seem  to  like 
Kokoschka's  work  but  ignored  or  was  unacquainted  with  Schiele, 
Klimt,  Kubin,  and  others.  His  only  direct  reference  to  Viennese  art  was 
to  disparage  a  piece  of  decorative  craft  work  for  being  merely  charming. 
Some  resistance  to  Viennese  art  persists  to  this  day  (Kuspit,  1986; 
Vamedoe,  1986). 

There  was  a  great  shift  from  the  type  of  nineteenth  century 
Germanic  influences  previously  described  to  Cizek  and  to  the  sources 
that  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  sections  of  this  study.  The 
Schmid  system,  along  with  a  number  of  other  highly  structured  Ger- 
manic drawing  systems  (Ashwin,  1987),  and  their  offspring,  the  South 
Kensington  System,  were  devised  by  schoolmen  for  the  schools.  The 
relationship  of  these  systems  to  any  art  world  was  decidedly  marginal. 
Cizek  was  from  an  art  scene  of  obvious  richness.  He  was  not  devoted 
to  the  schools  (Viola,  1936). 

An  American  might  feel  mystified  when  Cizek,  and  later  Lowen- 
feld,  decried  the  emphasis  on  learning  in  schools.  The  following 
passage,  from  Creative  and  Mental  Groivik  (1957),  expressed  this  atti- 
tude: 

In  our  present  educational  system  still  everything  points 
towards  learning,  which  in  most  instances  means  acquiring 
knowlcd.re.  Our  one-sided  education  with  the  emphasis  on 
knowledge  has  neglected  those  attributes  of  growth  which  are 
responsible  for  the  development  of  the  individual's  sensibili- 
ties, for  his  spiritual  life,  as  well  as  for  his  ability  to  live 
cooperatively  in  society,  (p.2) 

In  Germanic  countries,  this  sort  of  rhetoric  can  be  traced  bick  to 
1887.  At  that  time,  Alfred  Lichtwark,  the  Hamburg  museum  art 
educator,  condemned  the  German  education  system  for  much  the  same 
reason: 
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German  schools  had  concentrated  (on  the  development  of 
memorization  or  rote  learning] .  They  had  perfected  the  dreary 
process  of  stuffing  the  heads  of  German  children  with  factual 
information  rather  than  developing  character.  ^Knowledge 
and  education  have  become  almost  synonymous  with  us/ 
(Lichtwarkl  chaigcd.  (Fishman,  1976,  p.  10) 
As  well  as  echoing  Lichtwark  and  his  notion  that  art  education 
should  be  central  to  life  as  a  force  for  moral  renewal,  Lowenfeld's  ideas 
were  similar  to  those  of  the  sculptor  von  Hildebrand  (Franciscono, 
1971).  The  type  of  schooling  von  Hildebrand,  Lichtwark,  Cizck,  and 
Lowenfeld  inveighed  against  was  pictured  in  Buddenbrooks  (Mann, 
1924)  and  in  The  World  of  Yesterday    (Zweig,  1943).   The  rigid 
intellectual  demands  and  scarce  concession  to  the  affective  or  physical 
needs  of  childhood  and  youth  brought  about  a  response  summarized  in 
the  following: 

Criticism  of  the  sterility  of  academic  training  was  part  of 
the  widespread  reaction  of  the  eighties  and  nineties  in  Get' 
many  and  Austria  against  rigidity  and  over  intellectualization 
in  all  fields  of  education.  (Franciscono,  1971,  p.  188) 
The  criticism  of  Germanic  schools  from  many  quarters,  the  depiC' 
tion  of  that  education  in  literature,  and  the  reaction  of  youth  to  school 
shown  in  the  Wandewogel    movement  (Mosse,  1947)  all  support  a 
picture  of  late  nineteenth  century  and  early  twentieth  century  Get' 
nianic  education  as  ferociously  authoritarian  aiKl  divorced  fro^n  the 
needs  of  youth  in  an  industrializing  and  urbanizing  society.  This 
divorce  from  needs  included  a  divorce  from  art  needs.    The  art 
education  that  existed  in  the  schools  in  no  way  equipped  the  student 
to  respond  to  the  ferment  in  the  European  art  world. 

Whether  this  over-intellectualized  Germanic  system  resembled 
the  American  school  system,  however,  is  open  to  question.  The 
rhetoric  of  Cizek  was  a  reaction  to  the  system  he  saw  in  Austria  before 
1918.  The  very  similar  rhetoric  of  Lowenfeld,  who  underwent  the 
Austrian  system  in  his  own  education,  is  questionable  in  its  applicabiU 
ity  to  American  education.  The  duration  and  breadth  of  Lowenfeld's 
experiences  in  American  schools  prior  to  the  first  publication  of 
CAe£UiveandMeritalGr(Avth  (l947)wercitOtextensive (Simons,  1968; 
Smith,  1983). 

During  the  World  War  I  years,  while  Cizek  was  tcachi  ng  the  Young 
Peoples'  Class  and  Lowenfeld  was  still  a  schoolboy  in  Linz,  Johannes 
Ittcn  opened  an  art  school  in  Vienna.  He  started  the  school  after 
receiving  training  first  as  a  teacher  and  then  as  an  artist  (Itten,  1975). 
Through  Alma  Mahler  Gropius,  he  became  acquainted  with  Walter 
Gropius  and  moved  to  the  Bauhaus  to  become  the  first  leader  of  the 
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Vorkur$  (Ittcn,  1965).  In  the  comparatively  small  world  of  Vienna 
1916-1919,  it  is  probable  that  Ittcn  was  acquainted  with  stories  about 
Cizek's  teaching  and  perhaps  had  direct  contact  with  Cizek. 

As  Franciscono  (197 1 )  explained,  certain  aspects  of  I  tten's 
rhetoric  and  some  of  the  exercises  from  the  Vorkurs  seemed 
to  resemble  Cizek's  work,  most  noticeably  in  the  work  repro- 
duced in  Derformwilk  der  Zeit  (Rochowanski,  1922). 

Both  Cizek  and  Itten  had  the  pedagogical  insight  to  recog- 
nize that  with  the  decline  of  naturalism  and  the  interest  of  the 
modem  artist  in  subjective  expression  and  in  conceptual 
modes  comparable  to  those  used  by  children,  the  same  ap- 
proach and  some  of  the  same  methods  that  were  successful 
with  children  could  also  be  relevant  to  the  education  of  art 
students.  Both  men,  further,  were  able  to  relate  their  teaching 
principles  to  the  prevalent  aesthetic  doctrine  of  empathy, 
which  as  properly  understood,  tended  to  lead  in  works  of  art 
to  ati  emphasis  on  rhythmical  movements  and  kinetic  forms 
as  the  means  of  expressing  inner  states  and  experience. 
(Franciscono,  1971,  p.  191) 

Itten  used  phraseology  that  brings  to  mind  Cizek -Lowenfeld  no- 
tions when  he  wrote,  "at  the  Bauhaus  I  wished  to  build  up  the  entire 
person  as  a  creative  being.  This  'program'  I  expounded  constantly  at 
the  meetings  of  the  teachers'  council"  (Itten,  1965,  p.  105). 

Obviously,  this  adumbrates  the  "whole  child"  approach  expressed 
in  Creative  and  Mental  Groivth.  Perhaps  behind  Ittcn,  Cizek,  Lowen- 
feld, and  the  Bauhaus  lies  the  Frocbclian  kindergarten  tradition.  Logan 
(1950)  suggested  that  the  Bauhaus  Vorkurs  resembled  the  free  explo- 
ration of  materials  seen  in  the  kindergarten  tradition.  Although 
Logan's  suggestion  drew  an  angry  rejection  from  Sibyl  Moholy-Nagy, 
widow  of  a  post- Itten  Vorkurs  teacher  (Logan,  1955),  this  comparison 
is  worthy  of  further  research.  Seenr  ingly  independent  of  Logan  and 
Franciscono  (who  again  brought  up  the  issue  in  1 97 1 ),  a  publication  of 
the  Institut  for  Auskmds  bezidxungen  (Herzogenrath,  1955)  advanced 
the  notion  of  Itten  *s  Vorkurs  being  influenced  by  Cizek  and  the  Froebcl 
kindergarten. 

In  this  same  publication  appears  a  list  of  Bauhaus-Itten  students, 
including  Franz  Probst.  He  was  mentioned  by  Itten  { 1 975 )  as  one  of  his 
Viennese  students  who  followed  him  to  Weimar.  Franz  Probst  was  in 
Cizck's  Young  Peoples'  Class  as  a  child,  and  his  work  was  discuSvSed  by 
Cizek  in  the  booklet,  A  Lecture  fry  Pro/essorCi^ek  (Wilson,  1921c).  A 
more  recent  book  (Whitford,  1984)  claimed  that  Itten's  pedagogy  was 
based  on  techniques  of  Pestalozzi  arxl  Cizek.  The  exact  relationship  of 
Itten's  Vorkurs  to  Cizek's  methodology  is  unclear,  but  there  Is  evidence 
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of  some  influence. 

After  the  Bauhaus  was  closed  in  the  Hitler  era,  Gropius  and  the 
other  figures  associated  with  it  made  their  way  to  the  United  States, 
except  for  Itten,  who  setded  in  Switzerland.  Arheim,  Lowenfeld, 
Schaefer-Simmem,  and  a  host  of  other  figures  associated  with  art  and 
intellectual  affairs  also  fled  to  the  United  States. 

In  this  study,  1  have  not  discussed  the  influence  of  Germanic  art 
historians  who  came  to  America  (Panofsky,  1955)orGalka  Scheyer,an 
influential  figure  in  Natalie  Cole's  development,  or  Hans  Hofmann,  a 
figure  profoundly  important  in  Abstract  Expressionism  and  the  art 
education  of  many  American  artists  (Kinkead,  1980). 

A  more  impressive  listing  of  Germanic  figures  influencing  the 
United  States  art  and  art  education  scene  could  be  drawn  up  to  furd^er 
support  my  thesis  that  Germanic  influence  has  been  powerful  in  art 
education.  The  influence  of  Gombrich's  thought  on  Wilson's  rfieories 
about  how  children  leam  to  draw,  as  well  as  the  numerous  references 
in  the  literature  to  gestalt  psychology  and  the  lingering  power  of 
Lowenfeldian  ideas,  show  a  continuing  Germanic  influence  in  art 
education. 

Germanic  Influences  and  the  Art  World 
Although  a  number  of  nineteenth  century  American  artists  went 
to  Germany  for  their  education,  from  the  time  of  the  Armory  Show 
until  the  rise  of  Abstract  Expressionism,  School  of  Paris  notions  about 
art  held  the  highest  prestige  in  the  American  art  world.  I  suggest  that 
the  Germanic  influence  on  American  art  education,  alth.^ugh  often 
unknown  or  unacknowledged,  gave  rise  in  the  field  of  art  c  Jucation  to 
attitudes  and  practices  that  aided  in  the  divorce  of  school  art  from  the 
American  art  world.  As  Wygant  (1980)  and  Clahassey  (1985)  have 
noted,  the  early  years  of  the  Lowenfeld  era,  with  its  process- not- product 
notions,  coincided  with  ideas  in  the  art  world  related  to  Abstract 
Expressionism,  but  there  usually  is  a  sense  of  dissonance  between  what 
Efland  (1976b)  called  the  "school  art  style"  and  the  American  art 
scene.  This  feeling  of  distance  has  persisted,  despite  the  pervasiveness 
of  Bauhaus  notions  in  education  and  their  respectability  in  higher 
education. 

Conclusion 

A  closer  look  is  needed  at  the  transportation  or  translation  of  art 
education  practices  and  theories  from  one  culture  to  another.  This 
paper  presents  unacknowledged  Germanic  influence  on  American  art 
education  history.  It  addresses  the  often  puzzling  relationship  between 
United  States  art  education  and  the  American  art  world.  Tlie  follow- 
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ing  are  some  observations  about  Germanic  influence  which  readers 
should  consider: 

When  the  Germanic  influence  on  art  instruction  characterized  by 
a  rigorous,  sequentially  structured  curriculum  was  introduced  in 
American  schools,  it  failed.  Most  art  education  scholars  agree  that 
Walter  Smith's  methods  were  not  successful  in  any  lasting  sense. 
Smith's  adaptation  of  the  South  Kensington  adaptation  of  the  German 
design  education  system  was  shown  to  be  several  steps  removed  from 
education  for  art. 

Even  when  the  contrasting  free  expression  approach  was  at- 
tempted in  schools,  the  resulting  art  education,  according  to  the 
literature  from  Munro  (1956)  to  Beyond  Creating  (1985),  also  failed. 
This  type  of  education  was  not  rigorously  taught  and  was  usually  very 
unlike  other  school  subjects.  In  the  case  of  Cizek,  however,  this  mode 
of  education  directly  linked  the  art  world  to  the  work  of  the  Secession, 
Expressionism,  the  Kuntsgewerbcschule,  and  the  Wiener  Werkstatte. 
Lowenfeld  also  came  from  much  the  same  Viennese  setting,  and  he  was 
a  studio  art  teacher  for  the  first  third  of  his  American  career  (Simons, 
1968;  Smith,  1983).  The  Bauhaus  was  the  premier  art  academy  of  the 
first  part  of  the  twentieth  century  (Pevsner,  1973),  and  as  Raleigh 
(1968)  stated,  its  influence  pervaded  all  levels  of  United  States  art 
education  by  the  1960s. 

Are  all  these  Germanic  gifts,  German-based  notions,  theories, 
practices,  and  assumptions  in  fact  burdens?  Have  American  art 
educators  accepted  influences  and  theories  without  seeing  the  causes  in 
German  culture  that  gave  rise  to  them?  Have  wc  failed  to  see  that  the 
conditions  in  American  schools  and  society  were  not  congruent  with 
the  practices  German  art  education  theory  called  for? 


Peter  Smith  is  Associate  Professor  of  Art  and  Design,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, West  Lafayette,  Indiana. 
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Schooling,  Work  Roles,  and  Values:  The  Case  of  the 
West  Coast  Visual  Artist 


Karen  L.  Field 

The  article  explores  the  question  of  %vhy  visual  artists  in  America 
continue  to  be  perceivedby  the  general  pidfbc  as  "weird"  or  "different"  and 
concludes  that  one  key  reason  is  the  atypical  nature  of  the  artisCs  work 
process .  Part'xipant  obsemition  in  three  kinds  of  art  schools  and  open-ended 
irUerviews  with  artists ,  art  students ,  and  art  teachers  in  the  San  Francisco  Boy 
area  suggest  that  art  trairung  inculcates  four  values  which  fit  the  visual  artist*  s 
work  process  f  but  which  differ  from  "mainstream"  American  values:  self- 
direction,  interdependence ,  means-orientation,  and  non-materiaUsm.  The 
specific  mecharusms  that  transmit  these  values  aic  identified.  It  is  concluded 
that,  to  the  extent  that  visual  artists  absorb  and  act  upon  these  alternative 
values ,  they  do  "deviate*'  from  the  American  norm .  It  is  that  deviation  which 
perpetuates  the  popular  stereotype. 

Introduction 

"Someone  weird  who  doesn't  fit."  "An  outcast."  "A  freak." 

All  of  these  speakers  are  describing  what  they  think  other  people 
think  of  them  —  what  symbolic  interactionists  call  their 'Virtual  social 
role"  (see  McCall  and  Simmons,  1966).  Yet  none  exhibits  the  chnrac- 
teristics  that  social  theorists  tnaditionally  associate  with  a  "stigmatized" 
identity  (Goffman,  1963).  All  are  able-bodied  Anglo-Saxon  Protes- 
tant Californians;  none  have  prison  records  or  physical  disabilities; 
they  live  in  the  suburbs;  and  their  incomes  place  them  in  the  middle 
class.  But  all  three  are  also  visual  artists,  persons  who  derive  all  or  most 
of  their  livings  by  selling  artworks  which  they  make  themselves  using 
little  or  no  mechanized  technology;*  and  according  to  them,  this  shared 
occupation  gives  them  a  "weird"  public  image. 

The  popular  conception  of  artists  as  deviant  has  a  long  history  in 
Western  culture,  though  it  has  few  analogs  in  non- Western  societies;^ 
and  scholars  differ  in  their  explanations  of  it.  Some  stress  recruitment, 
suggesting  that  a  unique  "artistic  temperament"  may  incline  certain 
individuals  toward  an  art  career  (Wittkower  and  Wittkower,  1963; 
Jamison,  1989);  others  argue  socio-historical  conditions  are  the  pri- 
mary determinants  (Harris,  1966).  Whatever  its  roots  may  be,  a 
majority  of  artists  interviewed  for  this  study  were  convinced  that  the 
stereotype  of  the  "weird  artist"  is  "alive  and  well"  in  contemporary 
America.  Why  should  that  be  the  case?  What  is  it  about  our  culture 
that  fuels  that  popular  image,  generation  after  generation? 

Tliis  paper  aims  to  provide  insight  into  the  popular  image  of  artists 
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as  deviant  members  of  the  society.  Based  on  die  analysis  described  in 
this  study,  1  suggest  that  one  important  reason  visual  artists  continue  to 
be  perceived  by  a  substantial  segment  of  die  general  public  as  "fre^ish" 
and  "different"  is  because  their  work  life  differs  in  certain  significant 
ways  from  that  of  most  Americans,  and  because  the  qualities  and 
behaviors  which  they  therefore  learn  to  value  during  their  professional 
training  also  differ  from  the  "mainstream"  value  profile.  ^ 

Section  I  describes  four  ways  in  which  the  visual  artist's  work  differs 
from  that  of  most  workers.  Section  II  describes  four  values  that  are 
engendered  by  this  difference,  and  contrasts  them  with  die  dominant 
American  value  profile.  Section  111  describes  how  each  of  the  four 
values  is  transmitted  to  students  during  their  professional  training. 
Section  IV  summarizes  the  conclusions  of  the  study  and  discusses  their 
potential  significance. 

Methodology,  Assumptions,  and  Hypotheses 
The  data  presented  here  were  gadiered  during  the  course  of  a  larger 
study  of  the  professional  socialization  of  the  American  visual  artist 
carried  out  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  in  1976^77  (Field,  1979). 
The  main  method  employed  was  participant  observation  of  drawing 
and  painting  classes  in  three  different  types  of  art  training  systems:  an 
art  institute  ("Metropolitan  Art  Institute"  referred  to  in  tables  as  "Art 
School"),  a  university  art  department  ("Major  University"  referred  to 
in  tables  as  "Art  Department"),  and  a  private  non-profit  community  art 
center  (*The  Art  League"  referred  to  in  rabies  as  "Alternative").  In 
order  to  insure  that  these  institutions  were  not  grossly  unreprcsenrative 
of  their  general  type,  simple  observation  was  also  conducted  in  three 
additional  schools  representing  each  category.  This  technique  yielded 
a  cumulative  total  of  500  hours  of  formal  classroom  observation.  In 
addition,  1  informally  observed  art  student  interactions  between  classes, 
at  parties,  in  student  cafeterias,  and  so  on.  I  also  conducted  open-ended 
two-hour  interviews  with  48  students,  22  instructors,  several  adminis- 
trators, and  75  practicing  visual  artists.  During  the  interviews,  1  elicited 
dieir  impressions  of  their  social  image,  the  effects  of  their  training  on 
that  image,  and  a  range  of  other  topics.  Interview  dara  were  augmented 
by  the  analysis  of  student  records  and  by  a  mailed  questionnaire  sent  to 
300  alumni  of  the  three  institurions,  to  which  162  persons  responded. 
Special  attention  was  given  throughout  to  the  language  employed  by 
informants  to  impart  meaning  to  their  work  and  training,  since  it  is 
through  language  that  all  social  activities  are  "mediated"  and  social 
identities  constmcted  (Mead,  1934,  p.  161).  Discursive  responses  to 
the  interviews  and  questionnaires  were  then  coded  for  statistical 
analysis. 
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I  began  the  study  with  two  underlying  assumptions  derived  from  a 
review  of  the  sociological  and  anthropological  literature  on  artists  and 
from  preliminary  interviews  with  artists.  The  first  assumption  was  that 
though  the  Western  artist  stereotype  might  be  partly  a  myth,  it  is  also 
so  pervasive  and  resilient  that  it  must  have  identifiable  sources  in  the 
'Veal  world"  that  lend  rihcmselvcs  to  empirical  analysis.  Secondly, 
while  such  sources  may  or  may  not  Include  a  distinctive  personality 
profile  for  the  profession,  It  is  possible  to  account  plausibly  for  the 
stereotype  without  reference  to  artists' innate  psychological  traits.  The 
literature  review  and  interviews  led  me  to  focus  on  the  period  of 
professional  training  as  a  potentially  pivotal  time  in  the  emergence  of 
the  visual  artist's  ideas  about  work,  self,  and  the  public. 

My  general  hypotheses  were  as  follows:  (a)  visual  artists  experi- 
ence perceptions  of  themselves  as  "different,"  "odd,"  "not  fitting  the 
norm";  (b)  specific  aspects  of  the  visual  artist's  training  can  be  identi- 
fied as  contributing  to  such  perceptions;  and  (c)  the  nature  and 
intensity  of  their  effects  will  vary  according  to  the  type  of  educational 
experiences.  All  three  hypotheses  were  confirmed.  Roughly  80%  of 
students,  instructors,  and  professional  artists  in  each  interview  group 
indicated  that  their  public  image  involved  at  least  some  degree  of 
stigma  for  being  "flakier"  than  the  average  person,  more  eccentric, 
more  temperamental,  less  reliable,  less  responsible,  and  so  forth,  yet 
some  significant  differences  did  emerge  between  students  and  ahimni 
of  the  three  types  of  schools  (for  full  discussion,  see  Field,  1979).  But 
it  is  principally  the  second  hypothesis  which  is  of  concern  here,  for  its 
confirmation  involved  the  identification  of  work  role  and  related 
values  as  key  factors  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  "deviant"  stereotype. 

Section  /.  The  Atypical  Nature  of  the  Visual  Artist's  Work 

Today,  most  forms  of  economic  production  are  mechanized,  and 
many  involve  highly  sophisticated  electronic  and/or  robotic  technol- 
ogy. The  visual  artist's  work,  by  definition,  contrasts  with  this  trend. 
With  a  few  exceptions,^  drawings,  paintings,  silkscreens,  and  similar  art 
objects  arc  produced  with  simple  hand-held  tools.  Students  learn  to 
employ  this  atypical  production  process  from  their  first  day  of  class, 
when  instructors  distribute  a  list  of  required  materials  that  may  be  as 
simple  as  "paper,  pencil,  contd  crayon,  and  Pink  Pearl  eraser." 

A  second  atypical  characteristic  of  the  visual  artist's  work  is  the 
expcctarion  of  personal  responsibility  for  each  phase  of  the  production 
process.  Industrial  economies  have  broken  down  each  production 
process  into  its  smallest  component  steps,  assigning  a  different  worker 
to  each  step.  But  the  visual  artist  still  learns  and  is  expected  to  control 
the  whole  l;ibor  process,  from  stretching  and  priming  the  canvas,  to 
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exhibiting  ic*  Industrialization  in  general  produces  an  economy  based 
more  and  more  upon  mass  manufacture  of  standardized  goods,  but  when 
combined  with  the  atypical  techniques  just  described,  this  individual 
responsibility  makes  visual  art  exceptional  by  this  standard,  too.  Every 
product  produced  by  the  visual  artist  is  unique,  bearing  the  traces  of  the 
maker's  particular  visual/motor  habits.  Charcoal  and  pencil,  for  ex- 
ample, are  so  sensitive  to  variations  in  pressure  that  even  a  well -forged 
drawing  betrays  differences  obvious  to  a  trained  eye.  In  addition,  the 
Western  aesthetic  convention  of  individual  responsibility  ensures  that 
stylistic  influences  from  others  can  only  be  indirect,  increasing  the 
impact  of  the  individual's  own  style. 

A  third  atypical  aspect  of  the  visual  artist's  work  process  is  that,  to 
a  large  extent,  the  quality  of  theobjectwillbe  judged  by  peers  andcri  tics 
according  to  standards  that  involve  die  relationship  of  producer  to 
product  —  the  extent  to  which  the  work  conveys  the  artist's  inner 
feelings,  for  example,  or  the  honesty  and  intensir/  with  which  the 
feelings  are  expressed.'  This  "qualitative"  criterion  contrasts  with  the 
standards  applied  to  most  workers,  whose  feelings  about  the  goods  and 
services  they  produce  are  considered  either  irrelevant,  like  those  of  the 
auto  assembly  worker's,  or  are  outright  impediments.  A  fourth  atypical 
characteristic  of  the  visual  artist's  work  relates  to  assessment  and 
decision-making  which,  in  most  workplaces  today,  are  performed 
separately  from  the  labor  process,  so  that  the  latter  is  "carried  out  more 
or  less  blindly"  (Braverman,  1974,  p.  25).  Efficiency  is  assumed  to 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  routinization  of  work  and  the  effective 
elimination  of  individual  workers'  judgment; 

The  breakup  of  craft  skills  and  the  reconstruction  of  pro- 
duction . . .  have  destroyed  the  traditional  concept  of  skill . . . 
[replacing  it  with]  a  specific  dexterity,  a  limited  and  repetitive 
operation.  (1974,  p.  443) 

But  visual  artists  are  raught  to  exercise  their  own  evaluative/ 
judgmental  functions  at  every  step  of  the  work  process.  While  students 
do  tend  to  internalize  instructors'  aesthetic  criteria,  their  role  in  the 
school  process  is  not  passive.  Not  all  students  incorporate  their 
instructors'  suggestions,  and  few  students  incorporate  all.  Most  find  a 
middle  ground;  as  one  of  my  informants  put  it,  "A  lot  of  times  I  disagree 
with  (my  teacher],  so  I'll  try  to  do  something  that  pleases  both  of  us, 
instead  of  totally  giving  in  to  him."  From  the  student's  viewpoint,  this 
process  of  evaluation  and  selection  is  perhaps  the  essence  of  the 
learning  experience.  Given  the  individual  responsibility  as  described 
above,  the  decision  to  accept  or  reject  a  teacher's  suggestion  must  be  the 
student's  alone,  j  ust  as  later  the  student  wil  I  have  to  decide  whether  and 
how  much  to  cater  to  the  perceived  tastes  of  critics  and  buyers. 
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Related  to  this  fourth  chanctcristic  is  what  one  might  term  the 
**rcvocability"  of  the  visual  artist's  work,  the  acceptance  of  trial-and- 
error  as  an  integral,  even  desirable  part  of  production.  Most  American 
workers  are  expected  to  routinize  the  processes  they  use  and  to  leave 
experimentation  to  their  leisure  hours,  but  the  nature  of  the  visual 
artist's  material  and  tools  makes  it  possible  to  change  and  rc-work  an 
object  almost  indefinitely.  Once  an  artist  makes  a  mark,  the  artist  must 
decide  whether  to  leave  it,  change  it,  or  delete  it.  The  high  value 
accorded  innovation^  as  a  criterion  of  quality  in  the  contemporary  art 
world  and  Western  society  prods  the  artist,  like  the  scientist',  to  try  out 
new  ideas  and  med^ods,  and  sometimes  to  incorporate  the  experimen- 
tal process  into  the  final  appearance  of  the  art  object.  Few  other 
professions  embue  "false  starts"  with  comparable  positive  worth. 

We  have  established  that  the  visual  artist's  work  process  differs  in 
four  important  ways  from  that  of  most  modem  American  workers'.  At 
least  since  White  (1949,  1959),  anthropologists  have  agreed  that  the 
ideational  aspects  of  a  culture,  such  as  values,  tend  to  show  at  least  a 
general  "fit"  with  its  economic  base;  and  sociologists  agreed  that  the 
more  the  behaviors  associated  with  a  given  occupation  differ  from  d\ose 
of  the  typical  American  worker,  the  more  we  may  expect  that  occupa- 
tion to  be  characterized  by  atypical  or  "nonmajoritarian"  values  (e.g., 
Wardwcll,  1 952;  Nash,  1 955;  Box  and  Ford,  1 967;  Griff,  1 970).  To  the 
extent  diat  it  differs  from  other  kinds  of  work,  then,  visual  art  may  be 
logically  expected  to  call  for  and  to  elicit  atypical  or  "nonmajoritarian" 
values  from  those  who  choose  it  as  a  living.  And,  following  the 
"correspondenceprinciple"asarticulatedby  education  theorists  (Bowles 
andGintis,  1976;Zelkovitz,  1976;  Willis,  1977),  we  would  expect  that 
schooling  should  play  a  significant  role  in  socializing  new  "recruits" 
into  the  values  congruent  with  their  expected  work  roles.  In  the 
following  section,  1  will  describe  how  specific  values  are  transferred  to 
the  visual  art  student. 

Section  U .  Akemative  Vcdues  Transmitted  by  Schooling  and  their  Relation 
to  the  Work  Process 

Any  effort  to  limit  a  dominant  value  profile  for  a  heterogeneous 
society  like  the  United  States  is  perilous  and  open  to  accusations  of 
ovcrgencralizaticn.  Besides  the  obvious  issue  of  ethnic,  regional ,  class, 
and  gender  diversity,  there  is  the  added  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
between  what  Americans  say  they  value  in  polls  and  interviews  and  the 
actual  behavior  choices  they  make.  Still,  students  of  U.  S.  society 
generally  agree  that  a  '^baseline"  of  American  values  docs  exist,  though 
they  disagree  about  some  of  its  particulars  and  concur  that  it  varies  from 
group  to  group  (sec  Hsu,  1972;  Lipset,  1963;  Potter,  1962;Spindler  and 
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Spindler,  1983;  Bcllah,  ct  al.,  1985).  These  baseline  values  include: 
conformity,  iryiiin(hudism,  pragmatism y  and  materialism.  In  this  section, 
I  will  clarify  what  is  meant  by  each  of  these  terms,  adduce  evidence  for 
the  transmission  of  alternative  values  through  art  schooling,  and  show 
the  functional  "fit"  between  these  alternative  values  and  the  atypical 
features  of  the  visual  artist's  work. 

The  notion  of  conformity  as  a  value  is  clearly  complex,  but  at 
minimum  it  implies  a  positive  view  of  behaving  like  other  people  and/ 
or  in  accordance  with  culturally  accepted  rules  and  customs.  Included 
among  its  dimensions  are:  (a)  following  the  dictates  of  authority;  (b) 
focusing  on  external  consequences  to  the  exclusion  of  internal  proc' 
esses;  and  (c)  intolerance  of  dissent.  Each  of  these  dimensions  meshes 
with  the  working  conditions  of  the  average  American  employee  as 
delineated  by  a  major  school  of  work  life  scholars  (Riesman,  1950; 
Kohn,  1969;  Braverman,  1974;  Gor2, 1982). 

Judging  from  my  informants,  however,  visual  artists  come  to  value 
self-direction,  which  includes:  (a)  acting  on  the  basis  of  one*s  ov;n 
judgments;  (b)  focusing  on  internal  processes  more  than  external 
consequences;  and  (c)  tolerating  or  even  encouraging  dissent.  Com- 
mitment to  this  value  is  perhaps  most  readily  discernible  in  attitudes 
toward  authority.  When  students  and  professional  artists  alike  were 
asked  whom  they  most  preferred  to  please  with  their  art,  a  majority  of 
both  groups  said  "myself*  (see  Table  1).  Asked  whom  it  was  most 
important  to  please  in  order  to  be  successful  at  their  school,  the  greatest 
percentage  of  students  in  each  institution  said  "myself,"  and  students 
were  generally  more  confident  in  stating  that  they  had  clear  standards 
of  what  constituted  a  "good"  piece  of  art  than  they  were  in  describing 
their  instructors*  or  peers*  standards  (see  Table  2). 

Interestingly,  responses  of  "self*  as  prime  arbiter  increased  in  the 
student  sample  with  higher  levels  of  schooling,  suggesting  that  the 
value  is  indeed  transmitted  during  the  training  process.  The  often 
solitary  nature  of  the  visual  artist*s  work,  the  emphasis  on  innovation, 
and  the  central ity  of  the  producer's  own  evaluative/judgmental  abili- 
ties to  the  work  process  all  demand  an  unusually  high  degree  of  self- 
direction  from  workers. 

A  second  value  in  the  dominant  profile  is  individualism ,  embracing 
(a)  V.  view  of  society  as  an  aggregate  of  atomistic  beings,  resulting  in  an 
absence  of  corporate  class  consciousness;  and  (b)  a  view  of  those  beings 
as  engaged  in  a  competitive  struggle  for  existence,  leading  to  an 
acceptance  of  hierarchy  as  natural,  even  good,  so  long  as  it  results  from 
a  "fair  contest.***^  Students  of  our  "competitive  cultureof  work**  (Bellah 
etal.,  1985,  p.  43)  tend  toregardcompetitive  individualism  as  a  strategy 
which  "divides  and  conquers**  the  working  class  by  emphasizing  differ- 
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ences  between  workers,  rather  than  common  concerns  (Cohen  and 
Lazerson,  1972;  Oilman,  1976;  Edwards;  Reich  and  Weisskopf,  1978; 
Edwards,  1979;  Quinney,  1979;  Gross,  1980;  Zinn,  1980). 

The  visual  artists  i  interviewed,  however,  tended  instead  to  value 
interdependence,  embracing  (a)  a  view  of  society  as  an  organic  unity  of 
like  beings,  leading  to  a  sense  of  identification  with  others;  and  (b)  the 
idea  that  those  beings  should  join  in  cooperative  effort  toward  common 
goals,  leading  to  a  mistrust  of  hierarchy.  The  first  aspect  suggests  that 
visual  art  students  would  identify  with  one  another  and  emphasize  the 
things  they  have  in  common,  rather  than  perceiving  their  peers  as 
different  from  themselves  and  emphasizing  divisions.  In  order  to  elicit 
such  attitudes,  I  asketi  students  to  describe  their  peer  relationships. 
Majorities  in  all  three  schools  described  them  as  positive,  and  many 
spontaneously  mentioned  a  strong  rense  of  shared  interests: 

I  feel  good  about  it.  It's  one  of  the  really  good  things  about 

this  place,  because  everybody  is  really  committed  to  his  \sic] 

work.  There's  a  community  sense  among  the  students. 

The  "culture"  of  the  classrooms  I  observed  did  not  promote 
competition  as  either  necessary  or  desirable,  and  when  students  ac- 
knowledged its  existence,  it  was  always  with  regret:  "people  don't  talk 
about  it";  "it's  very  subde."  Only  three  out  of  the  48  students  whom  I 
formally  interviewed  about  their  peer  relationships  ever  mentioned  the 
word  "compete."  Rejection  of  hierarchy  was  implicit  in  behavior 
during  class  "crits"  (critiques),  where  students  would  typically  counter 
an  instructor's  criticism  with  a  positive  comment,  a  behavior  which 
showed  solidarity  with  peers  (see  Table  3). 

Interdependence  is  functionally  linked  to  the  work  process  in  two 
ways.  First,  because  each  object  is  supposed  to  be  unique,  invidious 
comparisons  between  works  or  styles  are  discouraged  (though  they  do 
surface  as  *1)ackstage  gossip,"  as  any  gallery  habitud  can  attest).  Sec- 
ondly, the  very  tenuousncss  of  a  visual  art  career  (which  is  at  least  in 
part  a  function  of  its  a  typically  labor-intensive  nature  of  the  work) 
encouraged  students  to  "hang  together,"  rather  than  to  make  an  already 
"iffy"  undertaking  even  less  secure  through  alienation  from  peers. 

A  third  dominant  value  often  cited  in  the  literature  hprappvitism, 
the  "practical,  inventive  turn  of  mind"  that  sees  ends  or  goals  as  more 
important  than  means  (Turner,  quoted  inCommager,  1951;  p.  79).  My 
informants,  in  contrast,  tended  to  value  what  for  lack  of  a  more 
felicitous  term  I  call  "means-orientation,"  the  evaluation  of  activities 
according  to  their  intrinsic  qualities  rather  than  their  instrumental 
effects.  Equations  between  "goodness"  and  "utility"  were  not  facilely 
made,  and  when  given  a  choice,  they  tended  to  prefer  the  "original"  to 
the  "efficient."  Evidence  included  students'  responses  to  the  question. 
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"if  you  were  to  become  a  professional  artist,  what  would  you  imagine  to 
be  your  greatest  satisfaction  ?"  A  little  more  than  half  of  the  students  in 
all  three  schools  said  their  greatest  reward  would  be  the  intrinsic 
satisfaction  of  doing  the  work,  ratlier  than  ends  like  fame  or  money  (see 
Table4).  Timeand  again,  both  students  and  professionals  used  process- 
or'.C;nted  words  like  gerunds  in  describing  the  rewards  of  their  work; 
"getting into  yourself,""fulfillinga  need,"  "experimenting  with  forms." 

Several  students  stated  plainly  that  they  saw  this  intrinsic  enjoy- 
ability  of  art  work  as  a  stark  contrast  to  most  other  jobs: 

You  become  involved  in  what  you're  doing. 

It's  satisfying,  not  boring  or  repetitive. 

Other  jobs  can  be  monotonous  because  you  can't  get  into 

work. 

Means-orientanon  meshes  with  the  emphasis  the  producer  places 
on  the  relationship  between  process  and  product  as  discussed  above.  In 
the  classrooms  I  observed,  there  was  a  constant  focus  on  the  internal 
feeling-states  of  the  producer  as  being  relevant  to  the  quality  of  the 
work  itself  ("I  have  a  feeling  that  one  [art  work]  isn't  very  honesC'h 
works  were  judged  notjust  as  "end  results,"but  in  context  of  the  maker's 
total  oeuvre  ('That's  pleasing,  but  it's  not  very  mwfor  you"). 

Thefourth  value  that  recurs  in  the  literature  is  materialism,  rooted 
in  Weber's  "Protestant  ethic"  (1930),  in  the  protection  of  property  as 
"the  reason  individuals  . . .  enter  society"  (Dellah  et  al.,  1985;  p.  336), 
and  die  use  of  income  and  consumption  to  evaluate  status  and  personal 
worth  (Schneider and  Smith,  1973).  Toescablish  whether  informants 
perceived  themselves  as  materialistic  in  this  sense,  1  asked  the  profes- 
sional artists  why  they  had  chosen  their  present  style  of  art.  Non- 
financial  reasons  outweighed  financial  concerns  (see  Table  5),  and 
when  asked  why  they  thoughr  other  people  chose  their  branch  of  art, 
only  a  minority  mentioned  money,  while  the  rest  stressed  ralent,  inner 
compulsion,  teachers*  inspirations,  etc.,  or  denied  that  it  was  possible 
to  generalize  (see  Table  6).  As  for  students,  many  felt  that  they  had 
little  or  no  chance  of  earning  moneyfrom  theirart  as  they  would  ideally 
like  to  earn  from  it.  A  sizable  percentage  in  each  type  of  school 
anticipated  future  financial  problems  (see  Table  7 ),  but  most  were  still 
planning  art  careers  (see  Table  8). 

The  visual  artist's  work  in  modern  America  is  economically 
precarious,  because  it  demands  a  large  investment  of  time  in  unique, 
hand-made  goods,  and  because  the  potential  market  for  those  items  is 
1  imited.  Visual  artists  are  by  no  means  indifferent  to  financial  gain,  and 
many  admit  candidly  that  they  would  like  more.  But  emphasis  on  the 
dominant  value,  materialism,  for  many  visual  artists  would  be  frustrat- 
ing and  eventually  lead  to  low  self-esteem.  Non-materialism  lets  the 
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visual  artists  maintain  dignity  and  self-worth  in  the  face  of  a  society 
which  makes  a  humorous  sales  pitch  out  of  the  phrase  "starving  artist." 

In  summary,  four  values  seem  to  be  promoted  and  successfully 
transmitted  in  the  schools  I  observed:  self-direction,  interdependence, 
means-orientation,  and  non- materialism.  Each  of  these  clashes  with  a 
dominant  American  value,  but  fits  the  atypical  conditions  of  the  visual 
artist's  work  process  as  described  in  Section  I. 

Section  111.  How  Alternative  Values  are  Transmitted  to  Students 

What  arc  the  specific  mechanisms  through  which  these  alterna- 
tive values  are  transmitted?  Before  trying  to  answer  that  question,  two 
caveats  are  in  order.  First,  in  a  complicated,  multifacetcd  place  like  an 
arc  school,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  prove  a  direct  "cause-and  effect" 
relationship  between  one  source  and  one  outcome.  The  connections 
posited  below  are  those  which  seem  most  convincing  to  me,  based  on 
the  dr  ^  1  collected.  Second,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  "consciously"  the 
values  are  transmitted.  For  example,  some  instructors  clearly  articu- 
lated the  values  they  tried  to  pass  along  to  their  students;  others  claimed 
never  to  have  thought  about  the  question,  but  that  did  not  necessarily 
mean  that  their  words  and  actions  were  having  no  effect  on  their 
students'  values. 

1 .  Transmission  of  Self-Direction.  Self'direction  is  transmitted 
through  at  least  five  mechanisms:  (a)  the  relative  number  of  models  of 
"good  art"  provided  to  students;  (b)  the  relative  weighting  of  such 
models;  (c)  "disclaimers"  and  "qualifiers"  used  by  instructors;  (d) 
instructor  endorsements  of  self-direction;  and  (e)  forms  of  evaluation. 

Models  of  "good  art"  come  from  two  main  sources:  teachers'  overt 
statements  about  students'  own  work  that's  the  idea,"  "that's  an 
interesting  effect")  and  actual  examples  of  what  art  "should  be"  (prints 
of  works  by  famous  artists  of  the  past,  works  of  their  own,  or  works  by 
other  students). 

In  most  of  the  classrooms  1  observed,  teachers  gave  students  about 
equal  numbers  of  positive  and  negative  comments  on  their  work.  But 
where  examples  were  disproportionately  weigh  ted  either  toward  "good" 
models  or  "bad"  models,  students  tended  to  withdraw  legitimacy  from 
their  teachers'  judgments.  One  student  said  about  a  teacher  who  never 
spoke  anything  critical:  "Emily  is  always  so  happy  with  everything  we 
do,  she  praises  us  so  much,  I've  kind  of  started  to  take  her  compliments 
with  a  grain  of  salt ...  I'd  have  a  lot  more  respect  for  her  comments  if 
she'd  criticize  me  occasionally." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  prefX)ndcrance  of  negative  comments  made 
students  perceive  teachers  as  "carping"  and  "hostile,"  and  they  with- 
drew legiti  macy  from  those  judgments,  too.  I  neither  case,  the  net  effect 
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was,  as  Rosenblum  found  among  photography  students,  to  make  the 
student  "increasingly  rely  on  his  [sic]  own  judgments"  (1973;  p.  87). 

Teachers  did  not  provide  many  actual  examples  of  "good  art" 
(slighriy  over  one  per  day  when  data  from  all  three  schools  were 
aggregated),  but  it  was  the  composition  or  relative  weighting  of  those 
examples  that  seemed  to  affect  self-direction,  not  the  absolute  number. 
Where  examples  were  drawn  from  one  main  source,  students  scored 
high  on  self'direction;  either  diey  internalized  the  models  and  "made 
them  their  own,"  or  they  rejected  them  altogether.  In  the  art  depart- 
ment,  where  examples  were  drawn  about  equally  from  "famous"  artists, 
teadiers,  and  students'  work,  students  scored  lowest  on  self-direction. 
Perhaps  the  diversity  of  examples  created  some  confusion  or  ambiguity 
in  students'  minds  which  resulted  in  a  greater  desire  to  please  others. 

A  third  factor  that  promoted  self-direction  was  use  of  "disclaimers" 
or  "qualifiers"  which  teachers  used  to  imply  'l3ut  Tm  not  the  final 
authority  on  art  —  no  one  is."  More  than  a  fourth  of  all  teacher 
comments  in  all  three  schools  contained  such  qualifiers:  "I  think  you 
have  to  have  some  faith  in  me  as  the  instructor,  but  of  course,  you're  free 
to  develop  your  style  and  pursue  your  own  interests,"  or  the  use  of 
conditional  forms,  as  in  "yoii  might  vary  the  strokes  there  a  litde  —  that 
might  give  the  drawing  more  depth." 

The  fourth  factor  was  teachers  overt  endorsements  of  self-direc- 
tion. One  teacher  at  the  Metropolitan  Art  Institute,  for  example, 
continually  urged  the  use  of  "imagination"  and  "interpretation"  in 
approaching  assignments,  stressed  the  students*  right  to  choose  what 
they  wanted  to  concentrate  on  during  the  semester,  and  validated  the 
inclusion  of  curriculum  —  like  perspective  drawing  —  on  the  basis  of 
the  students'  own  expressed  interest,  rather  than  on  some  accepted  list 
of  what  "should"  be  taught  in  art  class. 

Finally,  the  absence  of  letter  grades  in  the  art  department  encour- 
aged self-direction  by  conveying  the  idea  that  d^ere  was  no  one  fixed 
set  of  standards  against  which  art  could  be  evaluated.  Interestingly,  it 
was  only  in  the  art  department  —  where  students  scored  lowest  on  self- 
direction  —  that  I  overheard  students  expressing  concerns  about  "how 
they  had  done'*  in  a  particular  class. 

2.  Transmission  of  Interdependence.  The  value  of  interdepend- 
ence seems  to  be  transmitted  through  four  main  mechanisms.  Its  first 
aspect,  corporate  consciousness,  was  promoted  through:  (a)  patterns  of 
classroom  interaction;  (b)  overt  endorsements  by  teachers;  and  (c) 
collective  evaluation  structures  like  "crits,"  in  which  students  gather 
together  to  see  eacli  others'  work,  to  hear  the  instructor  comment  on 
it,  and  to  offer  comments  themselves. 

The  structure  of  the  classroom  interaction  I  observed  tended 
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(whether  by  accicfei5tj3t'"^e^gn)  to  encourage  students  to  perceive 
themselves  as  a  group.  Teachers  customarily  addressed  students  as  a 
group,  using  "you"  to  mean  the  group,  radier  than  an  individual. 
Teachers  also  made  overt  comments  indicating  that  problems  faced  by 
the  students  as  a  group  were  faced  by  other  visual  artists,  past  and 
present:  "Figure  drawing  is  a  challenge,  no  matter  how  long  you've  been 
doing  it;**  "the  best  way  to  improve  your  own  work  is  to  look  at  and  learn 
from  other  people's  work."  The  very  structure  of  the  "crit"  implies  that 
visual  artists'  basic  challenges  are  similar  enough  to  warrant  group 
evaluation  (contrast  the  solirary,  one-on-one  grading  of  a  paper  or 
exam  in  other  kinds  of  post-secondary  classes). 

The  second  aspect  of  interdependence,  rejection  of  competition 
and  hierarchy,  is  conveyed  through  conventionalized  ways  of  talking 
about  quality,  success,  and  related  concepts.  While  competition  for 
scarce  resources  like  gallery  and  studio  space  and  prestige  hierarchies 
arc  very  real  for  visual  artists,  I  found  that  when  they  are  discussed  in 
art  schools,  their  importance  is  downplayed  and  they  are  characterized 
as  irrelevant  to  one's  self-worth.  For  example,  students  learn  to  talk 
about  competition  and  hierarchy  using  disclaimers  which  either  indi- 
cate that  the  comparative  judgments  are  purely  subjective,  or  that  the 
flaw  being  mentioned  doesn't  negate  the  worth  of  the  artist:  "tliat's  just 
my  reaction,  of  course";  or  "her  work  may  not  have  a  lot  of  guts,  but  it*s 
well  thought  out."  And,  students  also  learn  to  use  a  kind  of  "ritual 
humility"  when  they  find  themselves  placed  at  an  advantage  in  a 
competitive  hierarchy:  "You  like  those  leaves?  Thanks,  1  had  an 
awfully  hard  time  with  them.  I  still  think  they're  pretty  static." 

3.  TrcmmssionofMeans-Oriauation.  Means-orientation  seems 
to  be  transmitted  through  four  main  mechanisms.  Its  first  aspect, 
emphasis  on  process  over  result,  is  conveyed  through  (a)  endorsements 
by  teachers,  and  (b)  language  containing  implications  of  action  to  talk 
about  art.  As  an  example  of  the  first,  one  teacher  distributed  a  handout 
on  the  first  day  of  class  which  was  titled  "Drawing  —  A  Process"  and 
said,  "1  regard  drawing  not  as  an  object,  but  as  an  experience."  As  an 
example  of  the  second,  both  teachers  and  students  consistently  used 
verbs,  present  participles,  and  phrases  implying  time  and  action  to  talk 
about  drawings  and  paintings:  "You've  got  some  subtle  things  going  on 
there'''  "that's  a  complex  set  of  drcumtances;'  "now  try  to  figure  out 
where  the  action  is  occurring." 

Related  to  this  emphasis  on  process  is  the  second  manifestation  of 
mcans-oricntation,  the  stress  on  innovation  over  efficiency.  The 
original,  rather  than  the  replicable,  is  valued  both  at  the  group  level  (in 
relation  to  other  artists)  and  the  individual  level  (in  relation  to  one's 
own  prior  work).   Innovation  is  encouraged  pardy  by  the  types  of 
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assignments  given,  such  as  those  which  deliberately  incorporate  chance 
effects  into  the  work  (e.g.,  an  ink-and-paper  "spill  and  find"  exercise). 
Even  on  the  rare  occasions  when  students  were  told  to  copy  a  work  by 
a  "great  master,"  it  was  in  context  of  "helping  you  to  be  more  creative  in 
the  long  run."  Innovation  is  also  encouraged  by  praise  for  departures 
in  style  or  experiments  in  form,  to  the  extent  that  "different"  became 
a  compliment  and  "derivative"  an  insult. 

4.  Transmission  of  Non-materialism.  The  value  of  non-materi- 
alism is  promoted  through  (a)  endorsement  by  instructors;  (b)  patterns 
of  speech  that  convey  disapproval  of  materialism;  and  (c)  peer  sanc- 
tions on  materialistic  atritudcs  and  behaviors. 

In  the  classrooms  I  observed,  few  references  were  ever  mad<t  either 
by  teachers  or  students  to  the  business  aspects  of  art.  Even  when 
references  were  made,  theywereeither  (a)  remarks  indicaring  that  high 
prices  don't  necessarily  mean  high  quality,  or  (b)  remarks  suggesting 
that  it  is  demeaning  for  arrists  to  "pitch"  their  work  to  a  market:  "the 
minute  you  stare  making  art  to  fit  other  people's  specifications. .  .then 
it'll  be  slick  and  dishonest."  Indeed,  the  words  "slick,"  "commercial," 
"gimmicky,"  and  "in"  were  often  employed  in  crits  as  negative  terms 
referring  to  art  geared  to  a  specific  set  of  buyers.  Particular  artists  were 
somcdmes  criricized  for  pandering  to  consumers  or  for  inflating  prices, 
but  within  my  hearing,  none  was  ever  criticized  for  the  obverse. 

Visual  art  students  also  socialize  each  other  into  non-materialism 
by  giving  peer  support  to  non-materialisric  behavior  and  peer  sanctions 
to  its  opposite.  A  lot  of  student  conversarion  concerned  th-  probable 
financial  problems  that  would  accompany  a  visual  art  career,  and 
mutual  assurances  that  the  psychic  rewards  would  be  "worth  it."  One 
sensed  that  talking  about  "getting  rich"  off  of  one's  work  would  have 
flown  in  the  face  of  most  students'  self-images,  making  one's  morivesfor 
an  art  career  suipect.  This  accords  with  the  findings  of  Rosenberg  and 
Fliegel  (1970)  that  among  New  York  vanguard  painters  and  sculptors, 
salesmanship  and  business  acumen  are  regarded  as  rather  "sleazy" 
qualities  best  left  to  one's  agent  and  dealer. 

Cxrtainly,  not  all  of  the  individuals  who  are  exposed  to  visual  art 
education  absorb  the  alternative  values  even  at  the  very  start  of  their 
education;  in  which  casctheirschoolingcouldbcsaidonly  tostrengthen, 
rather  than  to  engender,  commitment  to  alternative  values.  But  on 
balance,  diverse  findings  form  this  study,  including  demonstrable 
increase  in  student  commitment  to  these  values  over  time,  indicated 
that  these  values  were  acrively  and  effectively  promoted  in  visual  art 
educational  processes  through  the  various  mechanisms  i  have  outlined 
here. 

Section  IV.  Summary  and  Discussion 
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In  summary,  the  second  hypothesis  s^t  out  in  the  MeOxodology 
section  above  appears  to  be  confirmed.  In  their  training  process,  the 
West  Coast  visual  artists  studied  absorbed  four  important  values  which 
differ  sic[nificandy  from  the  dominant  American  value  profile,  but 
which  arc  congruent  with  the  work  process  they  are  learning.  Each  of 
these  alternative  values  can  be  plausibly  related  to  ways  in  which  visual 
art  work  differs  from  the  work  process  typical  of  most  other  segments  of 
the  American  economy.  This  finding  is  consistent  with  theoretical 
literature  in  the  social  sciences  which  posits  a  general  "fit"  between 
ideational  culture  and  the  economic  imperatives  that  different  workers 
must  obey.  It  is  also  consistent  with  education  literature  that  sees 
schooling  as  a  mechanism  for  transmitting  a  **hidden  curriculum"  of 
values,  attitudes,  and  behaviors  appropriate  to  socially  constructed 
work  roles,  along  with  d^e  actual  work  skills  which  are  the  manifest 
curriculum. 

What  are  the  implications  of  this  finding  for  the  question,  "Why 
is  the  American  visual  artist  still  perceived  as  'weird,'  'deviant,'  and 
'different,*  150  years  after  the  youthful  Victor  Hugo  and  his  Bohemian 
confreres  set  out  to  epater  les  bourgeoisesV*  I  suggest  diat  the  stereotype 
persists  because  the  public's  perceptions  arc  partly  accurate.  To  the 
extent  that  they  have  internalized  and  behave  according  to  tlie  four 
nonmajoritarian  values  described  herein,  visual  artists  really  are  "differ- 
ent." What  the  "person  in  the  street"  may  not  realize,  though,  is  that 
the  visual  artist  has  not  in  most  cases  chosen  to  adhere  to  alternative 
values  casually,  randomly,  or  out  of  a  kind  of  diffuse  contempt  for  tbe 
dominant  profile.  Instead  the  visual  artists  are  simply  responding  to 
the  atypical  nature  of  their  work  process.  To  do  otherwise  —  to  cling 
to  the  more  widely  accepted  values  of  conformity,  competitive  indi- 
vidualism, pragmatism,  and  materialism  under  working  conditions 
where  they  would  be  dysfunctional  —  would  only  set  the  visual  artist 
up  for  continual  frustration.  Perhaps  if  laypeople  understood  the 
functional  "fit"  between  artists'  work  and  values,  they  would  be  less 
inclined  to  express  the  contempt,  hostility,  or  bafflement  for  artists 
which  my  professional  informants  said  they  encountered  all  too  often. 
I  hope  that  the  findings  presented  here  may  contribute  in  some  small 
way  to  such  understanding. 

But  even  that  seeming  contempt,  hostility,  and  bafflemet^t  may  be 
a  more  complex  phenomenon  than  laypeople  or  most  visual  artists 
themselves  have  realized.  Several  of  the  professional  artists  whom  I 
interviewed  suggested,  indepcndendy  of  one  another,  that  what  looks 
on  the  surface  1  ike  publ ic  contempt  for  the  visual  artist's  "nonconfor m- 
ity"  may  really  be  a  form  of  envy,  stemming  from  an  inchoate  awareness 
that  visual  artwork  is  different — and  ultimately,  incertain  ways,  more 
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satisfying  —  than  the  work  most  Americans  do-  One  artist  said: 
"People  look  at  what  we  do  and  they  think,  *Hey,  that's  not  a  real  job. 
That's  fun"'  Or,  as  another  put  it:  "You  look  at  some  poor  slob  who's 
turning  bolts  on  the  line  from  eight  to  five,  and  then  you  look  at  me  — 
I'm  my  own  boss,  1  set  my  own  hours,  I'm  doing  something  1  love  to  do, 
and  I'm  still  gettingpaid.  Nowonderhe  is  jealous  of  ir.e."  Athird  point 
was  made  that  "different"  doesn't  always  carry  a  negative  connotation: 
"When  I  tell  people  I'm  an  artist,  some  look  at  me  funny,  but  some  say 
'that's  neat.'  They  think  I'm  more  creative  than  they  are,  more  free." 
If  this  interpretation  of  public  attitudes  is  correct  —  if  the  "weird" 
stereotype  contains  a  strong  admixture  of  envy  and  admiration  —  then 
the  lesson  of  these  findings  may  not  so  much  be  that  we  should  help 
other  workers  understand  artists,  but  that  we  should  make  other  kinds 
of  work  more  like  art.  It  may  be  that  the  same  atypical  qualities  which 
inspire  alternative  values  also  make  visual  art  more  compelling  and 
rewarding  than  the  labor  that  most  American  workers  do.  If  that  is  the 
case,  then,  given  the  strong  connection  researchers  have  found  be- 
l^een  work  satisfaction  and  quality  of  life  (U.  S.  Department  of 
H.E.W.,  1 973 ),  it  should  notiiurprise  us  when  visual  artistscling  to  their 
craft  in  the  face  of  uncertain  and  often  meager  external  reward.  Unlike 
all  too  many  of  their  fellow  workers,  they  may  simply  be,  as  one  of  my 
informants  put  it,  "doing  what  they  love." 
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Noies 

1.  Since  these  data  were  collected  in  1976''77,  there  have  been  many  changes  in  the 
art  world,  not  the  least  of  which  are  the  increased  use  of  mechanized  Technology  in, 
for  example,  video  and  computer  art,  and  a  de-emphasis  on  the  object  as  in,  for 
example,  conceptual  and  performance  art.  Still,  students  continue  to  train  in  the 
traditional  skills  of  ihe  visual  artist,  such  as  drawing  and  painting,  to  aspire  for 
careers  bai«d  on  the  production  of  visual  art  works,  and  to  find  outlets  for  visual  art 
in  major  galleries  around  the  United  States.  Judging  from  my  own  recent  and 
occasional  "spot  visits"  to  drawing  and  painting  classes  in  my  present  workplace,  it 
IS  my  impfessioi\  that  the  general  training  conditions  described  herein  for  the 
aspiring  visual  artist  have  changed  very  little  since  these  data  werederived,  and  that 
tliey  tl]erefore  remain  both  relevant  and  useful  for  understanding  the  work  role  of 
the  visual  artist  in  the  modern  United  States.  Certainly,  it  is  hoped  that  scholars 
interested  in  the  social  role  of  the  American  artist  will  conduct  future  studies 
tailored  to  the  schooling  experience  of  computer,  video,  conceptual,  and  pcrform- 
anceartists,  detailing  iheways  in  whiclul^eir  work  processesandsocializations  com- 
pare to  those  described  here. 
2  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  sociological  and  anthropological  literature  on  tlie  social 
role  of  the  artist,  see  I'ield  ( 1 979,  1 983). 

3.  I'or  a  full  accwint  of  the  melhodology  and  theorelical  franuiwork  employed  in 
deriving  these  dau,  see  Field  (1979). 

4.  For  a  complete  account  of  the  responses  thus  derived,  sec  Field  (1979). 

5.  Even  at  the  time  these  data  were  collected,  some  painting  students  were  experi- 
menting with  "high  tech"  tools  like  airbrush  equipment,  but  most  were  still  working 
with  the  traditional  equipment  of  pencil,  cont6,  charcoal,  paint,  and  brushes. 

6.  One  of  the  anonymous  reviewers  for  the  journal  of  Muki-cxdiural  and  Cross<ukural 
Research  in  Art  Education  stated  that  some  contemporary  visual  artists  use  appren- 
tices or  assistants  to  do  the  "labor  intensive"  parts  of  their  works,  much  as  did  some 
Renaissance  masters,  and  are  thus  not  responsible  for  the  whole  work  process. 
While  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  may  occur,  I  can  only  say  that,  in  my  own 
field  work  experience,  I  never  came  across  a  single  visual  artist  who  engaged  in  such 
practices.  The  only  time  such  practices  came  up  in  interviews  was  with  reference 
to  Taiwanese  "ptiinting  mills"  where,  allegedly,  different  painters  arc  assigned 
different  ports  of  a  landscape  or  floralscape  on  an  "assembly-line"  basis;  and  my  in- 
formants expressed  nothir\g  but  disdain  for  that  organization  of  thcart  work  process. 

7.  For  a  fuller  discussion,  see  Field  (1984). 

8.  For  a  historical  account  of  how  innovation  came  to  be  a  Western  aesthetic 
desideratum,  sec  White  and  White  (1965). 

9.  Several  m  for  ma  nts  described  their  art  work  as  a  form  of  research,  e.g.,  "I  like  art  that 
breaks  new  ground,  that  makes  discoveries,  just  like  in  physics."  Rosenberg  credits 
T.S.  Eliot  with  formulating  the  "research"  metaphor  in  the  arts:  "It  is  exactly  as 
wavteful  for  a  poet  to  do  what  has  been  done  already  as  for  a  biologist  to  rediscover 
Mendel's  discoveries"  (1972,  p.  212). 
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10.    Indhiduciiim,  connoting  an  atomistic  view  of  the  human  being  en  .  a 

Hobbesian  war  of  "all  against  all,"  should  not  be  confused  with  mdhtKiuauty ,  a 
willingness  or  eagerness  to  assert  one's  uniqueness  in  distinction  to  prevailing 
customs  and  nonns.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  important  differences  between 
these  two  concepts,  sec  Hsu  (1972). 
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Table  1 

Informant  responses  to  the  question, 

'UTiom  do  you  most  prefer  to  please  with  your  artwork? 

ScSEOmC              Art  Srudcnrs  Professional  /^rrisrs 

Myself                 35     (73%)  57  (76%) 

bomeoneelsc          11     (23%)  9  (12%) 

No  difference           0    (  0%)  9  (12%) 

No  response             Z    (  4%)  Q    (  0%) 

TOTAL               48  (100%)  75  (100%) 


Table  2 

Proportion  of  students  answering  "yes"  to  the  question.  "Do  you  think 
you  have  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  what  (you,  your  teacher.  &  the  student 
you  know  best)  would  mean  if  (you  or  they)  said  that  something  was  a 
good  piece  of  art? 

EcsCOnsc  Art  Scbrol  Art  Dcnarrmenr  Alternnrlvf 

Self  16(100%)  13(86.7%)  14(82.4%) 

Teacher  14(87.5%)  12(80.0%)  13  (  76  5%) 

Student  10(62.5%)  13(87.7%)  7(412%) 


Table  3 

Student  comments  showing  solidarity  with  peers  and  instructors, 
contammgimp  ications  of  hierarchy,  or  cxpressingritualized  humility 
tHroken  down  by  number  of  comments,  number  of  days,  and 
average  comments  per  day) 

Typcof  Comment:         ArtSchool  Art  Department  Alternacivc 

(No./Days/Avcragc      (No./Days/Averagc  (No./Days/Averagc 

  P"^y)  per  day)  per  day) 

With  snxlcnt  vs. 

instructor  9    38*      .2  5    52*     .1  0    41*  0.0 

Wilh  instructor 

vs.scudcnc  3    38      .08  0   52    0.0  0   41  0.0 

Containing  implica- 
tions of  hierarchy       0    23»»  0.0  4    I9»»    2  2    !?♦♦  1 
Bxprcssing  ritualized 

^"'"'^'^  5    23       .2  11  19      .6  6    17  .4 

*   Daily  and  spot-visiL  classes  combined 
Daily  classes  only 
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Table  4 

Student  responses  to  the  question,  "If  you  were  to  become  a  professional 
artist,  what  would  you  imagine  would  be  your  greatest  satisfaction? 

Response   Art  School       Art  Department  Alcemative 

5^Sitrf"*°"         9(56.3%)        7(46.7%)  .1(64.7%) 

oS;;Iplf  5  (31.3%)        7  (46.7%)         4  (23.5%) 

Don't  Know  J_QL5%)       JJLAM  JlAlim 

TOTAL  16(100.1%)        15   (100%)        17  (100%) 

Table  5 

Professional  artists'  responses  to  the  question,  "How  did  you  happen  to 
choose  the  branch  of  art  you  are  in?" 

Reason.,  for  Choice  Art  School      Art  Department  Alternative 

row   lo  (27%)  3(16.7%) 

Non-financial  reasons  13__L65%)  27_i73%j  15131^ 
TOTAL  20  (100%)       37   (100%)         18  (100%) 

Table  6 

Professional  artists'  responses  to  the  question,  "Why  do  you  diink  most 
people  choose  your  branch  of  art?" 

Respome  Art  School      Art  Department  Alternative 

Financial  rea";;;;;  Tl^)        ^  ( 35.1%)  7  ( 38.9%) 

Non-financial  12(32.4%)  5(27.8%) 

reasons  j 

CaiVt  generalize^ 

doesn't  kriow,  .-^/^'^jrw  ^ix'k'X^^ 

not  applicable  _6_(JQ%)  iUM)  -^-^^^ 

TOTAL  20  (100%)  37  (99.9%)  18  (100%) 
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Table  7 

Students  anticipating  major  financial  problems 
in  an  artist's  career 

Anticipated  Problems        Art  School      Art  l>iparttnent  Alternative 

Financial                      10  ( 62.5%)         6    (40%)  6  ( 35.3%) 

Other  than  Financial          6  (  37.5%)          9     (  60%)  11  (64.7%) 

TOTAL                      16  (100%)       15   (100%)  17  (100%) 


Table  8 


Student  responses  to  the  question,  "What  would  you  ideally  like  to  do 
with  the  training  you  are  receiving  in  art? 


Rcspoiisc 

Art  School 

Art  Department 

Alternative 

Fine  arts  career 

6  (  37.5%) 

5  (  33.3%) 

4  (  23.5%) 

(x)mmercial  art 

career 

3  (  18.8%) 

5  (  33.3%) 

0  (  0.0%) 

Art  teaching  career 

2  (  12.5%) 

1  (  6.7%) 

0  (  0.0%) 

Other  arts  careers 

1  (  6.3%) 

I  (  6.7%) 

1  (  5.9%) 

Sclf-fulfilltnent  and 

enjoyment 

3(  18.8%) 

I  (  6.7%) 

12  (  70.6%) 

I^in't  Know 

1  (  6.3%) 

2  (  13.3%) 

0  (  0.0%) 

TOTAL* 

16(100.2%) 

15  (100%) 

17  (100%) 
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Review 

Making  the  Unknown  More  Knowable  Through  Picture- 
books 

Kenneth  Marantz 

Flower  in  the  crannied  wall; 

1  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies, 

I  hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand. 

Little  flower —  but  if  I  could  understand 

What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 

1  should  know  what  Gcxl  and  man  is. 

Tennyson' 

For  some  fortunate  folk,  thinking  is  a  linear  process,  one  notion 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  another  —  single-file  fashion.  My  thought 
processes  resemble  more  the  mythical  tower  of  Bahel  with  itssimulta- 
ncous  mingling  of  many  voices.  I  hiame  my  age  or  perhaps,  hetier  pur, 
my  aging  for  the  general  anonymity  of  these  disconnected,  disemhcxliccl 
messages.  T\nc  matter  of  considering  so  complex  a  concern  as  "multi- 
culruml  art  education"  has  stimulated  a  particularly  cacophonous 
chorus  in  my  mind.^ 

Tempting  as  it  may  he  to  try  to  sort  out  into  categories  the 
arguments  that  1  hear  and  ro  take  sides  in  the  rising  dchate  ahout  the 
assorted  values  (if  any),  inherent  in  adding  yet  another  hurden  to 
overcrowded  schcx)l  curricula,  1  simply  accept  the  several  reasons 
proponents  offer.  Fundamentally,  the  message  is  a  positive  anr: 
studying  how  other  people  live  their  lives  adds  to  the  self-esteem  of 
youngsters  from  these  groups  and  helps  the  so-called  "mainstr'-am" 
children  to  better  understand  thatdi//cTcm  need  not  mean  less  valuahlc. 
^rhereare  both  practical  and  more  amorphously  imaginative  goals  tohe 
gained  hy  becoming  involved  wilfi  tfie  customs  and  helicfs  of  others. 
Among  the  many  means  that  art  teachers  (prohahly  all  teachers)  have 
to  realize  thc.TC  goals,  1  have  discovered  that  pictureh(K)ks  are  particu- 
larly potent.  For  example,  they  are  an  excellent  means  for  teaching 
abcnjt  diverse  groups  of  people. 

Just  tcxiay,  on  the  nidio,  a  husinessman  dcscrikvl  a  [aux  |\as  he 
made  while  visiting  a  colleague's  home  in  Japan.  Finding  no  ohvious 
place  to  rest  his  chopsticks,  he  stuck  them  upright  into  the  howl  of 
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sticky  rice,  not  realizing  that  the  gesture  symbolized  the  commemora- 
tion of  a  death.  How  many  such  conventions  must  be  learned  before 
one  can  be  considered  "culturally  literate"  in  Japanese?  Indeed,  in  what 
way  does  understanding  this  custom  (even  learned  the  hard  way 
through  personal  embarrassment)  move  us  into  u  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  a  complex  society?  And  who  should  have  been  more 
embarrassed,  thejapanese  host  for  failing  to  tell  his  guest  how  to  handle 
non-American  eating  tools,  or  the  scnsitive-but-ignorant  American? 
Understanding  requires  common  referents,  whether  in  abstractions 
like  words,  or  in  concrete  behaviors  like  dealing  with  chopsticks. 
Considering  the  practical  i  mpossib  i  li  ty  of  learning  al  1  languages  and  all 
behaviors,  how  do 've  choose  which  and  how  many?  Even  in  the 
microcosm  of  our  ''artworld,"  the  choices  are  virtually  infinite. 

Of  course,  there  are  those  who  have  made  the  choices  for  us,  who 
have  identified  key  monuments^  or  made  lists  of  names  to  be  memo- 
rized in  order  to  be  accepted  as  "culturally  literate,'^  or  have  produced 
a  raiige  of  curriculum  materials  guaranteed  to  help  children  appreciate 
alien  cultures.^  There  is,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  a  supposition  made  by 
such  "experts"  that  the  objects  they  identify  have  certain  inalienable 
rights  as  vessels  of  aesthetic  value.  Tbey  treat  schooling  (maybe  even 
education)  as  a  terminal  disease;  not  deadly,  but  necessary  to  provide 
a  form  of  immunization  against  future  aesthetic  infection.  And  they 
can  create  the  necessary  diagnostic  tests  to  make  sure  that  enough  of 
these  objects  have  been  ingested  to  guarantee  a  cure.*^ 

But  1  don't  believe  that  objects  arc  sacred,  self-contained  entities 
whose  qualities  have  been  discovered  and  then  divulged  by  some 
expert,  be  they  called  historian,  critic,  philosopher,  or  even  anthro- 
pologist.^ Rather,  the  stuff  someone  fashions  becomes  a  potential 
experience  for  some  others,^  and  it's  the  wonder  of  our  individual 
capacities  that  each  of  us  creates  something  personal  from  our  encoun- 
ters with  these  objects.'  A  moment's  reflection  on  the  nature  of 
translation*^  points  out  this  obvious  relationship  between  stimulation 
and  response.  Things  (artifacts,  objects,  stuff,  etc.)  are  potentially 
useful,  and  only  local  social  conventions  define  what  is  an  appropriate 
use.  To  make  of  art  a  religion  with  holy  icons  that  have  prescribed 
meanings  runs  against  my  grain.  Td  prefer  that  art  teachers  help  their 
students  extend  their  range  of  experiences  so  that  more  and  profounder 
responses  become  possible,  to  open  up  meanings  rather  than  put 
blinders  on  visions. 

Yet,  such  a  confession  is  hardly  a  fresh  universal  insight.  Perhaps 
1  can  produce  a  new  wrinkle  on  the  old  cloth  by  describing  some  objects 
which  may  provide  illuminating  experiences  to  help  penetrate  the 
darkness  of  distant  cultures.   The  picturebooks  annotated  below. 
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through  the  twin  lenses  of  story  and  pictures,  have  the  potential  to 
inform  and  to  tickle  the  imaginative  funny  bone.  The  stories  evoke 
qualities  of  cultural  values,  some  of  the  mythic  substructures  that  help 
define  a  cohesive  group  of  people.  And  the  illustrations  contribute 
information  of  person  and  place,  as  well  as  add  significantly  to  the 
emotional  content  of  the  total  work.  I've  tried  to  identify  those  books 
which  present  an  authentic  sense  of  the  originating  culture  and  have 
eliminated  those  which  play  cute  and  pretty  or  which  tend  to  overly 
Westernize  words  or  pictures.^ ^  Obviously,  picturebooks  like  these  are 
an  invention  of  recent  European  history.  But  their  traditional  form,  for 
us,  makes  their  contents  accessible,  in  some  ways  more  so  than  a 
documentary  film  and  surely  much  more  so  than  isolated  art  museum 
items  —  either  in  original  form  or  the  typically  promiscuous  reproduc- 
tion. In  plucking  these  picturebook  flowers  from  their  cultural  matrices 
and  opening  our  senses  up  to  diem,  we  come  a  bit  closer  to  understand- 
ing the  nature  of  their  generation.  Yet,  like  Tennyson's  flower,  there 
never  can  be  that  kind  of  complete  understanding,  the  sort  that  destroys 
the  mystery  of  the  yet  unknown.  More  likely,  investing  ourselves  in 
these  picture  stories  will  push  the  horizons  of  our  prejudgments, 
increase  our  powers  of  specularion,  and  enhance  that  sense  of  wonder 
which  is  at  the  roots  of  all  art. 

The  Books 

Tve  annotated  a  score  of  titles  from  historical  and  geographical 
cultures.  Obviously,  there  are  hundreds,  probably  many  hundreds  of 
books  in  English  and/oi*Gnother  language  that  have  qualities  to  help 
readers  transcend  time  and  place,  to  inform  them  by  adding  facts  to 
their  intellectual  storehouses  and  to  move  them  emotionally.  Librari' 
ans  are  superbly  equipped  to  help  you  locate  such  books. 

1.  Carole  Bayard  ( text  by  PhilMendez).  The  Black  Snowrmn.  New 
York:  Scholastic,  1989. 

Contemporary  African-American  urban  youngsters  make  snow- 
men from  dirty  snow  —  black  snowmen.  Tliey  also  keep  the  spiritual 
traditions  of  their  ancestors  in  this  story  of  living  magic  of  a  scrap  of 
Kente  cloth.  Roughly  worked  pastels  depict  the  dark  snowy  streets  and 
Jacob's  dreams  in  commanding  style,  in  ways  to  make  us  believe  in  tfie 
miracle  played  out  for  us. 

2.  Jennifer  Bent  (text  by  John  Agard).  The  Calypso  Alf)hohet.  New 
York:  Henry  Hold,  1989. 

Learn  the  lingo,  feel  the  beat  of  the  language  in  the  one-liners  that 
caption  each  word.  The  black  scratch-board  scenes  of  Caribbean  life 
arc  ink-stained  with  the  intense  purples  and  oranges  of  a  tropical 
lifestyle  —  one  that  works  with  nature  and  plays  with  the  richness  of 
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chc  spiritual  mysteries. 

i.MaiciaBrown.  OnceaMoxise  .  . .  New  York:  Scribners,  1961. 
This  Caldecott  gold  medal  winner  remains  a  most  effective  retell' 
ing  of  an  Indian  fable  told  in  very  limited  text  and  vigorous  woodcuts 
printed  in  olives  and  golds  and  brick  reds  —  hues  that  evoke  both  the 
heat  of  that  country  and  the  forest's  cool.  Animals  are  depicted  to 
emphasize  basic  character,  and  the  turbaned,  skinny  wIseman  is  the 
epitome  of  all  fakirs  and  potent  god-figures,  simultaneously. 

4.PaulGoble.  Death  of  the  Iron  Horse.  New  York:  Bradbury  Press, 


This  is  one  of  about  ten  books  Goble  has  authored  dealing  with 
American  Indians.  Each  is  based  on  recorded  events.  This  one  is  about 
a  Cheyenne  destruction  of  a  Union  Pacific  train.  Goblc*s  stylized 
visualizations  spring  from  some  paintings  done  by  Plains  Indians  on 
hides,  but  which  are  clearly  contemporary  in  design.  Text  and  pictures 
offer  a  sympathetic,  non-Hollywood  story,  one  that  expresses  the 
feelings  of  the  Cheyenne  warriors  as  they  attempt  to  halt  the  inevitable 
invasion  of  the  aliens  from  the  East. 

5.  Ann  Grifalconi.  Darkness  and  the  Butterfly.  Boston:  Litde, 
Brown,  1987. 

Fearof  the  dark  is  a  universal  human  emotion.  Osa  overcomes  her 
fear  with  the  help  of  an  old  woman  in  her  African  village.  The  long 
vertical  paintings  describe  the  daily  activities  of  the  villages  and  the 
surrounding  forest  in  a  soft-edged,  secure,  romantic  way.  The  setting 
is  African,  but  Osa's  concerns  can  reach  all  of  us. 

6.  Roberto  Innocenti  (text  by  R.  Innocenti  and  C.  Gallaz).  Rose 
Blanche.  Mankato,  Minnesota:  Creative  Education,  1985. 

This  book  is  about  Germany  toward  the  end  of  World  War  II  as 
perceived  by  a  ten-year-old  gid.  This  allegory  about  die  evils  of  war  is 
told  in  almost  caption-simple  text  butbrought  poignantly  to  life  in  very 
realistic,  full-page  pictures.  The  town  is  reconstructed  for  us  brick  by 
brick.  The  neighboring  forest  that  hid  its  concentration  camp  has  each 
twig,  each  barb  on  the  wire  painted.  The  only  scene  that  isn't  depicted 
as  overcast  is  the  last  one  after  Rose  Blanche  is  killed.  This  work  is 
about  the  culture  of  war  that  a  child  can  absorb. 

7.  Frane  Lessac  (text  by  Chadotte  Pomerantz).  The  Chalk  Doll. 
New  York;  Lippincott,  1989. 

A  Jamaican  mother  chats  with  her  young  daughter  about  her 
growing  up  on  the  island.  The  full -page  paintings  are  done  in  flat 
opaque  colors  in  a  child-like  style.  The  impression  is  both  one  of  a 
simpler,  even  idyllic  life  and  a  sympathetic  story  of  a  mother-daughter 
relationship. 


B.PiliMadelbaum.  YoubeMe.rllbeYou.  Brooklyn:  Kane/Miller 


1989. 
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Books,  1990. 

There  is  substance  to  the  problem  which  children  of  mixed  color 
face.  This  joyful  story  of  a  young  girl's  co  cern  about  not  looking  like 
her  Caucasian  father  is  told  with  respect  and  humor.  Using  household 
materials  (coffee,  flour,  etc.),  the  father  makes  himselfbrownerandhis 
daughter  whiter.  They  go  out  to  shop  and  observe  other  people  (at  the 
hairdressers  and  sun  tan  parlors)  trying  to  change  their  looks.  The  cut- 
paper  constructions  are  extremely  effective  in  focusing  our  attention 
on  the  characters  and  in  creating  genuine  emotions.  The  use  of  "coffee- 
milk"  as  the  key  metaphor  points  to  the  original  French  —  another 
cultural  insightfor  Americans  who  deny  their  children  coffee.  It  allows 
a  poetic  ending  when  the  girl  tells  her  mother  that  she's  the  product  of 
"a  piece  of  moon  that  falls  into  a  cup  of  coffee." 

9.  MinPaek.  Aekyung'sDrecmn.  San  Francisco:  Children's  Book 
Press,  1988. 

A  young  Korean  immigrant's  integration  into  American  life  is 
made  easier  because  she  always  keeps  her  heritage  in  mind,  in  her 
dreams.  Told  in  hand-calligraphed  English  and  Korean,  the  pictures 
arc  also  a  blend  of  Oriental  subject  matter  and  colors  with  a  Western 
hard-edged  approach  to  composition.  The  text  spells  out  her  initial 
feelings  of  alienation  and  the  overt  prejudice  exhibited  by  Aekyung's 
schoolmates.  By  expressing  her  dreams  about  her  Korean  home,  she  is 
able  to  gain  both  the  respect  of  others  and  herself.  There  is  a  bit  of 
information  about  Korea  here  and  a  good  deal  more  about  what  it 
means  to  be  a  human  being. 

10.  Hans  Poppel  (retold  by  Aliana  Brodmann).  Such  a  Noisel 
Brooklyn:  Kane/Miller  Books,  1989. 

This  book  provides  a  glimpse  of  the  way  things  "were"  in  the  Old 
Country  for  rural  Jews.  This  often  retold  tale  spotlights  die  rabbi *s 
common-sense  wisdom  as  he  instructs  a  farmer  with  a  noise  problem  on 
how  to  get  rid  of  it.  PoppcPs  naturalistic  watercolors  describe  scene 
after  scene  of  visual  chaos  as  the  farm  animals,  one  by  one,  arc  brought 
into  the  house.  Yet  these  very  well-crafted  pictures  fail  to  make  a  loud 
enough  noise.  They  lack  the  intensity,  the  chromatic  contrasts 
demanded  by  the  text. 

11.  Deborah  Kogan  Ray  (text  by  Brett  Harvey).  Immi^ant  Girl: 
Becky  of  Eldridge  Street.  New  York:  Holiday  House,  1987. 

New  York's  Has  t  Side,  pre- World  War  I ,  teems  wi  th  the  immigrants 
whofledRussian  and  Polish  cruelty.  Theblack,somewhatblurTy  pencil 
drawings  are  just  the  medium  to  suggest  the  life  that  young  Becky  lives: 
the  fifth  floor  walk-up,  sweat  shops,  street  markets,  religious  and 
recreational  events.  Interspersed  with  Yiddish  words  (there  is  a 
glossary),  the  longish  text  helps  make  specific  the  more  generalized 
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pictures.  Both  combine  to  draw  readers  into  the  hearts  of  Becky's 
family. 

12.  Joe  Sane  (retold  in  English  by  H.  Rohmer.  O.  Chow,  and  M. 
Vidaure;  Spanish  version  by  R.Zubizarreta  and  A.  F.  Ada).  The  Invisible 
Hunters.  San  Francisco:  Children's  Book  Press,  1989. 

From  theMiskitolndiansof  Nicaragua  comes  this  legend  about  the 
corruption  that  comes  with  progress.  The  spirit  world  helps  us  as  long 
as  we  remain  true  to  our  heritage.  The  texts  are  simple,  relatively  flat 
narratives.  But  the  illustrations,  in  contrast,  are  vividly  expressionistic 
cut  paper  and  paint  scenes  that  exude  an  other  worldliness,  that 
stimulate  the  mythic  receptors  in  us.  Jungle  leaves  are  Matisse-like  in 
their  deft  vigor;  animals  emerge  from  marblized  paper  cuttings;  sten- 
ciled white  shapes  evoke  the  emptiness  of  the  strangers'  spirits  as  well 
as  those  of  the  eternally  damned  errant  hunters. 

13.  Allen  Say  (text  by  Dianne  Snyder).  The  Boy  of  the  Three-Year 
Nap.   Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1988. 

A  Japanese  folktale  is  the  structure  for  Say's  somewhat  Western- 
ized visualizations  of  traditional  village  life.  The  architecture,  dress, 
and  occupations  are  all  from  18th  century  woodcuts,  and  the  human 
interactions  are  universal  in  combining  superstition  and  human  clev- 
erness. 

14.  Veronique  Tadjo.  Lord  of  the  Dance.  New  York:  J.  B. 
Lippincott,  1988. 

A  p(x;tic  hymn  to  those  supernatural  forces  that  transcend  time 
and  place.  Based  on  Senufu  paintings,  although  using  bright  flat  colors 
instead  of  the  traditional  brown,  the  retelling  of  the  role  of  the  carved 
mask  in  African  spiritual  life  is  both  informative  of  that  role  and  of  the 
West's  attempt  to  destroy  it.  By  maintaining  a  visual  sense  of  Senufu 
life,  albeit  in  the  stylizations  of  its  tribal  practices,  the  power  of  this 
mysterious  artifact  is  enhanced. 

15.  Joanna  Troughton.  How  Night  Came.  New  York:  Bcdrick/ 
Blackie,  1986. 

From  the  rain  forests  of  the  Amazon  comes  this  legend  of  the 
creation  of  the  living  creatures  when  night  was  set  free  by  the  Great 
Snake.  The  telling  is  clipped,  bur  the  double-page  spreads  are  redolent 
with  thevibrantgreensof  uncurbed  growth  and  the  brilliant  plummage 
and  skins  of  the  jungle's  fauna.  It's  easy  to  be  sucked  into  this  exotic 
world,  to  feel  the  wet  heat  of  the  river  and  to  be  frightened  by  the 
crouching,  glowering  jaguar. 

16.  Julie  Vivas  (by  Elizabeth  Hathorn).  The  Train  to  Bondi  Beach. 
Brooklyn:  Kane/Miller  Books,  1989. 

It's  the  washy  watercolors  with  their  brown  inkline  drawings  that 
,:ell  us  about  the  time  and  place  of  this  story  of  early  boyhood.  The 
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specifics  of  car  styles,  bathing  suits,  and  people's  hats  tell  us  much  more 
than  the  text  about  the  "yesterday  look."  That  it's  Australia  is  of  no 
importance,  apparently.  It*s  a  Caucasian  world  we  sec,  somewhere  by 
the  sea.  Vivas'  pictures  present  that  world  in  a  loving,  almost  dreamy 
fashion,  but  she  provides  all  manner  of  details  so  that  we  become 
participants  in  that  dream.  Her  compositions  of  active  people,  in- 
volved even  as  they  sit  on  the  tram,  create  a  reality  of  which  we  want 
to  be  a  part. 

17.  Stephen  Von  Mason  (told  by  James  dc  Souza,  adapted  by 
Harriet  Rohmer;  Spanish  version  by  Rosalina  Zubizarretta).  Brother 
Anansi.  San  Francisco:  Children's  Book  Press,  1989. 

Anansi,  the  trickster,  came  to  the  Americas  with  the  first  Africans. 
In  this  story  from  Central  America,  he  takes  human  form  to  outwir  an 
anthropomorphic  jaguar  who  has  won  the  lottery.  The  full-page 
paintings  vibrate  with  sharply  contrasting  yellows  and  blacks,  shimmer 
with  lush  greens  and  are  sparked  by  spikey  blue  waters.  Tlie  stylized 
characters,  drawn  with  heavy  black  oudines,  are  composed  in  flat 
landscapes  that  are  at  times  surreal.  This  is  a  funny  story  that  visually 
pokes  us  in  our  ribs.  That  we  tend  to  side  with  the  trickster  tells  us 
something  about  the  keepers  of  this  folktale. 

18.  Ian  Wallace  (text  by  Jan  Andrews).  Very  Last  First  Time.  New 
York:  Atheneum,  1986. 

For  those  of  us  who  visualize  the  Inuits  living  in  a  colodess  white 
world,  this  setting  of  a  young  gid*s  first  solo  hunt  for  mussels  under  the 
ice  pictures  quite  another  one,  more  an  impressionistic  blending  of 
purples  and  blues  with  orange- tinged  clouds.  The  seabottom  lit  by 
Eva's  candles  is  beautiful  but  spooky;  and  the  lifestyle  of  her  village  with 
its  frame  houses  and  electrical  appliances  show  the  contrasting  com^ 
plexity  of  this  culture. 

19.  Ed  Young.  LonPoPo.  New  York:  Philomel,  1989. 

An  ancient  Chinese  folktale  that  captures  a  bit  of  Chinese  culture 
but  exposes  even  more  of  the  universal  human  delight  in  stories  of 
youthful  courage  overcoming  evil.  Here,  three  young  sisters  kill  a  wolf 
masquerading  as  their  grandmother.  Young  centers  the  story  on 
attributes  of  the  gingko  nut  as  the  magnet  which  draws  the  wolf  to  his 
death.  The  visuals  are  expressionistically  used  paint  and  pastels  which 
produce  intense  hues  ^nd  misty  blacks  that  contrast  with  gutsy  reds  and 
pinks.  Young  sets  d^em  all  in  vertical  panels,  the  thinner  ones 
reminiscent  of  Chinese  hangings.  Gids  can  be  brave  and  smart  in  all 
cultures. 

ZO.MargotZemach.  ItCouIdAlwaysbeWorse.  New  York:  Farrar, 
Straus,  and  Giroux,  1976. 

Compare  this  with  PoppePs  orchestration  of  the  same  Yiddish 
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folktale.  Warcrcolors  arc  used  to  exaggerate  poverty,  small  quarters, 
and  human  and  animal  behavior.  There  is  a  Chagall-like  quality  to 
some  scenes,  where  everything  seems  to  be  flying  through  the  air.  The 
pictures  resound  with  individual  characters  whose  ensemble  playing 
create  a  coherent  score  which  exemplifies  the  village  culture  of  the 
story. 


Kenneth  A.  Marantz  is  Professor  of  Art  Education,  the  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  was  a  recipient  of  the  USSEA  Edwin 
Ziegfeld  Award. 

Notes 

1.  Ricks, C.B.  (1987).  Tht  poems  of  Tamyson.  LosAngcIcs:  University  ofCiilifornia 
Press.  "Mower  in  the  Crannied  Wall,"  1870. 

2.  Son\e  six  years  ago,  a  colleague  (Professor  Rogena  Dcgge)  and  1  got  "caught  in  the 
maelsirom  of  scholarly  debate  abour  cross-cultural  value*"  and  sought  our  mutual 
salvation  in  a  paper  we  d el i v er ed  at  INS IlA's  Congress  in  Bath,  EIngland.  "Seeking 
Cultural  Understanding:  Gaining  Euupatl^etic  Knowing  Tluough  ri^e  Art  of  the 
Picturebook,"  April,  1985,  used  philosophical  and  anthropological  tools  to  build 
our  case.  More  recent  publications  devoted  to  concerns  about  art  and  culture 
(although  not  about  picturebooks  per  se)  include  F.  G.  Chalmers  ( 1987),  "Cultur- 
ally Based  Venus  Universally  Based  Understanding  of  Arc"  in  Blandy  and  Congdon 
(lids.),  An  maDoTuxracy,  (1987).  New  York:  Teachers  College  Press.  And  also 
J.  Clifford  (1988),  The  Pred'tcmneni  of  Culture:  Tweiuieih^eniuiy  Ethnographic 
LiterOLureand  Art.  Cambridge:  Harvard  University. 

3.  Try  H.  W.  Janson  sKe^Monumcnuo/iii€fJistoryt/An(/959):  AVisud  Survey  or 
most  any  history  of  art  text  or  course. 

4.  E.  D.  Hirsdi's  (1987)  Cuhural  Uieracy:  What  Every  American  Needs  to  Know. 
Boston:  1  loughton  Mifflm,  with  its  list  of  trivial  facts  proved  very  popular  with  the 
Scrabble  crowd. 

5.  For  example,  check  out  recent  issues  of  School  Arts  and  Activities  for  practical 
examples  or  read  M.  Andrews  (1984),  "A  Multicultural  Art  Implementation  Proj' 
cct**  in  An  Educoiion,  36(5). 

6.  With  additional  funding  now  going  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, !  am 
convinced  tliat  l}\e  push  for  a  national  ser  of  art  tests  (for  students  and  teachers)  will 
"move  forward  "  If  you  were  on  the  team,  what  items  would  you  include  that  you 
know  every  child  and/or  adult  in  America  should  know? 

7 .  These  experts  tell  stories,  even  as  you  and  1,  and  what  they  tell  us  about  is  constantly 
being  retold  by  new  generations.  Wow  they  set  their  talcs  is  what  attracts  an 
audience  rather  than  the  substance  of  their  claims. 

8.  C.  Pepper,  Principlei  of  Art  Appreciation,  (1949).  New  York:  \  larcourt  Brace.  "A 
great  work  of  art,  m  our  view,  is  the  potentiality  of  a  vivid  and  satisfactory  human 
experience.  The  possibility  of  tl\at  exjxirience  lies  in  the  structure  of  the  physical 
object .  . .  the  condition  for  our  having  an  experience  lies  in  ourselves." 

9.  D.  Macaulay's  Motel  of  the  Myneriei  (1979),  Houghton  Mifflin:  liosion,  is  a 
delightful  spoof  of  archaeology  that  points  out  how  "artistic  intent"  and  idiosyn' 
cratic  appreciation  can  tell  equally  plausible  but  different  stories. 
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10.  G.  Stciner's  After  Babtfl  (1975),  New  York:  Oxford  University,  explores  the 
complexity  of  Cranslaring  in  his  usual  comprehensive  and  argumentative  way.  This 
work  will  command  more  than  a  "moment*s  reflection." 

1 1.  ^X^c^e  possible^  I've  chosen  books  created  by  natives  of  the  cultures  presented  in  the 
stories.  Yet,  wher\  1  think  of  the  Tokyo  Quartet  superbly  playing  Mozart,  I  realize 
howthissortof  limitation  denies  the  value  of  education.  The  list  docs  stress  quality 
in  both  the  verbal  and  the  visual  shaping  of  the  stories.  When  possible,  multiple 
interpretations  can  be  exploited  to  point  out  the  value  of  idiosyncratic  responses. 
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Allison,  B.  (Ed.)  (1987).  Special  Theme:  Art  Education  and 
Creativity.  Bulletin  of  the  Iruematlonal  Bureau  of  Education.  Paris,  FR: 
United  Nations  Education,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization,  61  St 
year,  no.  244/245,  3rd  and  4th  quarters. 

Reviewed  by  Doug  Blandy 
University  of  Oregon. 

The  United  Nations  Education,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation (UNESCO)  has  as  its  purpose  facilitating  international  coopera- 
tion and  understanding.  As  such,  this  organization  is  known  for  its 
promotion  of  justice,  law,  human  rights,  and  other  basic  freedoms. 
Noteworthy  among  the  projects  that  it  has  supported  are  the  historic 
preservation  efforts  associated  with  the  Aswan  Dam  in  Egypt,  research 
on  the  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  energy  through  the  European 
Clbuncil  for  Nuclear  Research,  and  its  general  support  of  museums  and 
humanistic  study  throughout  the  world. 

UNESCO  was  established  in  1946  and  currently  consists  of  131 
member  nations.  The  United  States  is  not  among  them.  In  the  mid- 
1980s,  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Singapore  can- 
celed their  membership  for  a  number  of  reasons,  including  a  charge  that 
UNESCO  was  ideologically  biased  in  favor  of  third  world  or  non- 
industrialized  nations.  Such  organizations  as  the  American  Library 
Association,  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors,  the 
American  Psychological  Association,  and  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  are  currendy  urging  the  Bush  Admini- 
stration to  reconsider  its  absence  among  the  member  nations. 

Through  UNIPUB,  UNESCO  publishes  books  and  monographs 
that  present  issues  related  to  education,  science,  geography,  culture, 
social  sciences,  communication,  and  law.  UNIPUB  also  publishes  the 
periodicals  The  Courier,  Museum,  and  the  Bulletin  of  the  Intemadond 
Bureau  of  Education.  The  International  Bureau  of  Education  supports 
comparative  studies  in  education.  Although  the  Bureau  was  indejxnd- 
endy  founded  in  Geneva  in  1926,  it  became  a  part  of  UNESCO  in 
1969.  It  claims  intellectual  and  functional  autonomy  from  UNESCO. 
The  Bulletin^  a  quarterly  periodical  formerly  tided  Education  Documen- 
tation and  Inforvfiation,  is  designed  so  that  each  issue  promotes  a  special 
theme  through  an  analytical  introduction  complimented  by  an  anno- 
tated bibliography.  Themes  have  included  family,  education  for  rural 
development,  environmental  education,  education  of  women  in  devel- 
oping countries,  and  special  education.  Each  issue  also  contains  a  non- 
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theme  related  section  on  recent  educational  policy  literature  and  an 
"awareness  list"  of  publications  of  interest. 

Brian  Allison,  from  the  International  Society  for  Education  through 
Art  (INSEA)  and  Leicester  Polytechnic,  United  Kingdom,  was  invited 
by  the  International  Bureau  of  Education  to  edit  a  theme  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  on  art  education  and  creativity.  This  theme  Issue  is  only  the 
second  on  an  arts- related  area  in  ten  years  (the  first  being  an  issue  on 
aesthetics  in  1978).  The  Bureau's  purpose  for  tliis  issue  of  the  Bulletin, 
as  stated  in  the  Preface,  is  to  "contribute  to  the  cross-fertilization  of 
ideas  and  practices  at  an  international  level"  (p.  3 )  that  would  take  into 
account  developments  since  the  issue  on  aesthetic  education  in  1978. 
INSEA,  with  Allison  as  its  representative,  was  invited  to  participate 
because  of  the  international  reputation  of  its  members.  In  this  way,  the 
Bureau  could  ensure  that  the  annotated  bibliography  and  the  editorial 
process  would  be  equal  to  its  purpose  for  the  issue. 

Allison's  introduction  to  the  bibliography  articulates  a  view  of  art 
and  art  education  that  is  culture  bound  and  as  diverse  as  the  numbers 
of  cultures  represented  in  the  world.  He  promotes  this  view  through  a 
discussion  of  the  limitations  of  viewing  art  as  a  universal  language, 
theories  of  child  art,  and  a  discussion  of  cultural  commonalities  and 
differences.  Tliis  latter  discussion  includes  remarks  on  the  develop- 
ment of  INSEA  and  the  concurrent  recognition  of  diverse  definitions 
of  art.  Allison  brings  to  his  discussion  a  European  and  American  bias 
that  precludes  a  thorough  consideration  of  this  topic  from  the  point  of 
view  of  artists  and  art  educators  not  subscribing  to  the  study  of  art  and 
art  education  as  it  has  emerged  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
However,  despite  this  limitation,  his  introductory  essay  is  extremely 
valuable  as  a  primer  on  the  development  of  cross-cultural  and  multi- 
cultural views  on  art  and  art  education  in  the  Uni  ted  Sta  tes  and  Europe. 
This  introductory  essay  also  promotes  a  view  in  which  cultural  rights 
arc  also  human  rights. 

The  bibliography  on  art  and  creativity  that  follows  Allison's 
introduction  was  compiled  under  Allison's  direction  by  sixty-one 
editorial  contributors  representing  thirty-nine  nations.  The  United 
States  was  represented  by  Al  Hurwitz,  Maryl  Fletcher  Y)c  Jong,  Larry 
Kantner,  Caryl- Ann  Miller,  and  Yvette  Jayson  Spencer.  Other  edito- 
rial contributors  representing  other  nations  will  be  well-Known  to 
readers  in  the  United  States.  These  include  Anna  Mac  Darbosa  from 
Brazil,  Graeme  Chalmers  from  Canada,  and  John  Steers  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  bibliography  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  is  titled 
3S  an  "Annotated  Bibliography"  of  books  and  reports.  The  second  part 
is  a  "Select  Bibliography"  on  the  foundations  of  art  education  theory 
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(aesthetics/philosophy/sociology,  historical  development),  curriculum 
(survey/review  of  practices;  practices,  assessment,  and  evaluation; 
guidelines  and  policies),  reports  and  databases  (INSEA  Congresses, 
Conferences,  databases,  and  bibliographies).  The  third  part  is  titled 
"Journals  and  Periodicals".  The  "Annotated  Bibliography"  is  divided 
into  listings  by  nation.  Each  listing  consists  of  name(s)  of  author(s), 
tide  in  original  language,  English  translated  tide,  place  of  publication, 
date,  and  numbers  of  pages.  This  bibliographic  information  is  followed 
by  several  sentences  that  describe  the  book  or  report.  These  descrip- 
tions tend  to  be  non-critical  of  content.  The  "Select  Bibliography"  is 
also  divided  by  nations  with  subject  headings  listed  with  reference 
numbers  referring  the  reader  back  to  the  "Annotated  Bibliography". 
The  "Journals  and  Periodicals"  bibliography  also  divides  listings  by 
nation.  Each  listingcontainsthetitleof  the  journal  or  periodical, how 
often  it  is  issued,  and  address  of  the  publisher.  This  is  followed  by  an 
annotation  of  several  sentences  that  tends  to  be  non-critical  of  content. 

It  is  likely  that  this  bibliography  can  promote  the  "cross-fertiliza- 
tion of  ideas  and  practices"  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  desires.  It 
certainly  promotes  international  access  to  scholarship  and  documents 
that  may  not  be  readily  known  in  any  given  country.  It  also  allows  for 
cross-national  speculations  and  comparisons.  Such  observations  will 
allow  art  educators  throughout  the  world  to  reflect  upon  areas  of 
emphasis  or  neglect  withi  n  their  own  countries  and  how  these  might  be 
modified  if  considered  in  the  way  in  which  such  issues  are  considered 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  addition,  global  trends  can  be  identified. 
For  example,  my  reading  of  the  bibliography  revealed  an  international 
community  of  art  educators  who  tend  to  emphasize  the  education  of 
children  and  youth  over  adults  and  who  give  equal  emphasis  to  theory 
and  practice.  This  community  is  moderately  interested  in  curriculum 
development,  multi-arts  approaches,  and  teacher  training  and  in- 
service.  Of  little  interest  at  the  present  time  is  art  education  as  studio 
education,  the  history  of  art  education,  and  adult  education. 

The  bibliography  also  reveals  areas  of  importance  within  nations. 
For  example,  the  listings  for  Ch  i  na  emphasize  textbooks  for  students  at 
all  levels  of  education,  including  post-degree  study.  In  Kenya  and 
Paraguay,  emphasis  is  given  to  indigenous  art  forms,  native  culture, 
and/or  the  use  of  local  materials.  Art  educators  in  Ghana  and  Brazil  are 
looking  at  such  traditional  art  forms  as  a  basis  for  contemporary  art.  Art 
educators  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  open  to  multi-disciplinary 
influences  on  art  education  and  creativir>'.  Aesthetics,  psychology, 
history,  sociology,  and  design  are  among  the  disciplines  represented  in 
their  listings.  Indian  art  educators  see  a  place  for  peace  education 
within  art  education. 
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Of  seeming  unimportance  to  art  educators  at  the  present  time, 
particularly  in  developed  nations,  is  speculation  on  the  relation  of  art 
and  creativity  to  indigenous  or  fourth  world  people  living  within 
developed  nations.  Listings  for  Australia,  Canada,  China,  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  the  United  States,  all  nations  with 
sizable  indigenous  or  fourth  world  populations,  reveal  little  considera- 
tion for  this  constituency.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  within  listings  there 
may  be  some  discussion,  but  where  that  discussion  is  located  is  not 
indicated.  In  addition,  the  bibliography  reveals  little  information  on 
the  art  education  of  people  experiencing  disabilities. 

These  two  omissions  by  the  international  art  education  commu- 
nity who  contributed  to  this  bibliography  are  probably  symptomatic  of 
a  larger  problem  that  1  see  as  the  one  weakness  in  this  publication. 
There  is  little  emphasis  given  to  art  education  as  it  exists  in  third  world 
or  non-industrialized  countries  or  among  representatives  of  such  coun- 
tries living  within  industrialized  nations  or  art  education  from  a 
minority  group  perspective.  Only  fifteen  of  the  thirty-nine  nations 
represented  in  this  bibliography  are  not  from  North  America  or  Europe. 
South  America  is  represented  by  four  nations,  Africa  by  five  including 
Egypt,  and  the  near  east  by  only  Israel  and  Qatar.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  such  countries  as  Mexico,  Costa  Rica,  N  icaragua, 
Nepal,  Pakistan,  and  the  Ivory  Coast  were  invited  to  participate.  If  so, 
the  reasons  for  their  absence  would  be  of  great  interest.  If  not  invited, 
1  hope  such  invitations  would  be  extended  in  the  future.  1  believe  that 
an  international  perspective  on  art  education  would  be  enriched  and  be 
more  representative,  through  the  identification  of  resources  like  tliose 
available  on  the  efforts  to  democratize  culture  in  Nicaragua,  Judith 
Baca's  work  with  Chicano  muralists  in  Los  Angeles,  and  the  education 
of  Thanka  painters  in  Nepal. 

Despite  this  limitation,  there  is  much  to  recommend  this  issue  and 
other  issues  of  the  Bulletin  to  art  educators.  With  communication 
systems  being  as  sophisticated  as  they  are,  art  educators  would  be 
irresponsible  to  not  be  aware  of  what  is  occurring  beyond  the  geo- 
political boundaries  within  which  they  work.  This  publication  assists 
in  mitigating  such  a  circumstance.  The  important  purpose  of  this 
publication  might  be  to  function  as  the  impetus  for  art  educators  to 
work  with  professional  art  education  associations  in  advocating  on 
behalf  of  renewing  the  United  States'  membership  in  UNESCO.  The 
Bulletin  of  the  Intermtioml  Bureau  of  Education  and  other  UNESCO 
publications  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  UNIPUR,  46 1 1  F  Assembly 
Drive,  Lanham,  MD  20706-4391,  USA. 
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European  CouNaL  For  High  Ability  : 


Presents  its  second 


ij^ference 


"High  Ability  in  a  Changing  Europe" 

October  25  -  28, 1990  in  Budapest 

For  information  and  registration  write  to: 
Eva  Gefferlh 
Institute  for  Psychology  of  the 
tJungarian  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Lenin  krt.  67 
H-1067  Budapest,  liungary 


CORRECTION 

In  the  1988  issue,  in  the  "Prologue"  by  Doug  Blandy  and  Kristin 
G.  Congdon,  in  the  sentence  beginning  "For  example"  on  Page 
4,  line  38,  Chalmers  is  incorrecdy  referenced  as  slating  that  the 
first  art  history  professor  was  appointed  in  Gottingham.  I'he 
appointment  was  in  Gottingen. 
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A  new  journal  addressing  controversial  and  timely 
issues  regarding  relationships  of  art  &  culture 


Available  Issues: 

please  identify  desired  volumeis) 

1:  Cultural  Policy  in  Art,  '87  □ 
2:  ArtandLaw/88n 
3:  Criticism  in  Art  &  Design,  *90  CD 
To  be  published: 
4:  Art  and  Technology,  *91  D 

Subscription  Rates: 

$10.00  Annual  issue,  Individual  rate 
$17.50  Annual  issue.  Library  rate 
$10.00  Each  back  issue 
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Name 


Address 


City. 


State. 


Zip_ 


Make  check  or  money  order  to:  U  of  O,  Departincnt  of  Art  Education,  CAC 
Write:  Controversies  in  Art  &.  Culture       Department  of  Art  Education 

School  of  Architecture  &  Allied  Arts 
University  of  Oregon,  Eugene  OR  97403 

Non-U.S.  subscriptions:  Canada  add  SI .  All  cxhcn  idd  $3  per  volume  ordered.  Make  payment  in  U.S.  Dollars. 
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The  Arts  Education 
Review  of  Books 

A  scholariy  review  of  research  and  literature 
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Editorials 


Rogcna  M.  Degf^e,  Editor 

Bcini^  editor  of  an  international  journal  brin^^s  with  it  many 
challeni^cs.  Deciding  on  appropriate  nomenclature  todescribe  racialor 
cultural  groups  is  one  challenge.  For  example,  in  this  i^ssue  Barrett  and 
Rab  use  the  terms  black  and  white  in  referri  ng  to  race.  Currencemerging 
terms  are  African- American  and  Euro-American.  The  editorial  choice 
to  use  the  terms  black  and  white  was  made  in  consultation  with  the 
authors  who  asked  us  to  retain  consistency  in  order  to  reflect  the  actual 
terms  used  by  all  those  who  participated  in  the  study.  Since  quotes 
frequently  conr.iined  these  terms,  0!ily  some  of  the  terms  could  have 
been  changed  anyway.  Also,  the  terms  are  currently  still  widely  accept- 
able within  both  racial  groups  and  generally  considered  not  pejorative. 
The  same  article  uses  the  term  Appalachian.  How  acceptable  this  term 
is  among  these  people  is  a  question;  its  use  in  the  Midwest  and  South  is 
pervasive.  Campanelli,  Stuhr  and  Barger-Cottrill,  in  their  paper,  use 
the  terms  Wisconsin  Indian  and  American  Indian  instead  of  Native 
American  because  this  is  preferred  by  the  Wisconsin  Indian  people.  In 
the  Dufrene  paper,  Native  American  and  Euro- American  are  used  and 
racial  nomenclature  is  di.^cu^secl.  The  de  Barcza  study  reveals  that  in  Fiji 
both  Ethnic  Fijians  (of  Melanesian  descent)  and  Indo-Fijians  reside, 
and  traditional  Fijian  arts  ctime  from  lx)th  groups.  Stokrocki  uses  the 
term  Dutch/Indonesian  in  her  paper. 

A  second  challenge  facing  all  editors  is  accuracy.  This  may  he 
accuracy  of  C)uotations.  As  rhe  corrections  page  discloses,  quoting  errors 
can  accidentally  happen.  Related  to  this,  a  person  may  feel  her  or  his 
views  are  misrepresetued  by  another  writer.  The  extent  to  which  an 
editorcan  be  an  unerring  watchdog  for  these  circumstances  is  problem- 
atic In  a  different  case,  Lovano-Kerr's  paper  on  the  1988  Issue  on 
DBAE  discloses  how  strongly  she  felt  that  DBAE  was  misrepresented. 
Her  reflection  |)apcr  was  invited  based  on  my  belief  in  the  professional 
presentation  of  controversial  views  and  value  of  open  dialog. 

A  third  ami  continuing  challenge  (or  editors  of  this  journal  is  in 
determining  the  meaning  of  terms  such  as  cukural.  Some  readers  may 
be  quite  resolved  on  this  matter,  bur  for  most  it  is  not  a  closed  issue.  In 
this  issue  Barrett  and  Rab  regard  gay  people  as  a  sub-culture.  The 
student  reflections  article  suggests  that  blind  people  can  be  viewed  as  a 
cultural  group.  The  same  article  reminds  us  that  most  cultures  are  made 
up  of  many  influences  from  other  countries  over  many  centuries. 
Slokr(K:ki  uses  (he  term  cultural  more  in  line  with  traditional  anthro- 
pology in  adilressii^g  descriptive  methods.  Thus,  cultural  expression, 
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culrunil  U!iiqiiciK*.ss.cross-ciilriir;il,mulricullur:il;in(lso forth  arc  exten- 
sively complex  conccprs.  As  editor,  I  cliuosc  to  not  reject  evolving 
mejinings  and  phujsibic  uses  of  terms  such  ns  cultural. 

A  fourth  ch'dllenj^e  is  the  orientation  of  w  journal.  Of  course, 
orientJirion  may  be  directly  shaped  by  editors,  such  as  the  past  issue  of 
this  journal  on  DBAE  which  was  larj^ely  socio-political.  Or, orientation 
may  reflect  the  nature  of  the  arricles  submitted  and  accepted  for 
publication  by  the  journal  reviewers.  Most  journals  chan^'C  over  time 
forbodi  these  reasons.  Several  of  the  articles  in  this  i.ssue  reflect  political 
agendas,  lliis  reflects  the  range  of  submissions  we  received.  Perhaps 
this  is  coincidental  or  an  indication  of  the  nature  of  much  current 
multicultural  and  cross-cultural  inciuiry.  I  hope  the  broadest  range  of 
culture-based  research  will  continue  to  be  submitted. 

A  most  critical  challenge  facing  an  editor  of  an  academic  journal 
is  funding.  As  you  may  k  now,  reccnti  y  the  Uni  ve  rsity  of  Oregon  and  the 
entire  state  higher  education  system  have  been  dealt  a  tremendous, 
financial  blow.  Among  cuts  of  two  entire  colleges  on  our  campus,  all 
certification  prognims  have  been  eliminated.  The  Department  of  Art 
Education  u/ill  retain  all  faculty  but  undergo  a  significant  transition  and 
name  change,  with  our  non-certification  and  graduate  programs  re- 
maining. Support  staff  a!ul  funds  for  the  student  Associate  Editor 
position  will  not  be  available  and,  .so,  guest  edi  tors  Ronald  Nepcrud  and 
Doug  Marschalek  have  been  selecred  for  the  next  issue,  it  will  be  a 
special  issue  coiuaining  only  papers  from  the  September  1991  USSEA 
conference  in  ("olumbus,  Ohio.  Therefore,  the  next  issue  will  be 
influenced  pirtly  by  die  USSEA  pa.st  presldetu.  Robert  Saunders,  who 
has  guided  die  focus  of  papers  to  be  presented  at  the  conference,  and  it 
will  be  further  shaped  by  the  guest  editors,  it  is  with  regret  that  this 
tcmpora  rytransferof  editorship  will  affect  ourdepartment'scurriculum. 
As  my  1989  editorial  and  the  following  editorial  both  indicate,  produc- 
ing this  journal  at  the  Utii versify  of  Oregon  has  become  a  basis  for 
meaningful,  practical  graduate  education  in  aspects  of  publication.  It  is 
our  hope  that  the  journal  can  return  to  us  scxin. 

Pediaps  the  greatest  challenge  is  finding  able  editorial  assistance. 
I  extend  my  deepest  gratitude  to  Eli7ahetli  Hoffman.  She  has  assisted 
widi  excellence  in  all  phases  of  diis  and  last  year's  issue  and  with  the 
publication  course,  as  well.  She  has  deepenecl  the  thoughtfulness  and 
attention  todeniil  applied  toalla.spectsofourwork  together,  and  much 
of  what  she  has  found  valuable  in  this  endeavor  she  has  given. 


Elizabeth  Hoffman,  Associate  Editor 


Reflection  is  the  theme  for  tills  issue.  Reflection  su^^j^csts  a  time  for 
re{,'rouping,'.i  reorientation  for  futurcdirections.This  is  a  reflective  time 
for  me.  As  I  finish  my  art  education  doctoral  studies  at  the  University 
of  Oret^on,  1  reflect  on  the  quahty  of  the  program,  what  1  have  learned, 
from  whom  1  have  lear!ied,  and  where  1  want  to  yo  from  here.  One  of 
many  exceptional  experiences  has  been  working  as  Asscxiatc  Editor  for 
this  journal  the  past  two  years  under  the  guidance  of  Rogena  Degge. 

Last  Fall,  Rogena  and  I  discussed  how  authors  learn  to  write.  We 
talked  about  tacit  learning  and  mentors;  the  opportunities  for  graduate 
students  to  explore  writing,  the  importance  of  scholarship,  etiquette 
anddiplomacy;  and  the  agony  of  rejection  and  need  for  endurance. This 
year's  Journal  Publication  class  evolved  from  that  discussion.  It  struck 
me  how  important  a  class  oi  this  nature  is  for  graduate  students 
considering  the  overwhelming  pressure  for  publishing  in  the  academic 
wodd.  Within  the  familiar,  supportive  environs  of  a  university  class- 
r(K)m,  we  ventured  into  the  world  behind  the  written  word.  The 
journey  has  proved  invaluable. 

1  learn  best  by  watching  others.  Or.  Degge  is  a  gcxxi  model;  her 
actions  match  her  words.  1  watched  as  our  conversations  were  turned 
inroopportuniries  for  learning  about  writing  and  publishing,  l^ingan 
editor  is  hard  work;  among  other  attributes,  one  must  have  finesse, 
gnice,  and  a  genuine  concern  for  the  people  and  subject  a  journal 
represents.  I  watched  as  |)roblems  of  scholarship  were  sm(K)died  and 
worries  over  "politically  correct"  language  were  nursed.  Rogena*s  stan- 
dards are  high,  but  respect  fosters  loyalty.  None  of  us  minded  the 
repetition  involved  in  the  editing  process  because  we  were  given  the 
simile  dvat  editing  is  like  weeding  a  garden;  first  you  pull  the  big  weeds, 
then  you  are  able  to  see  others,  and  so  forth  until  the  objects  of  the 
garden  reveal  their  special  qualities.  I  think  our  garden  l(X)ks  pretty 
gcxxl.  We  hope  you  enjoy  this  issue  and  are  moved  to  reflect  on  its 
contents    as    well    as    the    process    of    its  production. 


liditoriiilb 
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Twelve  High  Sch(x>l  Students,  a  Teacher,  a  Professor  and 
Robert  Mapplethorpe's  Photographs:  Exploring  Cultural 
Difference  Through  Controversial  Art 

Terry  Barrett 
Sharon  Rab 

This  is  a  dcscrlptkfe  study  of  a  student  field  trip  to  the  controversial  Robert 
Mapplethorpe  photofrraphy  exhibition^  The  Perfect  Moment.  The  study  is 
constructed  from  the  perspectives  of  a  ivffx  school  English  teacher,  some  of  her 
students,  and  an  art  education  professor  sewing  in  the  calxjctty  of  a  visiting 
art  critic .  I  mfylications  arc  forwarded  for  educating  about  controvenial  art  of 
subcultures  and  educating  for  understandir^  cultural  differences  througii  art. 

Introductbn 

A  (lozcn  high  school  students,  an  English  teacher,  and  an  art 
education  professor  serving  as  art  critic-in-rcsidcnce  had  intense, 
educationally  significant  experiences  as  they  crossed  cultural  bound- 
aries when  considering  the  controversial  photographs  of  Robert 
Mapplerhorpe,  an  artist  who  was  a  homosexual  and  died  of  AIDS  in 
1 989.  The  students  and  teacher  are  from  a  suburb  of  I^yton,Ohio,  not 
far  from  Cincinnati  where  Mapplethorpe's  travelling  exhibition,  The 
Perfect  Moment,  was  shown.  They  and  the  professor  from  a  university 
in  the  state  visited  the  exhibition  one  afternoon  after  school.  In  doing 
so  the  participants  crossed  cultural  boijndaries.  Mapplethorpe's  art  tests 
the  tolerance  of  people  within  mainstream  culture.  His  photographs 
explicitly  depict  a  gay  sadomasochistic  sub-culture  and  were  foreign  to 
these  stiKlents  of  a  predominantly  white,  conservative,  working  class 
com  muni  ty.  Art  such  as  this  is  usually  not  acknowledged  i  n  schools,  and 
much  less  an  object  of  stixly.  The  first  parr  of  this  article  provides 
contextual  information  about  the  exhibition,  the  school  setting  and 
stucfcnts.  Narratives  of  the  students,  teacher,  and  professor  about  their 
experiences  form  the  main  hixly  of  this  study.  Cx)ntexrual  information 
and  content  of  the  narratives  are  discussed  with  implications  for 
education  that  would  examine  the  art  of  a  subculture  that  strongly 
challenges  (k)minant  cultural  values. 

Context  of  the  Mapplethorpe  Controversy 
In  the  summer  of  1989  photographs  by  Robert  Mapplethorpe 
became  the  center  of  national  political  txjrmoil.  The  director  of  the 
Cx)rconin  (3allery  of  Art  in  Washington  D.C  cancelled  its  showing  of 
The  Perfect  Moment  for  fear  that  the  exhibition's  proximity  to  legisla- 
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tors  would  cndan^jcr  future  government  funding  of  the  arts  at  a  time 
when  the  budget  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  was  sched- 
uled forCongressional  review.  Theexhibitwas  partly  financed  by  funds 
from  the  endowment.  The  decision  to  cancel  the  exhibition  came 
amidst  furor  over  another  piece  of  art  financed  by  endowment  funds  — 
Piss  Christy  a  Cibachrome  photograph  by  Andres  Serrano  of  a  plastic 
crucifix  submerged  in  the  artist's  urine. 

Merely  describing  Mapplethoqxi's  photographs  was  made  contro- 
versial by  a  prominent  art  critic.  In  a  Sunday  issue  of  the  Y^euf  York 
Tim£5»  Hilton  Kramer  (1989)  declared:  "1  cannot  bring  myself  to 
describe  these  pictures  in  all  their  gruesome  particularities,  and  it  is 
doubtful  that  this  newspaper  would  agree  to  publish  such  a  description 
even  if  I  could  bring  myself  to  write  one"  (p.  7).  In  the  same  paper  one 
week  later,  however,  Grace  Glueck  (1989)  described  the  exhibition 
with  no  apparent  difficulty: 

The  Mapplethorpc  show  is  a  retrospective  of  the  artist's 
work  that  contains  images  depicting  homosexual  and  hetero- 
sexual erotic  acts  and  explicit  sadomasochistic  practices  in 
which  black  and  whi  te,  naked  or  leather  clad  men  and  women, 
assume  erotic  poses.  Along  with  these  photographs  arc  fash- 
ionable portraits  of  the  rich  and  trendy,  elegant  floral  arrange- 
ments and  naked  children-images  that  might  not  necessarily 
be  considered  indecent  if  viewed  singly  but  that  in  this  context 
seem  provocative,  (p.  I) 

Potentially  offensive  pictures  that  neither  of  these  two  critics 
mention  in  derail  arc  a  man  urinating  into  another's  mouth,  a  close-up 
of  a  fist  and  forearm  penetrating  an  anus,  a  close-up  of  mutilated  male 
genitals,  and  a  portrait  of  the  arrist  with  a  bull  whip  protruding  from  his 
anus.  These  particular  pictures  are  from  the  X,  Y,  Z  Portfolio.  It  is 
displayed  in  three  rows,  each  with  thirteen  photographs  presented  in  a 
long  grid  on  a  table  that  angles  up  from  an  adult  viewer's  waist.  These 
black  and  white  photographs  are  smaller  (c.  8*  x  10")  than  the  rest  of 
the  photographs  in  the  exhibition.  They  are  accompanied  by  finely 
printed,poetic  text  that  ishung  on  the  wall.  In  Cincinnau  the  portfolio 
was  in  a  room  of  its  own  behind  a  red  velvet  rope. 

Controversy  surrounding  Mapplethorpe's  work  was  particularly 
heated  in  Cincinnad.  During  the  opening  of  the  exhibition,  sheriffs 
deputies  and  Cincinnati  police  officers  shut  down  the  exhibition  for 
ninety  minutes  to  make  videotapes  of  it  for  evidence.  As  they  did, 
protesters  chanted,  *Tianamcn  Square!,"  "Fascisls!,"  and  "CesKipo  go 
home !"  Til  e  center  and  its  director  were  indicted  by  a  grand  jury  on  two 
counts  of  pandering  pornography.  Tlie  first  count  cited  a  photograph  of 
a  nude  boy  and  one  of  a  partially  nude  girl.  The  second  count  cited  five 
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photographs  from  the  X,  Z  Portfolio.  After  ei^'ht  months  of  legal 
battles  in  this  hndmarlc  obsceni  ty  case,  the  di  rector  a  nd  the  center  were 
acquitted  on  October  5, 1990. 

Context  of  the  Museum  Visit 

The  excursion  to  the  Mapplethorpc  exhibition  was  part  of  a  year 
long,  after  school  arts  program  for  which  high  school  students  received 
academic  credit.  They  had  seen  other  exhibitions  during  the  year.  This 
was  the  final  trip,  and  included  a  visit  to  an  artist's  studio  after  the 
exhibition  and  dinner.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  Mapplethorpe 
exhibition,  the  teacher  made  this  tripelective. The  art  center  placedan 
age  restriction  of  eighteen  years  to  enter  the  exhibition.  Because  of  the 
age  restriction,  the  juniors  and  some  of  the  seniors  in  the  group  were  not 
allowed  to  attend. 

To  familiarize  the  students  with  Mapplethorpe's  work  so  that  they 
could  better  decide  their  level  of  involvement,  the  teacher  had  books 
containing  the  artworks  discreetly  placed  in  the  school  library.  Some 
of  the  parents  knew  about  the  trip,  but  since  the  students  were  eighteen, 
parental  consent  was  not  nece^ssary,  The  son  of  the  president  of  the 
Parent  Teachers  Association  was  part  of  the  group,  attended  the 
exhibition,  and  later  discussed  it  with  his  parents. 

The  professor  had  an  hour'-long  session  with  the  students  and  their 
teacher  during  an  afternoon  class  period  the  day  they  went  to  the 
exhibition.  He  began  the  session  by  introducinghimself  as  a  visitingart 
critic.  He  said  that  he  would  lead  them  ina  discussion  ofMapplethorpe's 
photographs,  but  that  he  was  not  there  to  convert  anyone  to  a  position 
for  or  against  the  photographs,  and  encouraged  them  to  choose  their 
own  positions  regarding  the  controversy.  He  stressed,  however,  that  he 
was  there  to  facilitate  an  open  and  rational  critical  discussion,  and 
hoped  that  all  would  be  respectful  of  each  other  and  tolerant  of 
differences  of  opinion. 

Prior  to  the  class  he  had  removed  the  spine  of  The  Perfect  MomerU 
catalogue  (Mapplethorpc,  1988).  He  handed  one  photographic  page  to 
each  member  of  the  group  including  the  teacher.  Anyone  could 
exchange  an  i  mage  for  another  if  they  were  too  uncomfortable  with  the 
one  they  received.  Since  they  had  previously,  on  their  own,  seen 
Mapplethorpc's  books  in  the  library,  and  since  he  had  only  an  hour  of 
discussion  with  them,  he  chose  the  most  controversial  images  so  that 
they  would  be  better  prepared  for  the  exhibition.  He  led  them  in  an 
organized  discussion,  asking  each  to  first  describe  thephotograph  he  or 
she  was  holding.  Then  as  a  group  they  interpreted  the  photographs, 
answering  the  question  'What  are  these  about?"  Finall  y  they  judged  the 
photographs,  discussing  their  value  and  whether  they  should  have  been 
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made  and  shown.  The  discussion  at  first  was  subdued  and  tense,  but  soon 
became  spontaneous  and  lively,  with  a  friendly  tone. 

At  the  arts  cente**  :he  Educational  Projects  Director  guided  the 
group  in  a  touring  lect  of  the  exhibition .  The  students  knew  her  from 
earlier  visits.  She  is  an  b  st  and  the  group  visited  her  studio  later  that 
evening  after  eating  at  a  fast  food  restaurant.  All  returned  to  the  high 
school  parking  lot  at  about  1 1 :00  that  night. 

The  teacher  asked  the  students  to  record  their  impressions  and 
feelings  about  the  Mapplethorpe  exhibition  in  a  journal  and  asked  that 
these  be  shared  with  the  professor  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Eight  of  the  12 
students  complied  with  the  request.  More  might  have  complied  but 
their  spring  days  were  also  filled  with  the  excitement  of  prom  and 
graduation.  Their  journal  entries  were  written  in  the  days  immediately 
following  their  visit.  Excerpts  from  their  journals  are  quoted  below  with 
their  permission  and  under  fictitious  names.  The  teacher  wrote  an 
account  of  the  experience  that  was  accepted  for  publication  in  the  Ohio 
Journal  of  the  English  Language  Arts  (Rab,  in  press).  Portions  were 
adapted  and  edited  for  this  article.  She  met  with  the  students  during  the 
summer,  shared  her  written  report  with  them  and  asked  if  they  had  any 
problems  with  it.  They  did  not.  The  professor's  account  was  written 
from  notes  six  months  after  the  event. 

Participants 

The  student  group  was  composed  of  twelve  high  school  seniors  from 
one  of  several  suburbs  outside  of  Dayton.  Dayton's  population  is 
predominantly  black,  secondarily  Appalachian.  At  the  time  of  this 
study  the  suburban  public  high  school  had  about  1800  students,  about 
1700  of  whom  were  white.  Five  of  the  students  in  the  participating 
group  were  male  and  seven  were  female.  Eleven  were  whi  te  and  one  was 
Chinese^American.  All  of  the  students  who  participated  in  the 
Mapplethorpe  experience  arc  cuncntly  in  college. 

The  teacher  is  a  white  female  in  her  mid-forties.  She  holds  a  B.A. 
in  English  and  a  M.  A.  in  Education  and  has  accrued  about  forty  hours 
in  arts  education.  She  teaches  courses  in  English  literature  methods  at 
the  University  of  Dayton.  At  the  high  school  where  she  has  been 
employed  full-time  since  graduating  from  college,  she  teaches  honors 
classes  in  English  literature,  composition,  comedy  and  satire,  and 
creative  writing.  She  advises  an  extra-curricular  fine  arts  club  wi  th  more 
than  250  student  members  who  attend  arts  events  and  exhibitions.  She 
is  also  advisor  to  the  sch(x>rs  literary  magazine.  She  taught  all  of  the 
students  in  the  group  in  at  least  one  course  and  is  advisor  to  all  of  them 
in  cither  or  both  the  club  and  the  literary  magazine.  She  met  the 
profes^sor  during  a  summer  media  institute  where  he  was  teaching 
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criticism.  When  the  opportunity  arose  to  tnkc  students  to  the 
Mapplcthorpc  exhibition,  she  invited  the  professor  to  become  part  of 
the  educational  experience  as  a  facilitator  of  art  criticism. 

The  pTo/cssor  is  a  white  male  in  his  mki  forties.  He  is  an  associate 
professor  in  a  large  department  of  art  education  where  he  teaches 
criticism  courses,  writes  art  criticism,  edits  a  critical  newspaper,  and 
researches  the  teaching  and  learning  of  criticism.  He  serves  as  an  art- 
critic'in-education  for  the  Ohio  Arts  Council,  engaging  school  and 
civic  populations  incritical  discussions  of  contemporaryart  (Barrett,  in 
press).  In  the  capacity  as  art-critic-in-education,  he  was  invited  to  the 
high  school  by  the  English  teacher  for  a  two  day  residency.  He  met  with 
th  ree  classes  and  led  cr  i  tical  discussions  of  con  tern  pora  ry  pa  i  n  ti  ngs,  met 
with  the  student  travel  group  to  discuss  Mapplethorpe's  photographs, 
and  conducted  a  session  about  the  photographs  with  about  fifteen 
teachers  who  voluntarily  attended  an  after  school  discussion.  His  fee 
was  paid  by  the  arts  council,  and  the  school  system  paid  his  lodging  and 
travel  expenses. 

The  Teacher's  Account 

I  did  not  arrange  the  trip  to  the  Mapplethorpc  exhibition  to  be 
sensational.  A  series  of  circumstances  led  us  to  it.  This  was  to  be  our 
fourth  scheduled  trip  to  the  center .  Many  of  the  students  had  previously 
seen  Serrano's  photographs,  a  small  number  of  Mapplethorpe's  photo- 
gr;iphs,  ancl  other  sexually  explicit  material  on  previous  trips.  But 
Mapplethorpc  was  different  for  them  and  for  me. 

As  an  English  teacher  and  a  fine  arts  sponsor,  I  saw  this  exhibit  as 
a  good  opportunity  to  confront  issues  of  censorship  in  the  arts  and 
literature.  Since  we  had  scheduled  the  Mapplethorpc  exhibition  well 
before  local  controversy  about  It  arose,  1  felt  that  if  I  had  cancelled  the 
trip,  I  would  have  been  censoring  my  students'  experiences.  However, 
I  was  uneasy  about  taking  them  into  such  a  difficult  situation  without 
preparation.  I  remembered  my  own  discomfort  when  I  was  originally 
confrontccl  with  the  images. 

At  my  request,  the  high  school  librarian  brought  two  Mapplethorpc 
IkxJcs  from  the  public  library  into  the  school  library.  One  book  included 
a  series  of  photographs  of  woi.r^n,  some  nude,  none  eroric.  The  other 
depicted  black  men,  rTK)St  of  them  nude,  some  in  homoerotic  poses.  As 
1  sat  in  the  wriring  center  in  the  library  during  a  lull  between  students, 
1  surrcpdriously  turned  the  pages  of  the  erotic  poses.  The  principal,  a 
friencl,  entered;  I  started,  hid  the  boolc,  and  blushed. 

The  librarian  kept  the  books  in  the  back  room  of  the  library  and  I 
alerted  the  stmlents:  If  they  had  any  hesitations  about  going  to  the 
exhibirion,  they  should  quietly  take  a  look  at  the  books.  \  confessed  to 
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them  that  I  had  not  behaved  very  maturely  when  1  had  first  seen  the 
pictures — 1  had  giggled  and  blushed  and  while  I  was  not  shocked,  1  was 
obviously  nervous.  When  we  met  to  discuss  whether  we  should  attend 
the  exhibi  tion,  I  asked  what  they  though  t  about  the  photographs.  Steve 
raised  his  hand  and  said,  *'We  think  that  you  lead  a  sheltered  life." 

When  Terry  (the  visiting  critic)  came  to  school  in  May,  1  had  him 
meet  the  students  going  to  the  Mapplethorpe  exhibition  in  a  separate 
group.  They  sat  in  a  circle  in  my  room  while  Terry  distributed  photo- 
graphs. The  students  wanted  me  to  go  first.  I  described  Mapplethorpe*s 
self'portrait  wirS  thebullwhip.  1  spoke  evenly,  oddly  unembarrassed — 
perhaps  because  the  students  and  1  had  already  established  a  relation- 
ship built  on  trust. 

Susan  was  next.  She  calmly  described  the  hotly-contested  picture 
of  a  little  girl  with  exposed  genitalia.  Brian  held  the  photograph  of  the 
man  in  the  three-piece  suit,  a  depiction  of  a  black  man  from  shoulder 
to  knee,  mid-stride  with  penis  protruding  well  beyond  the  length  of  the 
zipper  placket.  Brian  described  the  photograph  using  an  elaborate  scries 
ofpoliteeuphemisms.  Karen  had  the  most  difficult  picture — difficult  in 
all  respects.  She  at  first  could  not  decipher  the  sick  riddle  of  male 
genitalia  wrapped  in  wire  and  bleeding.  Once  she  understood  it,  she 
described  it,  although  she  cringed  as  she  spoke.  When  1  asked  each  of 
them  if  they  stil  I  wanted  to  see  the  exhibit,  all  of  them  decided  to  go  and 
two  hours  later  we  headed  for  Cincinnati,  a  small  caravan  of  vans  and 
cars.  By  the  time  we  entered  the  Contemporary  Arts  Center.  1  think 
that  these  eighteen  year  olds  were  better  prepared  than  most  of  the  older 
adults  viewing  the  exhibit. 

The  gallery  was  crowded  and  people  stared  at  the  cluster  of 
students.  The  students  stared  back.  As  our  group  slowly  made  its  way 
around  the  walls  of  the  open  portion  of  the  exhibit,  we  noticed  that 
most  of  the  patrons  entered  the  center,  paid  their  admission  fee,  and 
immediately  headed  for  the  separate  room  housing  the  X,  Y,  Z  Portfolio. 
When  they  returned  to  the  main  gallery,  they  tended  toquickly  scan  the 
walls  and  leave. 

At  last  we  came  to  the  room  reserved  for  the  X,  Y,  Z  Portfolio. 
Sandy  (our  tour  guide)  encouraged  the  students  to  enter  and  examine 
the  photographs  behind  the  red  velvet  rope  stmng  between  brass 
stanchions.  The  students  slowly  moved  the  length  of  the  table.  They 
were  quiet  and  serious.  1  stayed  behind  them,  wondering  at  the  arrange- 
ment and  relationship  of  these  difficult  pictures.  The  men,  most  in 
leather  and  bound  by  chains  or  caught  in  mechanical  devices,  were 
constricted  in  pain.  The  vise  was  there.  The  self  portrait  with  the  whip 
was  there.  Another  man,  bound  by  leather,  had  been  beaten,  his  mouth 
bled  and  safciy  pins  pierced  his  nipples.  1  had  to  look  away.  The  students 
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had  the  same  reaction. 

Terry  and  I  stood  behind  the  velvet  rope  as  Sandy  discussed  the 
portfolio  with  the  students.  She  asked  them  if  they  noticed  a  relation- 
ship among  the  series.  The  students  frowned  and  studied.  Wi  th  almost 
panic,  I  saw  what  she  was  alluding  to.  The  shape  of  the  flowers  repeated 
the  shapes  of  die  torture,  repeated  the  shapes  of  the  organ.  ''X"  related 
to  "Y;*  "Y"  rciatcd  to  "Z"  in  each  vertical  trio  of  pictures.  The  flowers 
took  on  a  sexual  ity.  The  orchids  were  distended,  the  lilies  contorted,  the 
chrysanthemums  exploded.  And,  yet,  the  flowers  were  still  beautiful, 
still  part  of  a  natural  world  amidst  all  this  that  is  labeled  unnatural. 

As  Sandy  continued,  a  strange  process  began.  Bill  left  the  group  of 
students  still  huddled  around  the  portfolio  and  gently  leaned  against 
me.  I  reached  out  and  touched  his  arm,  sensing  that  this  is  what  he 
wanted.  Louie  soon  followed  and  quietly  stood  behind  me.  Then  slowly, 
even  as  Sandy  continued  talking,  the  entire  group,  without  really  being 
awareoftheir  actions,  moved  behind  theprotectivevelvetcord, behind 
the  teacher  and  tl.e  professor,  and  out  of  sight  line  of  the  exhibit.  I 
wanted  to  leave,  too. 

We  shared  fast  food,  and  these  young  adults  who  had  been  so  quiet 
and  serious  as  they  absorbed  a  world  they  had  not  known,  were  giddily 
discussing  the  prom  as  though  the  world  were  all  lace  and  no  leather. 
We  talked  in  our  van  on  the  way  home,  but  we  talked  of  school,  their 
dates,  and  lives.  We  made  passing  references  to  what  we  had  seen,  but 
the  power  was  still  too  strong.  We  needed  to  talk  the  next  day.  And  to 
write.  I  was  not  at  all  sure  of  the  reactions  that  would  come  from  this. 
Terry  was  curious,  too,  and  we  spoke  on  the  phone  several  t^mcs  in  the 
next  few  days. 

We  discussed  the  experience  in  the  writing  center  and  in  August 
we  had  a  pre-college  reunion  at  my  home.  The  students  cooked  the 
hamburgers  while  we  saton  thefront  porch  and  I  shared  the  paper  I  had 
written  (Rab,  in  press)  on  our  experience  with  Mapplethorpe.  I  asked 
them  if  I  had  adequately  captured  the  moment.  One  of  them  said 
"perfectly"  and  we  all  laughed.  They  accepted  my  views  as  valid,  but 
were  once  again  preoccupied  with  their  lives  and  their  plans. 

Most  of  them  have  dropped  by  school  since  they  started  college. 
Hcathercameback  to  tell  me  that  her  philosophy  professor,  a  priest,  had 
discussed  the  Mapplethorpe  controversy  in  class  and  had  asked  if 
anyone  had  seen  the  exhibition.  Heather  eventually  had  raised  her 
hand.  "Mrs.  Rab,  he  was  impressed  that  I  knew  so  much  about  it.  I  have 
thought  about  it  a  lot  in  philosophy,  Tm  glad  that  I  went."  So  am  I. 

The  Professor's  Account 
I  drove  my  car  from  the  high  school  to  the  arts  center  with  Susan, 
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one  of  the  students.  As  the  others  were  going  off  to  vans  in  the  school 
parking  lot,  Susan  offered  to  keep  me  company  on  the  trip.  Not  wanting 
to  make  the  trip  alone,  I  gladly  accepted.  The  trip  was  about  an  hour  and 
a  half,  and  during  diat  time  we  had  a  discussion  which  colored  all  of  my 
experiences  with  the  group. 

Susan  revealed  that  she  had  not  seen  die  Mapplethorpe  photo- 
graphs before  our  discussion  and  was  quite  shocked  by  the  one  I  had 
handed  her  (I  don't  remember  which)  and  the  odiers  we  discussed.  I 
toldherthatlfcit  badi  y  that  1  had  i  n  troduced  her  to  th  e  work  so  abrup  t  ly 
and  apologized,  explaining  thatl  drought  everyone  had  seen  the  work 
in  the  library.  She  had  not.  After  much  private  consternation,  and 
consultation  with  two  cf  her  teachers,  she  had  just  decided  to  take  the 
trip.  She  is  a  religious  pcison,  actively  involved  in  a  teen  church  group. 
She  feared  the  exhibit  might  "comjpt"  her.  She  said  that  the  only  male 
nudity  she  wanted  to  see  was  her  husband's  when  she  eventually 
married.  She  decided  to  come  on  the  trip  to  expand  her  knowledge,  but 
as  we  drove  she  expressed  doubts  about  going,  saying  that  she  didn't 
know  if  she  had  to  know  about  homosexual  people  because  they  were 
not  part  of  her  life. 

I  was  very  impressed  with  the  seriousness  with  which  she  decided 
to  see  the  exhibition  and  it  countered  any  tendency  I  had  to  minimize 
the  students*  experiences  and  my  responsibility  to  the  group.  On  the 
drive  back  after  the  long  day,  Susan  brought  along  Sophia.  The  three 
of  us  talked  a  little  about  the  intensity  of  the  exhibition,  but  the 
conversation  turned  to  theirafter  school  jobs,Sophia'sfamily'sChinese 
restaurant,  and  how  her  brother  cooks  her  special  dishes  to  surprise  ^er 
when  she  comes  into  the  restaurant.  The  two  girls  exchanged  concerns 
about  the  colleges  they  had  chosen,  and  what  they  would  major  in — 
nuclear  engineering  for  Susan  and  pre  med  for  Sophia.  Their  talk 
eventually  settled  on  their  upcoming  prom,  and  :^ppropriate  flowers  for 
the  color  of  their  dresses.  I  was  struck  by  the  emotional  ranges  of  their 
lives,  from  their  sobriety  with  the  Mapplethorpe  photographs  and  their 
excitement  and  anxiety  about  colleges  and  the  prom. 

Early  in  the  group  discussion  at  the  high  school  that  afternoon,  I 
remember  how  Tod  had  talked  so  articulately  about  Man  in  Polyester 
Suit.  Tod  did  a  fine  job  describing  the  photograph's  subject  and  form, 
artfully  employing  several  euphemisms  for  the  man's  sex  organ,  unable 
to  utter  the  word  "penis."  Several  in  the  group  noticed  this,  were 
amused,  and  gently  chided  him  about  it.  He  finally  said  the  word  and 
everyone  laughed  in  gocxl  spirit.  It  made  the  rest  of  the  discussion  easier. 

At  the  art  center,  I  watched  the  group  react  to  the  photographs,  to 
the  guide,  and  to  each  other.  The  mood  in  the  main  gallery  was  one  of 
aesthetic  awe.  1  am  very  familiar  with  the  photographs,  but  1  loved 
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seeing  them  anew  through  the  students'  reactions,  noticing  where  they 
paused,  which  ones  quieted  them,  and  by  which  they  were  amused.  1 
wished  they'd  had  more  time  to  meander  the  exhibit  on  their  own.  Our 
tour  guide,  however,  was  in  firm  control. 

The  guide  had  much  interesting  anecdotal  information  about  the 
artist,  recent  art  history,  and  the  hanging  of  the  show,  but  I  wished  she^d 
had  less  to  say  in  her  own  analyses  of  some  of  the  images.  I  would  rather 
havehcaid  the  students  than  her.  I  noticed  the  stixlcnts fidgeting  as  she 
spoke  at  length  about  some  photographs.  She  seemed  not  to  notice  or 
not  tocare.  I  mentally  and  si  lendy  objected  to  the  "right  answers"  to  the 
rhetorical  questions  she  posed  and  then  answered.  She  did  not  seek  the 
students*  responses — this  was  her  tour,  not  theirs,  her  occasion  to 
passionately  plead  her  defense  of  the  embattled  exhibition. 

She  reached  the  peak  of  her  emotional  defense  at  the  X,  Y,  Z 
Portfolio.  She  directed  the  students  to  look  closely  at  the  images,  some 
of  which  are  very  gruesome.  I  watched  one  of  the  girls  flinch  and  turn 
away.  Aside  from  some  whispering  and  grimacing,  the  students  were 
very  quiet.  The  guide,  however,  became  louder,  her  tone  seemed  shrill 
to  me  as  she  became  more  insistent  about  the  goodness  of  the  work.  We 
were  being  preached  to.  As  we  became  more  silent,  she  seemed  to 
become  more  insistent.  The  students  physically  backed  away  from  her. 
Some  turned  their  bodies  toward  the  door.  I  found  myself  very  anxious, 
wanting  to  step  between  them  and  her.  I  felt  hostile  toward  her  and 
protective  of  the  students.  I  made  eye  contact  with  Sharon  (the 
teacher),  and  her  (ace  reassured  me  that  the  situation  was  okay. 

As  we  left  the  center,  some  of  these  mature,  bright  and  sensitive 
young  adults  instantaneously  turned  into  children  noisily  sliding  down 
rail  ings,  and  walking  down  the  up  escalator.  At  the  fast  food  restaurant 
no  one  wanted  to  talk  about  the  exhibit.  Some  gave  glib  comments 
about  how  it  was  all  "fine."  But  a  boy  and  a  girl  left  the  restaurant 
abruptly,  the  girl  crying.  Sharon  reassured  me  the  situation  was  all  right 
and  later  told  me  that  Emily  was  upset  by  the  sadomasochistic  images 
because  they  reminded  her  of  the  sexual  abuse  of  her  younger  brother. 

Beneath  their  glibness  and  avoidanceof discussion,  I  sensed  sn-ong 
but  inchoate  feelings  in  the  students.  I  was  very  concerned  that  they  be 
given  a  chance  the  next  day  to  express  themselves  and  decompress  in 
an  emotionally  safe  environment,  but  no  time  was  scheduled  for  them 
to  meet.  I  felt  sorry  that  I  would  not  be  available  to  them.  I  trusted  their 
teacher,  but  strongly  encouraged  Sharon  to  arrange  a  meeting  with 
them,  to  give  diem  a  chance  to  talk  with  her  if  they  needed.  1  promised 
to  call  her  the  next  day.  When  1  did,  she  told  me  how  she  had  not  been 
able  to  schedule  a  meeting,  but  that  they  all,  individually  and  in  small 
groups,  sought  her  out  throughout  the  day.  I  was  happy  about  that. 
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The  Students'  Accounts 

Sophia.  Tenry  showed  us  what  I  thought  to  be  the  worst  pictures  of 
the  bunch.  Well,  not  the  worst,  the  most  controversial  would  be  a 
better  word.  Most  of  the  pictures  I  couldn't  even  look  at  without 
squirming — ^a  lot!  However,  I  am  glad  Terry  went  through  this  process 
to  prepare  us  in  Cincinna  ti —  I  think  seeing  without  preparation  a  life 
size  blow-up  of  a  penis  coming  out  of  a  business  suit  would  be  a  big  shock 
to  me.  Down  there  I  noticed  a  woman's  expression  when  she  passed  by 
that  picture;  it  was  like  '*Oh  my  God,  I  can't  believe  this  photo  at  all!" 
I  thought  it  very  funny  (her  face,  that  is).  I  do  agree  that  they  are  art. 
The  lighting  and  shading  bring  out  the  beautiful  blackness  of  the  skin 
on  the  black  men.  I  am  glad  that  I  attended.  This  exhibit  showed  me 
Mapplerhorpc's  experiences  as  a  person  living  a  homosexual  lifestyle. 

Kristy.  Mapplethorpe's  final  artwork  for  college  was  interesting 
[Tie-rack,  1969,  a  bas-relief  sculpture  utilizing  a  Madonna  image).  1 
have  been  raised  Catholic  (actually  have  had  it  forced  down  my  throat 
by  my  father),  but  1  don't  really  believe  in  it — but  I  have  to  because  of 
Dad.  The  idea  of  playing  with  Mary  with  the  different  shapes — the 
dissection  of  the  Virgin  Mother — was  to  me  saying  "Ha!  Ha!"  to  the 
church — your  religion  cakes  me  apart,  so  Tm  going  to  take  the  Mother 
apart.  The  "X,  Y,  Z  Portfolio"---especially  "X*'  and  "Z"— was  the  worst. 
YUCK!  I  wish  that  Sandy  could  have  allowed  us  to  just  walk  around  the 
exhibit  and  been  quiet. 

Emily.  One  thing  I  found  interesting  about  the  whole  experience 
was  in  Mrs.  Rab's  room  and  at  the  art  center  it  seemed  like  we  were  all 
nervous  about  looking  at  one  picture  too  much.  I  could  be  wrong,  but 
1  think  if  we  were  by  ourselves — OK — if  I  was  by  myself — I  would  have 
looked  at  them  longer,  or  more  closely.  Am  1  making  sense?  But  when 
we  were  all  together  there  was  some  pressure  to  appear  like  you  didn*t 
really  want  to  look  at  it.  But  we  were  all  probably  as  curious  as  the  next 
person. 

Susan.  I  have  a  hard  time  evaluating  the  Mapplethorpc  exhibit  for 
myself.  I  saw  the  pictures  and  listened  to  the  tour,  but  I  just  pushed  the 
pictures  1  couldn*t  deal  with  out  of  my  mind.  I  suppose  that  I  am 
offended  by  the  "unnatural"  shots,  as  I  would  call  them.  1  have  seen 
them  and  now  know  stuff  like  that  goes  on,  bur  because  of  my  apathy 
towards  them,  1  suppose  I'm  just  nor  ready  to  process  an  analysis.  I 
viewed  them  objectively  and  am  glad  that  I  made  the  trip  to  see  the  rest 
of  the  show.  My  morals  make  me  think  of  them  as  "dirty  pictures."  1  see 
hate  and  violence  in  the  X  Y  Z  questionables.  1  think  that's  OK.  Art  is 
good  because  it  meets  the  viewer  where  he  is  in  maturity,  knowledge, 
and  morality. 

Brian.  There's  no  doubt  that  the  pictures  are  harsh  and  revealing, 
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a  nd  had  1  not  been  prepared  in  some  way,  1  might  have  had  a  harder  ti  mc 
dealing  with  the  subject  matter.  It's  important  to  know  a  little  bit  about 
the  artist  and  where  he  was  coming  from  with  the  photographs  before 
actually  seeing  them.  1  guess  this  is  true  for  all  art.  1  had  the  hardest  time 
with  the  X,  Y,  Z  Portfolio.  1  agree  that  it  is  an  important  part  of  the 
cxhibit.butthesewere  the  pictures  I  found  most  offending.  On  the  same 
note,  however,  1  didn't  feel  threatened.  The  subjects  weren  t  violent 
and  Mapplethorpe  isn't  trying  to  lure  anyone  into  his  lifestyle  throiigh 
his  woik.  He's  only  presenting  his  lifestyle,  a  documentary  of  the  times, 
his  "Perfect  Moment."  Morally  1  find  homosexuality  sickening  and 
Mapplcthorpc's  work  repulsive.  But  why  should  1  close  my  eyes  to 
reality?  And  what  right  do  1  have  to  impose  my  morals  on  anyone  else? 
I  guess  that's  the  root  of  the  controversy. 

Louie.  I'll  admit  at  the  beginning  I  was  very  excited  about  going  to 
this  show  because  of  all  the  outrage  over  it.  1  love  controversy.  But  when 
the  day  came  and  Mr.  Barrett  talked  to  all  of  us  about  the  work  1  started 
wondering  why  1  was  going  to  see  this  show.  Then  1  remembered  it  is 
because  I  don't  believe  in  censorship  of  the  arts  and  I  had  to  go  and  find 
out  what  the  fijss  is  all  about.  Well,  1  found  out.  1  found  out  that  with 
each  passing  photo  1  came  to  an  understanding  oT  how  and  why 
Mapplethorpe  coulddo  such  a  thing  with  his  camera.  Finally  after  much 
thought  I  had  it:  He  is  showing  us  pictures  about  how  he  feels  about  hh 
world  and  showing  us  his  world  at  the  same  time.  His  work  is  different, 
but  it's  art.  Mrs.  Rab,  I'm  glad  we  saw  some  of  this  and  had  the 
conference  with  Terry  Barrett  first.  Especially  for  some  of  the  others' 
sake.  It  would  have  shocked  me  tremendously  if  1  had  not  have  known 
anything  about  his  work.  If  I  was  shocked,  imagine  what  some  of  the 
others  would  have  said. 

Chad.  A  few  of  the  Mapplethorpe  pictures  revolted  me.  The 
picture  of  the  man  urinating  into  another  man's  mouth,  for  example, 
was  almost  too  much.  As  a  whole,  his  work  was  great.  He's  got  some 
great  concepts,  and  the  wa,  they  were  presented  made  me  think.  1 

assume  that's  what  he's  trying  to  do  He  didn't  create  what  he  did 

to  incite  arguments  or  hostility.  He  did  it  because  it's  art.  To  make  us 
think  about  our  society  and  who  we  are  in  it. 

J.  D.  At  eighteen,  1  feel  as  though  I've  formed  a  solid  set  of  values 
about  sex.  Tvc  either  read  about  or  seen  any  form  of  sex  on  T.V.  and  in 
magazines,  so  any  curiosi  ty  or  fear  concerning  sex  has  been  cleared  away 
through  my  knowledge.  I've  had  close  relationships  with  girls  for  the 
past  couple  of  years  and  I'd  like  to  think  that  my  most  recent  relation- 
ship is  based  on  common  respect  and  compassion  for  each  other  before 
being  based  on  sex.  I'm  sure  homosexuality,  sadomasochism,  incest, 
rape,  biracial  relationships  and  any  other  kind  of  widely  unaccepted 
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sexual  behavior  exists  all  across  America  as  well  as  in  Cincinnati.  To 
deny  its  existence  is  an  injustice.  Many  accepted  authors  and  artists 
have  dealt  with  the  covering  up  of  these  human  behaviors.  Harper  Lee 
deals  with  irKest,  rape  and  biracial  relationships  arxl  injustice  in  To  Kill 
a  Mocicingbird,  lo  name  one  work.  In  thcfuuire,  as  homosexual  behavior 
becomes  more  prevalent  in  our  society,  then  perhaps  artwork  that  deals 
with  the  questions  it  raises  will  become  accepted.  Perhaps  this  was  *The 
Perfect  Mon>ent"  to  bring  this  subject  niSttCi,  the  convergence  of  both 
sexes,  the  convergence  of  painful  and  pleasurable  sexual  experiences, 
arxl  the  convergence  of  races  into  mainstream  America. 

Discussion 

As  educational  leaders  of  the  group  of  students,  the  authors  of  this 
study  were  very  impressed  with  the  maturity  of  students*  reactions  to 
difficult  art  from  a  sub-culture  foreign  to  them.  Their  parents,  some  of 
their  teachers,  and  many  of  the  contemporary  older  adults  in  their 
community  reacted  totheexhibition  with  emotional  violence,  mounted 
a  strong  but  eventually  failed  effort  to  censor  the  exhibition,  and 
explicitly  expressed  bigotry  toward  gays  during  the  controversy.  The 
students  in  the  group  emerge  from  within  this  community  and  seem  to 
share  some  of  its  bigotry  toward  gay  and  black  people  ,  as  evidenced  in 
some  of  their  casual  conversations  overheard  by  their  teacher  earlier  in 
the  school  year. 

Race  is  probably  a  silent  issue  in  the  controversy  over  this 
exhibition.  For  example,  many  people  traditionally  have  not  approved 
of  black  men  being  with  white  women,  and  there  is  the  stereotype  of 
sexual  prowess  of  black  males.  Some  Mapplethorpc  photographs  di- 
rectly confront  such  stereotypes  (e.g.,  Man  tn  Polyester  Suit)  however  we 
did  not  spend  much  time  discussing  racial  issues  that  the  show  raised. 
Some  in  mainstream  society  express  disapproval  of  "homocrotic"  art 
because  they  fear  viewers  will  be  enticed  into  homosexual  activities  or 
be  converted  to  homosexual  orientations.  The  only  student  comment 
in  this  regard  was  to  the  contrary:  Mapplethorpc  "isn't  trying  to  lure 
anyone  ....  He's  only  p  esenting  his  lifestyle.'* 

Mapplethorpc's  work  can  be  viewed  as  a  contribution  to  new 
knowledge.  Susan  initially  wondered  if  she  needed  this  knowledge,  but 
the  rest  of  the  students  seemed  to  feel  it  was  valuable  as  information  of 
a  culture  or  subculture  unfamil  iar  to  them.  Heather  had  the  value  of  her 
knowledge  of  the  controversial  art  praised  by  a  priest  and  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  Catholic  university  she  is  attending. 

Many  of  the  students  expressed  distaste  and  strong  disapproval  of 
the  homosexual  acts  depicted  in  the  exhibition.  However,  they  also 
expressed  tolerance  of  a  sub-culture  with  sexual  orientations  different 
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than  their  own.  Although  they  called  some  of  the  photographs 
"sickening /'  and  "repulsive,"  they  did  not  want  to  suppress  depictions 
of  them.  J.  D.  is  particularly  eloquent  in  his  refusal  todeny  the  existence 
of  different  values  and  practices,  and  saw  the  controversy  in  a  larger 
context  in  referring  to  battles  over  the  censoring  of  literature  that  deals 
with  controversial  subject  matter. 

At  certain  times,  before  and  after  seeing  the  exhibition,  the 
stiidents  denied,  often  through  humor,  that  it  might  be  troubling  to 
them.  Thus  it  is  notable  that  several  of  the  students,  after  seeing  the 
exhibition,  explicitly  mentioned  the  importance  of  having  been  pre- 
pared to  see  i  t.  We  believe  that  a  crucial  component  of  the  preparation 
was  the  teacher's  honesty  with  her  students,  that  her  admission  of  her 
own  embarrassment  with  some  of  the  photographs,  for  example,  al- 
lowed them  freedom  to  own  their  reactions,  and  to  talk  and  write  about 
them.  Establishing  a  psychologically  safe  environment  is  crucial  to 
having  honest  discussions,  especially  about  difficult  topics.  We  also 
believed  it  was  important  to  explicidy  invite  students  to  honestly 
express  their  views  about  controversies  and  differences,  and  then  to 
avoid  overtly  or  subriy  censoring  their  views.  We  believe  indoctrina- 
tion is  not  a  desirable  means  of  teaching,  and  efforts  were  made  to  avoid 
thar 

The  English  teachers  at  the  high  school  were  better  prepared  to 
deal  with  controversy  than  the  art  teachers.  The  English  teachers  had 
formulated  and  written  policies  to  defend  their  use  of  controversial 
literature  in  theirclasses.  The  art  teachers  were  not  similady  prepared. 
Moreover,  they  seemed  reluctant  to  become  involved  with  controver- 
sial art.  All  teachers  of  the  school  were  invited  to  the  after  school 
discussion,  and  the  four  art  teachers  were  invited  to  the  exhibition  One 
of  the  art  teachers  came  to  the  discussion,  none  accompanied  the 
students  to  the  exhibition.  The  art  teachers  passed  up  opportunities  to 
assume  leadership  with  thei  r  students  and  their  communi  ties  regarding 
art  that  was  headline  news  in  their  daily  newspaper  for  several  months. 

Conclusion 

This  study  reinforces  the  belief  that  art  provides  knowledge  of 
other  cultures.  1 1  also  reinforces  the  belief  that  through  the  study  of  art, 
when  combined  with  caring  education,  we  can  increase  understanding 
of  differences  among  people.  The  study  of  differences,  cultural  or 
otherwise,  commonly  takes  us  into  realms  where  people's  values, 
beliefs,  and  behaviors  are  not  aligned  with  ours.  Questions  will  always 
include:  Whatdifferencesdo  we  study,  how  do  we  study  them,  and  what 
benefitsorother  outcomes  can  comcfromknowledgeaboutothers?The 
Mapplethorpc  exhibit  provided  an  opportunity  to  confront  these  ques- 
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tions  by  viewing  and  discussing  photographs  which  portray  some 
aspects  of  a  subculture  rejected  by  most  of  society.  Further,  it  confirmed, 
at  least  for  us,  that  thcartworlccannot  be  effectively  studied  or  analyzed 
without  understanding  what  was  represented  in  the  photographs.  That 
is,  to  study  or  defend  these  photographs  for  theirformal  qualities  alone 
rejects  the  relationship  of  subject  matter,  context  and  meaning.  This 
educational  experience  with  the  students,  teacher,  professor,  and 
Mapplcthorpe's  photographs  is  unique.  Nevertheless,  it  provides  a  real, 
public  school  example  of  addressing  controversial  differences  of  groups 
of  people  through  sensitive  teaching  about  controversial  art. 


Terry  Barrett  is  a  n  associate  professor  of  art  education  at  The  Ohio 
State  University.  Sharon  Rab  is  a  high  school  English  teacher  in 
Dayton,  Ohio. 
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TRAILS  —  A  Drug  and  Alcohol  Prevention  Program 
Utilizing  Traditional  Indian  Culture  &  Artistic  Produc- 
tion 

Michael  Campanclli 
Patricia  L.  Stuhr 
Susan  Bargcr-Cottrill 

Interviem  iuere  conducted  Mnth  four  Wisconsin  InSans  iuho  shared 
nxfomadon  about  TRAILS,  a  drug  and  alcohol  prevention  program  for 
American  Indian  youth,  TRAILS  is  nadve-run  and  operates  on  eleven 
Wisconsin  reservations.  The  program  is  commtted  to  restoring  the  health  of 
the  Indian  communities  while  also  preserving  American  Indian  cultures.  In 
this  article,  various  features  of  the  TRAILS  program  are  exarmned,  speci/i- 
cally  how  traditional  arts  and  ritmls  are  vsed  with  the  intention  of  reversing 
the  destructive  pattern  of  substance  abuse  in  American  Indian  commuruties . 

Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  introdiKe  the  reader  to  a  unique  use 
of  art  education  that  is  for  rehabilitation  purposes  within  American 
Indian  communities.  Our  goal  is  not  to  assess  the  success  or  failure  of 
this  program,  but  to  describe  the  use  of  the  arts  to  preserve  American 
Indian  traditions  while  helping  to  solve  serious  social  problems. 

The  significance  of  diis  study  for  art  education  is  that  it  offers  a 
conception  of  art  defined  by  Native  American  cultures  where  art  is  an 
integral  partofcverydaylife.Thisindigcnousapproachtoart  education 
reminds  us  that  art  can  be  used  not  only  in  the  service  of  aesthetic 
expression,  but  also  as  a  vehicle  for  facilitating  the  social  rehabilitation 
process  through  using  the  arts  as  a  form  of  problem  solving,  self- 
exploration,  and  cultural  education.  Furthermore,  it  is  hoped  that  an 
awareness  of  this  American  Indian  approach  to  art  education  will 
continue  to  encourage  educators  to  develop  a  pluralistic  attitude 
towards  the  study  and  appreciation  of  art. 

Some  art  educatorshaveinvestigatcdthediversity  and  transitional 

nature  of  Wisconsin  Indian^  culture  and  aesthetic  production.  They 
have  been  concerned  with  the  acknowledgement  of  this  type  of  under- 
standing and  breadth  concerning  Indian  art  as  it  is  presented  in  the  art 
classroom  (Stuhr,  1986,  1987,  1988,  1989,  1990;  Neperud  &  Stuhr, 
1987;  Frcedman,  Stuhr,  Weinberg.  1990).  Others  have  dealt  with  a 
particular  Indian  group's  culture  in  art  education  curriculum  develop- 
ment  (Calvert.  1988;  Saville-Troike.  1984).  Bradle/s  research  (1986) 
concerns  Indian  children's  drawing  using  techniques/materials  from 
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the  dominant  cuIrureaspartofherstiidyortestingapparatus.Rhinchart 
and  Englchom  (1987)  suggest  using  Indian  rituals  for  art  therapy 
purposes.  Taylor  and  Swentzel  (1979)  report  an  Indian  community 
project  that  empowered  the  people  involved  to  change  the  physical 
environment  of  the  school,  the  curriculum,  and  the  art  education  goals. 
The  TRAILS  program  we  report  on  was  initiated,  administered,  and 
implemented  by  members  of  the  Indian  communities. 

This  article  focuses  on  die  Wisconsin  TRAILS  program,  which 
addresses  the  current  struggles  of  American  Indian  young  people 
ranging  in  age  from  six  to  eighteen.  The  term  TRAILS  is  an  acronym 
meaning  'Testing Reality  And  Investigating  Lifc^ styles."  Prevention  of 
substance  abuse  among  American  Indian  youth  is  the  main  purpose  of 
the  program.  Originating  in  Red  Cliff,  TRAILS  was  developed  by  the 
Great  Lakes  Intertribal  Council  and  is  currently  active  on  all  eleven 
Indian  reservations  in  the  state. 

Four  Wisconsin  Indians  provided  information  about  the  TRAILS 
program:  Mildred  Elm  and  Joe  Ackley ,  tribally  affiliated  with  the  Lac  du 
Flambeau  Chippewa  Reservation;  Marvin  IMoe  Jr.,  affiliated  with  the 
Red  Cliff  Chippewa  Reservation;  and  Gail  Ellis,  with  the  Oneida 
Reservation.  Three  of  the  individuals,  Elm.  Defoe  and  Ellis,  were 
selected  because  they  were  identified  as  artists  and  coordinators  of 
TRAILS  programs  during  a  previous  research  project  (Stuhr,  1987). 
The  last  interviewee,  Joe  Ackley,  stepped  into  theTRAlLS  coordinator 
position  after  Mildred  Elm's  resignation. 

Methodology 

The  methodology  and  procedures  for  this  field  study  are  part  of  the 
social  anthropological  research  paradigm.  The  punxDse  of  using  field 
study  methodology  is  to  develop  an  interpretation  of  the  culture  of 
those  studied  in  a  particular  setting  (Wolcott ,  1988).  The  intent  of  this 
study  was  to  investigate  what  theTRAILS  coordinators  thought  about 
their  program  and  to  examine  their  use  of  traditional  arts/aesthetic 
cultural  productions  to  attain  their  goals. 

The  interviews  with  the  coordinators  consisted  of  questions  that 
were  designed  to  discover  the  coordinators'  experiences,  shed  light  on 
their  attitudes  and  beliefs,  andfocuson  what  they  thought  affected  their 
use  of  the  traditional  arts/aesthetic  cultural  productions  in  their  pro- 
gram. Questions  used  to  establish  this  information  were  influenced  in 
their  constmction  by  Spradley  (1979).  The  type  of  questions  asked 
concerned:  biographical/cultural  and  program  information.  The  inter- 
views took  place  on  the  reservations.  The  Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation 
is  comprised  of  approximately  170,000  acres  that  are  located  in  the 
northern  center  of  the  state  in  Vilas  and  parts  of  Iron  and  Oneida 
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ccxjntics.  The  Indian  population  in  this  area  is  approximately  1,385. 
Red  Cliff  Reservation  is  located  at  the  northern-most  tip  of  Wisconsin 
on  Lake  Superior  in  Bayfield  County.  It  is  made  up  of  slightly  under 
2,000  acres  with  an  Indian  population  of  approximately  925.  The 
Oneida  Reservation  is  near  Green  Day,  Wisconsin  in  Drown  and 
Outogamie  counties.  It  encompasses  2,000  acres  and  has  an  Indian 
population  of  4,040  (Lurie,  1987;  Wisconsin  Department  of  Social 
Services,  1983). 

The  interviews  were  tape  recorded  and  transcribed.  Additional 
information  was  provided  by  phone  conversations  with  the  informants 
and  other  TRAILS  program  personnel ,  and  from  a  pa  mphlet  describi  ng 
the  program  and  its  goals. 

Philosophy 

The  71^  AILS  philosophy  is  based  on  the  importance  of  reconnecting 
the  Indian  people  to  the  ancestral  wisdom  of  traditional  Wisconsin 
Indian  cultures.  The  goal  is  to  increase  the  self-esteem  of  TRAILS 
participants  and  to  instill  in  them  a  sense  of  pride  in  their  community 
(OSHKI-OGIMA-ANISHINABE,  1989).  In  order  to  accomplish  its 
goal  each  TR A ILS  progra  m  gi  ves  i  ts  members  the  opportuni  ty  to  use  a n 
American  Indian  perspective  to  address  the  issue  of  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  as  well  as  other  current  social  problems  such  as  AIDS  and  suicide. 
Employing  a  holistic  model,  TRAILS  integrates  cognirive,  emotional, 
and  spiritual  dimensions  and  encourages  members  to  make  responsible 
life  decisions  that  are  consistent  with  traditional  Indian  values. 

The  TRAILS  organization  is  Nan ve-run  and  staffed.  It  is  based  on 
the  bclic|:fhat  Indians  are  best  able  to  help  themselves  when  guided  by 
their  own  people  (Bobo,  Cjilchrist,  Cvetkovich,  Trimble,  and  Schinke, 
1988).  The  interviewees  felt  that  many  services  provided  by  non- 
Indian  programs  are  culturally  insensitive.  Lacking  in  native  values, 
these  programs  operate  without  Indian  support  and  often  offend  or 
alienate  the  people  they  intend  to  help  (Vizenor,  1984).  Many  Ameri- 
can Indians  mistrust  the  services  offered  by  white  organizations  and  as 
TRAILS  coordinator  Joe  Ackley  noted,  they  are  generally  ineffective 
because  no  matter  how  well-intenrioned,  they  do  not  really  understand 
Indian  concepts.  One  TRAILS  publication  indicates,  for  example,  the 
white  values  of  individual  achievement  an^l  immediacy  are  not  aligned 
with  the  Indian's  greater  emphasis  on  cooperation  and  patience  (OSHKI- 
OGIMA'ANISHINADE,  1989).  This  conflict  of  values  is  inherent  in 
the  problem  of  cross-cultural  social  service  deli  very  (Dobo,  etal.,  1988). 
When  non'Indian  educators  or  counselors  offer  assistance  to  American 
Indians,  differences  in  value  orientation  as  well  as  styles  of  communis 
cation  and  common  I  ife  experiences  may  present  obstacles  to  successful 
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delivery  of  professional  services.  Research  suggests  that  the  most 
effective  and  culturally  relevant  professional  services  for  Native  Ameri- 
cans come  from  Irxlian  staffed  agencies  and  institutions  (Dubray, 
1985).  Realizing  the  importance  of  being  culturally  sensitive  in  dealing 
with  American  Indian  difficulties,  the  TRAILS  program  is  staffed  by 
local  Indians  who  take  leadership  roles  in  investigating  community 
approaches  to  common  social  problems.  TRAILS  staff  members  believe 
that  their  genuine  concern  fosters  a  trust  and  rapport  whereby  they 
naturally  become  role  models  for  the  Indian  children  to  identify  and  feel 
comfortable  witli.  Joe  Ackley  explained  that  the  investment  made  by 
the  TRAILS  staff  "comes  from  the  heart"  and  it  is  this  kind  of  deep 
commitment  that,  in  his  opinion,  accounts  for  the  great  success  of  this 
tribal  program. 

Without  much  active  recruitment  or  advertising,  TRAILS  attracts 
a  consistent  number  of  children  and  youth.  The  program  is  often  first 
learned  about  by  word  of  mouth  among  friends.  As  a  member,  a  child 
will  attend  a  weekly  TRAILS  meeting  on  a  specific  night  according  to 
his  or  her  age  group.  For  special  events,  all  TRAILS  members  are  united 
in  one  large  group.  Although  designed  specifically  for  reservation 
communities,  TRAILS  will  not  turn  away  children  living  off  reserva- 
tions. Occasionally,  adolescents  are  referred  to  the  program  by  the  court 
system.  A  referral  may  be  made  for  first- time  offenders  who  have  not 
committed  serious  crimes.  Involvement  with  TRAILS  is  recommended 
in  the  hopes  of  preventing  future  problems  with  the  law. 

Indian  Traditions  in  TRAILS 
The  TRAILS  coordinators  irvlicared  that  a  variety  of  TRAILS 
activities  are  employed  in  order  to  provide  a  basis  for  meaningful 
discussions.  Some  examples  of  typical  kinds  of  activities  are  those  found 
in  many  other  youth  groups,  such  as  watching  movies,  taking  field  trips, 
participating  in  athletic  competitions,  and  exploring  career  choices.  In 
addition,  TRAILS  includes  participation  in  events,  such  as  powwows, 
pipe  ceremonies,  roundhouse  meetings,  and  art  lessons  based  on  such 
things  as  beadwork  designs  and  finger  weaving  which  are  needed  for 
their  participarion  in  traditional  Indian  activities.  Such  American 
Indian  events  are  included  in  the  hopes  that  they  become  a  vehicle  for 
facilitating  a  sense  of  pride  in  Indian  culture  which  is  so  integral  to  the 
TRAILS  philosophy. 

According  to  the  Tl^AILS  staff,  the  older  members  of  the  culture 
play  a  particularly  important  role  in  contributing  to  this  effort  since  it 
is  believed  that  they  carry  with  them  the  knowledge  passed  down  from 
countless  generations.  In  an  effort  to  retain  the  spirit  of  their  cultureand 
keep  it  alive,  TO  AILS  aims  to  strengthen  the  contact  between  older 
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and  younger  generations  by  frequently  inviting  the  elders  to  demon- 
strate art  forms  and  to  discuss  traditional  values, history,  myths.etc.The 
ciders  often  communicate  through  the  traditional  American  Indian  art 
of  storytelling,  TRAILS  participants  hear  about  tribal  legends,  myths, 
and  tales  that  focus  around  themes  of  people  overcoming  great  obstacles 
by  cooperating  with  natural  and  spiritual  forces.  The  purpose  of  this 
kind  of  storytelling  is  to  communicate  the  idea  that  "despite  hardships, 
one  can  achieve  great  things  and  win  a  respected  place  in  the  world" 
(OSHKKOGIMA'ANISHINABE,  1989,  p.  4). 

An  important  goal  of  TRAILS  is  to  encourage  more  open  expres- 
sion of  feelings.  Gail  Ellis  believes  a  longstanding  problem  among 
contemporary  Indians  has  been  the  repression  of  feelings  as  a  result  of 
playing  out  the  stereotypical  role  of  the  stoic  Indian,  who  shows  no 
emotion.  Ms.  Ellis  asserts  that  TRAILS  challenges  this  stereotype  by 
educating  its  members  that  having  a  place  to  openly  speak  with  each 
other  about  their  struggles  is  truer  to  the  traditional  American  Indian 
way  of  life.  She  points  out  that  her  people  must  restore  and  strengthen 
the  ritual  of  talking  circles  where  any  tribal  member  could  speak  their 
mind,  vent  their  anger,  frustration  or  pain  without  being  judged. 

Traditionally,  pcRonal,  social  and  even  political  problems  were 
resolved  through  patient,  in-depth  discussion  among  tribal  members. 
By  revivingthe  tradition  ofthetalkingcircIes,TRAILS  seeks  to  provide 
a  safe  environment  where  children  can  leam  eflfcctive  listening  and 
communication  skills. 

To  facilitate  this  age  old  tradition,  Mildred  Elm  has  used  a  specific 
technique,  that  of  passing  around  a  "feeling  can"  in  which  feeling  words 
arc  contained.  Each  group  member  takes  a  turn  drawing  a  word  from  the 
can  and  discusses  that  particular  feeling,  relating  it  to  his  or  her  own  life. 
A  child  may  draw  the  word  "sad,"  for  example,  and  this  may  give  him 
or  her  the  opportunity  to  discuss  an  unhappy  event.  With  the  support 
of  Ms.  Elm  and  the  group,  the  child  can  leam  to  accept  sad  feelings  and 
discuss  possible  ways  to  deal  with  the  associated  problems. 

Ritual  and  Art  in  TRAILS 

The  TRAILS  staff  emphasizes  that  ritual  is  an  important  part  of 
Indian  culture  and  is  often  an  integral  component  of  TRAILS  experi- 
ences. For  example,  a  group  discussion  might  open  with  "smudging" — 
an  ancient  purification  rite  where  sweetgrass,  cedar,  or  sage  is  burned  as 
a  way  to  unite  the  sSpirit  of  the  community.  Mildred  Elm  points  out  that 
the  purpose  of  this  smudging  ritual  is  to  dissipate  any  disharmony  in  an 
American  Indian  meeting  place  with  the  intention  of  crearing  a  neutral 
or  purifying  atmosphere. 

Closely  related  to  the  acknowledged  value  of  ritual  is  the  TRAILS 
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coordinators*  appreciation  for  the  importance  of  art.  The  TRAILS 
program  teaches  the  participants  that  Indian  arts  are  integral  to  every- 
day hfeand  serve  the  important  function  of  imparting  cultural  wisdom 
through  their  creation  as  well  as  utilization.  Marvin  Defoe  noted  that 
traditional  American  Indian  art  is  not  limited  to  imparting  cultural 
knowledge,  but  also  enables  an  Indian  to  find  his  or  her  own  personal 
path.  For  many  American  Indians,  art  is  thought  to  be  a  highly 
individual,  spiritual  experience  that  helps  to  maintain  an  inner  balance 
in  a  person's  life  (McLuhan,  1972). 

Mr.  Defoe  points  out  that  every  American  Indian  artist  is 
foremost  a  spiritual  person  and  it  is  from  the  spiritual  realm  that  the 
artist's  creativity  and  imagination  stem.  In  recreating  traditional  art, 
however,  he  believes  there  is  room  for  individual  interpretation.  The 
artist  may  get  an  idea  from  a  traditional  design  passed  down  through  his 
or  her  family,  but  children  in  his  TRAILS  program  are  encouraged  to 
create  their  own  designs.  Mr.  Dcfoe*s  emphasis  is  not  on  merely  copying 
traditional  themes  or  styles,  but  on  having  the  TRAILS  children 
experience  thcdcsigns'  internal  counterparts.  As  Mr.  Defoe  states,  "We 
try  to  teach  thechildren  that  thedesigns  are  already  within  them."This 
idea,  Mildred  Elm  points  out,  originates  from  the  traditional  American 
Indian  approach  to  art,  in  which  artistic  themes  emerge  from  spiritual 
visions  anddreams .  M  ildred  Elm's  colors  and  ideas  for  her  bcadwork  and 
costume  designs  often  come  to  her  while  meditating.  Gail  Ellis  also 
emphasizes  the  introspective  dimension  of  art  in  her  TRAILS  group 
and  hopes  that  the  value  placed  on  turning  inward  for  answers  and 
inspiration  will  carry  over  into  other  areas  of  life. 

Many  of  the  traditional  arts  taught  in  TRAILS  are  functional. 
They  include  the  construction  of  birchbark  canoes  and  baskets,  fiber 
weaving,  and  embroidery  of  costumes  with  beads,  porcupine  quills,  and 
mooschair.  Depending  on  the  stafPs  area  of  ability  and  interest,  one  or 
more  crafts  may  be  emphasized.  For  example,  in  Marvin  I>:foc*s  group, 
canoes  and  birchbark  baskets  are  the  traditional  arts  that  are  dominant, 
since  these  arc  his  specialties.  Mildred  Elm*s  and  Gail  Ellis*  fields  of 
expertise  are  in  costume  design  and  bcadwork,  thus  these  are  the  art 
forms  emphasized  in  their  groups. 

The  kind  of  arts  the  TRAILS  members  get  involved  with  may  also 
be  affected  by  their  gender.  For  example,  girls  might  learn  to  create 
dance  shawls  and  boys  might  make  tobacco  pouches.The TRAILS  staff 
believes  that  inherent  in  the  learning  of  these  gender-specific  art  forms 
is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  that  defines  traditional  male  and  female 
roles.  All  of  the  TOAILS  coordinators  agree  that  this  kind  of  implicit 
message  about  valued  social  behavior  is  present  in  the  teachings  of 
many  American  Indian  arts. 
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In  addition  to lcamingaccq)tablc  Indian  social  behavior, TRAILS 
members  are  taught  to  acquire  an  understanding  of  their  place  within 
the  natural  world.  As  part  of  the  TRAILS  art  program,  participants 
gather  their  own  materials  for  the  crafts  and  sometimes  even  the  tools 
direcdy  from  nature.  Joe  Ackley  explains  that  the  meaning  of  art  would 
not  be  as  profound  if  the  materials  were  store-bought  in  kits.  He  points 
out  that  the  process  of  creating  art  is  carefully  carried  out,  so  that  some 
crafts  may  take  three  to  four  days  of  preparation  before  the  actual 
construction  of  the  object  begins.  Mr.  Ackley  believes  that  by  directing 
the  children  to  gather  materials  from  nature,  the  purpose  of  art  as  a  way 
to  strengthen  their  connection  to  the  natural  world  is  affirmed.  By 
encouraging  children  to  go  to  the  original  source,  TRAILS  aims  to 
facilitateadirect  relationship  andexpcriencewiththeearth  in  thehope 
that  the  inrerdepcndence  between  humans  and  nature  is  more  fully 
realized.  In  1  ght  of  the  American  Indians'  deep  respect  for  the  spirit  in 
all  things,  the  materials  for  TRAILS  activiries  arc  not  viewed  as  simply 
objects  for  uril  itarian  purposes.  Care  and  appreciation  for  the  art  media 
ate  stressed  as  an  important  part  of  the  artistic  process  asTRAILS  artists 
are  encouraged  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  spiritual  ec^^e^nce  of  the 
materials.  Consistent  with  American  Indian  values,  TRAILS  members 
learn  about  the  responsibility  of  honoring  materials  as  spiritual  exten- 
sions of  the  natural  world  (McLuhan,  1972). The  sense  of  gratitudeand 
debt  to  nature  that  is  a  crucial  part  of  creating  art  for  the  Indian  arrist 
is  reflected  in  Gail  Ellis'  comment  that  the  TRAILS  members  who  do 
quillwork  have  a  responsibility  to  respect  the  spirit  of  the  porcupine. 

TRAILS  participants  are  taught  that  the  making  of  any  art  incor- 
porates an  atri  tude  of  deep  respect  as  partof  the  artistic  process,  whether 
the  art  serves  introspective,  problem-solving,  decorative,  or  practical 
purposes.  The  TRAILS  program  emphasizes  that  each  American  In- 
dian art  form  is  not  only  a  statement  of  reverence  for  the  environment, 
but  also  an  expression  of  a  proper  and  respectful  relationship  to  oneself 
TRAILS  coordinators  believe  that  crearing  tradirional  art  enables 
TRAILS  parricipants  to  establish  a  personal  identification  with  their 
heritage  empowering  them  with  self-worth  and  a  sense  of  place  in  the 
world. 

TRAILS  and  Substance  Abuse  Prcvenrion 
Substance  abuse  is  a  serious  social  problem  that  has  threatened 
American  Indian  communities  for  decades.  The  reasons  for  this  prob- 
lem are  many.  They  include  stress  associated  with  the  acculturarion 
into  the  dominant  Euro-American  society  and  peer  pressure  from 
within  and  outside  of  the  Indian  community.  Research  suggests  that 
American  Indians  suffer  more  from  substance  related  problems  such  as 
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school  failure,  antisocial  behavior,  unemployment,  criminal  arrest  and 
increased  mortality  than  any  other  American  group  (Schinke,  et  al., 
1988). 

Much  of  the  literature  on  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  suggests  that 
establishing  and  maintaining  self-esteem  is  a  major  goal  of  substance 
abuse  prevention  (Beauvais  &.  LaBoueff,  1985).  Many  Native  commu- 
nities point  out  that  for  the  American  Indian,  who  has  in  recent  history 
been  oppressed  by  a  dominant  Euro- American  society,  regaining  a 
sense  of  self-worth  is  imperative  to  strengthening  and  healing  the 
individual,  as  well  as  the  Indian  community  (Murphy  &.  Dcblassie, 

1984)  . 

The  TRAILS  coordinators  state  that  their  program  helps  to  allevi- 
ate the  alienation,  and  erosion  of  self-esteem  that  they  believe  is  due  to 
the  degeneration  of  their  traditional  culture.  The  coordinators  assert 
that  since  TRAILS  focuses  on  establishing  respect  for  oneself,  one's 
heritage,  and  community,  it  is  antithetical  to  any  form  of  abuse.  The 
intentionof  TRAILS  is  to  strengthen  the  inner  resources  of  its  members 
and  help  to  teach  and  clarify  American  Indian  values,  providing 
positive  identification  with  their  culture.  TRAILS  recognizes  that 
there  is  often  a  strong  social  pressure  for  Wisconsin  IrxJians  to  include 
drugs  or  alcohol  in  their  lives.  Perhaps  where  this  social  pressure  for  the 
young  is  most  strongly  felt  is  within  a  troubled  family  where  drugs  or 
alcohol  have  become  a  major  part  of  life  (Murphy  &.  Dcblassie,  1984). 
Such  a  family  is  characterized  by  an  inability  to  face  and  cope  with  life's 
problems  in  healthy  ways.  Drugs  and  alcohol  become  a  means  of 
escaping  the  stresses  of  life  and  a  way  to  numb  the  pain  that  has  resulted 
from  the  breakdown  of  many  American  Indian  nuclear  and  extended 
families  (Beauvais  &.LaBoueff,  1985).  Research  suggests  that  serious 
substance  abuse  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  families  where  young  people 
report  feeling  unsupported  and  uncared  for  (Beauvais  &.  LaBoueff, 

1985)  . 

TRAILS  hopes  to  build  a  healthy  sense  of  family  solidarity  by 
including  some  family  oriented  activities.  Marvin  Defoe  believes  that 
these  activities  are  crucial  for  children  from  dnjg  dependent  families, 
who  often  miss  out  on  the  essential  joy  present  in  a  healthy  home.  For 
this  reason,  he  periodically  includes  afamily  night,  which  gives  TRAILS 
members  an  opportunity  to  share  family  love  and  support.  In  this 
atmosphere  participants  are  encouraged  to  experience  the  simple 
pleasure  that  comes  from  sharing  enjoyable  and  constructive  activities 
with  family  members,  and  a  social  atmosphere,  without  the  inclusion  of 
drugs  and  alcohol. 

TRAILS  aims  to  alleviate  the  social-psychological  problems  that 
arc  correlated  with  substance  abuse  by  establishing  self-respect,  a  sense 
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ofkinshipandcommunit7»andapositivesocial  environment.  TRAILS 
intends  to  reverse  dcstnictive  patterns  of  isolation,  insecurity,  and 
despair  by  strengthening  the  inner  resources  of  its  members  and  by 
developing  avenues  of  communication  and  self- awareness  based  on 
American  Indian  values.  The  coordinators  of  TRAILS  bcUeve  it  is  a 
successful  intervention  program,  because  it  offers  solutions  that  fit  the 
special  needs  of  American  Indian  youth.  In  the  TRAILS  framework, 
drug  and  alcohol  prevention  go  hand  in  hand  with  preserving  Indian 
culture. 

Summary 

The  goal  of  TRAILS  is  to  give  Indian  youth  a  sense  of  purpose  and 
belonging  by  re'e^stablishing  American  Indian  values  through  learning 
tribal  riujals  and  arts.  TRAILS  staff  believe  that  through  this  program, 
Indian  youth  may  find  a  connection  to  the  Native  American  world 
which  can  promote  a  deep  trust  and  respect  for  themselves  and  provide 
a  foundation  for  healing  the  Indian  communities.  It  is  the  staff's  hope 
that  future  Indian  generations  will  benefit  from  this  effort;  that  it  will 
enable  them  to  live  their  livcsfreefrom  chemical  dependence,  strength- 
ened by  their  American  Indian  lifestyle,  culnjre,  and  traditional  art 
forms. 

This  study  is  exploratory.  Its  focus  is  primarily  concerned  with 
providing  information  that  can  contribute  to  a  pluralistic  conception  of 
art  education.  The  intention  is  to  generate  interest  in  this  topic  by 
providing  background  material  that  will  stimulate  ideas  and  questions 
that  may  become  the  focus  of  additional  research  about  TRAILS  and 
similar  arts  programs.  It  is  suggested  that  future  studies  further  explore 
the  nature  of  these  programs,  as  well  as  examine  their  effectiveness 
through  assessing  their  impact  on  program  participants. 
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Footnote 

'The  term  American/Wisconsin  Indian  is  used  in  this  paper  bt-causc  at  this  point  in  time 
it  is  the  preferred  terminology  of  the  Wisconsin  Indian  peoples. 
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South  Seas  Examples  of  Cultural  Identity  and  Cultures  in 
Change:  Issues  for  Further  Research 

Gladys  de  Barcza 

Cultural  identity ,  mmntenance,  and  change  are  factors  addressed  in  two 
examples  of  traditional  arts  marketing  in  South  Sea  islands:  A  Samoan  shop 
oimer  commissions  high  quality  replicas  to  sell  to  tourists,  and  Fijian  art 
education  curricula  promote  the  making  ar\d  selling  of  d)jects  to  tourists. 
Implications  of  these  practices  are  addressed  ar\d  questions  for  future  research 
are  raised  regarding  maintaining  ard  promoting  cultural  identity  amidst 
complex  cultural  change. 

Introduction 

This  article  is  based  on  ( 1 )  acceptance  of  cultural  diversity  and  the 
cherishing  of  those  powerful  symbols  that  distinguish  thatdiversity,  (2) 
support  for  the  study  of  diversity  and  cultural  past  as  a  means  for 
understanding  ourselves  and  humanity,  and  (3)  the  importance  of 
understanding  complex!  ties  that  affect  culture  change.  Ethnic  identity 
classifies  the  individual  or  family,  and  functions  as  a  vehicle  for 
transmitting  the  group's  history  and  social  structure  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another  (Kellogg,  1990).  But  aspects  of  contemporary'  society 
such  as  materialism  may  impinge  on  this  transmission  and  impact  art 
education  curricula. 

This  paper  presents  two  examples  that  focus  on  the  relationships 
between  traditional  arts  and  the  economic  realities  of  marketable  arts 
of  South  Seas  islands.  The  first  example  describes  a  Samoa  n's  evolving 
interest  in  the  art  of  his  heritage.  The  second  is  qualitative  data  on 
Fijian  art  education  that  is  centered  on  the  making  of  marketab^*  •.  /  — 
the  commercialization  of  art  class  products.  These  examples  ...e 
presented  as  information  useful  in  considering  the  role  of  art  education 
in  advancing  people's  cultural  heritage  and  contributing  to  cultural 
icfcntity.  Research  questions  are  posed  to  encourage  stixlies  that  will 
advance  theory  and  curriculum  in  these  realms  as  well  as  contribute  to 
cross-cultural  understanding. 

Tourism,  economics  and  opportunities  for  study  and  travel  abroad 
have  greatly  impacted  transmission  ofculture  and  knowledge  of  cultural 
heritage  in  many  countries  where  Western  ways  are  increasingly  a  part 
of  life.  For  example,  in  some  South  Seas  settings,  fledgling  economies 
of  island  nations  are  stimulated  by  integrating  art  heritage  with  tourism. 
As  the  indigenous  people  realize  that  the  tourist  market  has  major 
income  potential,  skilled  craftspeople  reprcxiuce  indigenous  artifacts, 
museums  and  art  galleries  develop  or  refurbish  items,  and  theme  parks 
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revive  neglected  traditional  architecture  for  the  rccnactment  of  sacred 
ceremonies.  A  country's  young  people  compete  for  scholarships  abroad 
and  return  homesomctimes  abandoningcultura!  traditions  as  they  seek 
the  benefits  of  prosperity  from  new  ways.  In  such  circumstances,  both 
culturally  tmditional  ways  and  self-identity  through  knowledge  of 
cultural  heritage  may  be  threatened. 

Samoan  Art  as  Cultural  Identity  and  Economic  Profit 

Hari  thought  of  himself  as  a  European  and  ignored  his  part-Sa  moan 
ancestry.'  Instead  of  concentrating  on  his  accounting  studies  in  New 
Zealand,  Hari  became  occupied  by  the  Maori  people's  struggle  to 
maintain  their  traditional  art  and  customs.  This  precipitated  a  period 
of  introspection  for  the  now  prominent  Samoan. 

Hari  returned  to  Western  Samoa  and  mastered  the  Polynesian 
dialect.  He  worked  in  the  family  business  and  grasped  the  first 
opportunity  to  market  indigenous  handicrafts.  He  observed  that 
tourists  were  leading  consumers,  and  he  favored  experienced  collectors 
who  preferred  quality,  traditional  reproductions  to  "gaudy  souvenirs." 

Hari  photographed  museum  artifacts  and  discussed  their  elegant 
simplicity  with  skilled  village  craftspeople.  From  then  on,  he  accepted 
only  spears,  clubs  and  woven  mats  of  superior  workmanship  for  sale  in 
his  shop.  On  one  occasion,  1  witnessed  artisans  entering  Hari's 
establishment,  carrying  several  magnificent  carvings  wrapped  in  old 
newspaper.  The  ensuing  gcxxl  nanjred  bargaining  session  ended  with 
broad  smiles  signalling  the  carvers'  acceptance  of  Hari's  generous  pile 
of  tolas  (local  currency)  for  the  sculptures. 

There  was  more  substance  to  Hari  than  art-profiteering.  Without 
so  much  as  a  "sales"  gesture  to  me  toward  the  well  -stocked  showcase,  he 
began  to  elaborate  on  the  art  of  Oceania.  With  misty  eyes  and  norice- 
able  intensity,  Hari  retraced  his  discovery  and  appreciation  for  the 
culture  he  once  disdained.  Although  formal  education  did  not  seem  to 
play  a  role  in  awakening  this  Western  Samoan  to  his  own  culture, 
schools  can  be  influenrial  worldwide  in  connecting  people  to  their  art 
heritage. 

Art  Education  in  Fiji 

liackground 

The  teaching  of  art  in  some  Fiji  schools  was  investigated  to  find 
relationships  between  art  heritage  pcrpetuaHon  and  ethnic  idenrity.^ 
Of  the  many  productive  meetings  1  had  with  informants,  a  parricularly 
thought-provokingdiscussion  occurred  with  Nasinu  College's  Chair  of 
Art  Education,  Jo  Tuwai.^  The  perceptive  Fijian  described  the  initial 
failure  of  his  curriculum,  staring  that  the  subject  matter  during  his  first 
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few  years  of  teaching  was  Western-oriented  and  his  students  were 
unmotivated.  Jo  Tuwai  explains  his  later  success:  "Slowly  I  began  to 
introduce  the  Fijian  [art  heritage),  and  then  it  worked.  I  felt  it  was 
something  that  belongs  to  them;  they  value  it  and  it  must  be  revived. 
1  think  we  have  to  start  with  the  family,  when  kids  are  little."  Tradi- 
tionally, women  wove  mats,  shapedpottery,  created  stencilled  barkcloth 
and  men  carved.*  Jo  Tuwai  modified  Fijian  convention.  He  required 
both  men  and  women  in  his  classes  to  acquire  a  facility  in  all  traditional 
handicrafts.  His  rationale  was  simple:  "In  order  to  teach  a  craft,  you 
have  to  know  how  to  do  it,  whether  you  are  a  man  or  woman,  Fijian  or 
Indian." 

It  is  critical  to  understand  that  Indians  account  for  over  50%  of 
Fiji's  population.  Their  number  has  markedly  increased  from  the 
original  reserveof  laborers  imported  from  the  subcontinent  in  the  1 850s 
and  their  presence  raises  important  curricular  questions.  Ethnic  Fijians 
(the  original*  Fijians  of  Melanesian  descent,  differentiated  from  Indo- 
Fijians)  raised  in  or  near  cities  are  unfamiliar  with  the  production  of 
traditional  crafts.  Perhaps  diis  lack  of  knowledge  is  due  to  a  disengage- 
ment with  natural  learning  experiences,  which  is  part  of  daily  life  in  the 
villages. 

One  of  my  interests  was  to  learn  whether  art  heritage  wus  being 
perpetuated  through  course  content.  Observations  suggested  that  some 
teachers  were  unaware  of  the  extent  that  indigenous  culture  affected 
student  projects  and  the  extent  that  focus  on  both  Fijian  and  Indian 
populations  may  be  needed  in  the  curriculum.  For  instance,  in  the 
center  of  a  rice-growing  delta,  75%  of  the  high  sch(X)l  population  was 
of  Indian  descent.  The  Indo-Fijian  art  teacher  assigned  to  the  9 tea 
admitted  he  did  not  teach  traditional  Fijian  handicrafts  because  of  his 
restricted  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  instructor  was  the  product  of 
a  typical  Indian  home  in  which  the  island's  native  culture  w:*^  insignifi- 
cant. However,  the  potential  for  focusing  on  traditional  Fijian  art  was 
present.  Student  displays  in  the  young  teacher's  office  were  comprised 
of  tiny  Fijian  bures  (houses)  and  lalis  (traditional  Fijian  drums).  Lining 
the  shelf,  attractive  trivets  transformed  from  empty  meat  tins  covered 
with  Fijian-style  matting,  supported  coconut  half-shells  to  contain  fish 
broth.  Braided  rmgimagi  necklaces  for  suspending  sacred  tohnas 
(whalesteeth)  hung  on  the  walls. 

Gifted  Village  Oa/ts/)eo|)/e  05  Teachers 

(jjfted  village  craftspeople  are  among  Fiji's  untapped  national 
treasures  (de  Barcza,  1987).  However,  only  a  small  number  of  Fijian 
educational  institutions  have  utilized  this  source  to  demonstrate  their 
skill  or  instruct  art  classes.  Factual  events  seem  to  recommend  such 
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action.  In  1976,  under  a  former  Artist- in- Residence  program,  a 
renowned  Solomon  Islands  woodcarver  was  invited  to  a  Fiji  campus.  So 
that  he  could  be  observed  working  by  a  greater  number  of  students,  he 
demonstrated  his  technique  outdoors.  Two  years  later,  a  college 
instructor  who  was  a  spectator,  vividly  recalled  the  experience:  *There 
he  was  carving  and  he  couldn't  speak  English,  but  it  didn't  matter 
because  he  was  making  beautiful  things.**^ 

In  another  situation,  the  regular  art  teacher  at  a  prominent  girPs 
boarding  school  left  unexpectedly.  Until  a  formal  replacement  could 
arrive,  a  gifted  weaver  from  a  nearby  village  agreed  to  instruct  the 
handicrafts  class.  Her  achievement  with  the  students  was  remarkable 
even  though  she  was  not  trained  professionally  and  spoke  in  a  Fijian 
dialect.  Teaching  skills  appeared  to  be  a  natural  gift  for  this  villager  who 
created  handicrafts  as  a  way  of  life.* 

The  atmosphere  in  which  the  young  students  learned  to  weave 
intricate  baskets  was  one  of  kindness  blended  with  discipline.  On  one 
occasion,  the  villager  was  demonstrating  the  threading  of  a  palm  strip 
through  the  needle's  eye.  Thestudents,sittingcrosS'leggedonthefloor, 
watched  intensely.  Later,  in  the  classroom  decorated  with  stixlent 
basketry,  the  master-weaver  stepped  carefully  among  the  class  to  praise 
individual  performance. 

That  village  craftspeople  are  an  extraordinary  resource  for  art 
heritage  perpetuation  was  also  realized  by  the  discouraged  music/art 
teacher  at  a  Christian  school:  "If  these  things  are  not  enforced  in 
schools,  they  will  be  lost.  In  big  schools  like  this  one,  there  is  really  no 
one  trained  properly  to  teach  traditional  crafts."'  She  had  proposed 
bringing  one  of  the  last  few  remaining  village  potters  skilled  in  the 
unique  Fijian-styleclay  construcrion  todemonstrateforartclasscs.The 
lack  of  administrative  support  for  her  project  resulted  in  its  subsequent 
failure. 

Art  curricula  in  the  service  of  tourism 
In  Fiji,  a  statement  by  a  leading  educarional  authority  is  revealing: 
'The  main  function  of  art  in  the  schools  is  to  produce  marketable 
handicrafts."*  However,  a  negative  aspect  of  creating  marketable 
projects  in  the  classroom  was  voiced  by  a  bitter  teenager.  He  was  never 
permitted  to  work  on  his  wooden  mask  beyond  the  45  minute  weekly 
art  period.  When  at  last  the  carving  was  completed,  it  was  removed 
from  him  and  he  never  saw  the  mask  again.  He  was  later  told  that  the 
mask  had  been  sold  and  its  proceeds  would  contribute  toward  the 
purchase  of  new  woodcarving  tools  for  the  incoming  class.'  Perhaps, 
instead,  the  student  could  have  received  some  of  the  money  as  a 
component  of  a  program  that  focussed  on  vocational  training. 
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Even  on  a  remote  island,  pupils  were  engaged  in  creating  market- 
able crafts.  I  observed  eight-year-olds  removing  huge  palm  fronds  from 
trees  in  the  school  yard.  They  neatly  an-anged  the  immense  shoots  on 
the  grass  and  began  to  construct  unusual  sasa  brooms,  highly-prized  by 
Fijians.  Capital  Is  scarce  in  Fiji  and  foreign  aid  is  inadequate.  Guiding 
students  away  from  creating  marketable  items  would  be  seen  as  seriously 
affecting  an  important  source  for  funding  art  programs.  Students  do 
seem  to  enjoy  making  traditional  handicrafts.  The  relationship  be- 
tween this  curricular  approach  and  vocational  education  needs  exami- 
nation. At  the  present  time,  the  majority  of  upper-division  students  do 
not  elect  to  take  art  classes.  Instead,  they  prepare  for  competitive 
scholarships  by  concentrating  on  examination-oriented  subjects.  Re- 
structuring the  art  program  to  be  an  integral  part  of  other  coursework, 
such  as  language  studies,  seems  one  option  to  explore  in  advancing 
cultural  knowledge  and  cultural  identity. 

Directions  for  Further  Research 

This  paper  represents  study  of,  as  well  as  empathy  and  hope  for,  the 
emerging  nations  of  the  South  Pacific.  The  Samoan  and  Fijian 
examples  point  to  the  need  for  further  research  to  examine  the  appro- 
priateness of  or  need  for  art  curricula  that  advance  cultural  traditions 
and  cultural  identity.  The  depth  of  an  institution's  responsibility  to 
these  issues  is  summarized  by  Vincent  Wright,  President  of  the  Long 
Island  Clbunci  I  of  Student  Personnel  Administrators:  "Our  mandate  as 
educators  is  to  prepare  students  to  function  in  society  where  environ- 
ment (rather  than  race)  is  the  more  potent  force  controlling  students' 
preparation"  (Wright.  1990). 

More  than  ever  before,  researchers  and  schools  must  address  the 
current  issue  of  ethnically-diverse  student  populations  and  indigenous 
traditions.  Would  the  model  of  teaching  "art  for  art's  sake"  be  an  ill- 
fitting  shoe  for  most  South  Pacific  island  nations,  where  artistic 
endeavors  have  been  traditionally  restricted  to  the  embellishment  of 
useful  and  ritual  objects?  Tlie  production  of  war  clubs,  cannibal  forks, 
deity  sculptures  and  tanoa  bowls  still  continues  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. Yet,  as  people  become  more  international  in  experience  and 
knowledge,  and  Western  in  economic  practices,  one  must  also  iisk  to 
what  extent  learning  about  art  of  one's  own  culture  as  well  as  that  of 
other  cultures  is  economically  critical. 

Questions  for  further  research  might  include: 

1 .  What  are  the  critical  educational  goals  of  South  Seas  nations? 

2.  How  is  "art"  defined  today  in  the  Fijian  or  Samoan  world  as 
Compared  to  the  past? 
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3.  Arc  the  forces  that  created  traditional  objects  still  operating  in 
the  culture  today? 

4.  Since  heritage  is  not  just  technique,  what  other  content  would 
be  needed  toexpand  a  vocational,  technique-focused  program  in  order 
to  learn  one's  art  heritage? 

5.  To  what  extent  would  Western  art  knowledge  and  a  discipline- 
based  orientation  be  appropriate  in  shaping  art  education  curricula 
aimed  at  advancing  cultural  transmission  and  identity? 

6.  What  are  the  benefits  and  drawbacks  for  the  emerging  genera- 
tions in  these  islands  of  an  art  education  focused  on  marketable  arts? 

7.  Are  there  ethical,  educational  issues  to  learn  from  Fijians 
regarding  the  commercialization  of  the  classroom? 

8.  Can  or  should  the  marketable  arts  approach  be  exploited  to 
advance  cultural  identity  and  knowledge  of  one's  art  heritage? 

9.  What  are  some  issues  that  pit  vocational  education  and  cultural 
heritage  study  against  each  other?  How  might  thev  be  compatible? 

Whether  these  arc  reasonable  questions  from  Samoan  and  Fijian 
perspectives  is  a  critical  issue.  Itis  notfor  those  of  us  of  other  countries 
and  cultural  backgrounds  to  decide.  It  is,  however,  a  set  of  questions  to 
t;iketoknowlcdgeable  and  interested  people  in  these  islands  who  surely 
know  better  what  their  art  education  should,  ideally,  be.  Their 
responses  would  offer  valuable  information  to  art  educators  interna- 
tionally and  serve  to  advance  cross-cultural  understanding. 


Gladys  de  Barcza  is  Director  of  Art  Education  at  the  Modern 
Museum  of  Art,  Santa  Ana,  California. 
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'Tlie  discussions  with  I  lari  reported  in  this  paper  occurred  during  a  field  study  in  Samoa 
in  August,  1988. 

n^ts  field  study  in  I'iji  occurred  October  through  November,  1987. 
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Exploring  Native  American  Symbolism 
Phcx^bc  Dufrcnc 

Since  some  of  tl\e  most  cruckd  fnobleim  jacinfi  US.  educators  wid 
students  are  caused  by  cultural  aud  racial  vuswulmtandin^s ,  the  univcrsalitrj 
of  artistic  exlncssion  am  he  a  vehicle  for  cross<ultural  aiul  midticultural 
dialofiue.  Despite  rep^ioml  and  tribal  diversity,  there  exists  a  sl)iritual  unity 
amon^  Native  Americaas  that  is  manifested  in  the  arts. 

This  paper  descrilx'S  a  Native  Amcncon-f^ascJ  experiential  iuorkshop 
and  an  explanation  of  traditioml  and  modem  Native  American  symbolism. 

Introduction 

There  arc  npproximntcly  500  N;irivc  American  tribes  in  North 
AmcricjL  Ench  tribe  h;is  their  own  hin^un^e  or  a  language  that  is  part 
of  a  linj^uisric  ^^roiip  such  as  the  Alj^otiquin,  Siouan  or  Muskhoj^ean.  hi 
hundreds  of  Native  American  hmj^uaj^es  tliere  is  no  word  that  comes 
close  to  the  Western  definitioti  of  art  (Hij^hwater,  1983).  Native 
American  art  is  seldom  "art  for  arts  sake."  Botli  traditional  and  conrem- 
porary  definj  tions  do  nc>t  separate  art  andhfe,  what  is  beautiful  and  what 
is  functional.  Art,  beauty  and  spirituality  are  intertwined  in  the  expe- 
rience of  livinj^. 

The  Native  American  view  of  the  spiritual  and  physical  world  uses 
symbols  to  enrich  daily  life  and  ceremonies.  Symbols  are  protectors  and 
reminders  of  tlie  hvinf^  universe;  they  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  physical  realm.  Symbols  are  used  in  ritual  perfor- 
mances to  portray  the  power  of  the  cosmos  (Ha  it,  1989).  Life-sustaining 
activities  are  used  as  diemes  in  Native  American  art  and  in  art 
expressions  around  tlie  world.  Hamblen  (1986)  states; 

Life  sustaininj^  needs,  activities  and  phases  are  areas  of 
concern  that  find  expression  in  themes  found  in  art  thrcnigh- 
out  the  world.  Themes  of  pr(x:rearion,  security,  fear  and 
domination  find  expression  in  fertility  figures,  ceremonial 
items  used  to  assuage  the  g(Kls,  the  deconited  batde  gear  of 
soldiers  and  the  portable  wealth  of  jewelry  used  for  h(Kly 
adornment.  Art  functions  to  mark  the  im[K)rtance  and  mean- 
ings of  individuals,  activities  and  environments,  (p.  74) 
Since  some  of  the  most  crucial  problems  facing  U.S.  educators  and 
students  are  caused  by  cultunil  and  racial  misunderstandings,  the 
uni  versaHty  of  artistic  expression  can  be  a  vehicle  for  cross-cul  tural  and 
multicultural  dialogue. 

The  cxplonuion  of  Native  American  imagery  should  be  part  of  any 
art  curriculum,  from  kindergarten  through  higher  education.  Unfortu- 
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narcly,  when  Nniive  Amcric.in  nrc  is  studied  orcxplored  in  the  studio, 
the  past  is  usually  emphasized.  Romantic  misconceptions  of  Indians  as 
non-technolo^^ical,  Stone  A^e  artisans  dominate  the  literature,  thcrehy 
reinforcing  rlie  tendency  to  dismiss  the  evolving,  contemporary  Native 
American  culture. 

With  these  issues  in  mind,  1  presented  a  workshop  at  the  1990 
NAE  A  Conference  tirled,"ExploringNarive  American  Symbolism."  it 
was  an  experiential  workshop  that  offered  participants  the  opportunity 
to  express  their  feelings  though  Native  American  symbolism. 

During  the  beginning  of  the  presentation,  participants  viewed  an 
intertribal  powwow  videotape  drat  I  had  made  and  also  viewed  slides  of 
contemponiry  Native  American  art  that  included  tniditional  and 
modern  motifs.  Tlie  middle  of  the  workshop  was  devoted  to  a  studio 
activity  while  listening  to  Native  American  flute  music.  The  scent  of 
sage,  an  Indian  herb/incense  used  for  purification,  permeated  die  air. 
Concluding  the  workshop,  participants  shared  their  feelings  verbally 
and  visually.  I  would  like  to  share  with  readers  some  of  the  results  of  this 
experience  atul  explain  .some  of  the  traditional  and  contemporary 
symbolism  explored  in  the  workshop. 

The  Powwow  as  an  Aesthetic  Experience 

Powwows  are  intertribal, festiveoccasions  where  Native  American 
people  come  together  to  dance,  sing,  tell  stories,  listen  0  tniditional 
music,  eat  tniditional  fcxxJs  and  purchase  arts  and  crafts.  Powwows 
renew  the  okl  ways  and  preserve  indigenous  heritage.  Often,  powwows 
bring  families  together  who  may  live  apart  throughout  the  year.  The 
purix)ses  are  many  and  vary  from  place  to  place,  but  overall  a  powwow 
is  a  Pan-Indian  experience  (intertribal  Native  American  culture). 

Powwows  are  more  than  sc>cial  events.  There  is  spiritual  signifi- 
cance in  the  dances,  songs,  customs  observed  and  preparations  for  the 
event.  A  powwow  provides  an  opportunity  for  our  young  to  learn  from 
our  elders  and  carry  un  the  traditions  of  a  rich  cultural  heritage.  For 
some  communities,  the  |X)wwow  has  become  a  yearly  culmination  of 
religious  and  cultural  expression. 

Each  (lay's  festivities  begins  with  a  "grand  entry"  that  brings 
together  dancers  of  all  categories  and  ages  in  a  common  tniditional 
dance.  The  arena  is  an  assembly  c^t  l'K)ld  colors,  ribbons,  fringed  shawls, 
feathers  and  jingling  bells.  Children  and  adults  move  to  a  t(x:-step 
diydim  widi  the  dnjm.  The  dancers  enter  the  arena  from  the  eastern 
direction  signify  nig  the  begin  ningut  life.  They  dance  circling  the  arena 
until  the  last  dancer  has  entered  and  the  song  has  ended- 

Entering  the  arena  first  are  the  Hag  Bearers  followed  by  honored 
individuals  or  elders  Next  are  die  Head  Pancers  who  lead  in  all  the 
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other  dancers.  The  traditional  nialc  dancers  enter  first,  followed  by  the 
grass  dancers  and  fancy  or  bustle  dancers.  Tlic  female  traditional 
dancers  come  next,  followed  by  die  jingle  dancers  and  then  the  fancy 
or  shawl  dancers.  Usually  lx)rh  groups  enter  the  arena  according  to  age, 
from  the  oldest  to  youngest.  Dances  are  performed  from  the  oldest  style 
to  the  newest. 

Powwow  singers  and  drummers  are  integral  figures  iti  contempo- 
rary Indian  culture.  Without  them  there  would  not  be  any  Indian 
dancing.  Originally  songs  and  chants  were  in  the  native  language  of  the 
singers  and  expressed  themes  such  as  war  and  conquest,  honor  and 
family,  religion,  joy  and  mourning.  As  various  tribes  gathered  together, 
they  would  share  their  songs,  often  changing  the  songs  so  singers  of 
different  tribes  could  join  in.  With  these  changes,  came  the  use  of 
"vocables"  to  replace  the  words  of  the  old  songs.  Thus,  some  songs  today 
are  sung  in  vocables  having  no  words.  Tliey  have  s|x;cial  meaning  to 
those  who  know  the  songs.  Some  songs  are  still  sung  in  native  languages 
and  are  either  newly  composed  or  revivals  of  old  songs.  These  songs 
remind  Indians  of  their  old  customs  and  rich  heritage  (Snyder,  1990). 

The  drum  is  much  more  tlr.in  a  musical  instrument  to  Native 
Americans.  It  is  considered  sacred  and  must  be  cared  for  in  a  prescribed 
manner.  The  drum  is  a  tie  to  the  traditional  Indian  life  style.  Before 
beginning  to  drum  the  drummers/singers  toss  sacred  tobacco  leaves  on 
the  drum's  skin.  The  use  of  tobacco  for  prayer  and  purification  is 
common  among  all  tribes.  (Tobacco  has  been  traded  and  shared  since 
pre-Columbian  times.) 

The  drum  is  a  very  important  symbol  to  Native  people.  Its  sound 
represents  the  hearilx:at,  Mother  Eanh  and  all  of  the  nations.  The 
drum*s  circular  shape  re[)rescnts  the  unity  of  native  people  and  oneness 
with  the  universe.  The  circle  is  a  sacred  symbol  in  all  Native  cultures. 
The  most  common  klruiu  is  the  traditional  hide  drum  which  is  made  by 
stretching  a  hide  over  a  wo^xl  frame  and  lacing  the  two  sides  together. 
The  singers  control  the  pitch  of  the  drum  by  warming  the  hide  near  a 
small  fire. 

Elders  believe  ihat  dnjm  songs  are  heard  by  ihe  spirit  world.  There 
are  many  different  types  of  songs  and  the  singers  are  expected  to  know 
a  song  (ar  every  type  of  dance.  The  songs  are  memorized  orally  and  not 
written  down.  / 

Amk)ng  the  native  people  of  the  Plains  and  the  (jreat  Lakes, 
women  do  not  sit  at  tlie  dnjm.  However,  in  some  Cl!alifornia  and 
Virginia  tribes,  women  do  participate  in  drumming.  Women  usually 
sing  with  the  drum,  jouiing  lu  at  certain  parts  of  the  verse  an  (x:tave 
higher  than  the  male  singerv 

Dancing  is  .mother  eleriK  nt  of  the  pcjwwow  experience.  Most 
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dances  :ir  jxwwows  nrc  "scKijil"  d.inccs,  i.e.,  non-rclij^ious.  At  some 
powwows  dancinj^  is  c()mjx;ririvc  and  prizes  ;irc  awarded.  Dancers 
wishinj^  to  compete  for  prizes  wear  identifying  numbers.  Tlic  head 
dancers  guide  and  direct  Tliey  are  the  first  to  bej^in  dancing  to  each 
song  and  other  dancers  wait  in  respect  before  they  join  in. 

The  head  veteran  dancer  is  responsible  for  carrying  in  the  Eagle 
Staff  atGrand  Entry  and  for  retiring  the  flagsbefore  sunset.  He  retrieves 
any  eagle  feathers  dropped  by  the  dancers.  Eagle  feathers  are  the  most 
imporKint  part  of  any  costume.  Eagles  represent  all  other  birds  and  are 
viewed  as  messengers  to  the  C5reat  Spirit.  Among  all  tribes  the  eagle 
feather  is  accorded  the  highest  respect.  A  dropped  eagle  feather  repre- 
sents a  fallen  warrior  who  is  with  us  in  spirit.  The  feather  is  protected 
while  on  the  ground  by  the  head  veteran  dancers  until  a  special  song  is 
sung  to  retrieve  it. 

The  main  dancing  styles  seen  at  powwows  are  traditional,  fancy, 
jingle  dancing  and  grass  dancing.  Some  dancesoriginate  from  a  specific 
tribe  and  belong  to  only  those  people.  The  style  and  clothing  regalia  of 
tiaditional  male  dancers  can  vary  greatly.  Each  dance  has  a  special 
meaning  or  story.  Through  dance,  a  story,  dream  or  event  will  be  acted 
out.  Grass  dancers  are  identified  by  long  fringes  dominating  the  outfit. 
The  fringes  sway  back  and  forth  like  tall  grasses.  This  style  originated 
from  the  Plains  tribes. 

Viewing  the  powwow  dance  ground,  one  will  notice  that  different 
styles  of  clothing  regalia  match  certain  dance  styles.  The  mule  stmight 
or  traditional  dancer  is  more  conservative  and  expresses  his  individu- 
ality by  combining  both  contemporary  and  traditional  styles  in  costum- 
ing. Although  dance  and  clothing  regalia  vary  depending  on  tribe  or 
region,  there  are  certain  features  that  are  common  among  diverse 
groups  such  as:  fur  caps  with  beaded  and  si!  vcr  decoration,  cloth  or  skin 
leggings,  breech  clout,  bandolier  beads  worn  across  the  chest,  draggers 
made  from  long  narrow  strips  of  otter  hide  drat  haiig  from  the  dancers 
neck  and  down  his  back  to  the  ground,  and  lx:lls  or  deer  hcK>fs  around 
the  knees  and  ankles 

Straight  or  traditional  dancers  execute  a  graceful,  dignified  dance 
more  closely  resembling  dance  styles  of  earlier  times.  In  contrast  to  the 
straight,  conservative  dance  the  men's  fancy  dance  i'i  energetic  and 
combines  the  fast  pace  of  tcKiay  with  traditions  of  the  [)ast.  Cliontempo- 
rary  colorful  costumes  and  regalia  consist  of  a  hair  roach  made  of  deer 
tail  and  porcupine  guard  hair  that  are  worn  on  !he  head  and  bells  and 
busdes  that  are  arrangements  of  eagle  and  turkey  feathers  that  are  worn 
on  the  neck  and  the  back.  Dancers  who  lose  any  part  of  their  regalia 
must  leave  the  arena  and  are  dis(|ualified  from  competing  in  any  dance 
contests. 
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In  III!  rnjclirion:il  women's  dances  the  steps  mainniin  contact  with 
thce;irrh.Thedancesrepsa  rniciirional  womiin  dancer  chooses  depends 
upon  her  tribal  orij^in  and  personal  preference.  A  popular  step  is  a  quick 
shuffle  rhar  is  double  rime  to  the  beat  of  the  drum.  The  women  move 
around  the  arena,  sometimes  in  a  zig.zaj^  pattern. 

The  women's  traditional  dress  style  also  has  j^reat  variety.  Tnc 
buckskin  dancers  represent  die  oldest  style  of  dress  and  dance.  These 
women  wear  dr'...vses  made  of  buckskin  with  varying  lengths  of  fringe. 
The  longer  die  fringe  the  more  likely  the  dancer  is  from  a  Plains  tribe. 
Among  wcxxllands  tribes,  women  tend  to  wear  buckskin  dresses  with 
shorter  fringe. 

Women's  cloth  dresses  originated  during  contact  with  European 
traders.  The  dresses  for  this  type  of  dancing  art  decorated  with  shells, 
elk  teeth,  silver  buttons  and  ribbons.  Ceremonial  shawls  with  fringe 
that  reaches  the  ground  drape  around  the  dresses.  Ribbons  used  to 
decorate  shirts,  shawls,  skirts,  leggings,  etc.,  are  appliqued  to  create 
geometric  or  flonil  designs.  Another  popular  women's  style  is  jingle 
dancing.  The  dresses  are  made  from  cloth  with  hundreds  of  tin  cones 
attached.  A  style  of  dance  |-K)pular  with  younger  women  is  known  as  the 
fancy  or  shawl  dance.  It  is  represented  by  fancy  fcK)rwork  and  the 
flowing  movement  of  the  shawl.  The  .>hawls  are  elaborately  decorated 
and  have  long  flowing  fringe. 

Round  dances  are  social  dances  in  which  everyone  is  invited  to 
participate.  Women  dance  in  a  side  step  together  cl(x:k wise  around  the 
arena  while  the  men  dance  counter-clockwise  forming  an  outside  row. 
The  Rabbit  Da!Ke  and  its  derivative,  the  Two  Stcp»are  two  of  the  few 
dances  where  men  and  women  dance  as  partners.  Women  choose  their 
partners  and  couples  hold  liands,  circle  the  drum,  and  step  off  with  the 
left  foot,  dragging  the  right  with  it  in  time  to  the  loudness  of  the  drum 
beats.  In  the  snake  dance,  dancers  follow  each  other  in  a  single  line, 
movinginandout  in  asnake-like  manner. Theline  of  dancers  describes 
the  journey  of  a  large  snake  through  the  forest  and  up  the  mountains— 
.:oiling  up  for  a  rest — uncoiling  and  traveling  on.  The  "snake"  comes  to 
a  river  that  he  crosses — section  by  section — down  to  die  smallest  tail 
dancer  (Snyder,  1990). 

Whether  Indian  dances  are  secular  or  sacrod,  their  foundation  is 
the  universal,  expressive  power  of  movement.  Music  is  considered  the 
breath  of  life,  an  organic  prcxress  rather  than  a  finished  product.  The 
purpose  of  song  and  dance  is  ritualistic.  Music  is  valued  for  its  magical 
power,  and  its  power  to  invoke  special  states  of  mind,  art'stic  visions, 
symbols  and  tra!Kes  (Highwater,  1983). 
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Conremporary  Arrs  and  Symbolism 
Mostof  the  slides  viewed  during  rhcNAEA  presentationwcrefrom 
color  reproductions  in  Ralph  T.  Coc's  ( 1986)  Lostarul  FoundTraditions: 
Native  American  Art  J965-]985.  These  works  were  selected  because 
they  emphasize  rhepresenrandfururedirecrionof  Native  American  art 
and  affirm  that  Indian  people  and  their  culture  are  not  vanishing, 
extinct  or  remnants  of  Stone  A^e  rechnolo^y. 

The  Northwest  (^oast  masks  carved  i  n  the  1 980s  by  a  rtists  from  the 
Tlingit.Talktan,  Haida  and  KwaquitI  tribes  are  replicas  of  masks  carved 
by  their  ancestors  durinj,'  the  late  19rh  century  and  early  20rh  century. 
Like  most  tribes,  the  Northwest  Coast  mask  carvers  are  usually  men. 
The  masks  represent  birds,  wolves,  sun  deities  and  beings  that  exist  in 
the  spiritual  world.  Some  masks  represent  supernatural  healing  deities 
and  are  used  to  treat  the  ill.  Masks  are  also  used  to  pantomime  events 
in  the  history  of  particular  groups.  Whatever  their  use  they  are  consid- 
ered sacred  objects. 

Art  objects  produced  by  women  a  re  usually  decorated  with  geomet- 
ric designs.  Most  Euro- American  hisrorians  have  described  these 
geometric  designs  as  (ornamental.  However,  Rubin  (1989)  states: 
While  geometric  decoration  may  appear  to  be  "purely 
ornamental,"  there  is  an  abundance  of  evidence  that  the 
designs  were  charged  with  cultural  content  and  philosophical 
meaning,  such  as  the  primacy  of  centering,  dynamic  balancing 
of  complicated  elements  wiihin  the  design  field,  and  striving 
to  harmonize  all  things  in  nature  Particularly  interestuig  is 
the  extension  of  this  formal  vcKabulary  to  what  is  probably 
actualization  through  representation  ot  spirit-principles — 
probably  the  spirit-helpers  of  shamans — m  rock  engnivings, 
various  categories  of  painting  and  mascjuerades.  The  use  of 
such  geometric  equivalences  can  thus  be  seen  as  one  way  of 
solving  the  general  problem  of  how  spiritual  entities  can  be 
depicted  or  evoked  through  art.  (p,  83) 

The  use  of  geometric  symbolism  is  continued  today  in  Pueblo 
•  jtrery,  Sioux  quilts,  Navajo  rugs.  (!lherokee  basketry  and  intertribal 
beaded  clothing  and  jewelry.  I  n  the  South  west ,  potters  pain  t  geometric 
designs,  deer,  birds,  flowers  and  other  motifs  tliat  identify  their  villages. 
M(xlern  potters  such  as  Maria  Montoya  Martinez,  Lucy  Lewis  and 
Nampeyo  created  new  torn\s  based  on  oKI  traditions. 

The  last  group  of  slides  shown  at  the  NAEA  ''^90  workshop 
represented  the  work  of  Fritz  Scholder.  an  internation.illy  recognized 
Native  American  artist.  Turk  (1982)  states: 

Scholder  has  produced  hundreds  of"  paintings  drat  have 

decimated  the  naive,  romantic  and  iri(eclicliesal)OUt  Indians 
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:iihI  liuliaii  cuhurc  His  w.is  ;i  {usill'.uic  oi  nl)jcctivc  rrutlis 
bound  with  piissioir.iic  suhjccti viry:  ludkm  with  Beer  Can, 
Saanniufi  Indian,  Su'ik't  hulian  Nu,  2.  Tlicsc  Jind  other  works 
dcmytliicizin^^  tiic  stereotype  liuliini  were  received  with  de- 
Ijglit— and  horror  (p.  235)  The  Indians  hirj^cly  became 
Scliolder's  symbol  of  liuman  existence  under  compromised 
conditions  ;ind'cillowed him  toeximiine  thehum;incapi»city  to 
either co|X-  with  the  pressures  a  psychic  split — or  crash  out. 
(p.  114) 

Durinj^  the  i9f>0s  many  contemporary  Native  American  artists 
who  liad  beef^.  trained  in  Western  art  techniques  rejected  traditional 
Indian  formats  as  t(X)  restrictive  of  personal  freedom  They  chose  to 
assimilate  into  the  Euro-American  art  world.  Other  contcm.porary 
Native  American  artists  adopted  a  Pan-Indian  nationalism  rhar  re- 
affirmed Indian  values  and  critiqued  Western  society.  Politically  con- 
scious Indian  artists  used  their  art  to  express  unity  with  other  oppressed 
peoples.  There  have  always  been  artists  who  continue  the  art  traditions 
rliar  date  back  to  early  European  contact.  Lively  debates  about  the 
direction  of  contempomry  Native  American  art  arc  ongoing.  But 
within  such  dialogue  and  the  attempt  to  straddle  two  cultures,  there 
usually  remains  a  reverence  for  Indian  values  and  experiences  in  the  art 
work. 

Studio  Hxperiencc 

After  tlie  slide  presentation,  participants  used  pastels  and  colored 
construction  pa(x-r  to  create  their  own  symbolic  images,  inspired  from 
previous  sensory  experiences  involving  sight,  sound  and  fragrance.  The 
participants  were  male  and  female  art  educators.  Euro- American  and 
African-American.  There  were  no  Native  Americans  in  the  audience. 
The  session  concliKlecI  with  the  participants  sharing  their  opinions 
about  the  total  Native  American  aesdietic  experience,  niistng  ques- 
tions and  describing  their  symbolic  imagery  to  the  group.  Many  partici- 
pants expressed  concern  that  there  was  not  enough  time  left  for 
discussion.  Ik-cause  of  time  constraints  and  peo|-)lefr()m  the  next  session 
arriving  early  for  sears,  I  feel  that  proper  closure  was  not  achieved. 

Twenty-four  illustrations  emerged  with  a  broad  range  of  colors, 
geometric  and  floral  designs, ahstractshapes,  representational  birdsand 
animals,  masks,  a  few  liuman  figures  and  symbols  such  as  cro.sses, 
feathers,  sun  motifs,  (  kxI's  eyes  and  mandalas.  A  few  pictures  induced 
phrases  or  titles,  llie  dominant  themes  were  mythical  birds,  animals 
and  sea  creatures  in  natural  settings,  in  flight,  or  floating  in  space 
surroufuled  by  organic  or  geometric  shapes. 

As  an  art  therapist,  I  have  discovered  Hiat  interpretation  of  art 
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work  is  more  relevant  when  the  client/artist  engages  in  dialogue  with 
the  art  therapist.  With  that  in  mind,  1  want  readers  to  know  that  my 
description  and  analysis  of  some  of  the  selected  examples  is  hampered 
by  little  or  no  dialogue  with  the  artist/art  educator.  I  want  to  describe 
a  few  of  the  symbolic  images  to  which  I  was  personally  attracted. 

Thefirstcxample  (Figure  2)  is  a  sun,  moon  or  some  type  of  celestial 
sphere  that  dominates  the  top  half  of  the  orange  construction  paper. 
Below  that  is  a  figure  that  appears  to  be  human  with  raised  arms  and 
wide  spread  legs.  Like  the  round  celestial  shape  at  the  top  of  the  page, 
the  human  like  figure  is  .surrcujnded  by  what  appears  to  be  rays.  In 
between  the  figure's  legs  and  chest  there  appears  to  be  another  figure 
with  either  two  large  eyes  or  rwo  large  breasts  and  nipples.  The  main 
colors  are  red,  yellow  and  orange  with  some  black  and  blue  outlining. 
Between  the  large  round  shape  and  the  figure  is  a  yellow  haze  and 
surrounding  the  celestial  shape  is  a  brown  haze. 

Only  the  artist  can  be  sure  of  the  exact  symbol  Ism.  For  me  the  round 
shape  could  be  a  medicine  wheel,  i.e.,  the  circle  of  life  or  it  could  be  the 
sun,  nourishing  the  earth.  The  figure  with  nilsed  arms  could  be  dancing 
or  praying.  In  many  Native  traditions  dancing  and  prayer  can  be 
simultaneous  actions  as  in  the  Lakota  Sun  Dance  ceremonies.  What  is 
important  to  me  a.s  an  art  therapist  and  art  educator  is  that  the 
exploration  of  Native  American  sensory  experiences  enables  the  artist 
to  create  a  rich,  highly  symbolic  image  that  has  personal  meaning  for 
both  the  artist  and  observer. 

In  Figure  3  a  horse  runs  across  a  landscape  that  appears  to  be  in  the 
sky.  The  hor5e  is  surrounded  by  a  blue  and  green  cloud-like  shape. 
I3clow  the  cloud  is  green  grass  and  above  the  cloud  are  pale  yellow  niys. 
A  black  stirrup  is  in  the  horse's  mouth  and  a  thin  sketch ily  drawn  black 
figure  is  riding  the  horse.  Below  the  horse's  legs  are  blue  wavy  lines  like 
rippling  ocean  waves.  The  image  attracted  me  because  the  horse 
appears  to  be  in  the  sky  inside  a  cloud.  Since  the  horse  is  not  earth- 
bound,  I  imagined  it  to  be  a  spirit  horse.  People  who  believe  in  a  spirit 
world  may  agree  with  my  interpretation.  Others  may  think  it  is  a  dream 
image.  Once  again,  the  importance  is  ncjt  the  exact  interpreration. 
What  is  important  is  for  people  to  have  stimulating  sensory  experiences 
that  can  be  transmitted  into  an  art  form 

This  exploration  of  Native  American  symbolism  that  utilizes 
traditic>nal  and  contein|X)rary  music  and  dance  examples,  the  sense  of 
smell,  visual  art  examples,  and  art  materials  to  inspire  creative  prcxiuc- 
tion  is  applicable  to  many  age  groups  and  populations.  I  have  used  it 
with  various  mcxlificarions  in  special  education  art  classes  K- 1  2,  regular 
art  education  classes  and  in  my  university  art  classes.  People  of  all  races 
seem  to  enjoy  the  exjxTicnce  and  find  it  easy  lo  create  |x:rsonal  symbols. 
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It  is  Ji  nicilnxltit  iniriKlucin^  N:itivf  Afnt-ricnn  culture  rhnr  is  respectful 
of  trjicliridns.  By  fiKusinj^  on  cotuc-ni[)cirnry  Njitivc  Anicrioin  music, 
cinnco  mul  visuiil  ;irt,  I  try  to  dispel  the  stereotype  of  the  "vjinishing 

Conclusion 

T(xl;iy*s  Native  Americno  nrrists  Jirc  still  involved  io  the  procluc- 
rion  of  paniphernnliji  thatestahlishesntxl  renews  relationships  between 
humanity,  nature  and  the  animal  world.  The  Native  American  aes- 
thetic experience  has  survived  colonialism,  forced  servitude,  racial 
discrimination  and  rapid  technolo^jical  changes. 

I  have  beefi  asked  by  a  reviewer  of  this  paper  why  I  use  the  terms 
Indian  art,  Native  American  art  and  Amerindian  art.  Are  they  inter- 
chiingeable?  What  is  the  "correct"  designation?  Such  questions  are 
complex  and  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article.  Hut  I  will  digress  a  litde. 

ilacial  nomenclature  in  the  Americas  developed  under  colonial- 
ism and  racism.  Racial  identification  is  a  controversial  issue  for  indig- 
encxjs  Americans,  especially  diosc  of  mixed  ancestry.  The  word  'In- 
dian" is  used  to  classify  groups  of  people  in  Asia,  the  West  Indies,  and 
North/Soudi  America.  Some  indigenous  groups  in  the  Americas  prefer 
to  be  called  Native  American,  others  Amerindian.  Forbes  (1989), 
director  of  Native  American  Studies  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Davis,  feels  that  progress  is  needed  in  the  field  of  human  rights  tocorrect 
"a  major  area  of  abuse:  die  arbitrary  and  often  racist  practice  of  defining 
the  identities  of  odier  human  beings  by  powerful  outsiders,  as  well  as  by 
governments  and  institutions"  (p.  5).  Forbes  feels  that  revisions  arc 
needed  in  the  history  of  race  relatiims  and  in  th<'  study  of  modern 
African,  Afroamerican  and  Native  American  cultures.  Until  such  time 
I  will  continue  to  tjsc  the  terms  Native  American  art,  Indian  art  and 
Amerindian  art  interchangeably. 

Despite  regional  and  tribal  diversity,  there  exists  a  spiritual  unity 
among  Native  Americans  di;u  is  manifested  in  die  arts.  The  creative 
prcKess  in  which  artists  transform  visions  is  viewed  as  part  of  lifc*s 
my.stery.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  Indian  art  is  inseparable  from 
religion,  philosophy  atxl  healing.  Music,  dance  and  ritual  are  the  core 
of  the  Native  Americ  an  aesthetic  cx(x'ricncc.  They  form  and  foctjs 
visual  art  forms,  which  arc  only  paraphernalia  in  the  holistic  realm  of 
tribal  rites,  ilituals,  ceretnonies  atid  visual  symbols  establish  and  renew 
relationships  amotig  humankind,  nature  and  the  animal  world.  Time  is 
ignored  in  favor  of  contif)uity.  It  is  not  intellectual,  but  comes  from  the 
heart  (C(k\  1986).  Let  us  share  this  rich  herinige  with  cxjrart  students. 


PIkk'Ix:  Pufretie  is  a'isistant  [uofcssor  of  Art  &  Design  at  Purdue 
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Socio^cultural  Issues  in  the  Interpretation  of  Art  Settings 
Mary  Stokrocki 

This  paper  is  a  discussion  of  severed  socio<vkural  issues  inherent  in  the 
interpretation  of  art  settings ,  and  uses  examples  from  my  o\m  research  and 
from  anthropology.  These  issues  include  differences  in  modes  of  operation, 
modes  of  conception^  cultural  representation  preferences  ^  theoretical  frame- 
Kvorks,  concepts  of  truth,  levels  of  reality,  and  modes  of  ethnographic 
aiuhority.  Such  d^fferences  suggest  that  research  in  art  settings  is  muhi- 
dmensionalandmulti-interprettve.  Recommendations  basedonexarmnation 
of  issues  discussed  include:  the  accommodation  of  operative  and  conceptual 
schemes  to  the  setting/culture  under  investigation;  the  realization  of  cultural 
preferences  and  perspectives  hidden  in  the  study;  the  revelation  of  theoretical 
assumptions^  Umitations,andsiufts  inapproaches;andthe  awareness  of  levels 
of  reality,  wiodes  of  authority,  and  layers  of  truth  imbedded  m  the  %mrk. 

Introduction 

Interpretation  is  the  pervasive  process  of  understanding  (Heidegger, 
1962)  and  involves  cultural  choices  and  preferences  a  tall  levels.  Geertz 
(1973)  warns  that  all  anthropological  writings,  including  naturalistic 
inquiry  in  this  case,  are  interpretations,  and  "second  or  third  ones  to 
boot.  (By  definition,  only  a  'native'  malcesa  first  order  one.  It's  his  [her] 
culture)"  (p.l 5). 

Interpretation  pervades  all  research,  including  that  taking  place  in 
art  settings.  A  researcher  chooses  a  site,  a  sample,  an  observation,  a  role, 
a  methodology,  a  theoretical  framework,  collects  certain  data  and 
ignores  other  types,  reduces  the  information  into  categories  for  manage- 
ability, and  then  condenses  the  results  for  reporting.  All  these  hold  the 
potential  for  multiple  interpretation. 

Socio'Cultural  issues  in  interpretation  include  modes  of  operation, 
modes  of  conception,  cultural  representation  preferences,  theoretical 
frameworks,  concepts  of  truth,  levels  of  reality,  and  modes  of  ethno- 
graphic authority.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  discuss  interpretation 
issues  as  they  pertain  to  art  settings,  using  naturalistic  examples  from  my 
own  research  and  educational  anthropology.  Naturalistic  research  is 
the  description  and  interpretation  of  human  behavior  in  its  natural 
state  (Stake,  1988).  It  utilizes  participant  observation  techniques  that 
are  mulri -person,  multi-variable,multi -site,  and  multi-methodCPohland, 
1972). 

Modes  of  Ojxjration 
Initially,  researchers  must  describe  their  methods  of  operation, 
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including  collection  and  analysis  of  data.  Traditionally,  predetermined 
methodological  limitations  and  hypotheses  have  been  expected  in 
responsible  research.  In  naturalistic  studies  some  methods  are  planned; 
others  emerge  as  needed.  Some  researchers  state  their  hypotheses  at  the 
onset  of  their  research;  others  generate  them  as  simple  propositions  or 
naturalistic  generalizations  at  the  end  of  a  study.  An  important  point  is 
that  naturalistic  researchers  must  describe  how  they  arrived  at  their 
intetpretation  of  a  particular  meaning  (Smith, 1978;  Herzfeld,  1986). 

A  controlled  operation  is  not  always  possible.  For  example,  in 
a  study  of  preschoolers,  a  plan  to  tape  record  failed  because  of  students' 
low  voices  and  hyperactivity  (Stokrocki,  1984).  Sophisticated  audio/ 
video  taping  equipment  was  unavailable.  The  researcher  must  depend 
a  great  deal  on  field  notes  and  key  informants.  Photographic  documen- 
tation  was  useful  in  this  case  t>ecause  the  preschoolers  ignored  the 
camera.  Their  parents,  who  also  participated  in  the  class,  assisted  with 
interpretation  .  Thus,  operational  methods  evolved  according  to  the 
situation. 

Problems  occur  when  research  modes  are  not  compatible  with  the 
situation  or  participants  under  study.  In  one  class  of  unruly  sixth  grade 
boys,  the  presence  of  my  tape  recorder  caused  the  group  to  rebel  because 
they  feared  that  I  might  turn  it  in  as  evidence  of  their  misbehavior  to 
administrators.  That  part  of  the  study  therefore  ended  (Stokrocki, 
1986).  In  two  other  situations,  the  use  of  questionnaires  failed  because 
the  preadolescents  didn't  take  them  seriously.  Instead  1  had  to  infor- 
raally  probe  meanings  of  individual  (sometimes  contradictory)  answers 
from  more  cooperative  students  who  became  key  informants  (Stokrocki, 
1990-1991 ).  Students  in  diis  situation  knew  that  they  had  the  right  not 
to  participate,  according  to  university  human  subjects  review  rules. 

Naturalistic  analysis  consists  of  content  and  comparative  methods 
(Glaser  &  Stiauss,  1967).  Content  analysis  is  usually  a  search  for 
recurring  concepts  and  themes  that  start  with  a  hypothesis  and  proceed 
with  supporting  examples  until  a  conceptual  category  is  saturated. 
Naturalistic  researchers  borrow  and  develop  different  systcms.Thcse 
systems  evolve  and  change  with  experience  and  technological  oppor- 
tunities.  In  the  past,  I  wrote  and  color-coded  comments  in  the  margins 
of  my  field  notes  following  the  model  presented  by  Scvigny  (1978). 
Then  1  would  xerox  my  field  notes,  "cut  and  paste  "  them  on  3''x  5"  file 
cards,  and  organize  them  into  simple  conceptual  categories.  I  n  studying 
instnjctions,  for  instance,  I  charted  borrowed  concepts  (substantive, 
managerial,  and  appraisal  concepts),  used  a  stop  watch  to  determine 
frequency  of  each  once  a  month  and  then  turned  the  minutes  into 
percentages  (see  Barker,  1968).  Now  1  use  a  Macintosh  computer  to 
help  generate  concepts  and  categories  by  using  the  HyperCard  pro^jnim. 
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Even  though  most  of  my  fllc$  and  charts  arc  supplemental^'  materials, 
itismyprrictice  to  give  copies  of  all  materials  and  reports  to  participants 
as  well  as  copies  of  the  final  study. 

Modes  of  Conception 

Modes  of  conception  are  ways  of  formulating  dat^  into  ideas 
through  description,  analysis,  and  synthesis.  Ideas  can  be  conceptual- 
ized formally  or  informally  (Bruyn.  1966).  A  formal  concept  is  usually 
predefined  and  borrowed.  For  example,  I  described  the  preschool 
teacher's  pedagogy  as  predominandy  experimental,  a  formal  Deweyan 
(1934)  concept.  Furthermore,  I  characterired  the  preschool  teacher's 
instruction  as  "touching"  because  she  physically  and  emotionally  inter- 
acted with  students  by  patterning  their  hands  and  patting  their  heads 
while  directing  them  to  touch  the  sculptures  in  the  museum  with  their 
eyes.  Such  a  concept  is  informal  or  ''sensitive"  according  to  Blumer 
(1954,  p.  9).  A  sensitizing  cofKept  is  appropriately  explained  to 
communicate  a  reference  based  on  everyday  experience. 

Sensitized  concepts  do  not  need  to  be  measured  to  be  valid.  They 
exist  at  a  specific  level  of  understanding  and  employ  a  flexible  meaning 
that  can  later  be  studied  more  formally.  For  example,  to  describe  the 
expcriefKe  of  preschoolers  in  an  art  class  In  scientific  terms  is  to  destroy 
its  original  qualities.  Conversely,  when  reviewers  reject  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  preschooler's  experience  reported  in  the  children's  and  the 
teacher's  terms,  they  fail  to  respect  the  respondents'  viewpoints.  Many 
classroom  teachers  and  art  specialists  are  alienated  from  research 
findings  because  of  the  formal  jargon  used.  Some  research  journals 
reject  narratives  that  are  not  written  formally.  Furthermore,  formal 
modes  of  conceptualization  exclude  cultural  audiences  that  communi- 
cate In  a  predominandy  narrative  fashion,  such  as  Native  Americans 
(Ericlcson  &  Mohatt,  1982).  Challenges  to  the  formal  mode  of 
conceptualization  also  require  (iirther  research  on  male/female  modes 
of  conceptualization  as  advocated  by  feminist  materialist  ethnogra- 
phers (Roman  &  Apple,  1990). 

Theoretical  Frameworks 

No  matter  how  flexible  researchers  claim  to  be,  they  operate  under 
a  pre  defined  theoretical  framework  or  interpretive  scheme  that  guides 
the  observation  and  explanation  phases  of  tlieir  work.  Theory,  which 
is  a  set  of  assumptions,  provides  the  framework  for  interpreting  raw  data. 
Ethnomethodology,microcthnographyandhermeneuticphcnomcnol' 
ogy  are  naturalistic  theoretical  frameworks  alluded  to  in  this  paper,  but 
scver<il  others  exist. 

An  example  of  ethnomethodology.  is  Scvigny's  (1978)  sttidy  of 
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instructional  interaction  in  drawing  classes — the  teacher/student  in- 
teraction and  its  norms  wherein  "a  homologous  pattern  underlying  a 
vast  variety  of  totally  different  realizations  of  meaning"  was  sought  (p. 
48).  Sevigny's  research  focused  on  normative  behavior.  It  ignored  the 
idiosyncratic,  and  instead  sought  an  ideal  or  typical  pattern,  that  is 
characteristic  of  a  structuralist  or  functionalist  approach.  Sevigny 
incorporated  his  triangulation  method — studying  several  situations 
from  different  participant  stances. 

Similarly,  microethnography,  used  in  my  studies,  is  a  noncritical 
description  of  relationships  among  many  facets  in  one  environment 
(Smith  &  Geoffrey,  1968)  that,  according  to  Ingarden,  includes  objec- 
tive behavior  and  subjective  meanings  that  extend  deeper  into  "the 
community  of  experience,  contained  within  the  object"  (Willis,  1978, 
p.  145).  The  qualities  that  emerge  are  unique  to,  internally  consistent 
wid\  andcharacteristicof  a  particular  situation.  For  example,  a  pottery 
class  which  includes  spatial,  pedagogical,  social  and  philosophic  mean- 
ings based  on  an  Oriental  tradition  is  not  typical  in  the  United  States 
(Stokrocki,  1982). 

I  nhcrmeneutic  phenomenology  dcrivedfrom  He  ideggerian  ( 1962) 
philosophic  ideas,  the  researcher  enters  the  perceptual  experience  of 
others  and  tries  to  understand  their  tradition's  metaphors,  historical 
meanings  and  philosophic  influences.  This  in-depth  interpretation  and 
method  of  questioning  aims  to  uncover  hidden  conceptions  imbedded 
in  conversations  and  behavior  (Stokrocki,  1983).  This  involves  an 
intense  investigation  of  the  behavioral  and  conceptual  language.  For 
example,  in  a  case  study  of  a  pottery  instructor,  I  examined  his 
philosophy  by  reading  his  original  references  that  revealed  the  sources 
of  his  thinking  (Stokrocki,  1982).  Whereas  the  social  scientist  can  be 
considered  a  topographer  examining  literal  reality,  the  hermeneutic 
scientist  is  comparable  to  a  miner,  searching  the  depths  of  human 
meaning.  Interestingly,overtimc,  theoretical  perspectives  have  shifted. 
Quantitative  approaches  have  become  more  context-oriented  and 
i  ntcrpretati  ve,  while  qualitative  approaches  have  become  more  system- 


Cultural  Representation  Preferences 
Different  theoretical  perspectives  result  in  different  representa- 
tions. A  representation  is  a  likeness  and  an  equivalent  image/descrip- 
tion of  something.  Diverse  cultures  represent  life  and  events  in  unique 
ways.  American  editors  seem  to  publish  types  of  ethnographic  research, 
for  instance,  that  are  full  of  conflict  rather  than  cooperation.  On  one 
occasion,  an  editor  wrote  to  me  that  he  fa  voted  descriptions  that  feature 
the  dramatic,  "the  gossip,  petty  irritation,  and  the  sense  of  human 
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struggle  that  make  up  life  in  the  school."  These  arc  accepted  as  more 
realistic  than  descriptions  of  a  more  sedate  nature.  This  idea  of  drama 
emphasizes  the  negative  rither  than  the  positive.  Some  researchers 
seem  to  look  for  trouble;  others  look  for  meaning.  Another  factor  that 
affects  representation  is  our  way  of  looking.  Jackson  ( 1 990)  warns,  'The 
natural  temptation,  therefore,  even  for  serious  scholars,  is  to  seek  out 
the  dramatic,  the  troublesome,  the  unexpected,  leaving  behind  the 
mundane,  the  ordinary, the  run-of- the- mill"  (p.  158). 

In  contrast  Turner  (1974),  an  anthropologist,  discloses  relation- 
ships that  are  more  like  social  enterprises  that  feature  the  meaningful 
bond  that  unites  individuals  together  beyond  their  formal  ties.  Turner 
states,  "Some  notions  are  metaphorical  or  allegorical — sometimes  they 
appear  in  the  guise  of  philosophical  concepts  or  principles,  but  I  see 
them  arising  in  the  experience  of  human  coactivity"  (p.  46). 

One  example  of  a  cultural  preference  based  on  social  enterprise  is 
a  film  study  by  Worth  and  Adair  (1972)  on  the  life  of  the  Navajo  that 
revealed  "an  idealized  perception  rather  than  a  recording  of  the  event 
as  a  naturally  occurring  and  on-going  activity"  (Bellman  (Si  Jules- 
Rosette,  1977,  p.  5).  By  training  some  of  the  Navajo  people  as  photog- 
raphers, these  researchers  were  able  to  "look  through  the  eyes"  of  the 
Native- Americans  and  discover  their  preference  for  the  symbolic  act  of 
walking. 

Similarly,  my  interpretive  study  of  an  American  pottery  class 
taught  by  an  American  instructor  in  a  semi-traditional  Japanese  style 
featured  the  mutual  cooperation  necessary  in  achieving  communal 
tasks  (Stokrocki,  1982 ).  Years  later,  the  instructor  informed  me  that  his 
view  was  terribly  romantic  in  its  focus  on  enjoyment  rather  than  dislike. 

In  a  third  study  of  a  Dutch/Indonesian  art  instructor  of  multicultural 
students,  I  discovered  his  style  to  be  quite  academic — consisting  of  20- 
minute  board  lectures — and  also  quite  relaxed  as  he  helped  his  students 
individually  for  the  remainder  of  the  90-minute  class.  Although  1 
expected  to  find  some  amount  of  friction,  all  1  discovered  was  coopera- 
tion (Stokrocki,  1990). 

These  instances  suggest  that  some  cultural  representations  are 
dramatic,  others  are  ideal  and  still  others  are  romaniic.  Some  editors 
will  argue  that  these  representations  are  fictional  types — ways  of 
narrating  about  the  world;  however,  the  examples  present  more  than 
that.  Tl^icse  arc  differences  in  world  views  or  realities  and  in  ways  of 
looking  as  well  as  describing. 

Levels  of  Reality 
Reality  is  a  state  of  being  or  existence.  The  most  common  forms  of 
reality  are  the  physical,  psychological  and  spiritual.  The  latter  state  is 
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often  ignored  in  studies  of  cross-cultural  settings.  Bruyn  (1966)  suggests 
thac"a  culture  consists  of  layers  of  reality  which  unfold  gradually ...  for 
perhaps  the  development  of  cultures,  like  embryos,  is  controlled  by 
clerr  ::nts  beyond  his  [her]  normal  visibility  and  requires  special  tech- 
niques for  interior  observation  and  verification"  (p.  46). 

As  stated  before,  the  film  studies  of  Worth  and  Adair  ( 1 972 )  point 
to  the  Navajo  spiritual  reality  such  as  the  preference  for  walking.  I  also 
found  a  Navajo  university  student's  reality  preference  for  "riding  a 
mechanical  bull"  (Stokrocki,  in  progress).  Although  this  desire  may  be 
construed  as  an  enterrainment  fantasy,  the  love  of  physical  perfor- 
mance is  a  preferred  spiritual  and  cultural  state  of  being.  Native 
Americans  originally  preferred  the  performing  arts — dancing,  chant- 
ing, and/or  singing — all  of  which  are  tied  to  a  rich  mythological  system. 

To  uncover  these  levels  of  reality,  a  blend  of  methods  and  theoreti- 
cal frameworks,  might  be  required.  Schutz  (1970)  suggests  that  reality 
is  related  to  our  emotional  and  active  life.  Whatever  excites  and 
stimulates  our  interest  is  real .  He  states,  "Each  world  while  it  is  attended 
to,  is  real  afterits  own  fashion;  only  the  reality  lapses  with  the  attention" 
(p.  253).  Reality  consists  of  experienced  meanings. 

Modes  of  Authority 

An  authority  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  person  or  group  given 
power  to  command,  disseminate,  and  judge  information.  Naturalistic 
research  is  based  on  different  styles  of  ethnographic  authority:  experi- 
ential, scientific,  interpretive,  dialogic  and  polyphonic  (Clifford,  1988). 
In  the  past  the  ethnographic  researcher  was  typically  regarded  as  a  hero. 
Experience  was  the  first  criterion  of  authority.  With  the  advent  of  the 
scientific  method,  university-trainwJ  scholars,  such  as  Mead  (1928/ 
1949),  gained  respect.  The  anthropologist  Freeman  (1983),  however, 
found  twelve  different  Samoan  clan  interpretations  of  their  history 
(also  described  by  Holecek,  1983),  that  contradicted  some  of  Mead's 
findings.  Ethnographic  research  thus  became  authoritatively  interpre- 
tive (Geertz,  1973). 

Informants  should  be  credited  at  all  stages  of  the  reporting  because 
the  information  acquired  does  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  researcher. 
Insteadofcalling  the  informants  "subjects,"  a  colonial  term,  researchers 
might  consider  the  word  "respondents,"  which  denotes  equality.  Re- 
Searchers  must  assume  responsibility  for  wriring  about  people  in  ways 
that  are  understandable  to  them,  giving  them  credit  for  ccx^perating, 
and  including  their  reflections  in  research  findings.  (After  all.  they  arc 
the  informants  and  authority  becomes  dialogic).  Researchers  must  take 
action  to  correct  problems,  giving  back  to  the  people  something  they 
tCK)k  away.  Thus  research  becomes  a  form  of  negotiating  ineiining.  If 
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researchers  manage  to  positively  contaminate  the  participants,  then 
rhey  have  succeeded.  Such  influence  is  reciprocal  because  researchers 
arc  also  changed  by  the  experience.  Every  naturalistic  study  is  political, 
when  seen  as  a  form  of  influence. 

Finally,  naturalistic  research  may  contain  authority  that  is  poly- 
phonic, a  combination  of  several  harmonious  voices  or  quotations,  such 
as  Turners  (1967)  studies  based  on  several  indigenous  Ndembu  inter- 
pretations of  ritual  customs.  Similarly,  art  educators  use  polyphonic 
authority  when  they  do  a  survey  or  quote  related  findings  to  support 
their  argument.  When  qualitative  researchers  use  local  informants  ^or 
external  verification  of  their  findings,  then  polyphonic  authority  is  also 
utilized  (Stokrocki,  in  review). 

Concepts  of  Truth 

Truth  is  usually  construed  in  terms  of  the  believability  of  facts. 
Gephart  (1981)  confesses  that  most  research  is  based  on  the  fallacious 
assumption  that  "truth  is  external  to  the  individual  and  that  if  we 
perfectour  measuring  tools,  weeventually  will  know  the  truth"  (p.  298). 
However,  there  is  no  single  set  of  value  descriptors  or  viewpoints,  nor 
is  there  any  one  truth,  and  more  research  is  not  necessarily  better.  Truth 
becomes,  in  part,  a  matter  of  interpretation.  Thus,  in  naturalistic 
studies,  layers  of  "truth"  exist:  credible  truth — one  person's  believable 
and  honest  opinion,  probable  truth — based  on  the  intersubjecttve 
opinion  of  the  participants,  consensual  truth —  added  testimony  from 
external  local  informants,  and  proximate  truth — based  on  scientific 
measurement  in  those  studies  that  use  some  form  of  opinion  measure- 
ment (l>erived  from  Bruyn's  [1966]  distinctions). 

Another  meaning  that  it  is  considered  synonymous  with  truth  is 
fact.  Naturalistic  research  studies  are  full  of  generative  truths  or  facts. 
Narratives  of  idiosyncratic  truth  or  small  histories  are  full  of  vivid  detail 
for  developing  insights  and  categories  of  behavior  and  meaning,  for 
establishing  propositions  and  hypotheses,  and  for  building  theory 
(Stake,  1978)  and  knowledge.  Problems  occur  when  truths  are  commu- 
nicated cross-culturally.  Ultimately,  the  researcher  must  accept  the  fact 
that  all  data  collected  are,  to  some  extent,  affected  by  interpretation. 
The  final  responsibility  for  judging  the  worth  of  a  study  ultimately  lies 
with  the  reader  to  quesdon  or  refute. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 
Naturalistic  research  is  multi-dimensional  and  multi-interpretive 
and  some  layers  of  meaning  are  hidden.  These  dimensions  are  multi- 
modal, multi-conceptual,  multi -representational,  multi-theoretical, 
multi-authoritative  and  consist  of  multiple  layers  of  reality  and  multiple 
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concepts  of  tmth.  The  following  cautious  recommendations  for  inter- 
preting art  settings  are  offered:  1 )  Adapt  data  gathering  techniques  to 
the  setting  and  explain  the  evolving  logic  of  your  analysis.  2)  Accom- 
modate the  conceptual  scheme  or  manner  of  reporting  findings  to  the 
setting/culture  under  investigation  so  that  some  of  the  participants  can 
understand  it.  Avoid  academic  jargon.  3)  Realize  that  your  representa- 
tional style  reveals  obvious  and  hidden  metaphors  that  contain  cultural 
preferences  and  wa>  of  looking.  Remember  to  "look  deeply  at"  a 
phenomenon,  not  "merely  looking  for'*  defined  aspects  that  will  limit 
your  quest.  4)  Reveal  your  theoretical  and  conceptual  framework — its 
assumptions,  and  limitations,  if  known.  Realize  that  shifts  in  these 
frameworks  occur  and  approaches  are  negotiated.  5)  Be  aware  of,  and  if 
appropriate,  describe  the  different  levels  and  concepts  of  reality  in  the 
setting/culture.  6)  Aim  to  incorporate  different  modes  of  authority  in 
your  study.  7)  Understand  the  different  layers  of  truth  and  their  limits 
hidden  within  your  work. 

No  one  interpretation,  theoretical  framework  orstudy  will  succeed 
in  understanding  the  complex  nature  of  any  socio/cultural  phenom- 
enon. Combining  several  interpretations  of  the  same  phenomenon  will 
provide  a  fuller  understanding  of  it.  Miles  and  Huberman  ( 1984 )  argue 
for  a  blending  of  research  strategies  and  a  sharing  of  information, 
instead  of  a  paradigmatic  argument.  Researchers  may  discover  rfiat  as 
they  develop  different  approaches  and  combine  different  interpreta- 
tions in  naturalistic  research,  their  own  understanding^  will  emerge  as 
well  as  theunderstandingofthewholefield.Conflictsinqualitativeand 
quantitative  research  are  no  longer  issues,  but  socio-cul  tural  differences 
in  world  views  and  realities  are.  The  essential  point  of  interpreting 
research  is  tosupport  or  challenge  our  existingunderstanding  of  natural 
settings  and  to  discover  those  cases  that  disclose  exceptions  to  universal 
beliefs  or  rules. 
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Cultural  Pluralism  and  DBAE:  An  Issue  (Fall,  1988) 
Revisited 

Jessie  Lovano-Kerr 

The  literature  on  DBAE  has  increased  cons  iderably  in  die  last  few  years . 
Present^ions  at  naUonaland  state  conferences  on  DBAE  have  otitmimbered 
odxer  topics.  What  seems  to  he  lacking  is  d\e  crimed  analysis  of  diis  material 
to  bcgm  separating  fact  from  fiction  regarding  DBAE  is  and  is  not. 
When  basic  premises  are  based  on  misunderstandings,  the  vaU(Mty  of  argu- 
ments  presented  and  conclusions  drawn  are  hi^ly  questionable .  Many  of  the 
articles  m  the  Fall,  1988  issue  of  d\e  Journal  of  Multicultural  and  Cross" 
cultural  Research  in  Art  Education  on  Cultural  Pluralism  and  DBAE 
reflect  these  problems.  Basically,  the  nusconceptions  center  around  two 
erroneous  concepts:  (I)  DBAE  is  a  specific  curriadum  rather  than  an 
approach  to  teachingand  learning  m  art;  and  (2)  DBAE  subscribes  only  to 
Western  art.  This  paper  examines  the  extent  to  which  these  misconceptions 
undergird  the  basic  premises  of  selected  articles  in  the  Fall  J  988  issue  of  this 
journal 

Introduction 

Critical  analysis  of  the  li  tei^turc  within  a  field  of  study  helps  clarify 
issues,  extend  knowledge,  improve  practice  and  generally  strengthen 
the  field.  However,  when  the  judgements  are  made  without  the  benefit 
of  analysis,  faulty  conclusions  result  and  issues  are  confounded  ( Feinstei  n, 
1989).  When  basic  premises  are  based  on  misunderstandings  and 
misinformation,  the  validity  of  the  arguments  presented  and  conclu- 
sions drawn  are  highly  questionable.  Unfortunately,  this  has  been  the 
case  with  the  writings  of  some  critics  of  DBAE. 

Faulty  reasoning  and  scholarship  of  authors  of  articles  in  the 
March,  1988  issue  of  Art  Education  were  well  documented  by  Eisner  in 
the  November,  1988  issue  of  the  same  journal.  Many  of  the  criticisms 
made  by  Eisner  could  also  be  made  of  tiie  wri  tings  of  most  of  the  authors 
in  the  Fall,  1988  special  issue  of  the  journal  o/MutticuItural  and  Cross- 
cultural  Researc/im  Art  Education  (JMCR  AE)  on  Cultural  Pluralism  and 
DBAE. 

The  call  for  papers  for  this  issue  held  the  potential  of  providing  a 
platform  for  "good  arguments  to  be  pi  t  ted  against  one  another"  (Feins  tc  in, 
p.  6.).  Instead  the  issue  reflects  a  one-sided  argument;  the  condemna- 
tion of  DBAE.  This  in  itself  is  not  as  disturbing,  however,  as  the 
selection  of  authors  and  manuscripts — the  majority  of  whom  portray  a 
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questionable  understanding  of  DBAE.  Most  of  the  authors  think  of 
DBAE  as  a  curriculum  rather  than  an  approach  to  the  teaching  and 
learning  of  art. 

To  critically  analyze  each  article  in  the  Fall,  1988  issue  is  beyond 
the  confines  of  one  manuscript,  limited  by  necessity  in  length.  There- 
fore, only  the  main  problems  perceived  will  be  addressed.  This  paper 
will:  examinctheeditorial  comments  thatset  the  tone  for  the  Fall,  1988 
issue;  identify  the  major  misconceptions  of  DBAE  from  which  the  basic 
premisesofmostofthearticlesarederivcd;andanaly2e some  statements 
and  positions  that  reflect  illogical  connections  and  faulty  conclusions. 

Editorial  Comments  and  Premises 
In  the  prologue,  the  editors  state  as  their  purpose  for  the  issue  "the 
exploration  and  expansion  of  those  concemc  that  are  currently  being 
voiced  by  scholars  on  the  relationship  between  DBAE  and  multicultural 
and  cross-cultural  concerns  in  art  education  theory  and  practice"  (p.  4). 
The  purpose,  as  stated,  appears  to  be  expansive  and  open  to  differing 
points  of  view.  However,  a  single  view  strongly  emerges.  A  case  is  made 
for  categorizing  DBAE  as  perpetuating  Western  scholastic  traditions, 
and  focusing  on  Western  art,  excluding  "art  by  women,  Third  and 
Fourd^  World  artists,  and  by  people  of  color"  (p.  4).  A  brief  history  of 
each  of  the  four  discipli  nes  of  DBAE  is  presented  to  verify  their  Western 
scholastic  origins  and  the  position  taken  by  the  editors.  It  Informs  us 
thatarthistory  as  a  discipline  began  in  1813;  the  term  "aesthetics"  was 
coined  in  1 734;  and  art  criticism  was  traced  to  the  1 7th  century  (Blandy 
&  Congdon,  1988).  The  editors  observe  that  the  opinions  regarding 
the  "roots  of  these  present-day  disciplines  arc,  of  course,  debated  and 
debatable."  They  go  on  to  say: 

What  is  less  debatable  is  that  these  disciplines  are  the 
product  and  persuasion  of  the  Western  scholastic  imagina- 
tion. For  this  reason,  questions  arise  in  our  minds  regarding 
the  range  of  influence  that  representatives  of  these  disciplines 
enjoy  in  terms  of  what  they  perceive  as  art,  as  well  as  the 
exclusive  employment  of  theirresearch  methods  and  language 
in  the  study  of  art.  (p.  5) 

Later  in  the  prologue,  thecditors  take  a  more  definite  position.  "In 
our  view,  the  art  educator  using  a  discipline-based  approach  to  art 
education  is  one  who  has  accepted  the  axuhority  ofthevarious  discipUnes 
associated  with  the  art  culture  system  liralics  addcdl  and  who  seeks  to 
initiate  others  Into  the  system  through  the  teaching  of  the  collective 
knowledge  generated  by  the  system"  (p.  7).  A  stronger  statement 
follows  revealing  a  biased  position  and  conclusions  that  are  question- 
able: "Acknowledging  that  DBAE  is  based  upon  scholastic  traditions 
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far  removed  from  the  everyday  experience  of  most  children  and  youth, 
wc  must  as  a  profession  ask  if  this  approach  to  the  study  of  art  will  in 
some  way  contribute  to  the  alienation  of  students  from  their  cultures 
and  society"  (p.  8.).  The  editors  cite  results  of  a  study  on  the  status  of 
education  in  America  showing  that  "thousands  of  unrecognized  stu- 
dents  move  from  class  to  class  in  a  disturbing  climate  of 
impersonality... (promoting!  a  feeling  among  students  of  being  un- 
known, unwanted,  and  unconnected  to  the  world"  (Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  1988,  p.  21).  The  editors 
comment:  *'We  must  consider  if  art  authority  rests  not  with  the  student, 
but  with  scholars  and  scholastic  methods  unfamiliar  to  the  student"  (p. 


The  prologue  seems  to  deplore  the  fact  that  art  history,  aesthetics, 
art  criticism,  and  current  studio  practice  have  their  beginnings  in 
Western  culture  and  that  they  are  based  upon  scholastic  traditions.  A 
logical  conclusion  they  derive  from  this  discussion  is  to  proclaim  these 
disciplines  unfitfor  inclusion  in  the  study  of  artandharmful  to  students. 
The  implication  is  that  if  our  ideas  are  not  compatible  with  the  origins 
of  any  of  the  disciplines,  we  need  to  discard  thes<^  disciplines  for  others 
we  feel  are  more  acceptable.  The  assumption  that  disciplines  are 
culturally  static,  inflexible,  and  non-changing  throughout  history  is  a 
rather  narrow  view  to  assume.  Hobbs  (personal  communication, 
January  10,  1991)  challenges  this  assumption,  specifically  with  regard 
to  art  history.  According  to  Hobbs,  during  the  age  of  formalism  and 
modernism  (1940s,  1950s,and  1960s)art history  washighlyformalisric 
in  approach.  Attention  was  directed  primarily  to  surface  qualities. 
However,  since  die  mid-1960s,  art  history  has  changed  considerably 
and  is  in  a  very  dynamic  stage.  Evidence  of  significant  change  can  be 
found  in  the  Art  BuUetm  since  1985  when  the  journal  commissioned 
noted  art  historians  to  write  on  the  state  of  the  discipline  using  various 
periods  of  art,  including  contemporary  art  as  the  bases  for  discussion. 

In  placing  the  label  "Western  scholastic  tradition"  on  the  four 
disciplines,  the  implication  is  that  non- Western  art  and  thought  rfre  not 
included  in  contemporary  studies  and  that  methods  of  inquiry  used  at 
the  time  of  origins  are  still  the  primary  methods.  In  questioning  the 
validity  of  the  four  art  disciplines  as  content  worthy  of  study,  as  content 
for  art  teaching  and  learning  then  we  must  consider  all  non-art 
disciplines,  such  as  the  social  sciences,  psychology,  mathematics,  phys- 
ics, chemistry,  etc.  todetermine  whether  they  are  rooted  in  the  Western 
scholasric  tradition  and,  therefore,  also  questionable  as  to  their  role  in 
education.  If  the  four  art  disciplines  are  suspect  as  the  content  base  of 
art  educadon  because  they  originate  from  the  Western  scholastic 
tradition,  then  the  conclusion  of  this  premise  is  that  we  must  negate  the 
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Professional  Standards  for  a  Quality  Art  Program  of  the  National  Art 
Education  Association  which  are  also  based  on  the  four  disciplines  as 
well  as  the  recommendations  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  1988  Report  to  Congress,  Towrds  CwiUzfltion,  Additionally,  the 
editors'  conclusions  would  also  discount  the  broader  approach  to  art 
education  than  the  focus  on  art  production.  Munro  (1956)  advocated 
the  inclusion  of  art  appreciation,  art  history  and  art  criticism  with  art 
production  as  the  content  of  art  education.  He  also  reflected  on  issues 
related  to  art  teaching  and  learning.  His  questions  (1956)  have  a 
contemporary  ring  to  them:  **How  can  they  Istagcs  in  art  education]  be 
made  continuous  from  age  level  to  age  level,  from  lower  to  higher 
grades,  avoiding  the  gaps  and  dislocations  that  now  exist?  How  can 
studies  in  the  appreciation,  history,  and  criticism  of  art  best  be  coordi- 
nated with  those  in  technique  and  creative  production?  How  can 
studies  of  art  best  aid  in  conveying  the  cultural  heritage  of  pa^t 
civilization  and  also  give  tl\estudent  the  ability  to  understand  and  cope 
with  present  civilization?"  (p.  28)  Munro  was  also  interested  in 
questions  of  integration,  continuous  progress  in  art  from  one  level  to  the 
next  and  art  in  general  education.  The  similarity  of  Munro's  concept  of 
art  education  to  the  DBAE  approach  is  evident.  The  inclusion  of  art 
history,  art  criticism  and  aesthetics  as  content  for  art  education  ap- 
peared also  in  the  literature  and  cuniculum  projects  of  the  1960s,  1970s 
and  1980s.  It  is  not  a  Getty  innovation;  it  emerged  from  the  field. 

A  very  strong  assumption  throughout  the  prologue  is  that  DBAE 
subscribes  lO  only  Western  art,  in  particular  "masterpieces"  as  desig- 
nated by  experts.  >X/hat  do  the  experts  (art  historians)  say  about  the 
objects  of  their  study  with  regard  to  DBAE? 

Kleinbauer  ( 1 987 )  describes  what  art  historians  do:  "Art  historia  ns 
study  arts  of  all  sorts,  diose  of  prehistoric  and  tribal  groups  as  well  as 
those  of  highly  developed  and  traditional  cultural  centers.  They  aspire 
to  describe,  analyze  and  interpret  individual  works  of  art  by  identifying 
their  materials  and  modes  of  production,  their  makers,  their  time  and 
place  of  creation,  and  their  meaning  or  function  -  in  short  their  place 
in  the  scheme  of  history"  (p.  209).  Kleinbauer,  who  has  written  several 
books  on  art  historical  inquiry  methods,  d'^scribes  two  basic  modes  of 
inquiry,  the  intrinsic  and  extrinsic.  The  intrinsic  mode  of  inquiry 
focuses  on  such  factors  as  connoisseurship,  style,  i^.onography  and 
function;  extrinsic  inquiry  focuses  on  factors  and  conditions  surround- 
ing and  shaping  the  work  of  art  such  as  circumstances  of  the  time  and 
place  artworks  were  created  (Kleinbauer,  1987).  Interestingly, 
Kleinbauer  s  explanations  of  contemporary  modes  of  inquiry  in  art 
history  differ  considerably  from  those  presented  in  the  prologue.  'The 
methods  of  these  extrinsic  approaches  are  derivative,  for  their  underly- 
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ing  assumptions,  points  of  view,  and  techniques  of  investigation  have 
been  adopted  in  large  measure  from  other  disciplines,  especially  the 
social  sciences  ....  In  contemporary  scholarship  the  larige  majority  of 
art-historical  inquiries  arc  integrative, and  this  approach  re^sultsin  what 
some  scholars  identify  as  the  best  art  history  practiced  today"  (p.  210). 

Spacedoes  not  permit  a  similardiscourse  on  contemporary  aesthet- 
ics and  art  criticism.  However,  several  comments  regarding  these 
disciplines  may  suffice  to  challenge  the  assumptions  that  aesthetics  and 
art  criticism  have  not  changed  since  their  origins.  Aesthetic  thought 
and  the  arts  have  changed  in  time;  for  the  aesthetics  of  a  particular 
period  both  illuminates  and  reflects  the  predominant  art  of  that  era 
(Kostclanetz,  1978).  Although  aesthetic  thought  and  the  arts  have 
changed  in  time,  questions  of  aesthetics  are  unchanging  such  as  the 
definition  of  art,  the  types  of  art,  the  function  of  art,  the  effects  of  art, 
the  genesis  of  art,  the  relation  of  art  to  society  and  history,  the  criteria 
of  critical  evaluation,  and  the  processes  of  perception  (Kostclanetz, 
1978). 

With  regard  to  art  criticism  there  is  a  diversity  of  methods  and 
standards  that  art  critics  use  to  describe,  interpret  and  evaluate  works  of 
art  and  they  have  varied  throughout  the  history  of  art  criticism.  This 
diversity  and  variation  is  due  to  the  different  and  constantly  changing 
social,  political,  economic,  geographic  and  religious  influences  under 
which  art  is  and  has  been  made  (Clark,  Day  and  Greer,  1987). 

Misconceptions  of  DBAE 
Implications  of  DBAE  as  a  source  of  alienation  of  students  (Collins 
and  Sandell;  Blandy  and  Congdon);  of  focusing  only  on  Western  art 
(DIandy  and  Congdon);  of  subscribing  only  to  the  original  concepts  of 
Western  Scholastic  tradition  (Blandy  and  Congdon);  of  defeminizing 
art  education  (Collins  and  Sandell);  of  subscribing  to  singular  ap- 
p*'oaches  to  aesthetics  and  art  analysis  and  to  the  aesthetic  cultural  base 
of  the  "white,  upper^middle  class"  (Hamblen);  of  causing  the  isolation 
of  contemporary  Nigerian  arris  ts  from  most  Nigerians  resulting  in  their 
unemployment  (Emeji);andcf  negaring  equality  (Malcbana)  are  based 
on  misconceptions  of  what  DBAE  is  and  is  not.  The  literature  of  art 
education  abounds  with  articles  on  discipline-based  art  education,  its 
perceived  merits  and  demerits.  References  are  made  to  the  Getty 
(Denter  for  Education  in  the  Arts  as  advocates,  originators  and 
perpetuators  of  DBAE  in  most  of  this  literature.  Ideas,  concepts  and 
deeds  are  attributed  to  the  Getty  Center  and  of  DBAE  from  numerous 
sources.  However,  the  major  source  of  information  concerning  the 
rationaleand  antecedents  of  DBAE  and  the  role  of  the  Getty  Center  arc 
those  commissioned  by  the  Center  and  published  in  the  Jourrvd  of 
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Aesthetic  EducatiGn  (Summer  1987).  The  foreword  of  this  journal 
clearly  states  that  the  ten  papers  presented  in  the  issue  are  intended  as 
a  starting  point  from  which  further  thinking  and  questioning,  as  well  as 
diverse  practical  applications,  can  occur  (Price,  1987).  In  the  following 
section,  reference  will  be  made  to  this  particular  source  and  to  a 
publication  from  the  Getty  Center  entitled:  Perceptions  of  Disciplme- 
Based  Art  Education  and  the  Getty  Center  for  Education  in  the  Arts  ( 1 988) . 

Two  Major  Misconceptions:  DBAE  is  a  Specific  Curriculum  and 
is  Limited  to  Western  Art 

Two  major  misconceptions  undergird  the  basic  premises  of  mostof 
the  articles  in  the  Fall,  1988  issue  of  JMCRAE,  namely  that  (1 )  DBAE 
is  a  specific  curriculum  and  (closely  related  to  this  misconception  is)  (2) 
DBAE  subscribes  only  to  Western  art,  in  particular  those  artworks 
experts  designate  as  masterpieces.  The  Getty  position  as  articulated  by 
Dobbs  (1988)  states  that**DisciplinC'based  art  education  isan  approach 
to  teaching  and  learning  about  art  rather  than  a  specific  curriculum. 
DBAE  can  take  many  specific  forms  and  therefore  many  different 
DBAE' inspired  curricula  can  be  developed  for  the  nation's  schools.  No 
single  or  'national  curriculum*  would  be  consistent  with  the  pluralism 
that  characterizes  American  educational  poHcy  and  the  adoption  of 
curricula  in  all  subjects"  (p.  3). 

Eisner  (1988)  reiterates  this  position  in  response  to  Hamblen's 
(1988)  conception  of  DBAE  as  a  curriculum.  As  an  approach  to 
teaching  art  and  not  a  curriculum,  DBAE  literature  stresses  the  impor- 
tance of  learning  in  four  content  areas,  advocates  programs  that  are 
sequential,  accepts  the  concept  of  goal  oriented  programs,  and  recom- 
mends that  school  districts  as  a  whole  adopt  a  common  approach  to 
achieving  these  goals.  DBAE  does  not  prescribe  answers  to  such 
questions  as:  **How  the  curriculum  is  to  be  designed,  what  particular 
goals  should  be  formulated,  what  exemplars  should  be  used  to  represent 
art,  how  die  curriculum  should  be  taught,  how  much  time  should  be 
devoted  to  the  teaching  of  art,  how  the  four  areas  of  learning  in  art  are 
to  be  related"  (p.  11). 

Two  documents  (Clark,  etal.,  1987;  Dobbs,  1988)  state  the  Getty 
position  on  the  widely  held  misconception  that  DBAE  focuses  only  on 
Western  art.  Clark,  l>ay  and  Greer  define  the  DBAE  content  for  study 
as  "derived  from  a  broad  range  of  the  visual  arts,  including  folk,  applied 
and  fine  arts  from  Western  and  non 'Western cultures  and,  from  ancient 
to  contemporary  times'*  (p.  135).  This  broad  range  is  reiterated  by 
Dobbs. 

Both  misconceptions  (DBAE  as  a  specific  curriculum,  limited  to 
western  art)  are  reflected  in  the  prologue  of  the  Fall,  1988  issue  of 
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JMCRAE.  Reference  is  made  of  the  exclusion  of  art  *'which  has  not 
been  adequately  sanctioned  by  scholars  as  so-called  ^masterpieces*  " 
(p.  4)  '  with  inferences  that  D13AE  docs  not  include  folk  art,  art  by 
women,  art  by  people  ofcolor  and  art  by  Third  and  Fourth  world  artists 
(Blandy  and  Con^jdon).  The  implication  is  that  DBAE  is  a  specific 
curriculum,  selecting  specific  works  of  art  to  study  and  that  only 
Western  art  is  prescribed.  Such  comments  indicate  that  the  literature 
on  explicatingwhat  is  and  is  not  DBAE,  was  not  read  or  not  understood. 
Many  of  the  authors  in  this  issue  quote  other  authors  who  also  hold 
misconceptions  and,  hence,  the  cycle  continues. 

An  example  of  the  misunderstanding  of  the  basic  premises  of 
DBAE  is  found  in  Emeji's  article  (1988)  in  which  he  faults  DBAE  as 
being"highly  technical  and  capital  intensive,  taking  into  consideration 
the  required  materials  and  the  method  of  application  of  media  which  in 
essence  do  not  reflect  the  visual  art  needs  of  emerging  Nigeria'*  (p.  3 1 ). 
A  similar  poi  nt  is  made  later  in  the  article  In  which  he  states  that  DBAE, 
"designed  to  match  the  rapid  economic,  scientific,  and  technological 
growth  of  the  Western  world,  was  not  sympathetic  to  their  (Nigerian 
artists]  cultural  background"  (p.  34).  The  assumption  is  that  DBAE  is 
a  curriculum.  Reference  is  made  to  the  "required  materials"  and  method 
ofapplication  of  media.  DBAE  as  an  approach  ro  teaching  art  docs  not 
specify  how  the  curriculum  should  be  taught,  how  it  is  designed  or  what 
examples  shcHjld  be  used  to  represent  art. 

Jones  (1988)  In  her  article  places  DBAE  within  the  context  of 
tradition  of  philosophical  realism  and  proceeds  to  define  the  realist's 
|X)sition  on  reality  as  existing  independent  of  human  understanding 
and  as  discounting  creative  intelligence  that  participates  in  the  cre- 
ation of  reality.  Since,  as  Jones  points  out,  a  "curriculum  composed  of 
the  best  data  on  reality  to  date  must  be  determined  by  the  most 
competent  investigators,  that  is,  experts"  (p.  41)  the  consequence  is 
that  "the  realist's  curriculum  tends  tobc  authoritative  and  uniform"  (p. 
41).  Oncemorethemisconceptionof  DBAEasacurriculum  is  implied 
as  the  basic  premise  and  that  discipline  experts  determine  the  specific 
content  rather  than  art  educators  and  curriculum  developers.  Clark,  et 
al.,  ( 1 987 )  point  out  that:  "Just  :^s  other  educators  have  analyzed  parent 
disciplines  into  effective  educational  programs,  art  education  will  be 
able  to  organize  content  from  the  disciplines  of  art  into  effective 
programs  recognizing  the  competence  of  learners  in  performing  tasks  at 
various  stages  of  their  development"  (p.  167). 

A  number  of  issues  are  raised  by  Collins  and  Sandell  ( 1 988)  with 
regard  to  DBAE.  Several  of  these  issues  focus  on  the  "DBAE  approach 
as  a  proposal  to  defeminize  the  teaching  of  art"  (p.  57),  wliile  others 
focus  on  familiar  themes:  "DBAE  tends  to  narrow  the  definition  and 
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values  of  art  to  those  which  have  been  legitimized  by  the  Western 
mainstream  ait  tradition,  and  to  diminish  the  psychological  and  social 
concerns  that  have  distinguished  art  education  from  other  art-related 
disciplines"  (p.  55).  Again,  the  problem  of  assuming  that  DBAE  is  a 
curriculum,  specifying  particular  content  (Western  art)  and  how  the 
cuniculum  should  be  tcught  ("diminish  psychological  and  social  con- 
cerns")! is  evident.  A  response  to  the  accusation  of  defeminization  of 
art  education  and  of  the  professionalism  of  the  art  teacher,  due  to 
DBAE,  is  beyond  the  confines  of  this  paper.  However,  it  deserves  a 
considered  response. 

Confusion  between  modes  of  instruction  (how  to  teach)  and 
content  (what  to  teach)  is  as  common  to  most  articles  in  the  issue  as  is 
the  confusion  between  an  approach  to  teaching  art  and  learning  about 
an:,  and  an  art  curriculum.  Hamblen  (1988)  cites  critics  who  fault 
DBAE  for  its  cultural  limitations  (emphasis  on  Western  art  exemplars); 
lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  creative  spirit;  not  allowing  for  individual 
differences  and  self  expression;  stultifying  "freedom,  creativity  and 
imagination"  (p.  90);  and  for  "resembling  the  content  and  mcthodolo- 
gies  of  instruction  used  for  subjects  within  general  education"  (p.  91 ). 
Acceptance  of  these  cnticisms  is  implied  since  Hamblen  does  not  refute 
them.  Instead,  she  uses  some  of  these  misconceptions  to  undergird  her 
ma  in  focus .  For  example,  Ha  mblen  i  ncorporates  them  i  n  her  comment: 
*To  date  DBAE  curricula  and  proposals  have  tended  to  focus  on  the 
formal  qualities  of  art,  technical  skills,  Western  fine  art,  and  singular 
approaches  to  aesthetics  and  art  analysis,  that  is,  aesthetic  scanning.  In 
general  DBAE  has  conformed  to  the  aesthetic  cultural  base  of  the  white, 
upper-middle  class  who  place  the  highest  good  on  individualistic  and 
bracketed  aesthetic  experiences,  museum  experiences  of  art,  and  atten- 
tion to  art's  formal  qualities"  (p.  91 ).  Hamblen  does  separate  DBAE  as 
an  approach  to  teaching  and  learning  of  art  from  art  curricula  designed 
by  curriculum  developers  who  purport  that  their  curriculum  emerged 
from  a  DBAE  approach.  However,  an  ambivalence  is  evident  in  her 
closing  comments  in  which  she  states  that  "DBAE  should  not  be 
considered  a  completed,  chiselcd-in-stone  program  of  study"  (p.  96), 
nor  an  approach  to  art  that  is  dictated  or  controlled  by  an  individual  or 
organization;  it  can  be  "accommodative  to  a  variety  of  curricular 
interpretations  and  types  of  artistic  meaning  and  response"  (p.  96). 
These  comments  at  the  end  of  the  article  contradict  her  earlier 
statements  faulting  DBAE  on  the  very  points  for  which  she  now  gives 
credit. 

A  major  concern  of  the  Stokrocki  (1988)  article  is  regarding 
teaching  as  an  interactive  process  based  on  communication  to  enhance 
and  facilitate  learning  —  in  particular  for  minority  cultures.  Her 
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discourse  illuminates  modes  of  instruction  effective  for  learning  and  of 
teaching  culturally  different  groups.  However,  she  assumes  that  DBAE 
specifies  to  teach  (a  curricular  function)  and  that  its  concept  is 
narrow  Jtcffectivc for teachingsome  students.  Stokrocki  maybe 
interested  in  reading  Fleming's  article  which  appears  in  the  same  issue. 
It  discusses  several  misperceptions  of  DBAE.  Fleming  (1988)  com- 
ments that  the  use  of  the  word  "approach"  may  have  "left  the  perception 
that  how  to  teach,  or  methodology,  is  a  primary  concern  of  DBAE. 
Although  the  Center  has  stated  that  neither  a  nationwide  DBAE 
curriculum  nor  a  prescriptive  way  of  implementing  it  exists  the  percep- 
tion persists  that  concepts  associated  with  DBAE  must  necessarily 
unfold  in  a  specific  form"  (p.  65). 

The  concept  of  DBAE  basing  its  approach  on  the  Western  world 
view  and  concept  of  fine  art  surfaces  again  in  Calvert's  article  (1988). 
Her  main  concern  is  for  inclusion  of  Native  American  art  history  in  art 
curriculum  and  for  a  contextual  approach  (socio-cultural  interpreta- 
tion) to  the  teaching  of  art  history.  Rather  than  reiterate  the  earlier 
discussion  on  art  historical  methods  of  inquiry,  a  remind^  -^nay  suffice. 
Many  contemporary  art  historians  use  a  contextual  (inlc^-  .itive)  ap- 
proach derived  from  the  social  sciences  (Kleinbauer,  1987). 

The  most  tenuous  discourse  on  DBAE  in  this  issue  is  that  of 
Malebana  ( 1988).  The  tide  of  the  article  reflects  the  inflammatory  tone 
and  polirical  rhetoric  that  permeates  the  writing:  "Debased  Art 
Education:  TheConscquencesof  Destructive  Engagement."  Malebana 
equates  the  struggles  of  the  Blacks  of  South  Africa  and  third  world 
countries,  and  the  attempts  of  the  United  States  to  forcibly  democratize 
other  countries  with  DBAE.  Also  suggested  is  the  failure  of  DBAE  to 
deal  with  the  issue  of  equality.  The  following  illustrates  the  tone  of  the 
article  and  unsubstantiated  claims  attributed  to  DBAE: 

The  rugged  diplomatic  forays  that  characterize  U.S.  at- 
tempts to  win  international  friends  borders  on  morbidity.  The 
problem  is  that  this  is  done  through  the  entrenchment  of  the 
United  States  genre  of  polirical  economic  agendas  which  may 
conflict  with  those  of  the  host  countries.  Although  this  may 
not  seem  so,  this  problem  is  also  inherent  in  DBAE's  hidden 

agenda  My  assumption  is  that  DBAE  is  debased,  which  is 

defined  as  "to  lower  in  status  or  esteem  to  lower  the  quality  or 

character  oT*  becau.se  it  purports  to  be  what  it  is  not  DBAE 

fails  to  address  itself  to  a  wider  audience,  primarily  because  of 
its  negation  of  some  issues  that  are  central  to  art  education 
concerns  such  as  equality,  (p.  77) 
Polirical  rhetoric  is  no  substitute  for  reasoned  discourse. 
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Conclusion 

The  editors  are  to  be  commended  for  publishing  a  commentary  on 
tlie  issue,  written  by  Marantz  (1988).  Its  title  anticipates  the  discussion 
chat  follows:  "Commentary:  Meditations  on  Tides  and  other  Verbal 
Mischiefs."  Marancz  discusses  the  various  uses  of  the  device  of 
juxtaposing  ideas  and/or  images.  Some  uses  are  political  in  which  a 
popular  technique  is  to  juxtapose  the  opponents  image  with  a  revolting 
concept  or,  conversely ,  juxtapose  the  person  with  very  positive  images. 
Some  uses  are  literary,  especially  in  poetry  and  humor,  where  mcta- 
phoric  or  incongruous  situations  are  expected.  Marantz  uses  this 
discussion  to  lead  to  his  main  criticism  —  the  juxtaposing  of  "Cultural 
Pluralism"  with  DBAE: 

Wha:  we  arc  offered  in  the  theme  of  this  issue  is  a  juxtapo- 
sition of  a  political  slogan  meant  to  rouse  the  populace  (as  the 
Internationale*  was  designed  to  sti  r  the  peasants  to  revolt)  and 
an  instructional  approach  that  is  positivistic  by  design.  If  the 
editors  had  chosen  "Educational  Faddism"  or  "The  Problem  of 
Elitism"  or  "Cultural  Monism"  or  even  *The  Politics  of  Art 
Education"  to  set  up  with  DBAE,  1  might  be  less  puzzled.  Or 
if  the  "and"  had  been ,  "versus,"  perhaps  there  would  have  been 
an  issue.  But  our  journal  purports  to  be  a  vehicle  for  cultural 
mattervS,  so  why  the  extra  qualifier  in  the  theme?  (p.  125) 
Although  Marancz's  language  is  strong  and  somewhat  colorful,  the 
questions  he  raises  are  central  to  the  concerns  of  this  reviewer.  The  Fall 
1988  issue  of  JMCRAE  has  a  political  overtone,  not  only  in  the  use  of 
language,  but  also  in  the  use  of  juxtaposed  ideas,  mainly  to  create  potent 
associations.  Such  devices  may  be  highly  effective  in  the  political  and 
business  arenas  or  in  poetry  and  humor.  However,  its  extensive  use  in 
a  scholarly  research  journal  is  questionable.  If  we  are  to  extend  die 
knowledge  in  our  field  and  improve  practice,  critical  analysis  of  the 
literature  is  essential.  Issues  must  be  approached  with  reason  and  not 
emotion.  The  debate  surrounding  DBAE  will  and  should  continue. 


Jessie  Lovano-Kerr  is  professor  of  art  education.  The  Florida  State 
University,  Tallahassee. 
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Perspectives,  Themes  and  Future  Directions:  Students 
Respond  to  Past  JMCRAE  Articles 


Jane  Conlon 
Lisette  Ewing 
Minoru  Maeda 
Heinz  Klein 

Introducrion 

During  Winter  quarter  1991  the  Department  of  Art  Education  at 
the  University  of  Oregon  offered  a  graduate  level  course  tided  Journal 
Publication.  The  course  was  designed  to  develop  and  strengthen 
professional  editing  skills  and  familiarize  students  with  the  process  of 
academic  publishing.  In  addition,  students  were  asked  to  become 
familiarwith  the  past  editions  of  the  }ourrvd  of  Mtdticukural  and  Cross- 
cukuTol  Research  in  Art  Education  and  select  two  or  more  articles  that 
would  provide  the  context  for  a  written  review  and  reflection  of 
approaches  to  multicultural  issues  and  research  in  the  field.  Four 
students*  reflections  provide  the  content  for  this  article. 

This  collaborative  project  reflects  each  student's  personal  and 
professional  interests,  concerns,  commitments  and  biases.  The  posi- 
tions taken  are  personally  developed  and  reflect  the  thoughts  of 
individual  student  authors.  They  are  not  necessarily  the  thoughts  of  the 
editor,  the  journal  staff,  or  the  past  JMCRAE  authors  whose  ideas  are 
the  basis  for  this  review.  In  collaboration,  each  component  of  this 
article  was  shaped  to  encourage  reflection  and  point  toward  future 
directions  and  areas  of  research  in  multicultural  artd  cross-cultural  art 
education. 

Conlon  addresses  some  of  the  socio-political,  cultural,  historical 
and  economic  realities  of  educating  in  and  for  a  multicultural  society. 
Selecting  articles  by  Marantz  (1987)  and  Malcbana  (1988),  she  draws 
upon  Marantz*s  examination  of  the  responsibilites  that  professionals  in 
the  field  have  in  educating  international  students.  Conlon  compares 
Marantz*s  self^reflecdve  concerns  with  those  of  Malcbana,  an  interna- 
tional doctoral  student  who  argues  against  Discipline  Based  Art  Educa- 
tion (DBAE)  as  a  repository  of  Western  colonization. 

Ewing's  approach  to  non -visual  art  education  research  focuses  on 
the  application  of  conceptual  structures  from  general  cross-cultural 
research.  Three  articles  were  drawn  from:  Lovano-Kerr*s  (1983) 
perspective  of  universality  of  a  phenomenon  observed  in  a  single 
culture;  McFee's  ( 1 986)  research  on  cross-cultural  inquiry  regarding  the 
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social  meaning  of  art;  and  Hard! man  &  Zerdich's  (1985)  advocacy  for 
diversity  of  disciplines.  These  are  seen  by  Ewing  as  vantage  points  for 
investigations  of  the  cul  mral  art  values  of  non-sigh  ted  people  whom  she 
regards  as  a  non- visual  culture. 

Maeda  discusses  Best's  (1985)  cultural  dichotomy  in  light  of  the 
meaning  of  cultural  symbols.  Applying  Malebana's  (1988)  argument  of 
foreign  cultural  enforcement  through  military  and  hegemonic  control, 
he  reflects  upon  imposed  Western  authoritarian  views  in  regard  to 
cultural  values  in  his  country  Japan.  He  considers  Best's  objectivity 
orientation  as  possibly  useful  for  study  of  complex  cultures. 

Klein  reflects  upon  research  investigations  in  past  JMCRAE  issues. 
He  claims  that  most  studies  are  normatively  constrained  in  their 
ontological  assumptions  and  epistemological  structure.  Referring  to 
Beittel  (1983)  and  Zurmuehlen  (1987)  he  suggests  a  Gadamerian 
hermeneutic  approach  to  research  that  necessitates  a  methodology  that 
transcends  not  only  the  subject/object  dichotomy,  but  also  surpasses 
subjective  meaning  and  subjective  iriCentionality. 

Moral  and  Ethical  Implications  of  a  Multicultural  Agenda 
As  even  the  most  cursory  perusal  through  past  JMCRAE  articles 
indicates,  a  wide  array  of  approaches,  definitions,  applications  and 
expectations  for  multicultural  art  education  abound.  Ovci  the  past 
eight  years,  JMCRAE  has  provided  a  forum  for  the  exchange  of 
multicultural  and  cross-cultural  ideas,  issues  and  concerns.  Articles 
range  from  general  to  specific  in  scope  and  theme,  and  reflect  evolving 
trends  in  the  field  of  art  education  and  the  broader  academic  commu- 
nity. 

As  membersofthatcommunity,  it  is  important  to  reflect  on  the  fact 
that  the  multicultural  world  in  which  we  live  is  a  socio-political, 
cultural,  historical  and  economic  reality,  not  merely  an  academic — or 
for  that  matter  artistic — phenomenon.  Theory  is  direcdy  or  indirectly 
related  to  practice.  For  that  reason,  academic  discourse  is  a  powerful  and 
essential  means  for  furthering  the  goals  of  equality  and  respect  for 
diversity  that  multicultural  approaches  to  art  education  seek  to  ensure. 

We  live,  however,  in  a  world  where  power  imbalances  exist  along 
race,  class  and  gender  lines.  No  societal  institution,  including  the 
educational  system,  is  free  from  redress  in  this  regard.  Ma  ran  t2  in  *The 
Morality  of  International  Art  Education"  (1987)  and  Malebana  in 
"Debased  Art  Education:  The  (^Consequences  of  [destructive  Engage- 
ment" ( 1 988)  both  speak  to  issues  of  cultural  power  and  influence  with 
regard  to  the  education  of  foreign  and  minority  students  in  America. 

Malebana  and  Maranlx  each  suggests  that  as  a  profession,  art 
educators  must  address  the  ways  in  which  even  the  most  unassuming  or 
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well  intended  theory  or  practice  may  contain  ethnocentric  biases, 
vestiges  of  colonial  ism,  and  racist  or  sexist  (to  which  1  would  addageist, 
homophobic  and  temporary  able-bodied)  prejudices  or  assumptions. 

Malebana,  a  South  African  and  doctoral  student  in  the  U.S., 
speaks  to  the  issue  as  an  international  student  and  colleague.  Marantz, 
an  art  education  professor  at  The  Ohio  State  University,  claims  that  his 
"motives  arise  from  a  sense  of  conscience"  and  "an  absence  of  concern 
in  (his)  behavior  and  in  our  field  rej^rding  our  responsibilities  to 
international  graduate  students"  (p.  17). 

Both  authors  use  deconstructive  approaches  to  scrutinize  such 
concepts  as  assimilation,  integration,  communication  and  the  importa- 
tion of  Western  ideologies  and  cultural  ideals  via  the  education  of 
foreign  and  minority  students.  Both  authors,  as  1  interpret  their  work, 
imply  that  at  its  best,  a  multicultural  agenda  is  not  about  assimilation 
or  tokenistic  representation,  but  about  reciprocity,  exchange  and 
unconditional  inclusion.  Forexample,Marantz  warns:  "Cross-cultural 
research  is  very  iffy  when  practiced  unilaterally"  (p.  26),  He  also 
surmises  that  "art  and  education  and  art  education  are  so  totally 
immersed  in  their  cultural  matrices  that  wc  cannot,  in  good  conscience, 
even  begin  to  pretend  to  do  our  work  isolated  from  die  social  frame- 
work" (p.  18). 

Malebana  also  cautions  that  in  attempts  to  feign  assimilation, 
integration  or  assuage  a  guilty  conscience,  educational  curriculums, 
strategists  and  frameworks  may  short-circuit  issues  of  cultural  difference 
such  as  race,  class,  creed  or  gender,  or  circumvent  social,  economic, 
political  and  historical  rcalilties  such  as  Western  colonialism  and 
support  for  apartheid.  When  this  occurs,  the  rcsul  ts  jeopardize  the  goals 
of  a  truly  inclusive  multicultural  agenda.  He  contends  that  art  educa- 
tional frameworks  should  incorporate  a  wholistic,  subsuming  approach 
to  art  history,  aesthetics,  art  criticism  and  studio  work,  and  must  take 
into  account  the  social,  cultural  and  economic  influences  that  have 
historically  shaped  and  currently  impact  the  lives  of  diverse  individuals 
and  groups  of  people.  He  states  that  "In  order  to  understand  the 
dilemma  of  cultural  domination  and  imperialist  conquest,  one  needs  to 
be  aware  of  the  traditions  of  Western  scholarship  that  helped  in  shaping 
it"  (p.  78). 

Malebana's  expressed  concerns  over  DBAE  as  a  "buttress  of  West- 
em  artistic  values"  and  a  model  "for  other  cultures  to  emulate"  that  are 
applicable  to  American  education  more  generally.  He  charges  that 
Western  cultural  fundamentalism  has  resulted  in  the  "abrasion  of 
minority  students  in  this  country"  (p.  76),  has  promoted  "a  condition 
of  academic  oblivion  and  ignorance  about  other  cultures"  (p.  79),  and 
has  fed  "sanctimonious  attitudes  about  transporting  U.S.  democracy 
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abroad"  (p.76).  Inculcating  Western  values,  biases  and  assumptions 
through  American  education  of  foreign  students  is  one  way  that  this 
takes  place.  In  this  context,  education  can  be  viewed  as  an  extension  of 
military  control  (p.  80). 

Marantz  voices  similar  concerns  when  he  asks/Wha  tare  we  asking 
of  our  mtemationol  troops  [italics  added]  when  we  inculcate  our  values 
and  expect  them  to  risk  their  necks  (literally  I  fear  in  some  instances) 
in  our  cause  on  their  turf?"  He  says  that  international  students  "don*t 
need  a  fresh  form  of  educational  colonialism  thrust  upon  them,  whether 
produced  intentionally  or  by  our  neglect"  (p.  26). 

Like  Malebana,  Maranti  points  out  that  the  difficulties  that  arise 
in  "educating  international  colleagues  arc  similar  to  those  that  charac- 
terize our  national  operations,"  He  encourages  us  to  scrutinize  more 
carefully  "what's  going  on  under  our  noses,"  He  implores  us  to  consider 
whether  what  is  taught  in  American  educational  institutions  is  "univer- 
sally exportable"  or  symptomatic  of  an  effort  "to  clone  ourselves,  to 
create  disciples  ready  and  able  to  carry  our  Word  to  the  benighted 
world"  (p.  19). 

Marantz'  and  Malebana's  articles  both  bring  to  the  forefront  of 
discourse  some  of  the  sticky,  perplexing  issues  pertaining  to  multicultural 
and  cross-cultural  research  and  application.  Both  authors  choose  to 
dwell  upon  the  moral  and  ethical  implications  that  are  an  intrinsic 
component  of  all  theory  and  practice.  They  choose  to  attend  to  issues 
of  difference  rather  than  glaze  over  them,  and  suggest  that  we  must  delve 
deep  and  ask  sou  I -searching  questions  about  the  intricate  nature  of 
educating  in  and  for  a  multicultural  society.  Marantz  apdy  points  out 
that  "we  can't  determine  the  possibility  of  solutions  unless  we  first 
identify  the  problem"  (p.  26).  The  problem,  it  appears,  is  one  of  infinite 
complexity,  not  easily  rectified  by  palliative  measures.  Future  research, 
and  ultimately  solutions,  must  attend  to  that  complexity. 

Potentials  of  Cross^ultural  Research  in  Art  Education  for  Studies 
of  Non^visual  Learners 
1  have  examined  three  articles  in  JMCRAE  that  address  cross- 
cultural  approaches  in  art  education  research.  The  context  for  this 
review  concerns  the  possibility  of  transferring  current  structures  of 
re^search  in  art  education  into  a  framework  for  non- visual  (visually 
impaired  and  blind)  learners.  The  cross-cultural  approach,  as  discussed 
by  Lovano-Kerr  (1983),  McFee  (1986)  and  George  Hardiman  and 
Theodore  Zemich  (1985),  is  appropriate  and  transferable  to  art  educa- 
tion research  for  the  non-visual  learner.  With  integration  of  non-visual 
students  in  schools,  art  education  needs  to  expand  research  regarding 
differences  between  sighted  and  non-visual  learners. 
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The  visual  person  is  able  to  use  eyesight  for  perceiving  most 
information.  The  visual  culture's  aesthetic  criteria  and  created  art 
objects  are  based  on  visual  acuity  but  can  and  do  include  other  senses. 
Visual  art  is  primarily  designed  and  created  to  be  appreciated  with 
eyesight.  The  non-visual  person  uses  tactile  and  auditory  senses  more 
efficiently  than  using  any  residual  eyesight  they  may  have.  A  non- 
visual  person  will  use  their  tactual  (of  or  relating  to;  derived  from  or 
producing  the  sense  of  touch)  and  auditory  perceptions  to  move  in  the 
environment.  A  non- visual  person  uses  tactile,  auditory,  kinesthetic, 
olfactory  and  gustatory  senses  to  perceive  information  in  a  different 
proportion  than  a  visual  person.  Non- visual  art  is  the  product  of  tactile, 
kinesthetic  and/or  auditory  creativity  without  the  utilization  of  eye- 
sight and  should  therefore  be  appreciated  non- visual ly.  Given  this,  it  is 
advocated  here  that  a  cross-cultural  perspective  be  taken  in  art  educa^ 
tion  research  to  facilitate  the  integration  of  sighted  and  non-visual 
learners  in  our  school. 

Lovano-Kcrr  (1986)  wrote  about  cross-cultural  research  and  the 
implications  for  art  education  Inquiry  in  her  article  "Cross-cultural 
Perspectives  on  Cognition  and  Art:  Implications  for  Research."  She 
expresses  the  need  for  research  to  examine  die  "implied  universality  of 
many  of  our  beliefs  about  child  development  in  art"  (p.77).  She  agrees 
with  Witkin's  &  Berry's  (1975)  perspective  on  the  purpose  of  cross- 
cultural  research,  which  is  "to  check  theuniversality  of  a  phenomenon 
which  has  been  observed  in  a  single  culture"  (p.78).  The  possible 
implications  drawn  from  Lovano-Kerr  for  non^visual  learners  suggest 
theneedfonacomparisonofformandstructure  of  visual  and  non-visual 
art;  a  comparison  df  the  verbal  responses  to  the  two  kinds  of  art;  and  the 
study  of  the  evolvemcnt  and  collection  of  data.  Such  studies  may 
disclose  new  knowledge  regarding  the  "universalities"  or  "aesthetic 
factors"  that  Lovano-Kerr  points  out  are  culturally  determined  (p.  84). 

McFee  (1986),  in  her  article  "Cross-cultural  Inquiry  Into  the 
Social  Meaning  of  Art:  Implication  for  Art  Education,"  analyzes  defi- 
nitions of  art  and  culture.  She  cites  Herskovits'  definition  of  art  based 
on  his  anthropological  field  work.  According  to  this  definition,  art 
needs  cultural  criteria;  art  is  a  cultural  phenomenon;  and  artistic 
expression  is  universal. This  would  suggest  that  non-visual  art  needs  to 
be  responded  to  as  art  of  another  culture.  The  premise  here  is  that  non- 
visual  art  is  a  cultural  phenomenon;  it  needs  its  own  cultural,  aesthetic 
criteria  identified.  "Artisamodcofknowingaswell  ascommunicating" 
(p.  13).  Cross-cultural  researchers  imply  that  concepts  and  values 
should  l)e  culturally  develojx^d  not  imposed.  This  would  seem  to  hold 
true  in  reg-ard  to  integration  of  visual  and  non-visual  learners  in  art 
education. 
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Hardiman  and  Zcmich  (1985)  in  "Cross-cultural  Research  in  the 
Visual  Arts:  An  Overview"  discuss  empirically  oriented  cross-cultural 
research.  This  article  Is  aimed  specifically  at  the  visual  arts  but  is  also 
relevant  to  non-visual  art.  For  example,  they  state  that  "the  diversity 
of  disciplines  that  contribute  to  the  study  of  the  visual  arts  makes  it  clear 
that  no  single  orientation  can  adequately  provide  a  comprehensive 
base"  (p.  1 9).  This  idea  holds  true  of  researching  non-visial  art,  as  well. 
Research  is  needed  to  seek  cultural  characteristics  of  non- visual  art. 

The  study  of  non-visual  art,  therefore,  would  encompassdisciplines 
beyond  current  visual  art  orientations  and  include  disciplines  of  non- 
visual  education.  A  key  variable  that  Hardiman  and  Zemich  acknowl' 
edge  In  the  field  of  cross-cultural  art  research  is  the  "greater  emphasis . 
.  .  on  the  perception  of  art  objects  rather  than  their  creation"  (p. 20). 
Cunrendy  this  has  not  been  justly  attended  to  in  researching  art  and  the 
non-visual  learner.  Much  past  literature  on  the  non-visual  learner  is 
about  their  creation  of  art.  Examinations  of  these  creative  aspects  are 
from  the  visual  perspective — one  that  seems  inconsistent,  even  inrel' 
evant,  to  the  non^visua!  learner.  For  example,  it  seems  that  how  the 
non-visual  person  perceives  and  appreciates  an  art  object  or  aesthetic 
experience  should  be  the  starting  point  at  which  the  non-visual  learner 
begins  to  understand  his  or  her  non-visual  art  values. 

Hardiman's  and  Zernich's  view  is  that  there  is  a  "curvilinear 
relationship  between  the  amount  of  information  in  the  stimulus  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  stimulus  is  judged."  They  state  that  this  finding  is 
imix)rtant  in  that  it  "clearly  demonstrates  that  aesthetic  judgements 
and  cognition  covary.  Or,  put  another  way,  interpretation  and  judge- 
ment, the  pivotal  points  of  the  art  experience,  arc  a  consequence  of 
cognition"  (p.  23).  Knowing  that  a  non-visual  person  will  create  and 
perceivea  workofart  tactilely  is  only  a  small  part  of  needed  knowledge. 
Future  research  should  seek  to  learn  about  non- visual  elements  of 
design,  approaches  to  non-visual  criticism,  non-visual  aesthetics  and 
non-visual  exhibition  techniques.  Because  of  the  integration  and  the 
differences  between  sighted  and  non-visual  learners,  it  would  seem 
valuable  to  art  education  to  research  these  aspects  using  a  cross-cultural 
approach,  thus  increasing  relevant  and  useful  discoveries  regarding 
non-visual  people. 

Toward  the  Possibility  of  Cross-cultural  UnderstandingThrough 
Cultural  Symbols 
David  Best  ( 1 985 )  in  his  article  "Cx)ncepts  and  Cultures"  discusses 
cultures  in  dichotomy,  stating  that  we  cannot  have  thoughts,  even 
privately,  unless  there  is  a  medium  in  which  they  can  be  formulated. 
Tlic  ability  to  share  meanings  with  others  expends  upon  the  fact  that 
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concepts  arc  not  purely  private,  but  that  they  are  part  of  a  publicly 
available,  objective  practice,  such  as  language  and  art  forms  (p.  14). 
This  denotes  that  artistic  criteria  must  be  objective  and — in  alignment 
with  Herskovits'  (1959)  statement  that  "robe  classified  as  an  object  of 
art — (it)  must  meet  cultural  criteria  of  form." 

However,  Best  holds  that  where  there  are  different  languages,  art 
forms  and  other  social  practices,  there  are  necessarily  different  mental 
experiences,  because  the  objective  concepts  v;hich  are  a  precondition 
of  thought  are  different.  This  shows  that  objectivity  must  be  tela  tive  to 
the  culture.  To  conceive  of  objectivity  as  universal  is  to  impose  one 
standard  across  a  range  of  very  different  forms  of  expression,  and  thus  to 
ignore,  distort  and  devalue  the  immense  variety  of  forms.  This  gives 
particular  meaning  to  observations  such  as  Brislings  (1983)  who  has 
written,  "our  symbols  tend  to  have  more  meaning  to  us  than  others  do, 
thus  we  value  other  symbols  less." 

Some  standards  may  or  may  not  be  appropriate  for  different 
cultures.  Malebana  (1988)  argues  that  Western  culture  has  been 
enforcedthrough  military  aswell  as  hegemonic  control  of  other  cultures 
in  history.  History  shows  that  thesame  &iing  happened  within  Western 
cultures  and  in  the  East.  For  example,  the  original  culture  of  the  Britons 
transformed  after  the  Roman  invasion,  and  Koreans  were  once  forced 
to  speak  Japanese  under  the  occupation  of  that  country.  Malebana  also 
holds  that  the  art  disciplines  of  Western  culture  "are  to  a  very  large 
extent  irrelevant  in  the  study  of  African  art  or  non- Western  art"  (p.  81 ) . 
This  may  or  may  not  be  true.  For  example,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
many  Europeans  and  Americans  bought  Japanese  ukiyo-^,  plebian 
pictures  or  wood-block  prints,  some  of  which  were  praised  by  Fenollosa, 
an  American  professor  at  the  Tokyo  University  of  Art  and  later  a 
curator  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Art.  He  said  (from  his  Victorian  view 
of  art)  that  some  figures  of  courtesans  were  comparable  with  Greek 
Vcnuses.^  Whether  this  was  relevant  to  die  Japanese  culture  was  not 
considered.  These  authoritarian  views  of  art  have  become  and  still 
remain  predominant  in  the  United  States  and  this  is  a  fact  that  should 
be  addressed  within  the  culture.  It  is  also  true  that  these  art  forms 
brought  into  Western  countries  are  studied  in  terms  of  cross-cultural 
understanding. 

We  cannot  deny  that  civilization  has  grown  rich  and  refined  as 
different  cultures  encounter  each  other.  In  Japan,  after  the  seventh 
century,  barbarian  tribes  with  no  writing  systems  accepted  most  of  the 
Chinese  culture,  such  as  language,  architecture  and  art  forms.  After 
1968,  when  they  were  ready  to  do  so,  they  actively  imported  Western 
culture  at  a  rate  that  some  feel  was  too  fast  for  the  people  to  adapt  to. 
In  the  process  of  modernization,  Japanese  have  adopted  Western  views 
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which  may  be  rather  worse  than  the  original  ones.  Mixed  with  the 
feudal  system,  Japanese  cultural  criteria  are  very  complex  and  their 
current  aspirations  tend  to  be  directed  to  the  Western  world,  not  to 
neighboring  countries.  Even  so,  Japanese  are  proud  to  think  that  they 
have  a  "unique"  language  and  culture  which  implies  that  people  from 
other  societies  cannot  fully  understand  them.  This  is  an  imperialist  view 
of  culture.  Multicultural  and  cross-cultural  art  education  seems  criti- 
cally needed  to  examine  these  issues.  Best's  orientation  to  cultural 
criteria  oflfers  insight  into  the  complexity  and  potential  of  such  endeav- 
ors. 

Culture  is  maintained,  transmitted  and  changed  through  art,  and 
appreciation  of  a  culture  can  be  greatly  enhanced  by  interpreting  its  art. 
However,  where  there  arc  different  practicc^s,  there  will  be  different 
thoughts  and  feelings.  We  need  a  flexible  approach  to  art  education — 
one  that  acknowledges  in  practice  that  any  perceived  "universal" 
standard  may  be  inappropriate  depending  on  the  culture.  It  seems  we 
also  need  an  approach  in  many  countries  that  allows  us  to  look 
"objectively"  at  the  external  cultural  influences  that  may  be  present  in 
any  culture  today  in  order  to  consider  the  appropriateness  and  meaning 
of  using  standards  of  other  cultures. 

The  goal  of  multicultural  and  cross-cultural  art  education  should 
be  that  we  be  generous,  compassionate  and  patient  towards  other 
cultures  as  we  strive  to  live  in  harmony  on  earth  by  understanding 
diverse  cultures  and  theirarts.  1  believe  that  the  rationale  of  multicultural 
and  cross-cultural  art  education  lies  in  the  fact  that  diverse  arts  help  us 
understand  different  cultures.  Studying  other  cultures  through  art  will 
allow  us  to  enhance  our  views  of  others  by  gaining  a  broader  perspective 
and  can  demonstrate  how  important  the  arts  can  be  in  seeking 
multicultural  and  cross-cultural  understanding. 

Renliscovering  Understanding  as 
Prcsuppositional  Context  of  Meaning 

It  has  been  nearly  a  decade  since  JMCRAE's  first  issue  was  pub- 
lished. The  editorial  of  the  first  issue  stressed  the  vital  importance  of 
multicultural  and  cross-cultural  research  to  "promote  a  greater  under- 
standing of  diverse  cultures  and  tocxplore  the  roleof  art  in  multicultural 
education"  (Kantner,  1983,  p.  4).  With  increasing  awareness  of  cultural 
di  vcrsi  ty,  educational  pluralism  and  global  communication  the  need  for 
such  understanding  is  now  more  imperative  than  ever. 

A  pervasive  problem  in  knowledge  acquisition  is  the  prevalence  ot 
commitment  to  the  scientific  paradigm  of  inquiry.  The  scientific 
method  is  grounded  ontologically  in  the  positivistic  assumption  "that 
there  exists  a  single  reality  that  is  independent  of  any  observer's  interest 
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in  it  and  which  operated  according  to  immutable  natural  laws"  (Guba 
&.  Lincoln,  1989,  p.  84).  Furthermore,  it  assumes  epistemologlcally  a 
dichotomous  relation  between  observer  and  the  phenomenon  ob- 
served. This  subject-object  dualism  "asserts  that  it  is  possible  (indeed 
mandatory)  for  an  observer  to  exteriorize  the  phenomenon  studied, 
remaining  detached  and  distant  from  it. ..and  excluding  any  value 
considerations  from  influencing  it"  (p.  84).  Consequently,  positivism 
denies  the  existence  and  intelligibility  of  forces  and  substances  tliat  go 
beyond  facts  and  the  laws  ascertained  by  science. 

Deviating  from  the  positivistic  methodology  are  the  interpretive 
approaches  towards  methodological  analysis,  such  as  phenomenology, 
ethnomethodoiogy,  symbolic  interaction  ism  and  others.  The  primary 
tenets  of  these  approaches  consist  of  a  "subjective"  approach  to  social 
inquiry  in  which  the  intelligibility  of  human  action  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  human  intentional  ity  and  meaning  are  studied.  Researchers  who 
advocate  these  approaches  claim  that  a  scientific  methodology  is  based 
on  the  principles  of  realist  ontology  and  dualistic  objective  epistemol^ 
ogy  and,  therefore,  cannot  provide  truth- statements  that  are  isomor- 
phic to  reality  (p.  84).  Unfortunately,  their  interpretive  approach  is 
equally  embedded  in  a  dualistic  epistemology  even  though  they  assert 
a  subjective  stance. 

An  analytic  overview  of  articles  published  in  JMCRAE  reveals 
that,  since  its  inception  in  1983,  mo«t  research  studies  are  norma tively 
constrained  in  their  ontological  assumptions  and  epistemological  struc- 
ture. Most  studies  fall  prey,  methodologically,  cither  to  the  fallacy  of 
assumingindepcndcntlyidentifiablereal'world  referents,  that  by  means 
of  causal  analysisare  formulated  or  measured  by  "natural  laws";  or,  these 
studies  attempt  to  explain  human  intentionality  and  meaning  struc- 
tures on  the  basis  of  the  "knowing  subject"  (Hekman,  1983). 

For  the  purpose  of  reflection  and  recommendation  for  future 
directions,  two  articles  in  past  JMCRAE  issues  have  been  selected: 
BcittePs  (1983)  'The  Empty  Box:  The  Potter  as  First  Violinist,"  and 
Zurmuehlen's  (1987)  "(x)ntext  in  Art:  Meaning  Recovered  and  Dis- 
covered." Although  they  address  different  phases  in  the  development 
of  the  hermcneatic  circle,  both  authors  advocate  the  use  of  the 
hermeneutic  method  for  s(x:ial  inquiry. 

Ikittel  gives  a  phenomenological  account  of  his  experience  of 
traditional  Japanese  art  and  culture.  Although  he  mentions  the  philo- 
sophical hermeneuticsofCadamer  (I975)and  Ricoeur  (1978)  periph- 
erally, his  descriptive  narrative  relies  primarily  upon  the  contextual 
framework  of  Dilthey's  model  of  experience/expression  and  under- 
standing. For  Beittel,  referring  to  Dilthey,  this  triad  is  "the  route  to 
decoding  the  objectifications  of  mind  or  spirit  we  find  in  works  and 
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texts"  (1983.  p.  7). 

Dilthey's  "understanding"  {Vmtelxen)  includes  all  aspects  of  hu- 
man consciousness  and  requires  empathy  with  another  person's  given 
life- situation.  It  is  a  "transposition  and  re-expcriencing  of  the  world  as 
another  person  meets  it  in  lived  experience  (Palmer,  1969,  p.  1 1 5).  It 
bccomcsapparent,  then,  that  our  being  is  situated  with  in  "his  toricality" 
and  that  human  beings  and  self-understanding  arc  historical  events. 
Consequently,  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  text  and  cultural 
artifacts  provide  the  basis  for  understanding  int^ntionality  and  mean- 
ing of  the  maker  within  thccontext  of  culture  and  history  of  life.  "We 
must  live  through — that  is,  experience  and  express — what  we  wish  to 
understand,"  suggests  Beittcl  (p.  7).  Within  these  parameters  he  fore- 
sees the  transcendence  of  differences  in  cross-cultural  comparisons  and 
the  "identification  and  preservation  of  unique  cultural  values"  (p.  7). 

Dilthey's  hermeneutic  circle  views  human  beings  and  vSelf-under- 
standing  as  a  historical  event.  Through  the  process  of  reconstruction, 
hermeneutic  interpretation  unites  the  past  with  the  present.  The 
interpreter,  according  to  Dilthey,  not  only  understands  the  particular 
concrete  expression  but  also  its  embeddedness  within  the  context  of  the 
life  world. 

While  the  implications  of  Dilthey's  hermeneutic  circle  provide  a 
deviation  from  the  scientific  method  towards  contextual  interpretation 
of  the  human  sciences  {Geistes%vi$senschaften)j  its  epistemological 
presuppositions  still  remain  immersed  in  the  Enlightenment's  notion  of 
objective  knowledge. 

For  Gadamer  (1975),  Dilthey's  argument  was  insufficient  and 
a mbiguous  because  i  t  accepted  the  Enl  ightenment's  defini  tion  of  objec- 
tive  knowledge.  Furthermore,  Dilthey's  assumption  concjming  human 
historicity,  historical  relativity  and  historical  understanding  were  equally 
rejected  by  Gadamer  because  it  attempted  to  reconstruct  the  subjective 
life  world  of  the  author  of  a  text.  Gadamer,  therefore,  claims  that  the 
Enlightenment's  rejection  of  tradition  by  means  of  rationalism  and  the 
attempt  by  the  Romantic  period  to  restore  tradition  by  "opposing  the 
logocentrism  of  the  Enlightenment"  (Ulin,  1984,  p.94)  has  led  to  a 
distorted  position  whereby  tradition  opposes  reason  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate prejudice. 

Gadamer,  in  correcting  this  misconception,  attempts  to  establish 
a  conceptual  link  between  the  "preconceptions  or  'prejudices'  of  under- 
standing and  the  authority  of  tradition.  For  tradition  is  the  source  of  the 
prejudices  which  render  understanding  possible. ..it  is  (our]  primordial 
participation  in  tradition  which  defines  the  reality  and  the  finitude  of 
their  being"  (Thompson,  1981,  p.40). 

Consequently,  prejudice  is  an  essential  part  of  understanding,  and 
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tradition  is  the  source  of  prejudice.  Understanding,  then,  for  Gadamer, 
is  the  dialectic  oscillation  between  tradition  and  the  interpreter.  *The 
projection  of  meaning  which  governs  understanding  is  not  the  act  of  an 
isolated  subjectivity,  but  stems  from  the  tradition  towhich  one  belongs" 
(p.  40).  Similarly,  "that  which  one  seeks  to  understand  is  not  the 
psychological  constitution  of  another  subject,  but  a  meaningful  con- 
tent which  is  immersed  in  a  tradition  of  Its  own"  (p.  40).  Understand- 
ing, according  to  Gadamer,  takes  place  in  the  fusion  of  horizons,  which 
means,  that: 

The  projecting  of  the  historical  horizon,  then,  is  only  a 
phase  in  the  process  of  understanding,  and  does  not  become 
solidified  into  the  self-alienation  of  a  past  consciousness,  but 
is  overtaken  by  our  own  present  horizon  of  understanding.  In 
the  process  of  understanding  there  rakes  place  a  real  fusion  of 
horizons,  which  means  that  as  the  historical  horizon  is  pro- 
jected, it  is  simulraneously  removed.  We  described  the  con- 
scious act  of  this  fusion  as  the  task  of  the  effective-historical 
consciousness.  (1975,  pp.  273-274) 

Zurmuehlen  (1987)  based  her  article  "Context  in  Art:  Meaning 
Recovered  and  Discovered"  on  the  Gadamerian  notion  of  "alienation 
of  historical  consciousness"  through  which  we  by  means  of  "critical 
distance  in  understanding  voices  or  objects  from  the  past,  lapse  into 
historical  objectivism.  Such  an  approach  is  alienating  because  it  con- 
ceals our  actual  encounter  with  historical  tradition  in  an  abstraction 
that  is  methodological"  (p.  134). 

For  Zurmuehlen,  who  advocates  "recovering  and  discoveri  ng  mean- 
ing in  personal  cultural  histories,"  it  is  imperative  that  "individual 
historicality  acknowledges  the  vital  role  of  personal  culture  in  our 
understanding  of  the  world,  including  the  teaching  of  art"  (p.l35).This 
solidifies  the  notion  of  a  phenomenon  of  undersranding  to  the  extent 
that  the  historicity  of  the  interpreter  as  well  as  that  of  the  "text"  is  a 
continuous  dialectical  process.  "Like  Art,"  Zurmuehlen  continues,  "the 
past  is  not  merely  a  passive  object  of  investigation  but  exists  as  a 
multitude  of  possibilities  of  meaning,  to  be  transformed  again  and 
again"  (p.  134). 

Itbecomes  apparent  that  the  problematic  nature  and  multi-dimen- 
sional complexity  of  the  process  of  interpreting  and  understanding 
human  action  and  meaning  necessitates  a  methodology  that  transcends 
not  only  the  subject/object  dichotomy,  but  one  that  also  surpasses 
subjective  meanings  and  subjective  intentionality.  This  reflection  was 
undertaken  in  order  that  future  research  investigations  might  address 
the  considerations  set  forth  herein.  This  is  not  attempt  to  discredit  a 
quantitative  research  approach,  nor  to  advocate  unequivocal  accep- 
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tancc  for  the  qualitative  method.  Theories,  Uke  all  views,  are  mental 
constaictions  conditioned  by  the  belief  in  a  permanent  reality.  In 
pluralistic  context  "we  must  do  full  justice  to  the  twofold  aspects, 
absolute  and  relative,  of  every  belief*  (Kim,  1985). 
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